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Art. I. 1. Ivanhoe . A Romance. By ‘ the Autiioii of Wa* 
yer^eV, ’ &c. 3 vols. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 

2. % z > lfi>'*ftbvels and Tales of the Author of Wavcrley; comprising 
Waverlcy , Guy Mannering , Antiquary , ifoi itoy, 7’<?/«> o/‘ My 
Landlord , First, Second, and Third Series; New Edition, with 
a copious Glossary. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 1S20. 

S ince the time wheii Shakespeare wrote his thirty-eiaht pla) r s 
in the brief space of his early manhood—besides acting in 
an&drinking and living idly with the. otiier actors—and 
then wwii; carelessly to the country* and lived out his days, a 
little more idly, and apparently unconscious of having done any 
l j*to' L t&g?£dl extraordinary—there has been no such prodigy of 
**yaftKe anonymous author before us. In the period of 
than five years, he has founded a new’ school of in* 

*’ Sttion; and established and endowed it with nearly thirty vo¬ 
ces of the most animated and original composition that have 
^jfriphed English literature for a century—volumes that have 
cast sensibly into the shade all contemporary prose, and even 
ail recent poetry—(except perhaps that inspired by the Genius— 
or the Demon/of Byron)—and, by their forte of colouring and a 
depth of feeling—by their variety, vivacity; magical facility, and 
living presentment of character, have rendered conceivable to 
this later age thc miracles of the Mighty Dramatist. 

Shakespeare, to be sure, is more purely original; but it should 
not be forgotten, that, in his time, tnere was much less to borrow . 

-—and that he too fcas drawn freely and largely from the sources 
that were open to him; at least for his fable ana graver sentiment; 
—for his wit and humour, as well as his poetry, are always his 
own. In our times, all the higher walks of literature have been 
so long and so often trodden, that it is scarcely possible to keep „ 
VOL. xxxi it. No. 65. A 4 
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^it of the footsteps of some of our precursors; and tlie antienfef,- 
\ is well known, have stolen all our bright thoughts—and not on¬ 
ly visibly beset all the patent approaches to glory—but swarm in 
such ambushed multitudes behind, that when we think we have 
gone fairly beyond their plagiarisms, and honestly worked out 
an original excellence of our own, up starts some deep-read an¬ 
tiquary, and makes it out, much to his own satisfaction, that., 
heaven knows how many of these busy bodies have been befoj 
hand with us, both in the genus and the species of our invention. 

The author before us is certainly in less danger from su#' 
detections, than any other we have ever met with; 1 t, e- 
ven in him,'the traces of imitation are ob v *°’ jtmw. .l&^.Jdatift; 
and it is impossible, therefore, to give him th£ same credit for 
absolute originality as those earlier writers, who, having no suc¬ 
cessful author to imitate, were obliged to copy directly from na-* 
ture. In naming him along with Shakespeare, we ruejjntlstiii 
less to say that lie was to be put on a level with him as u.ytlie 
richness and sweetness of his fancy, or that living vein of pure 
and lofty poetry which flows with such abundance through eve¬ 
ry part of liia composition. On that level no other writer has 
ever stood, or will ever stand—though we do think that there 
is fancy and poetry enough in these contemporary pages, if not 
to justify the comparison we have ventured to suggest, at’ least 
to save it, for the first time for two hundred years, jfcemj eiupf 
altogether ridiculous. In saying even this,, however, wV wish to 
observe,, that we have in .view the prodigious variety and facility ^ 
of the modem writer—at least as much 1 as fibe quality^ 
veral productions. The variety stands out on tne ¥a« 
of them { and the facility is attested, as in the case of SffSwcs 
himself, both by the inimitable freedom and happy carelessr, 
of the style in which, they are executed, and by the match! 
rapidity with which they have been lavished on the public.. 

Such an author would really require a review to hims 
and oqp top of swifter than quarterly recurrence; and accord¬ 
ingly, we have long since acknowledged our inability to keep 
up with him, and fairly renounced the task of keeping a regu- 


egreer, end casting, when we do meet, a hurried' glance over 
|he wide;field he has traversed since we met before* * 

it formerly, we dunk, /is our reason fpr thus pass- 
pver,- without special notice, some of tlie most remarkable* 
^pibdiictibns of tlie age, that they were in fact too remarkable 
fepepd any notice of ours—that they Were as soon, and as 
y||^en#i,vieUr read,, as we could hope our account of them to%e— 
reality all the world thought just what we were in- 
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• dined to SJiy of them. Those reasons certainly remain in 
force; and we may now venture to mention another, which hud 
in secret, perhaps, as much weight with us as all the rest put^. 
together. We mean simply, that when we began.with one of 
those works, we were conscious that we never knew how to 
leave off; but, finding the author's words so much more agree- 
able than our own, went on in the most unreasonable manner 
with description niter description, and dialogue after dialogue, 
till we were abused, not altogether without reason, for selling 
readers in small letter what they had already in large,— 
aiul.c^the /abominable nationality of filling up our pages with 
praises ill^iScrw^i.8uthor, and specimens of Scottish pleasantry 
and pathos. While we contritely admit the justice of these im- 
putatiops, we humbly trust that our Southern readers will now 
be of opinion that the offence has been in some degree expiated, 
both Ity oi'r late forbearance and our present proceeding: For 
whijc we *have done violence to our strongest propensities, in 
passing over in silence two very tempting publications of this 
author, on Scottish subjects and in the Scottish dialect, we have 
at last recurred to him for the purpose of noticing the only 
work he has produced on a subject entirely English; and one 
which is nowhere graced cither with a trait of our* national cha¬ 
racter, . or a sample of our naiional speech. 

entering upon this task, however, we must be permit¬ 
ted, jiu*4©r the sake of keeping our chronology in order, , to say 
^ a word or two on those neglected works of which we constrained 
^KljtfnJiil^ 0 say nothing, at the time when they formed the sub- 
* #?9^ ler disceptation. 

in lVe Heart of Mid- Lothian * is remarkable for containing 


fewer characters, and less variety of incident, than any of the 
author's former productions;—and it is accordingly,' in some 
places, comparatively languid. The Porteous mob is rather 
heavily described; and the whole part of George Robertson, or 
Stanton, is extravagant and unpleasing. The final catastro¬ 
phe, too, is needlessly improbable and startling; and both Sad¬ 
dletrees and Davie Deans become at last rather tedious and 
unreasonable; while we miss, throughout, the character of 
the generous/, and kindhearted rustic, which, in one form or. 
another, gives such spirit and interest to most n df the other sutf 
ries. But with all these defects, the work has both beauty and 
power enough to vindicate its title to a legitimate descent from 
its mighty Either—-and even to a place in ( the valued file' of 
his productions. The trial and condemnation of* Effie Deans 
are pathetic and beautiful in the very highest degree; and the 
scenes with the Duke of Argjjrlfe are equally full of spirit; and 
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j strangely compounded of perfect knowledge of life and of strong 
■v «i¥d deep feeling, llur the great boast of the piece, and the great 
^ exploit of the author—perhaps the greatest of all his exploits—is 
the character and history of Jennie Deans, from the time she first 
reproves her sister's flirtations at St Leonard’s, till she settles iu 
the manse in Argyleshire. The singular talent with which he 
lias engrafted on the humble and somewhat coarse stock of a 
quiet unassuming peasant girl, the heroic affection, the strong 
sense, and lofty purposes, which distinguish this heroine—or ra¬ 
ther the art with which he has so tempered and modified tbo«5 J ' 
great qualities, as to make them appear noways ^nsuit'i^Jo 
the station or ordinary bearing of such a pc. 1 anfcfsV Order¬ 
ed and disposed the incidents by which they are called out, 
that they seem throughout adapted and native as it were to her 
condition,—is superior to any thing we ean recollect in the his¬ 
tory of invention ; and must appear, to any. one who s ttcfUi’‘ely 
considers it, as a remarkable triumph over the greatest oFalffiklli- 
culties in the conduct of a fictitious nnrnytive. Jeanie Deans, in 
the course of her adventurous undertaking, excites our admira¬ 
tion and sympathy a great deal more powerfully than most hero¬ 
ines, and is in.the highest degree both pathetic and sublime;— 
and yet she never says or does any thing that the daughter of a 
Scotch cowfeeder might not be supposed to say—and scarcely' 
any thing indeed that is .not characteristic of her rank anp lnf- <5t 
bitual occupations. She is never sentimental, nor reflated, nor 
elegant; and though acting always, and in very difficult situa¬ 
tions, with the greatest judgment and propriety, neyer « *v*»*«y 
exert more than that downright and obvious good 
is so often found to rule the conduct of persons of hef corffifti^Pi 
"this is the gre'ai ornament and charm of the work. Dumbie- 
dykes, however, is an admirable sketch in the grotesque way 
and the Captain of Knockd under is a very spirited,. amL 
though‘orr Saxon readers will scarcely believe it, a very accu¬ 
rate representation of a Celtic deputy. There is less descrip- 
’ tion of scenery, and less sympathy with external nature, in this,, 
than in any of the other tales. 

4 The Bride of Lammerinoor ’ is more sketchy and roman¬ 
tic than the usual^ein of the author—mid loses, perhaps, in the 
exaggeration that is incident to that style, some of the deep and 
heartfelt interest that belongs to more familiar situations. The 
fiumours of Caleb Balderstoue are to our taste the feast success- 
fill of tins author’s attempts*at pleasantry—and belong rather 
la the sdhtool of French or Italian buffoonery, than to that of 

S rlish humourand yet, to give scope to* these farcical; ex- 
tions, the poverty of the Master of Ravenswood is exagge^ 
rated beyond all credibility, and to the injury even of his per- 
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sonal dignity.—Sir W. Ashton is tedious; and Bucklaw arM 
liis Captain, though excellently drawn, take up rather too mudh 
room lor subordinate agents.—There are splendid things, how-* 
ever, in this work also.—The picture of old Ailie is exquisite— 
and beyond the reach of any other living writer.—The hags that 
convene in the churchyard, have all the terror and sublimity, 
•and more than the nature of Macbeth’s witches; and the court¬ 
ship at the Mer maiden’s well, as well as some of the immedi¬ 
ately preceding scenes, are full of dignity ami beauty.—The 
catastrophe of the Bride,, though it may be founded on fact, 
is^tc^-f^wri 1? h*. for fiction.—But that of Ravenswood is nuigni- 
ficcnt-^ehti, taifo.v*n!ong with the prediction which it was 
doomed to fulfil, and the mourning and death of Balderstone, 
is one «of x the finest combinations of superstition and sadness 
which the gloomy genius of our fiction has ever put together. 

4 TuejjLegend of Montrose ’ is also of the nature of a 
sketch or fragment, and is still more vigorous than its compa¬ 
nion.—There is too much, perhaps, of DalgeUy—or, rather, 
he engrosses too great a proportion of the work,—for, in him¬ 
self, wc think he is uniformly entertaining;—and the author 
has nowhere shown more affinity to that matchless spirit who 
could bring out his Falstaffs and his Pistols, in act after act, and 
£>l#y after, play, and'exercise them every time with scenes of 
> unbounded loquacity, without either exhausting their humour, 
.or varying a note from its characteristic tone, than in his large 
and reiterated specimens of the eloquence, of the redoubted 
KiprriasS^r.. The general idea of tne character is familiar 
/b6 o;4r -cpinic dramatists after the Restoration—and may be said 
in some measure to be compounded of Captain Fluellen and 
Bobadil;—but the ludicrous combination of the sold ado with 
the Divinity student of. Marischal College, is entirely original; 
ind the mixture of talent, selfishness, courage, coarseness and 
conceit, was never so happily exemplified. Numerous as his 
speeches are, there is not one that is not characteristic—and, to 
pur taste, divertingly ludicrous. Annot Lyle, and the Children of 
the Mist, are in a very different manner—and are full of genius 
and poetry. The whole scenes at Argyle’s Castle, and in the 
escape from it—though trespassing too far beypnd the bounds of 
probability—are given wijth great spirit and effect; and die mix¬ 
ture of romantic incident andsituation, with the tone of actual bu¬ 
siness and the real transactions of a camp, give a life and inte- 
restto the warlike*part of the story, which belong to the fic¬ 
tions pf no other hand; There is but little made of Montrose 
himself; and the wager about*the Candlesticks—though said to; 
•be founded in fact, and borrowed from a very well known and 
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Entertaining book, is one of the few things in the writings of this 
Author, to which we are constrained to apply the epithets of 
»-stupid and silly. 

Having thus hastily set our mark on those productions of 
which we have been prevented from speaking in detail, we pro¬ 
ceed, without further preface, to give an account of the work 
before us. 


The story, as we have already stated, is entirely English; 
and consequently no longer possesses the charm of that sweej* 
Doric dialect, of which even strangers have been made oflate^o 
feel the force and the beauty. But our 

will be no great gainers, after all, in poinlTSH^iliaruyfwith the 
personages, by this transference of the scene of action :-^For the 
time is laid as far back as the reign of Richard I.—ambwe sus-. 
pect that the Saxons and Normans of that age ara rather less 
known to them than the Highlanders and Cameroi\ans of the 
present. Thi§ was the great difficulty the author had to con¬ 
tend with, and the great disadvantage of the subject with which 
he had to deal. Nobody now alive can have a very clear or 
complete conception of the actual way of life and maniere d'etre 
of our ancestors in the year 1194-. Some of the more promi¬ 
nent outlines of their chivalry, their priesthood, and their vil- 
lenage, may be known to antiquaries, or even to general read*"* 41 *, 
but all the filling up, and details,* which alone could give r body 
and life to the picture, have been long since effacea by time. 
We have scarcely* any notion, in short, of the private life and^ 
conversation of any class of persons in that remote pe)jpcT^ and, 
in feet, know less how the men and women occupied W^nuslfc 
themselves—what they talked about—how they looked—or what 
they habitually thought or felt, at that time in England, than 
we know of what they did or thought at Rome in the time of 
Augustus, or at Athens in th<e time of Pericles. The memorials 
ana relics of those earlier ages and remoter nations are greatly 
more abundant and more familiar to us, than of our ancestors 
at the distance of seven centuries! Besides ample histories and 
copious orations, wc have plays, poems, and familiar letters of 
the fbrmer period; while of tne latter we have only some vague 
chronicles, some superstitious legends, add a few fragments of 
foreign romance. We scarcely know indeed what iangii^if, 
was then either spoken or written! Yet, with all tfyeise helps, 
how Cold and comectural a thing would a hovel be, of Which 
the scene was laid in antient Rome! Thf author might talk 
With perfect propriety of the business of the Forum, and the 
y^u^hent* of the Circus—of the baths ,and the supped, and 
Ibe cahvas Yor office—and the sacrifices and musters and assem^ 
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. blips. He might be quite correct as to the dress, furniture ant! 
utensils he half occasion to mention; and might even engross i h 
his work various anecdotes and sayings preserved in contempo- <* 
rary authors. But when he came to represent the details ot indi¬ 
vidual character and feeling, and to delineate the daily conduct, 
and report the ordinary conversation of his persons, he would find 
•himself either frozen in among naked and barren generalities, or 
engaged with modern Englishmen in the masquerade habits of 
antiquity. 

* In stating these difficulties, however, we really mean less to ac- 
counfcirtj'the defects than to enhance the merits ol the work before 
ns. hOr s thouglV«Jii t*author has not worked impossibilities, he 
has donf wonders with his subject; and though we do sometimes 
miss thos^fresh and living pictures of the characters which we 
know, andjthc nature with which we are familiar—and that high 
and deep i/terest. which the home scenes of our own times ami our 
own people-could alone generate or sustain, it is impossible to 
deny that ho has made marvellous good use of the scanty mate¬ 
rials at his disposal—and eked them out both by the greatest 
skill and dexterity in their arrangement, and ’by all the re¬ 
sources that original genius could render subservient to such a 
desigp. For this purpose lie has laid his scene in a period when 
the rivalry of the victorious Norman, and the conquered Saxon 
54 "had not been finally composed; and when the courtlypetulance, 
and chittRlrous and military pride of the one race might yet be 
set in splendid opposition to the manly steadiness and honest but 
homely simplicity of the other: And has at the same time given 
j.ir both of dignity and of reality to his story, by bringing 
jn the personal prowess of Coeur de Lion himself, and other 
personages of historical fame, to assist in its development;— 
Though reduced in a great measure to the vulgar staple of arm¬ 
ed knights, and jolly friars or woodsmen, imprisoned damsels, 
lawless barons, collared serfs, and household fools—he has made 
such admirable use of his great talents for description, and in-, 
vested those traditional and theatrical persons with so much of 
•' the feelings and humours that are of all ages and all counties, 
that we frequently cease to regard them—as it is generally right 
to regard them—as parts of a fantastical pageant; and are often 
J&QUght consider the knights who joust in panoply in the 
and the foresters who shoot deer with arrows, and plun- 
iSi 4 travellers in the woods, as real individuals, w|th hearts °f 
lissh and blood beating in their bosoms like our own—actual 
^existences, in short, into whose views we may reasonably en¬ 
ter, and with whose emotions we are bound to sympathize.* To 
- all this he hag added, out of the prodigality of his high and in? 
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Xsntive genius, the grace and the interest of some lofty and 
sweet and superhuman characters—for which, though evident¬ 
ly fictitious, and unnatural in any stage of society, the remote¬ 
ness of the scene on which they are introduced, may serve as 
an apology—if they could need any other than what they bring 
along with them in their own sublimity and beauty. 

In comparing this work then with the former productions of 
the same master-hand, it is impossible not to feel that we are 
passing in a good degree from the reign of nature and reality, 
to that of fancy and romance; and exchanging (or scenes of 
wonder and curiosity, those more homcfolt sympathies and 
deeper touches of delight that can only be-hjjjficed tJyjKie peo¬ 
ple among whom we livq, and the objects that are constantly 
around us. A far greater proportion of the work is ^pqprding- 
ly made up of splendid descriptions of arms and dresses— ‘ 
moated and massive castles—tournaments of mailedlchanipions 
—solemn feasts—formal courtesies, and other matters of exter¬ 
nal and visible presentment, that are only entitled to such dis¬ 
tinction as connected with the older times, and novel by virtue 
of their aptiquity—while the interest of the story is maintained 
far more by surprising adventures and extraordinary situations, 
the startling effect of exaggerated sentiments, and the strong 
contrast of exaggerated characters, than by the sober charms 
of truth and reality,—the exquisite representation of 
with which w r e are familiar, or the skilful developtnenrof affec¬ 
tions which we have often experienced a 

These bright lights and deep shadows—this succession of bril¬ 
liant pictures, addressed as often to the eye as to thft imagine* 
fclon, and oftener to the imagination than the heart—this prefer¬ 
ence of striking generalities to homely details, all belong more 
properly to the province of poetry than of prase; and Ivanhoe ac- * 
cording!y seems to us much'more akin to the most splendid of 
modern poems, than the most interesting of modern novels; and 
savourg much more of the author of Marmion or the Lady of the 
Lake, than of that of Waverley or Old Mortality. For our part 
wjj*refer, and we care not who knows it, the prose to the poetry— 
whether in metre or out of it ; aud would willingly exchange, if 
the proud alternative were in our choice, even the great fame of 
Mr Scott, for that which awaits the. mighty unknown who has 
here raised his standard of rivalry within the ancient limits <6f 
reign. Wo must now proceed, however, to give some ac* 
bis attempt, to the few among our readers towhom it 
hffoy still be unknown; and-to express ,our opinion—and we 
also-'of its merits, to tlip ^est. , * , ’* -"' V! -• 

as we have already said, is laid in the time" of, 
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' ltichard the 1st, and in the memorable year of his escape from 
his long imprisonment, and his brief and triumphant restoration 
to his English subjects. A great part of its interest, too, depends, r 
as we have also intimated, on the contrast of the Norman arid 
Saxon characters, and the splendid exhibition of what was pccu 
liar in each: And to understand the slight abstract of the story 
-with which we mean to accompany and connect our extracts, it 
is only necessary to premise, that Cedric, one of the few Saxon 
thanes who still retained the ample possessions of his forefathers, 
and bravely made head against the insolent usurpations of the 
Normal nobility, had long acted as guardian to the lady ltow- 
ena, a ^esiendaafr sS the illustrious Alfred, in whose issue he 
still nourished a feeble hope that the antient line of the English 
monarch might be restored. Though himself of the noblest 
’ race, he cfM not conceive his family entitled to aspire to this 
lofty alliar^e; and, while the great object of his patriotic an¬ 
xiety was to unite the lovely Howcna to the noble Athclstane of 
Coningsburgh, he had banished his only son from his presence, 
for having presumed to solicit the favour of the royal beauty. 
Wilfrid of ivanhoe, for so was the son called, though conscious 
of having made an impression on the tender heart of Rowena, 
had submitted in silence to this exile; and had not abated his 
father’s displeasure by following the' fortunes of the Norman 
•ltichard in his chivalrous exploits in Palestine, where it was 
imderstefllftl he had performed many feats of valour, and endur¬ 
ed many wrongs and hardships; though the imperfect commu¬ 
nication that could be rtvaintained with that distant region, had 
^«ng .rendered his fate uncertain. 

The story opens, after some historical notices of great vigour 
and accuracy, with a picture of two of Cedric’s domestics tend¬ 
ing his herd of swine in a forest adjoining his domain in the 
central districts of Yorkshire: one of them is the keeper of the 
herd, the other is the household- jester or fool of the worthy 
thane. That our readers may have an early taste of the force 
and liveliness of the descriptions in which the work abounds, we 
must present them with a few of these introductory sentences., 

‘ The sun was setting upon one of the rich glassy glades of that 
forest, which we have mentioned in the beginning of the chapter* 
Hundreds of broad short-stemmed oaks, which had*witnessed perhaps 
the stately march of the Roman soldiery, flung their broad gnarled 
armspyer a thick par pet of the most delicious green sward; in some 

f ^s they were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copeswood 
various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the level 
beams of the sinking sun; in others they receded from each other, 
forming those long sweeping vistas, ip the .intricacy of which the eyt i 
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ights to lose itself, while Imagination considers them os the paths ' 
to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here the red rays of the 
i^sun shot a broken and discoloured light, that partially hung upon the 
shattered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and there they illu¬ 
minated iu brilliant patches the portions of turf to which they made 
their way. A considerable open space, in the midst of this glade, 
seemed formerly to have been dedicated to the rites of Druidical su¬ 
perstition ; for, on the summit of a Hillock, so regular as to seem ar¬ 
tificial, there still remained part of a circle of rough unhewn stones, 
of large dimensions. Seven stood upright; the rest had been dis¬ 
lodged from their places, probably by the zeal of some convert to 
Christianity, and lay, some prostrate near their former sitc^fd others 
on the side of the hill. One large stone cmtJThad founfTta way to 
the bottom ; and in stopping the course of a small brook, wKch glid¬ 
ed smoothly round the foot of the eminence, gave, by it^^position, # 
a feeble voice of murmur to the placid and elsewhere silo/t streamlet. * 
** The human figures which completed this landscape, \wre in num¬ 
ber two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of ‘tlial wild and 
rustic character which belonged to the woodlands of the West-Rid¬ 
ing of .Yorkshire at this early period. The eldest of these men had 
a stern, savage, and wild aspect. His garment was of the simplest 
form, imaginable, being a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the 
tanned skin of some animal, on which the hair had been originally 
left, hut which had been worn off’ in so many places, that it "would 
have been difficult to distinguish, from the patches that remained,-*^ 
what creature the fur had belonged. This primeval vestnjgnt reach¬ 
ed from the throat to the knees, and served at once all the usual 
purposes of body clothing ; there was no vyider opening at the col¬ 
lar, than was necessary to admit the passage of the head, from which 
it may be inferred, that it was put on by slipping it, over the* heads, 
and shoulders, in the manner of a modern shirt, or ancient hauberk. 
Sandals, bound witli thongs mado of boars' hide, protected the feet; 
and a sort of roll of thin leather was twined artificially round the 
legs, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees bare, like those of 
a Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet more close to the 
body, it was gathered at the middle by a broad leathern belt, secured 
by A brass buckle; to one side of which was attached a sort of ascrip, 
and to the other a ram's horn, accoutred with a nfouth-piece, for 
the purpose of blowing. In the same belt was stuck one of those 
tong, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a buck’s- 
tiorn handle,"which were fabricated in the neighbourhood, and bore 
ll&ven at this early period*the name of a Sheffield whittle. The mprt 
no covering upon his head, which waft only defended by his own 
* A ^|fe hair, matted and twisted together, and scorched by the influence 
tke sun intoarusty dark red colour, forming a contrast with, tile 
rown beard upon his chocks, which was rather of a yellow or 
One part of his dress only remains, but it is too remark- 
suppressed; it was a brass ring, resembling a dog’s Qollarf 
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^but without any opening, and soldered fast round his neck,VlKToose 
as to form no impediment to liis breathing, yet so tight as to be in¬ 
capable of being removed, excepting by the use of the file. On this . > 
singular gorget was engraved in Saxon characters, an inscription of 
the following purport“ Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the born 
thrall of Cedric of Retherwood. ” ’ I. 7-10. 

The Fool, whose whole part is copied with considerable bold¬ 
ness and success from the specimens of that character in Shake¬ 
speare, and especially, we think, from the kind-hearted one who 
attended on the wanderings of the unhappy Lear, is described 
with equal effect; and a considerable and very characteristic 
dialogue'is maintained between him and his companion, about 
' their several occupations, and common sufferings from the Nor¬ 
mans, vqhen they are interrupted by the approach of the portly 
‘Prior ofa neighbouring abbey, accompanied by a fierce and 
stately cavilier, attended by two Moorish slaves in habits of 
the gorgeous: East. The bearing and equipments of the whole 
party are described with the greatest spirit; but as such ob¬ 
jects have been often described before, we take leave to pass 
them over, as well as the conversation which passes as they 
inquire the way to the dwelling of Cedric, on whose hospitality 
they mean to encroach for that night’s lodging, as they travel 
to an Approaching tournament at Ashl>y-de-la-Zouche. They 
itfiiid a pilgrim in the wood, who guides them to the place of 
their destination; of which, and its potent proprietor, we have 
the following admirable description. 

‘ The mansion was a low, irregular building, containing several 
court-yards of enclosures, extending over a considerable space of 
ground, anti which, though its size argued the inhabitant to be a 
person of wealth, differed entirely from the tall, Curreted, and cas¬ 
tellated buildings in which the Norman nobility resided, and which 
had become the universal style of architecture throughout England. — 
Rotherw'ood was not, however, without defences; no habitation, in 
that disturbed period, could have been so, without the risk of being • 
plundered and burnt before the next morning. A deep fosse, or 
ditch, was drawn round the whole budding, and filled with water 
from a neighbouring stream. A double stockade, or palisade, com¬ 
posed of pointed beams,, which the adjacent forest supplied, defend* 
ed the outer and inner bank of the fosse. There t was an entrance 
from the west through the outer stockade, which communicated by 
a drawbridge, with a similar opening in the interior defences. 

‘ In a hall, the height of which was greatly disproportioned to it$ 
eisStr&me length and width, a long oaken 1 , table, formed of -plunks 
rough-hewn from the forest) and which had scarcely received arty 
polish, stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric the 
^Baxon. The roof, Composed of beams and rafters, had nothing to di« 
vide the anartment fVom the skv excentino the nlankino mid f.hatdhL 
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"^iere was a huge fire-place at either end of the hall; but as the chim*/ 
nies were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least as much of 
. the .<ruoke found its way into the apartment as escaped by the proper 
vent. The constant vapour which this occasioned, had polished the 
rafters and beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them with a 
black varnish of soot. On the sides of the apartment hung imple¬ 
ments of war and of the chase; and there were at each corner fold¬ 
ing door a, which gave access to other parts of the extensive building.' 
-r- The other appointments of the mansion partook of the rude sim¬ 
plicity of tlie Saxon period, which Cedric piqued himself upon main¬ 
taining. ' The floor was composed of earth mixed with lime, trodden 
into such a hard substance, as is often employed in flooring our mo¬ 
dem bams. For about one quarter of the lAfgth of thfi apartment, * 
the floor was raised by a step ; and this space, which was Jailed the 
dais, was occup : nd only by the principal members of tho^Hmily and # 
visitors of distinction. — Massive chairs and settles of cawed oak were* 
placed upon the dais; and over these seats and the m^e elevated 
table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which served in some degree 
to protect the dignitaries who occupied that distinguished station 
from the weather, and from the rain, which in some places found its 
way through the ill constructed roof. — In the centre of the upper 
table were placed two chairs more elevated than the rest, for the mas* 
ter and mistress of the family, who presided over the scene of hospi¬ 
tality, and, from doing so, derived their Saxon title of honour,'which 
signifies “ The Dividers of Bread. ” —- To each of these 'chairs was^ 
added a footstool, curiously carved and inlaid with ivory, jghicli mark 
of distinction was peculiar to them. 

* One of these seats was at present occupied by Cedric the Sa¬ 
xon, who, though but in rank a thane, or, as the Normans called . 
him, a Franklin, felt, at the delay of his evening meal, arr irrit¬ 
able impatience which might have become an alderman whether of 
ancient or of modem times. — It appeared, indeed, from the coun¬ 
tenance of this proprietor, that he was of a frank, but hasty and 
choleric temper. He was not above the middle stature, but broad- 
shouldered, long-armed, and powerfully made, like one accustom¬ 
ed to endure the fatigue of war or of the chase; his face was broad, 
with large blue eyes, open and frank features, fine teeth, and a 
formed head, altogether expressive of that sort of good Jm- 
moiir which often lodges with a sudden and hasty temper. Pride 
and jealousy there was in his eye, for his life had heed spent in as¬ 
serting rig I its whidh were constantly liable to invasion; and the prompt, 
fiery and resolute disposition of the man, had been kept constantly 
pon the alert by the circumstances of his situation. ‘ His long yel* 
Jmir was equally divided upon the top of his headland upon hi« 
W, and combed down on each side to the kss^th’ of' his shoulders; 
: ; 'It;.liad’httt little .tendency to greyi although Cedric was approaching j 

His dres$'’wiae a f.Upic of forest green, furred 

"■'.e throat and cuffs with what was cubed minever; a kind of t\xr 
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inferior in quality to ermine, and formed, it. is believed, of the skin' 
of tlic grey squirrel. This doublet hung 'unbuttoned over a close, 
dress of scarlet which sate tight to his body ; he had breeches of the 
Same ; but they did not reach lower than the lower part of the thigh, 
leaving the knee exposed. His feet had sandals of the same fashion 
with the peasants, but of finer materials, and secured in the front 
with golden clasps. He had bracelets of gold upon his arms, and a 
broad collar of the same precious metal around his nock. About his 
waste he wore a richly-studded belt, in which was stuck a short 
straight two-edged sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to hang 
almost perpendicularly by his side. Behind his scat was hung a scar¬ 
let cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of the same materials richly 
embroidered,“‘which completed the dress of the opulent landholder 
when he cjbose to go forth. A short boar spear, with a broad and 
bright ste&yhead, also reclined against the back of his chair, which 
served him, when he walked abroad, for the purposes of a stall 1 or of 
a weapon, a?’chance might require. ’ I. 4-5-52. 

The horn of the travellers is now heard at the gate—and 
Cedric is informed that the Prior Aijmcr. and the valiant Knight 
Templar Brian dc Bois-Guilbrrt, crave the shelter of his roof. 
Though bv no means pleased with Norman visitors, the hospi¬ 
tality of itotherwood i$ not to be impeached; and the guests 
are marshalled, with much state and solemn welcoming, into 
the hall of the Saxon; where they are speedily joined by the 
■HLady fiowena, whose anxiety to hear news from Palestine in¬ 
duced hereon this occasion, to disregard her guardian’s recom¬ 
mendation to keep the state of her own apartment. We must 
gratify our fair readers with this description of her dress and 
* person. 

* Formed in the best proportions of her sex, Itowena was tail in 
stature, yet not so much so as to attract observation on account of 
superior height. Her complexion was exquisitely fair; but the noble 
cast of* her head and features prevented the insipidity which some¬ 
times attaches to fair beauties. Her clear blue eye, which sate en¬ 
shrined beneath a graceful eye-brow of brown sufficiently marked to 
give expression to the forehead, seemed capable to kindle as well aa 
melt, to command as well as to beseech, if mildness were the more 
natural expression of such a combination of features, it was plain, 
that, m the present instance, the exercise of habitual superiority, 
and the reception of general homage, had given to* the -Saxon lady 
ft loftier character, which mingled with and qualified that bestowed by 
nature. Her profuse hair, of a colour betwixt brown and flaxen, 
Wsammged in a fanciful and graceful manner in numerous ringlets, 
to form which art had probably aided nature. These locks were 
braided with gems, and, being worn at full length, intimated the 
noble birth and free-born condition of the maiden. A golden chain, 
*$0 which was attached a small * reliquary of the same metal, hung 
round her neck* She wore bracelets on her arms, which were bare, 
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/tier dress was an under-gown and kirtie of pale sea-green silk,, over* 
which hung a long loose robe,*which reached to the ground, havii% 
very wide sleeves, which came down, however, very little below the* 
elbow. , This robe was Crimson, and manufactured out of the very 
finest wool. A veil of silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to 
the upper part of it, which could be, at the wearer's pleasure, either 
drawn over the face and bosom after the Spanish fashion, or disposed 
as a sort of drapery round the shoulders. ’ I. 78,74-. 

The ardent gaze of the Templar soon obliges the Princess 
to put this drapery to its*proper use—and a conversation en¬ 
sues, in which, though the Templar speaks with arrogance, and 
the Prior with studied courtesy, wo cannot say that there is 
much which.reminds us either of the red talk or strangers thus 
assembled, or of those exquisite imitations of real mlk which 
abound in this author’s other performances. \y>id by, {i 
wandering Jew seeks the shelter of Cedric’s hill from the 
night-storm that is howling without; and is introduced, by his 
orders, to a very disdainful and discourteous society. Every 
one, even to the lowest menial, shrinks in abhorrence from the 
hated unbeliever—till the Pilgrim, who had modestly stationed 
himself at the lower end ol the hall, taking compassion on 
his silver beard and venerable age, resigns his humble place to 
him, and passes over to the other side of the apartment.. After 
the commotion occasioned by this intrusion has subsided, the 
Lady Rowena turns the conversation• to the Holy Land, and* 
iuquircs of the Templar, who were the most distinguished of 
the Christian champions in that arduous warfare.—He answers, 
that none were to.be compared to the valiant knights of his. 
order. • 

‘ “ Were there then none in the English army, ” said the Lady 
Rowena, “ whose names are worthy to bef mentioned with the Knights 
of the Temple, and of St John ? ” — “ Forgive me, lady, replied 
,t)e Bois-Guilbert; “ the English monarch did, indeed, bring to Pa- 
lestirre a host of gallant warriors, second only to those whose breasts 
hai^b|fe the unceasing bulwark of that blessed land. ” — Second 
td noVe, ” said the Pilgrim, who had stood near enough to hear, and 
had listened to this conversation with marked impatience. All tam¬ 
ed toward the spot from whence this unexpected asseveration was 
• ( heard. “ I say, ” repeated the Pilgrim in a firm and strong voice, 

, “ that the English chivalry were second to none who over drew sword 
in defence of die Holy Land. I say besides, for I saw it, that Kinar 
Richard himself, and five of his knights, lidd a tournament after the 
taking of St John-de-Acre, as challengers against all comers. I say 
Jbat r on that day, each knight fan three courses, and cast to the 
iund three antagonists. 1 add, that seven of these assailants were 
’ ’ ttf the Temple—and Sit Brian de Boh-Guilbcrt well fchows 

" - impossible for buighage to de^ 
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3 'ribc the bitter scowl of rage which rendered yet darker the swarthy^ 
ountenance of the Templar. In' the extremity of his resentment t 
and confusion, his quivering fingers griped tbwards the handle of his 
sword, and perhaps only withdrew, from the consciousness that no act 
of violence could be safely executed in that place and presence. 
Cedric, whose feelings were all of a right onward and simple kind, 
and were seldom occupied by more than one object at once, omitted, 
i'rif the joyous glee with which he heard of the glory of his country* 
men, to remark the angry confdsion of his guest; “ I would give * 
thee this golden bracelet, Pilgrim, could’st thou tell me the names of 
those knights who upheld so gallantly the renown of merry England." 
— “ That will I do blythely*” replied the Pilgrim, “ and that with¬ 
out guerdon;.my oath, for a time, prohibits me touching gold." — 

“ The firdt in honour as in arms, in renown as in place, ” said the 
Pilgrim, *$ 3 : as the brave Richard, King of England. ” — “ I forgive 
fiim, ” said Cedric; “ I forgive him his descent from the tyrant Duke 
William.” — “ The Earl of Leicester was ‘the second, ” continued 
the Pilgrim; “ Sir Thomas Multon of GjIsland was the third*.” — 

“ Of Saxon descent, he at least, ” said Cedric, with exultation. — 

“ Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth, ” said the Pilgrim. — “ Saxon also, at . 
least by the mother’s side, ” continued Cedric, who listened with the 
utmost eagerness, and forgot, in part at least, his hatred to the Nor¬ 
mans, in the common triumph of the King of England and his island¬ 
ers. “• And who was the fifth ? ” he demanded. — “ The fifth was 
Sir Edwin Turneham. ” — “ Genuine Saxon, by the soul of lfen- 
gist 1 ” shouted Cedric—•“ And the sixth? ” he continued with eager¬ 
ness—“ how name you the sixth ? ” — “ The sixth, ” said the Pal¬ 
mer, after a pause, in which he seemed to recollect himself, “ was a 
.young knight qf lesser renown and lower rank, assumed'into that ho¬ 
nourable company less to aid their enterprise than to make up their 
numbers—his name dwells not in my memory. ” 

“ Sir Palmer," said Sir 6rian de Bois-Guilbert scornfully, “ this 
assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, comes 
too late to serve your purpose. 1 will myself tell tire name of the 
knight, before whose lance fortune and my horse’s fault occasioned 
sly fallirtg— it waS TH^ Knight of Ivanhoe.;— nor was 
of the six that, for his years, had more renown in arms.—•‘Yet this 
will I say, and loudly**-that were he in England, and durst repeat, itt 
this week’s tournament* the challenge of St John de Acre, I, mount¬ 
ed and armed as l now am, would giye him every advantage of wea¬ 
pons,^ and abide the result. ” — “ Your challenge would be soon an- 
ftw^red, ” replied the Palmer, “ were your antagonist nejir you. As 
tj»e matter is, disturb not this peaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of 
tt^oiiflict, which you well know cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever 
returns front* Palestine, I will be his surety that he meets you. ” 

* ±A crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied Ce- 
dric, and kept him silent during this discussion. Gratified pride,,, 
Resentment, embarrassment, chased each ether over his broad and 
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/open brow, like the shadow of clouds drifting over a harvest;field^ 
While his attendants, on whom the name of the sixth knigbt seemed 
' to produce an effect almost electrical, hung in suspense upon their 
master’s looks. ’ I. 89—95* 

After some more pacific talk, the guests retire to their repose 
—the Templar reviling the Jew as be passes, and talking apart 
to his Moorish attendants.—The Pilgrim is called into tfce 
chamber of the Lady Itowena, and questioned with mudfe&r- 
nestness and emotion as to the fate of the Knight of Ivanhoe, 
of whom- he disclaims any farther knowledge than that lie pro¬ 
posed about that time to have returned to his native land. 
—Betimes in the morning he calls *dn the neglected Jew, and 
throws him into an agony of terror and gratitude, *byj informing 
him that Bois-Guilbert and his Moors meant to wayjpy him on 
his road,* and offering at the same time to guide Aim in safety 
throtfgh the forest, if he would instantly set out along with him. 
A word whispered in the ear of Gurtli procures them an easy 
exit from the fortified grange of Cedric—and they prick throtigb 
the woodlands before the dawn. When they approach the town 
of Sheffield, the Palmer proposes to part— 
c “ Not till you have had the poor Jew’s thanks, ” said Isaac; 
“ for I presume not to ask you to- go with me to my kinsman Za- 
reth’s, who might aid me with some means of repaying your good 
offices. ” — “ I have already said, ” answered tin* Pilgrim, “ that J 
desire no recompense.. If, among the huge list of thy debtors, thou 
wilt, for my sake, spare the gyves and the dungeon to sdme unhappy 
Christian who stands in thy danger, I shall hold this morning’s ser¬ 
vice to thee well bestowed. “ Stay, stay," said the Jew, laying; 
hold of his garment; “ something would I do more tWi this, some¬ 
thing for thyself.—God knows the Jew is poor—yes, Isaac is the 
beggar of his tribe. Yet 1 can tell thee‘what thou lackest, and, it may 
be, supply it too. Thy wish even now is-for a horse and armour. ” —- 
The Palmer started, and turned suddenly towards the Jew“ What 
fiend prompted that guess ? ” said he hastily. — “ No matter, ” said 
the Jew, smiling, “ though it be a true one—-and, as Lean guess thy 
want,' so I can supply it. ” — “ But consider, ’* said the Palmer, “ my 
character, my dress, my vow. ” — “ Porgivai me 1 ” said the Jew. 
But there dropt words from’ you last night and this morning, that, 
like sparks from Hint, showed the metal within; and in the bosom of 
that Palmer’ig gown, , is hidden a -knight’s chain and spurs of gold. 
They glanced as you stooped over my bed in the morning. f ' — Tim 
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'idtsitidii^ he began to write upon a piece of paper which he »U|p- 
top of his yellow cap, without dismounting from te 
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Uriule. When lie had finished, he delivered the scroll, which was in 
the Hebrew character, to the Pilgrim, saying, “ In the town of Lei-* 
cester all men know the rich Jew, Kirgath Jairam of Lombardy; 
give him this scroll—he hath on sale six Milan harnesses, the worst 
would suit a crowned head-ten goodly steeds, the worst might 
mount a king, were he to do battle for his throne. Of these he will 
give thee thy choice, with every thing else that can furnish thee 
forth for the tournament.: when it is* over, thou wilt, return them 
safely—-unless thou shouklst have wherewith to pay their value to the 
owner. ” — “ But, Isaac, ” said the Pilgrim, smiling, “ dost thou 
know that in these sports, the arms and steed of the knight who is 
unhorsed are forfeit to hyj victor ? Now, I may be unfortunate, and 
so lose what I cannot replace or repay. ” — The Jew looked some¬ 
what astounded at this possibility ; but collecting his courage, lie re¬ 
plied has thy,No—no—no—It is impossible—I will not think so. 
The blessing'of our l ather will be upon thee. Thy lance will be 
powerful as the rod of Moses. ” — So saving, he was turning his 
mule s head away, when the Palmer, in his turn, took hold of his 
gaberdine. “ Nay, but Isaac, thou knowest nttf all the risk. The 
steed may be slain, the armour injured—for I will spare neither horse 
nor man. Besides, those of thy tribe give nothing for nothing ; some¬ 
thing there must bo paid for their use. ”— The Jew twisted himself 
in his saddl^, like a man in a fit of the cholic ; but his better feelings 
predominated over those which were most familiar to him. “ I care 
not, ” he said, “ I care not—let me go. If there is damage, it will 
Cost you nothing—if there is usage money, Kirgath Jairam will for¬ 
give it for-the shke of his kinsman Isaac. Farfe thee well!— Yet 
hark thee, good youth, ” said he, turning about, “ thrust thyself not 
too forward iijjfo this vain hurley hurley—1 speak not for endangering 
the steed, and coat of armour, but for the sake of thine own life and. 
limbs. ” — “ Gramcrcy for thy caution, ” said the Palmer, again 
smiling; “T will use thy courtesy frankly, and it will go hard with 
me but I will requite it. ” ’ I. 125-129. 

We come now to'the tournament, or Passage of Arms of Ash¬ 
by, in the description of which the author has made use of all 
his resources, and presented us at once with a more learned anej. 
a more lively picture of that stately and chivalrous divertise- 
ment, than is to be found in any other writer. We must treat 
pur refers.ito a corner of this splendid exhibition. 

* The scene, ’ he observes, * was singularly romantic. On the 
Verge of a wood, which approached to within a mile of the town of 
Ashby, wak an extensive meadow of the finest and most beautiful 
turf, surrounded on one side by the forest, and fringed on the 
othef by straggling oak' trees, some of which had grown to an im¬ 
mense size. ; The ground, as if fashioned on purpose for the martial 
display which was intended, sloped gradually clown on all sides to a 
level bottom, which was enclosed for the lists with strong palisades,, 
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forming a space of a quarter of a mile in length, and about half &* 
'broad. The form was square, save that the corners were consider¬ 
ably rounded- off, in order to aftbrd more convenience for the specta¬ 
tors. The openings for the entry of the combatants were at the 
northern and southern extremities of the lists, accessible by strong 
wobden gates, each wide enough to admit two horsemen riding a- 
breast. At each of these portals were stationed two heralds, attend¬ 
ed by six trumpets, as many pursuivants, and a strong body of mcn- 
at arms for maintaining order, and ascertaining tlie quality of the 
knights who proposed to engage in this martial game.— On a plat¬ 
form beyond tfie southern entrance, formed by a natural elevation ot 
the ground, were pitched five magnificent pavilions, # adorned with 
pennons of russet and black, the chosen colour of the five knights 
challengers^ The cords of the tents were of the same colour. Be¬ 
fore each pavilion was suspended the shield of the knight by whom 
it was occupied, and beside it stood his squire, quaintly disguised a« 
a 1 savage or sylvan man, or in some other fantastic dress, according 
to the taste of his master, and the character which he was pleased to 
assume during the game. The cential pavilion, as the place of ho¬ 
nour, had been assigned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose renown, 
in all games of chivalry, no less than his connexion with the knights 
who had undertaken this Passage of Arms, had occasioned him to be 
eagerly received into tire company of the challengers, and gven ad¬ 
opted as a chief. On one side of his tent were pitched .those of Re¬ 
ginald Pront-de-Bcpuf and Richard de Malvoisin and on the other 
was the pavilion of Hugh de Gentmesnil, &c. . * 

* The-exterior of the fist* was hi part occupied by temporary gal¬ 
leries spread with tapestry and carpets, and accommodated with cu¬ 
shions for the convenience of those ladies and nobles? who were ex¬ 
pected to attend upon the tournament. A narrow space-, betwixt 
these galleries and tW lists, gave accommodation for yeomanry and 
spectators of a better' degree than the mere vulgar, and! might be 
comperes! to the pit of a theatre. The promiscuous multitude ar¬ 
ranged themselves upon large banks of turf prepared for the purpose, 
which, aided by the h&turat elevation of the ground, enabled them to 
,lbok over the galleries, wad obtain a fair view into the lists. Besides 
the accommodation which these stations afforded, manv hundreds 
had perched themselves on the branches of the trees which surround¬ 
ed the xqeadow; and even the steeple of a country church, at some 
jdbtance, w^s crowded with spectators. * I. 133*167. 

Prince John, who was then engaged with Philip of France 
ha his bane and treasonable plots against the life and liberty 
pfifas heroic brother, and baa appointed this festival, partly to 
Aaufeter and display the force of his faction, and partly to court 
popular favour, wa£ conspicuous in the midst or die splendid 
and caracoled within the lists at th.e Lead of a jo- 
▼ini and laughing party, eyeing with bold and lascivious glances 
the beauties who adorned the lofty galleries. Among the most 
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Conspicuous of those was the lovely Rowena, under the pro¬ 
tection of Cedric and his sluggish kinsman of Coningsburgh; 
and not the least distinguished in the throng, was the fair Re¬ 
becca, the daughter of the insulted Jew, who having* got over 
his perils and terrors, appeared here in sumptuous raiment, 
with this beautiful creature on his arm. Several occurrences* 
partly of a ludicrous, and all of a characteristic nature, are de¬ 
scribed with infinite spirit and felicity. But we must go. on tet 
the material business of the scene. 

* The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping 
galleries were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, and 
beahtiful in the northern and midland parts of England; and the con¬ 
trast of the various dresses of these dignified spectators, rendered 
the view tta'gay as it was rich, while the interior and lower space, 
filled with tne substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry England, 
formed, in their more plain attire, a dark fringe, or border, around 
this circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and at the same time 
setting off, its splendour. 

* The enclosed space at the northern extremity of the lists, 
large as it was, was now completely crowded with knights de¬ 
sirous to prove their skill against the challengers, .and, when 
viewed from. the galleries, presented the appearance of a sea of 
waving plumage, intermixed with glistening helmets and tall lances, 
to the extremities of which were, in many cases, attached small 
pennons of«about a span's-breadth, which, fluttering in the air 
as the breeze caught them, joined with the restless motion of 
the feathers to add liveliness to the scene. — The champions 

.now advanced^ through the lists, restraining their fiery steeds, and 
compelling fliem to move slowly, while, at the same time, they 
exhibited their paces, together with the grace and dexterity of the 
riders. As the' procession entered, the sound of a wild Barbaric 
music was heard from behind the tents of the challengers, where 
the perfoWhers were concealed. It was of eastern origin, having 
been brought from the Holy Land; and the mixture of the cym¬ 
bals and bells seethed to bid welcome at once, and defiance, to the 
knights as they advanced. With the eyes of an immense con¬ 
course of spectators fixed upon them, the five knights advanced up 
platform upon which the tents of the challengers stood; and 
mt*re separating themselves, each touched slightfy, and with the re- 
verse of his lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom^he wished to 
..Oppose hims&f. The lower orders of spectators in general—‘nay* 
mtey of the higher, and it is ’even said several of the ladies, were 
wiper disappointed at the champions choosing the arms of 
For the same sort of persons, who, in the present day, applftttd ihcrit 
Hghly rite deepest tragedies, were then interested in ft tournament 
• exactly in proportion to the danger incurred by the ehftlefiewt 4ft* 
gaged.* (• 154—158. * 
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• The fortune of the day is at first decidedly in favour of the/ 
challengers; and after several courses had Been run, no fresh 
champion appearing to oppose them, there was a pause, and 
apparent cessation in the game of war. 

* At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers concluded 

one of those lortg and high flourishes with which they had broken the 
silence of the lists, it was' answered by a solitary trumpet, which 
breathed a note of defiance from the northern extremity. All eyes 
were turned to see the new champion which these sounds announced; 
and no sooner wer6 the.barriers opened than be paced into the lists. 
As far as could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new ad- ' 
Venturer did not greatly excee*d the middle ^ize, and seemed to be 
father slender than strongly made.. Ilis suit of armour was formed 
of steel, richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his shield was a 
young oak-tree pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word Desdi »■ 
eha$o y signifying Disinherited. He was mounted on a gallant black 
horse; and as he passed through the lists he gracefully saluted the 
Prince and the ladies by lowering his lance. The dexterity with 
which he managed his horse, and something of youthful.grace which 
he displayed in his manner, iron him the favour of the multitude, 
which some of the lower classes expressed by crying, “ Touch Ralph' 
de Vipont’s*shield—touch the Hospitaller’s shield; he has the least 
sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain. ” . 

* The champion, moving onward amid.these well-meant hints, a- 
scended the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from the 
lists, and, to the astonishment of all present, riding sftaight up to 
the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear the shield; 
of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. All stood astonished 
at his presumption, but none more than the redoubtethjvnight whom* 
he had thus defied tt» mortal combat. — “ Have you confessed your¬ 
self, brother, ” said file Templiyr, **■ and have you heard mass this 
morning, that you peril your life so frankly ? ” — “ *1 am fitter to 
meet death than thou art, ” answered the Disinherited Knight, for 
.by this name the stranger had recorded himself in the books of the 
tourney. — “ Then take your plape in the fist?, ” Said De ( Bois-Guil- 
bert, “ and look your last upon the sun; for this night thou shall 
sleep in paradise. ” — “ Gramercy for thy courtesy, ** replied the Dis¬ 
inherited Knight; “ and to requite it* 1 advise thee to take afresh 

, horse and a new lance*, for by my honour you will need both. _ 

. Having expressed himself thus coaf&ently, he reined his horseback- 
wards down the slope which he had ascended, and corqpelled hipifio 
-the same wanner to move backwards through the lists, till he reached 
^e northern extremity, where he remained stationary, in expeetd- 
ef his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again attracted 
the applause of the multitude. -i- When the two clrampidns stood 
‘itq^ph other at the two extremities of the lists; the public 
idiwa? strained to the highest pitch. Few augured the pos-** 

'■ t the encounter could terminate well for the Disinherited 
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JKnight; yet his courage and gallantry secured the general gootl 
.wishes of the spectators. — The trumpets had no sooner given the 
signal, than the champions vanished from their posts with the speed 
-of lightning, and closed in the centre' of the lists with the shock of 
A thunderbolt. , The lances burst into shivers up to the very grasp, 
and it seemed at the moment that both knights had fallen, for the 
shock had made each horse recoil backwards upon its liaths. The 
address of the riders recovered their steeds by use of the bridle and 
spur, and having glared on each other for an .instant with eyes which 
seemed to flash tire through* the bars of their visors, each made a 
demi-volte, and retiringtto the extremity of the lists, received a fresh 
lance from tiie attendants. — A loud shout from the spectators, wav¬ 
ing of scarfs and handkerchiefs, and general acclamations, attested 
.the interest taken by the spectators in this encounter; the most equal, 
as well as the best performed, which had graced the day. But no 
sooner had the knights -resumed their station, than the clamour of 
applause was hushed into a silence, so deep and so dead, that it 
seemed the multitude were afraid even to breathe. — A few minutes' 
pauSc haVing been allowed, that the combatants and their horses 
might recover breath, Prince John with his truncheon signed to the 
trumpets to sound the onset. The champions a second time sprung 
from their stations, and closed in the centre of the lists, with the 
same speed, the same dexterity', the same violence, but not the same 
equal fortune as before. 

‘ In thiswecond encounter, the Templar aimed at the centre of his 
antagonist’s shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly that his . spear 
went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. 
.On the othp^ hand, that champion hud, in the beginning-of his ca¬ 
reer, ‘directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Gpilbert’s shield, 
but, changing his aitn almost in the moment of encounter, he ad- 
dresseddt to the helmet, a mark more dillicult tp hit, but which, .if 
attained, rendered the shock more .irresistible. - Yet, even at this dis¬ 
advantage, the Templar sustained his high reputation; and had not 
“the girths of his' saddle burst, he might not have been unhorsed. As 
it chanced, howeyer, ,saddle, horse, and man, rolled on the ground 
undeV acloud of dust - To extricate himself from the stirrups and 
fallen steed, wastothe Templar scarce the work of a moment; and 
stung'with madnesj, both at his disgrace and at the acclamations 
•with which it was hailed by the Spectators, he drew his sword and 
^ssved it Jn defiance of his conqueror. The Disinherited Knight 
Sprung from his steed, and also unsheathed his sword. The nmr- 
of the field, 1 however, spurred their horses between them, and 
reoiinded them, that the laws* of the tournament did not, on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, permit this specie^ of encounter; — “ We shall meet 
again, I trust," said the Templar, casting a resentful glance at his 1 
.antagonist; “ and where there are none to separate us. ” —• “ If wc 
.fdd not, ” said the Disinherited Knight, if the fault shall not be mine; 
C)ji foot or horseback, with spear* w ith axe, or with sword, 1 am alike 
-ready, to encounter thee. ” 1 - I. 104—170. 
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* He discomfits the other four challengers in the same manner* 
and is declared victorious amidst the acclamation of thousands. 
He is then led up to- receive the Congratulation of the Prince* 
to which he answers with a mute obeisance $ and is entrusted 
with the mystic crown, with which be is desired to invest the 
lady he most admires, with the title of Queen of Love and 
Beauty for the remainder of the festival. With this coronet on 
the point of his lance, he turned from the royal pavilion, nnd 
* pacing forwards as slowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly around 
the lists, he seemed to exercise his right of examining the numerous 
fair faces which adorned that splendid circle.*— It was worth while to 
see the different conduct of the beauties who underwent this examin¬ 
ation, dpring the time it was going forward. Some blushed, some 
assumed an air of pride and dignity, some looked straight forward,* 
and essayed to seem utterly unconscious of what whs going on, some 
endeavoured to forbear smiling, and there were two or three who 
laughed outright. There were also some who dropped their veils o- 
ver their charms; but as the War dour Manuscript says these were 
beauties of ten* years standing, it may be supposed that, having had 
their full share of such -vanities, they wefr willing to withdraw their 
claim, in order to give a fair chance to the rising beauties of the- age. 
— At lergth the champion paused beneath the balcony in which the 
Lady Rowena was placed, and the expectation of the spectators was 
excited to the utmost. — Whether from indecision or some other mo¬ 
tive of hesitation, die champion of the day remained stationary for 
more than a gliai|tp, while the. eyes of the.silent audience were rivet¬ 
ted upon hjs motions; and then, gradually and gracefully sinking the 
point of his lance, he* deposited the. coronet which it supported,*at. the 
feet of the fair Rowena The trumpets instantly sounded, while the 
heralds proclaimed the Lady Rowena the Queen of Beauty- and of 
Love for the ensuing day, menacing with suitable penalties those wKp 
should be disobedient to her authority. They then repeated their 
cry of Largesse, to which Cedric, in the height of his joy, replied 
by an ample donative, gnd to which Athelstgne, though less prompt¬ 
ly, added pne equally large.’ . . < 

The valorous champion has not been long retlred to his tent* 
when he is called out to receive thesalufatiofis of the squires.of 
his five vanquished competitors, who humbly make offer to him 
of their war-horses and armour, with a request that he’ would 
j[ntimate his pleasure, either to retain or to ransom them. T*q ' 
$he squire of Bois- Guilbert, who spoke first, he did not imme- 
4iatelyanswer { But ■ ! - . . • • v 1 ^ 

; 0 To you, four sirs, n replied the Rnigbt, addressing those who 
had last spoken, “ and to your honourable and valiant, masters', I 
save one common reply. Comnptd me tp the noble Knights, your, 
WpM iftd*ay, 1 should do ill to deprive them of steeds and arma 
; tsrtieh can never be used by braver*cavaliers.—I would 1 could here? 
$flj| my message to these gallant knights; but being, as I terayny-*' 
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seif, in truth and earnest, the Disinherited^ I must be thus far bound 
to your masters, that they will, of their courtesy, be pleased to ran* 
som their armour, since that which I wear I can b.wdfy term aiine 
own. ” — “ We stand commissioned, ” answered the squire of Regi¬ 
nald Front-de-Baeuf, “ to offer each a hundred zecchins in ransom of 
these horses and suits of armour.” — “ It is sufficient,” sn'.l the 
Disinherited Kwghu “ Half the sum my present necessities com¬ 
pel me to accept; of the remaining half, distribute one moiety among 
yourselves, sir squires, and divide the other half betwixt the heralds 
and the pursuivants, and minstrels and attendants. ” — The squirts, 
with cap in hand, and low reverences, expressed their deep sense of 
a courtesy and generosity^!ot often practised, at least upon a scale so 
extensive. The Disinherited Knight then addressed his discourse to 
Baldwin, the squire of Brian de Bois Guilbert. “ From your mas¬ 
ter, ” said he,I will accept neither arms nor ransom. Say to him 
in my name, that our strife is not ended—no, not till we have fought 
as well with swords as with lances—as well on foot as on horseback. 
To this mortal quarrel he has' himself defied me, and 1 shall not for¬ 
get the challenge*—Meantime, let him be assured, that X hold him 
not as one of his companions, with whom I can with pleasure ex¬ 
change courtesies: but rather as one with whom 1 stand upon terms 
of mortal defiance.” — “ My master,” answered Baldwin, “ knows 
how to "requite scorn with scorn, and blows with blows, as well as 
courtesy with courtesy. Since you disdain to accept any 

share of the,ransom at which you have rated the, arms of the other 
knights, 2 must leave his armour and his horse here, being well as¬ 
sured that he will never mount the one nor wear, the other. ” —~ « You 
have-spoken well, good squire,” said the Disinherited if sight,-“well 
and boldly, s® it beseemeth him to speak ivlvo answers for ant absent 
master. Leave not, however, the horse and armour here. Restore 
them to thy master; or, if he scorns to accept them, retain them, 
good friend, for thine own use. So far as they are .mine, I bestow, 
them upon you freely. ” — Baldwin made a deep obeisance, and re¬ 
tired jvith his companions; and the Disinherited Knight entered the 
pavilion. ’ 1.197-200. 

This is all very stately and imposing-—and is given* more- * 
over, with infinite spirit and likelihood. But there is another 
day’s work of it; ana we fear we must hasten to the end of this 
gallant Whibition. Our readers, we suppose, or such n$. least as. 
pave any experience of romances, have already discovered that * 
the Disinherited Knight is tlie Palmer-of Bother wood; and pro¬ 
bably surmised further, that the said Palmer is no other than_ 
the brave Wilfrid of Iyanhoe, of whose ieajs in arms he was s Qz 
tardy to speak. Gurth, the faithful swineherd, is also trans¬ 
formed into his squire, and has two excellent scenes in that cha¬ 
racter in the interval of the tournament—one with old Isaac the v • 
Jew and his loyely and ntsgnaiurqous daughter, and the odttfX 
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with a band of jolly outlaws, who stop, but deal handsomely 
with him as he passes through the forest. For those, however, 
as well as for the details of the second day’s jousting, we must 
refer our readers to the book. Wilfrid, ’by the potent aid of an 
Unknown champion in black armour, is again triumphant; and 
is led to receive the chaplet of honour from the fair hands of 
Rowena, to whom, as lo all the other spectators, his person, and 
the dangerous wounds under which he is sinking, are yet un¬ 
known. He kneels gently, however, at* the foot of her throne; 
and then, 

* Rowena, descending from her station with a graceful and digni¬ 
fied step, was about to’place.the chaplet which she held in her hand 
upon the helmet of the champion, when the marshals exclaimed with 
one voice, “ It must not be thus—his head must be bare. ” The 
knight muttered faintly a few words, which were lost in the hollow of 
liis helmet, but their purport seemed to be a desire that his casque 
might not be removed, — Whether from love of form or from curio¬ 
sity, the marshals paid no attention to his expressions of reluctance, 
but’unhelmed him by cutting the laqes of his casque, and undoing the 
.fastening of his gorget. When the helmet was removed, the well-, 
formed, yet sun-burnt features of a young man of twenty-five were 
seen, amidst a profusion of short fair liuir. His Countenance was as 
pale as fjeath, and marked in one or two places with streaks of blood. 
—Rowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint shriek ; 
but at once summoning up the energy of her disposition, and com¬ 
pelling herself, as it were, to proceed, while her frame yet trembled 
with the violence of sudden emotion, she placed upon the drooping, 
head of the victor the splendid chaplet which was the cmetined. reward 
of the day, and pronounced, in a clear and distinct tone, these words; 

I bestow on thee this chaplet, Sir Knight, as the meed of valour 
assigned to this day’s victor: ” Here she paused a moment, and then 
firmly added; “ And upon brows more worthy could a wreath of chi- 

* valry never be placed! ” — The knight stooped his head, and kissed 
the hand of the lovely sovereign by whom niS valour had been re- 

* warded; and then, sinking yet farther $>rwafcd, layprostrate. at her 

v feet. ’ I. 256, 257. ' .V 


• In the midst of these transactions, Prince John receives from 
Philip of France that memorable intimation of theHieroiq 
.Richard's osenpe from their machinations, which wa^ coached 
in those emphatic words-jd* Take heed to yourself, for the I$e». 
Vilis unchained; ” and, in his terror ami consternation, pro¬ 
poses! immediately to break up the assembly. He is reinitiated, 
Iipw^ver, that the populace and yeomanry, whom it is now more 
vstfidh^eyer his interest to cbipsHiato, would be disappoint^'ff the 
)rizes of archery, /or which alone persons of their order *icnul4 
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bold stout yeoman had offended the Prirfee repeatedly in tho» 
course of the tournament by the sturdy freedom and independ¬ 
ence of his deportment, and had been ordered, under grievous 
penalties, to try his skill against the bowmen of Needwoo.d and 
Charnwood; and we must lay before our readers the first proofk 
of the prowess of this worthy person, who is the Dandy Din- 
mont of the present tale, and makes no small figure in its sequel. 

* One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their shaft* . 
yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, 
ten were fixed in the target, and the others rsinged so near it, that, 
considering the distance*of the mark, it was accounted good archery. 
Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the inner ring were 
shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who was ac¬ 
cordingly pronounced victorious. — “ Now, Locksley, " said Prince 
John to the devoted yeoman, with a bitter smile, “ wilt thou try 
conclusions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldrick, and 
quiver to the Provost of the sports ? ” — “ Sith it may be no better, ” 
said Locksley, “ I am content to try my fortune; on condition that 
when I jiave shot two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's, he shall be 
bound to shoot one at that which I shall propose. ” — “ That .is but 
fair, ” answered Prince John, ‘‘ and it shall not be refused thee.— 
If thop dost beat this braggart, Hubert, I will fill the bugle with 
silver-pennies for thee. ” — ‘‘ A*man can but do his best, ”, answered 
Hubert; “ but my great-grandsire drew a good long bow at Hust¬ 
ings, and Intrust not to dishonour his memory. ” — The former target 
was now removed, and afresh one of the same size placed in its room. 
Hubert, who, as victor in the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot 
first, took bis aim with great deliberation,# long measuring-the dis¬ 
tance with his eye, wjiile he held in his hand his bended bow/ with 
the arrow placed on the string. At length he made a step forward, 
and raising the bow at the full stretch of his left arm, till the centre 
or grasping^place was nigh level with his face, he drew 'the bow- 
’ string to hi* ear. The arrow whistled through the air, and lighted, 
within the inner-ring, of the target, hut not exactly ip the centre. — 

You have.not allowed for the wind, Hubert,” said his antagonist, 
bending .his bow; “ or that had been a better shot. ” — So saying, 
arid, without showing the least anxiety to pause upon his aim, Locks- 
ley Slept to the appointed station, and shot his arrow as. carelessly in 
; appearance as if he had not even looked at the mark. He was speak- 

almost' at the instant that the shaft left the bow-string, yet, it 
Righted in the target two inches nearer to the wdiite spot* which 
1 Hbark&J the centre than that of Hubert. — “ By the light of heaven! ” 
said Prince John to Hubert, “ an thou suffer that rqnagatc knave to 

* overebtne thee, thou art worthy of the gallows. ” — Hubert had but 

* one set speech for all occasions. An your highness were to hang 

, pne, ” he staid, “ a man can but do his best. Nevertheless, ray 
, ijgrandsire dwew a good how ”- “ Tlie foul fiend on thy grand* 

and all his generation, " interrupted John ; “ shoot, knave, and 
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shoot thy best, or it shall.be the worse for thee. ” — Thus exhorted, 
Hubert resumed his place, and not neglecting the caution which he 
had received from his adversary, he made the necessary allowance for 
a very light air of wind, which had just arisen, add shot so successful¬ 
ly, that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the target. — “ A 
Hubert ! a Hubert ! ” shouted the populace, more interested in a 
known person than in a stranger. “ In the clout!—in the clout !— 
a Hubert for ever! ” — “ Thou’ can’st not mend that shot, Locks- 

ley, ” said the Prince, with an insulting smile_“I will notch his 

shaft for him, however, ” replied Locksley. — And letting fly hfs ar¬ 
row with a little more precaution than before, it lighted right upon 
that of his competitor, which it split to sliivers. The people who 
stood around were so astonished at his wonderful dexterity, that they , 
could not even give vent to their surprise in their usual clamour. 

This must be the devil, and no man of flesh and blood, ” whisper-* 
ed the yeomen to each other; “ such archery was never seen since a 
how was first bent in Britain. ” 

“ And now, ” said Locksley, ft I crave * your grace’s pernns- 
. sfon to plant such a mark as is used^ in the north country; and 

welcome every brave yeoman who shall try a shot at it*to win 

a. smile from the bonny lass he loves best.” — He then turued 
to leave the lists. “ Let your guards attend me, ” he said, “ if 

‘ you please—I go but to cut a rod, from the next willow bush. ” 

— Prince John made a signal that some attendants should fol¬ 


low him in case of his escape ; but the cry of “ Shamil shame ! ” 
which burst from the multitude, induced him to alter his ungenerous 
purpose. — Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand 
about six feet in lengthy perfectly straight, and rather^thicker than . 
a man’s thumb. He began to peel this with great coutposure, ob¬ 
serving, at the same time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot at 
a target so broad as had hitherto been used, was to put shame upon 
his skill. • “.For his own pint, ” he said, “ and in the iapd where he 
was bred, men would as soon take for their mark King Arthur’s , 
round-table, which held sixty knights around A child of seven 
years old, ” he said, “ might hit it with a headless shaft; but, ” 
added he, walking deliberately to the other end of the lists, and stick¬ 
ing the willow wand'upright in the ground, “ he that hits tliat.rod 
at live-score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow and 
quiver before a king, an it were the stout King Richard himself.” — 

** My grandsrtt*, ” said Hubert, u drew a good bow at the battle of 
Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in his Jife—and neither wiiif 
I. If ftiis yeoman can cleave that rod, t give him the bucklers—of| 
rather, I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin; and not to any bu- 
man skill; a man can but do his best, and I will not shoot ftjiaSife j j 
■ am sure to miss. A might as well shoot at the edge of ourparsonV 
whittle, or at a wheat ^avf, or at a sun-beam, as at a twinkling white 
jireak which 1 can hardly see. “ Cowardly dog! ” said Print* 
&Sn r *—« girttdj jUckslcy, do thottehoot; but, if thqq hiptest 
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a mark, I will say thou art the first man ever did so. Howe’er it bt> 
thou shalt not crow over us with a mere show of superior skill. ” — 
“ I will do my best, as Hubert says, ” answered LockSley; u no 
man can do more. ” — So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the 
present occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and changed 
the string, which he thought was no longer truly round, having been 
a little frayed, by the two former shots. He then took his aim with 
some deliberation, and the multitude awaited the event in breathless 
silence. The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill: his arrow 
“split the .willow rod against .which it was aimed. A jubilee of accla¬ 
mations followed ; and even Prince John, in admiration of Lockslcy’s 
skill, lost his dislike to his person. “ These twenty nobles, ” be 
said, “ which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own; 
ye will make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery and service with us 
as a yeoman of our body guard, and be near to our person. For 
never did so strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a 
shaft. ” — “ Pardon me, noble Prince, ” said Locksley ; “ but I have 
vowed, that if ever I take service, it should be with your royal bro¬ 
ther King Richard. These twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who 
has this day drawn as brave a bow as his grandsirc did dt Hastings. 
Had his modesty not refused the trial, he would have hit the wand 
as well as 1. ” — Hubert shook his head as he received with reluct¬ 
ance the bounty of the stranger; and Lockslcv, anxious to escape 
further observation, mixed with the crowd, and was seen no more. * 
I. 270-277- 

The Prince afterwards-entertains Cedric and Athelstane, at a 
gorgeous banquet, where their Saxon blood is inflamed by the 
•sarcasms on^fcfieir Saxon simplicity; and they take horse for 
their own homes, in no very good humour with the Norman 
chivalry, and with increased contempt and dislike of their en¬ 
tertainer. ■ 

The plot nowjthickens, and assumes a complication which would 
be a little perplexing to vulgar makers* of abstracts. Bracy, a 
• profligate knight of Prince John’s faction, enters into a plot.with 
Bois-Guilbert to waylay the Saxon party, and carry them off to 
Front-de^BjoeuPs castle, where the lady Rowena is to be forced 
to marry Bracy, and the rest liberated on ransom. * Ivanhoe, 
in theipiedh time, had been carried from the lists in the litter of 
the fair Jewess, Rebecca, and tended and half cured* by her me¬ 
dical skilf, when she and her father are again obliged to travel, 
arid agrfee to carry their valiant patient along with them. This 
partycaccidentally falls in with that of Cedric in the forest, and 
are''^W;difl|cfu}ty admitted to the protection of their company— 
tfvhen ’fchey *arfe all set upon by the gang of Bracy aud Bois- 
Gv lbert; in the disguise of woodsmen, and led off in the night 
tdffcbe castle of their ruffian accomplice. The faithful jester arid 
ihfi sturdy Gurth contrive to escape, and give notice of the orifcf 
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«rage' to the valiant Locksley, whom they meet, with some of his 
followers, in their proper vocation of huntsmen and outlaws, and 
who engages to make a bold push for their rescue, or even their 
deliverance from the castle of their oppressors, and proceeds to 
collect his associates for this generous enterprise. In this quest 
he is fortunate enough to fall on an unexpected and puissant au¬ 
xiliary, to explain whose appearance some further details are 
necessary. 

The Black Knight, whose prowess had so materially contri-, 
bpted to Wilfrid’s victory, had glided from the lists the moment 
the contest had ceased, and paced along fhe woodlands till night¬ 
fall ; when he lost his way, and found himself at last before a 
lonely hermitage, placed beside a fountain aud a ruined chapel, 
in an open glade of the forest. Here he knocked long for ad¬ 
mittance, and only obtained it at last by threats of force and 
Compulsion.—A hermit' of portentous bulk and vigour at last 
opened the door, and reluctantly allowed him to enter. We 
must indulge ourselves with a pretry long quotation for the re¬ 
sult of this meeting, which is fc givtn in the very best manner of 
the author. 


m * * 

* They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at each other; each 
thinking in his heart that he had seldom se’en a stronger'or more ath¬ 
letic figure than was placed opposite to him. — “ Reve^nd hermit, ” 
said the kuight, after looking long and fixedly at his host, “ were it 
not to interrupt your devout meditations, I would pray to know three 
things of your holiness; first, where 1 am to put my horse ?—second¬ 
ly, what I can have for sapper ?—thirdly, whfere 1 am to take up my 
couch for the night ? ” — “ 1 will reply to you, ” said the hermit, 
w hh my finger, it being against my rule to speak by words where 
signs can answer the purpose. ” • So saying,, he pointed*successively 
to two comers of the hut. “ Your stable, " said he, “ is there— 
your bed there ; and, ” teaching down a platter With two handfuls of 
parched peas‘upon it from the neighbouring shelf, and placing it 
upqn the table, he added, “your supper is there.” — Theknight 
shrugged his shoulders, and leaving the hut, .brought Jn hi« horse, 
^which in the interim he had fastened to a tree), unsaddled him* with 
much attention, and spread jupoti theWd’s Sfwn 

mantle. — Jh^ hermit .was apparently somewhat moved toebmpas* 
by the anxiety as well as address which the stranger displayed ia 
i tSb ^ horrc;for, muttering something about pro vender left foi 
^ keeper s palfrey, he dragged out of a recess a toundteof fomge, 
*hichhe spread before the knight’s charger, and -immediately after! 

’•■Sgt fern in ihecotner whlch ht 

hid MMted rider a Conch- The knight returned hhn thank, 
v• fad, this duty done, both resumed their eeata^d 
*®° «ood the trembler of peas placed between >h |a i 
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The hermit, after a long grace, which had once been Latin, but of 
which original language few trace* remained,- excepting here and* 
there the long rolling termination of some word or phrase, set ex¬ 
ample to his guest, by modestly putting into a very large mouth, fur¬ 
nished with teeth which might have ranked with those of a boar both 
in sharpness and whiteness, some three or four dried peas,—a miser¬ 
able grist as it seemed for so large and able a mill_The knight, in 

order to follow so laudable an example, laid aside his helmet, hi» 
corslet, and 'the greater part of his armour, and showed to the her¬ 
mit a head thick-curled with yellow hair,.high features, blue eyes, 

* remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well formed, having an 
upper lip clothed with njustachios darker than his hair, and bearing 
altogether the look of a bold, ddring, and enterprising man, with 
which his strong form well corresponded. — The hermit, as if wish¬ 
ing to answer to the confidence of his guest, threw badk his cowl, 
and -shewed a round bullet-head belonging to a man in the prime of 
life. His close-shaven crown, surrounded by a circle of stiff curled 
black hair, had something the appearance of a parish pinfold begirt 
Jby its'high hedge. The features expressed nothing of monastic au¬ 
sterity, or of ascetic privations ; on the contrary, it was a bold bluff 
countenance, with broad black eyebrows, a well turned forehead, and 
cheeks as round and vermilion as those of a trumpeter, from which 
descended a long and curly black beard. Such a visage, joined to 
the brawny, form of the holy man, spoke rather of sirloins and 
haunches, than of peas and pulse. This incongruity did not escape 
the guest. wifter he had with great difficulty accomplished the mas¬ 
tication of a mouthful of the dried peas, he found it absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to request his pious entertainer to furnish him with some li- 

* quor; who replied to his request by placing before him a large can 
of the purest water from the fountain. — “ It is from the well of St 
Dunstan, ” said he, “ in which, betwixt sun and sun, he baptized 
five hprtdred*heathen Danes and Britons—blessed be liis name!” 
And applying his black beard to the pitcher, he took a draft much 
more moderate in quantity than his encomitim seemed to warrant. 
—It seems to me,’reverend father, ” said the Knight, “ that the 
small morsels which you eat; together with this holy, but somewhat 
ihip beverage, have thriven with you marvellously. You appear p 
than more fit to win the ram at a wrestling match, or the ring at a" 
bout at quaiter-staf£ dr the bucklers at a sword-play, than, to linger 
but yourtirae in this desolate wilderness, saying masses and living 

* Upon pattfhedpeas and cold water. — “ Sir Knight, ” -answered the 

4 hermit, thoughts, like those of the ignorant laity, arc^ accord¬ 

ing to’the flesh. It hs& pleased our Lady and my patron §aint to 
blessthe pittance.to which I restrain myself ’even as the pulse *and 
wafer blessed to the children Shadrach, Meshech, and Afiednego, 
who drank the' same rather than defile thehnselves with the wine and 
hieats whieh^werfe,appointed them by the. King of the Saracens. ” -- 

<*Holy father, ” said thfe Knight, “ upon whose countenance .it 
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hath pleased Heaven to work such a miracle, permit a sinful layman 
r to crave thy name ? ” — ** Thou may’st call me, ” answered the. her¬ 
mit, “ the Clerk of Copmanhurst, for so am I termed in these parts 
—they ndd, it is true, the epithet holy, but I stand not upon that, 
as being unworthy of such addition. And now, valiant Knight, 
may 1 pray ye for the name of my honourable guest ? " —‘ “ Truly," 
said the Knight, “ Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, men call me in these 
parts the Black Knight—many, Sir, add to it the epithet of Slug¬ 
gard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be distinguished. ” — The 
hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at his guest’s reply. —“ I 
see, ” said he, “ Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art a man of pru¬ 
dence and of counsel; and moreover, I sea, that my poor monastic 
fare likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been, to the 
license of courts and of camps, and the luxuries of cities; and now 
I bethink me, Sir Sluggard, that when the charitable keeper of this 
forest-walk left these dogs for my protection, and also those bundles 
of forage, he left me also some food, which, being unfit for my use, 
the very recollection of it had escaped me amid my more weighty 
meditations. ” — “ I dare be sworn l.e did so, ” said the Knight ^ 
“ I was convinced that there was better food in the cell, Holy Clerk, 
since you first dpffed your cowl:—your keeper is ever a jovial fellow: 
and none who beheld thy grinders contending with these peas, and 
thy throat flooded with this ungenial element, could see tliee doomed 
to such horse-provender and horse-beverage, ” (pointing,to the pro¬ 
visions upon the table), and refrain from mending thy cheer.— 
Let us see the keeper’s bounty therefore without delay. v 

* The hermit cast a wistful look upon the. knight, in which there 
was a sort of comic expression of hesitation, os if uncertain how far 
he should act prudently in trusting his guest. There v^as, however, 
as much of-bold frankness in the knight’s countenance as was possible 
to be expressed by features. His smile, too, had something in it ir¬ 
resistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith and 1 ; loyalty, with 
which his host could not refrain from sympathizing. — After exchang¬ 
ing a mute glance or two, the hermit went to the further side of the 
hut, and opened a hutch, which was concealed with great care and 
some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark closet, into which this 
, aperture gave admittance, he brought a large pasty, bilked in a pew¬ 
ter platter of unusual dimensions. This mighty dish he placed before 
his guest; who,, using his poniard to cut it open, lost no time in mak¬ 
ing himself acquainted with its contents. — “I have'been in Pales* 
tine, Sir Cl&rk, ” said the knight, stopping short of ajfudden, “ and* ' 
I bethink me it is a custom there, that every host who entertains a 
guest shall assure him of the wfiolesomeness of his food, by partaking 
of it along with him* Far be it from me to suspect sp holy a tnan of 
aught inhospitable; nevertheless I will be highly bound to yOu would 
you, comply with this eastern custom. ”, — “ To ease your uhneces- 
Uiuy scruphs, Sir Knight, I will for once depart from my rule,*" r#- 
; jdied the hermit. And as there were no forks in these days, hi# 
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dutches were instantly in the bowels of the pasty. — The ice of ce¬ 
remony being once broken, it seemed matter of rivalry between the* 
guest and the entertainer which should display the best appetite; and 
although the former had probably fasted longest, yet the hermit fair¬ 
ly surpassed him. — “ Holy Clerk," said the knight, when his hun¬ 
ger was appeased, “ I would gage my good.horse yonder against a 
zecchin, that that same honest keeper to whom we are obliged for the 
" venison, has loft thee a stoup of wine, or a runlet of canary, or some 
such trifle, by way of ally .to this hoble pasty. This would be a cir¬ 
cumstance, doubtless, totallv unworthy to dwell in the memory of so 
•rigid an anchorite; yet, I think, were you to search yonder crypt 
• once moie, you would finjjl that I am right in my conjecture. ” — The 
hermit only replied by a grin ; and, returning to the hutch, lie pro- 
duc"d a leathern bottle, which might contain about four quarts. He 
jf'io hrc’jjiit forth two large drinking cups, made out of the horn of 
tl.»- urus,. and hooped with silver. Having made this goodly provi- 
siV* for v t: h;ng down the supper, he seemed to think no further ce¬ 
rt's.; .iiioiVi sciuple accessary on his part; but, filling both clips, and 
spying, in the ou>:on fashion, “ tVaes hnel. Sir Sluggish Knight! " 
he emptied Ins own at a draught. — “ I)nnk hael! Holy Clerk of 
Coprmmhio, 4 ” answered the warrior, and did his host reason in a 
similar brimmer, ’ II. 26—36. 

Auej; litis auspicious beginning, the scene goes oir as might 
lmve been expected. The two boon companions carouse and 
carol til! * . ckcrowing; and are in the midst of their obstrepe¬ 
rous jovial::^, when Lock si ey and his woodmen arrive at th<? 
hermitngi, to summon its brawny inmate to bear apart in their 
.expedition. Though somewhat startled at the appearance of 
the Black Knight, they propotmd the.adventure to him also; 
in which, after the merits of the case have been explained to 
him, he heartily engages; and the friar being donned the equip¬ 
ments of a forester over his "frock and tunic, and taken a long 
composing draught of the blessed spring of St Dunstan, sets 
gaily forward at the head of them.' 

In the interior of the castle, fti the mean time, a great variety 
of scenes are enqctipg. The worthy owner, with the Templar’s 
two black slaves, are in the dungeon, threatening to broil the poor 
Jew On ft gridiron, unless be instantly comes down with a mighty 
random; * Bracyjs unsuccessfully striving with the scorn and the 
tears of the Lady Kowena id one turret, and the l&nplar me¬ 
nacing ail manner of abominations to the fair Jewess in ano¬ 
ther; while the valiant Cedric is bursting with indignation in his 
ptisan h#U—and the noble Athdstane beside him, grumbling 
violently at the delay of his noon-tide meal. It is impossible for 
us to enter .into each of these compartments; and we prefer that 
which exhibits the wooing of the lovely Rebecca. We have 
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hitherto said too little of this delightful personage; who is from 
•the beginning the most angelic character in the story, ami ends 
with engrossing its chief interest. - The author, it may be ob¬ 
served, lias generally one poetical or impossible character in 
each'of his pieces—somebody too good and enchanting to be 
believed in—and yet so well humanized and identified with our 
loiter nature as to pass for a reality;—and Rebecca is the god- 
dess of the work before us. We know so little, indeed, what 
a Jewish damsel really was in the days’ of. Richard the 1st, that 
the author may be allowed to have had some scope for his in-^- 
ventions; and certainly a being of more < nymph-like form, or 
goddess-like deport, 5 never has been represented in the fictions 
of painting or poetry. We must pass over some very beautiful 
and touching scenes of her tendance on the wounded and thank¬ 
less Wilfrid, when feelings, rather more tender than those of 
pity, are represented as stealing unconsciously into the pure and 
pitying heart of the Jewess—and come at once to her agonizing 
interview with the daring nnd*unprinciplcd Templar.—He ap¬ 
proaches her first in that disguise of an outlaw in which*he had 
seized on her party; and when, misled by this garb, she offers 
him her jewels $nd wealth for her deliverance, he drops the 
mask, and says— . 

‘ “ I am not an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon. And I am One 
who will be more prompt to hang thy neck and arms with pearls and 
diamonds, > which so well become them, than to deprive?thee of these < 
ornaments. ”—“ What would’st thou have of me, ” said Rebecca, 

“ if not my wealth ?—We can have nought in common between us 
—you are a Christian—I am a Jewess.—Our union were contrary to 
the laws, alike of the church, and the synagogue. “ It were so 
indeed,” replied the Templar, laughing; “ wed with a Jewess? 
Despardirux /-y not if she were the‘queen of Sheba. And know, 
besides, sweet daughter of Zion, that were the most Christian king 
%o offer mo his most Christian daughter with Languedoc for a dowry 
1 could not Wed her. It is against my vow fo love any maiden, other¬ 
wise than pnr amours, as I will love thee. I tim a Templar. Behold 
the cross of my holy order.” — “ Darest thou appeal to it,” said 
Rebecca, “ on an occasion Ijke the present ? ” — “ And if’Idoso, ” * 
said the Templar, “ it concerns not thee, who art no believer in th© 
blessed sign of our salvation. ” — “ I believe as nay fathers taught, ” 
said Rebecca; and may God forgive my belief if ertonqous! But 
/you, Sir Knight, what is yours, when you appeal withoilrscfupl^ m , 
that which you deem most holy, even while you are about to trahS- 

J ress the raost'sblehm of ypur vows as a knight, and as amap df ; rb- 
gion?” — “ It is gravely and tvell pieached, "O' :'dau|ft^e|;;of 
” answered the Templars;. “ but, gentle 'Bciieaihsttcai 
Jewish prejudices make thee blind to our high privilege* • Mar- 
f^iiage were an enduring crime on # the part bf*a Templar f but what 
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lesser folly I may practise, I shall speedily be absolved from at thfs 
next Preceptory of our Order. Not the wisest of jm>:i.»rehs. not Ins 
father, whose examples you must needs allow are w. iyhtv, claimed 
wider privileges than we poor soldiers ot’ the Temple of Zion lutvt* 
won by our zeal in its defence. The protectors of Solomon's Temple 
may claim license by the example of Solomon.” — “ If thou reddest 
the Scripture,” said the Jewess, “ and the lives of the saint*-., only 
to justify thine own license and profligacy, thy crime is like tli.it of 
him who extracts poison from the most healthful :v'd neci-avry 
•herbs.” — The eyes of the Templar flashed fire at tins reproof— 
“ Hearken,” he said, ‘ l , Rebecca; I have hitherto spoke mildly t<» 
thee, but now my language shall be that of a ennqmvor. Thou ;-r< 
the captive of my bow and spear—subject to mv will by the laws of 
/ill nations ; nor will I abate an inch of my right, or abstain from 
taking by violence what thou refusest to entreaty or mcis-diy.”— 
“ Stand back, ” said Rebecca—“ stand back, and hear me ere dum 


offertst to commit a sin so deadly! My strength tlmn may'st indu’d 
overpower, for God made women weak, and trusted their defence to 
man’s generosity. Hut I will pioclaim thy villany, Templar from 
one cud of Europe to the other. I will owe to the sc.perMitron of 
thy brethren what their compassion might refuse me.— Each i’recep- 
tory—each Chapter of thy Order, shall learn, that, like a heretic, 
thou hast sinned with a Jewess. Those who tremble not at thy 
crime, will hold thee accursed for having so far dishonoured the cross 
• thou wearest, as to follow a daughtei of my people. ” — Thou art 
• keen-witted, Jewess," replied the Templar, well aware of the truth 
of what she spoke, and that the rules of his Order condemned in the 
♦most positive manner, and under high penalties, such intrigues a*- he 
now prosecuted, and that, in some instances, even degradation had 
followed upon it—“ thou art sharp-witted, ” he said, “ but loud must 
be thyf voice of. complaint, if it is heard beyond the iron walls of 
this castle; within these, murmurs, laments, appeals to justice, and 
screams for help, die alike silent away. One tiling only can save 
thee, Rebecca, ptibmit to thy fate—embrace our religion, and thou 
shah go forth ift such state, that many a Norman lady shall yield as 
well in pomp as in beauty to the favourite of the best lance among 
the defenders of the Temple.” — “ Submit to my fate!” said Re¬ 
becca—“ and, saered Heaven! to what fate?—embrace thy reli¬ 
gion! and what religion can it be that harbours such a villain— Ikon 
tjje best lance of the Templars!—craven Knight!—forsworn Priest! 
I spit at thee, and I defy thee.—The God of Abraham’s promise 
hath opened an escape to his daughter—even from this abyss of’ h in¬ 
famy! ” ■ 

As sfie spoke, she threw open the latticed window’ which led to 
\ the bartizan, and in an instant after, stood on the very verge 
of the parapet, with not the slightest screen between her and ilia 
tremendous depth below. Unprepared for such a desperate effort, 
for sfye had.hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois-Guilbert had 
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neither time to intercept nor to stop her. As he offered to advance, 
she exclaimed, “ Remain where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy 
choice advance !—one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from the pre¬ 
cipice ; my body shall be crushed out of the very form of humanity 
upon the stones of that court-yard, ere it becomes the victim of thy 
brutality. ” — As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and extended 
them towards Heaven, as if imploring mercy on her soul before she 
made the final plunge. The Templar hesitated; and a resolution which 
hud never yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his admiration of 
her fortitude. “ tome down, ” lie said, “ rash girl!—I swear by * 
earth, and sea, and sky, I will offer thee nojofienee. ”— “ I, will not 
trust thee, Templar, ” said Rebecca; “ thou liast taught me better 
how to estimate the virtues of thine Order. The next Preceptory 
would grant thee absolution for an oath, the keeping of which con¬ 
cerned nought but the honour or the dishonour of a miserable .Jewish* 
maiden. ” — “ You do rue injustice, ” said the Templar ; “ I swear 
to you by the name which 1 bear—by the cross on my bosom—by 
the swqrd on my side—by the ancient crest of my fathers do I Swear, 

I will do thee no injury whatsoever. If not lor thyself, yet for thy 
father’s sake fbrbear. I will be his friend, and in this castle he will 
need a powerful one. ” *— “ Alas 1 ” said Rebecca, “ I know it but too 
well—dare I trust thee ? ” — “ May my arms be reversed, and my 
name dishonoured, ” said Brian de Bois*G uilbert, “ if thou shdlt have 
reason to complain of me ! Many a law, many a commandment have 
I broken, but my word never.” — “ I will then trust thee,” said He- 
becca, “ thus far;" and she descended from the verge of the battle* 
ment, but remained standing close by one of the embrasures, or 
machicoltes, as they were then called. “ Here, ” she said, “ 1 take 
my stand. Remain where thoo art; and if thou shalt attempt to di¬ 
minish, by one step, the distance now between us, thou shalt see that 
the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul with God, than her ho¬ 
nour to the Templar. ” 


‘ While Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, which 
corresponded so well with the expressive beauty of her countenance, 
gave to her looks, air, and manner, a dignity that seemed more than 
mortal. Her glance quailed, not, her cheek blanched not, for the 
fear of a fate so instant and So horrible; on the Contrary, the thought 
that she had her fate at her command, and could escape at will from 
infamy to death, gave a yet deeper colour of carpatiqn to her com¬ 
plexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her eye. Bois-Guilbert, 
proud, himself and high-spirited, thought he had never beheld beautj&r 
so animated and so' commanding. — “ Let there be peace between us, 
Rebecca, ” be said. — “ Peace, if thou wilt, ” answered Rebcccu— 


“ Peaces—but with this space between. ” — “ Thou need’st ho long¬ 
er fear me, ” said Bois-Guilbert. — “1 fear thee not, ” replied she; 
“ thanks to him that reared this dizzy tower so high, that nought 
filuld fall from it and lrwe^rlth^nks to him, and to the God of Israel ! 
—I fear thm not," ’: 
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We must stop here, though the rest of the dialogue is sits* 
tained in a tone still more impressive: But it is suddenly broken 
off, along with the different occupations of the various other 
persons we have mentioned, by the sound of a bugle of defiance, 
and the mustering of Lock.ilev and his followers before the gates 
of the castle. After various hopeless attempts at negotiation, 


ii 

foc^l readily takes on hifti the hazardous olliee. For the honour 
of this worshipful person, whom also we have too much ne¬ 
glected, wc must give the close of his interview with his master 
Cedric is at first imposed on by the ecclesiastical habit, and pro¬ 
poses to go to prayers—when 

• “ Wait yet a moment, good uncle, ” said the Jester, in his natural 
tone ; “ bitter look long before ye leap in the dark. ” — “ By rnv 
faith, ” said Cedric, “ 1 should know that -voice. ” — “ It is that o. 
your trusty slave and jester, ” answered Wamba, throwing back his 
cowl. “ Ilad you taken a fool’s advice formerly, you would not have 
been here at all. Take a fool’s advice now, and you will not be here 
Song." — “ How mean’st thou, knave?” answered the Saxon.— 

“ Even thus, ” replied Wamba; take thou this fro^k and cord, 
which are all. the orders I ever had, and march quietly out of the 
. castle, leaving me your cloak and girdle to take the long leap in thy 
stead. ” — “ Leave thee in niv stead ! ” said Cedric, astonished at 
lhe proposal; “ why, they would hang thee, my poor knave.”— 
“ E’en let them do as they are permitted, ” said Wamba; “ I trust 
—no disparagement to your birth--that the son of Witless may hang 
in a chain with as much gravity as the chain hung upon his ancestor 
the alderman* ”—“Well, Wamba,” answered Cedric, “ for one 
thing will I grant thy request. And that is, if thou wilt make the 
exchange of garments with Lord Athelstane instead of me.” — “ No, 
by St Dunstan, ” answered Wamba; “ there were little reason in 
that. Good right there is, that the son of Witless should suffer to save 
the son of Hereward; but little wisdom there were in his dying for 
the benefit of one whose fathers were strangers to his." — “ Villain, ” 
said Cedric, “ the fathers of Athelstane wcre-monarchs of England. ,rf 
“ Tliey might be whomsoever they pleased, ” replied Wiflnba; “ but 
my neck stands too straight upon my shoulders to have it twisted for 
their sake. ” — “I am like John-a-Duck’sraare, that will let no man 
mount her but John-a-Duck. I came.to savd my master, arid if he 
will not cflhsent—basta—I can hut go away hotne again. Kind scr- 
V vice cannot be chucked from hand to hand like a shuttlecock or stool- 
ball. I’ll hung for no man but my own born-master. *’ — u Go, then, 
noble Cedric, ” said Athelstane; “ neglect not this opportunity 4 
Tour presence without may encourage friends to our rescue— yo».(r 

i • if 

. « * • 


it occurs to the besiegers to send Wstmba the jester into th 
place, in the disguise of a friar, come to pray with the unhn]i 
j>y captives whom the Normans had menaced with instant deatl 
if their deliverers did not retire—and the valiant and fait hi i 
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remaining 1 here would ruin us all. ” — “ And is there any prospect, 
then, of rescue from without ? ” said Cedric, looking to the Jester. 
— “ Pros])ect, indeed!” echoed Wamba; “ let me tell you, when 
you fill my cloak, you arc wrapped in a general’s cassock. Five hun¬ 
dred men are there without, and I was this morning one of their chief 
leaders. My fool’s-cap was a casque, and my bauhle a truncheon. 
Well, we shall sec what good they shall make by exchanging a fool 
for a wise man. Truly, I fear they will lose in valour what they may 
gain in discretion. And so farewell, master, and be kind to poor 
(iurth and his dog Fangs?; and let my cockscomb hang in the hall at« 
Rotherwdod, in memory that I flung away^ my life for my master, 

like a faithful-fool. ” — The last word came out with a sort of 

double expression, betwixt jest and earnest. The tears stood in 
Cedric’s eyes. — u Thy memory shall be preserved, ” he said, 

“ w hile fidelity and affection have honour upon earth. But that I 
trust I fehpll find the means of saving Rowena, and thee, Athelstane; 
and thee also, my poor Wamba, thou shouldst not overbear me in 
this matter. II. 206-210. 

By means*of this disguise, Cedric, with some difficulty, finds 
his way out of the castle, though not till he has had a strange 
and distressing interview with an antient and unamiable hag, 'in 
whom he at last recognises the once fair and virtuous daughter 
of the last Saxon proprietor, who was supposed to have fallen'in 
the general slaughter of her kindred, which signalized the Nor-* 
man seizure of the mansion—but appeared to have been reserv¬ 
ed for the violence and worse corruptions of the victors. Though 
debased by her long association with such inmates, and familiar 
participation in their gnilty indulgences, she had still nourished 
a rooted hatred of her oppressors; and, now that old age had 
rendered he*r an object of scorn and avoidance, resolved to take 
a signal vengeance for her wrongs,, and assures the valiant and 
disgusted Cedric of her effectual cooperation in the enterprise 
he has in hand. 

By the humanity of the domestics, the fair Rebecca is allow¬ 
ed to resume her attendance bn the wounded Knight of Ivan¬ 
hoe, in this moment of preparation mid alarm: and while he 
frets and pants, like the Restrained war-horse, at the spirit-stir- 
ririg sounds which announce the approaching combat, she,is in¬ 
duced to chmb up to the lofty and iron-bound window^of his. ; 
prison, and to report what she could thence descrythe fti- 
niultuous scene before her. We-know no passage in Epic or 
dfamatic poetry more full of fife, interest and energy, *than the 
magnificent descriptive dialogue which ensues. Un hey first 
looking forth, she reports,' that 

“ .The skirts of the wood seem lined with archers, although' 
Pty a fow .Are advanced front its,dark shadow.”— “ Under what 
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banner ? ” asked Ivanhoe.— “ Under nq ensign of war which I can 
observe,” answered Rebecca. — “ A singular novelty,” mutterdfl 
the krtight, “ to advance to stoim such a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed.—See’st thou who they be that act as leaders ? ” — 
“ A knight, dad in sable armour, is the most conspicuous, ” said the 
Jewess; “ he alone is armed from head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direction of all around him. ”— “ What device does he bear on 
Ins shield ? ” replied Ivanhoe. — “ Something resembling a bar of 
iron, and a padlock painted blue on the black shield. ” — “ A fetter¬ 
lock and shakle bolt azure, ” said Ivanhoe; “ I know not who may 
‘bear the device, but well I ween it might now be mine own. Canst 
thou not see the motte?” — “ Scarce the device itself at this dis¬ 
tance, ” replied Rcbecea; “ but when the sun glances fair upon his 
shield, it shows as I tell you." — “ Seem there no other leaders? ” 
-exclaimed the anxious inquirer. — “ None of mark and distinction 
that I can behold from this station, *' said Rebecca; “ but, doubtless, 
the other side of the castle is also assailed. They seen} even now 
preparing to advance.—God of Zion, protect us !—What a dreadful 
sight!—Those who advance first bear huge shields, and defences 
made of plank ; the others follow, bending their bows as they come 
on.—They raise their .bows!—God of Moses, forgive the creatures 
thou hast made ! ” — Her description was here suddenly interrupted 
by the .signal for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill 
bugle, and -at once answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets 
from the Iwttlements, which, mingle^ with the deep and hollow clang 
of the nakerS (a species of kettle-drum), fetor ted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy-“ And I must He here like a bedrid¬ 

den monk, exclaimed Ivanhoe, “ while the game, that gives me 
‘freedom or dputh is played out by the hand of others !—Look from 
the window once again, kind maiden, but beware that you are not 
marked by the archers beneath—Look out once more, and tell me if 
they yet advance to the storm. ” — With patient courage, strengthen¬ 
ed by the interval which she had employed in mental devotion, Re¬ 
becca again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, however, so as 
not to be visible from beneath. — “ What dost thou see, Rebecca? ” 
again'demanded .the wounded knight. -— “ Nothing but the cloud of 
arrows, flying so thick as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bow¬ 
men who shoot them." — “ That fcannot endure, " said Ivanhoe; “ if 
tliey press not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, the 
archery may avail but little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look 
for the knight of the fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears 
himself; for as the leader is, so will his followers be. ” — “ I see him 
not," said Rebecca. — “ Foul craven! ” exclaimed Ivanhoe; “ does 
'he blench Lom the helm when the wind blows highest ? ” — “Ho 
blenches not! he blenches not! ” said Rebecca, “ I see him now; he 
leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the barbican*— 
They pull down the piles and palisades^ they hew down the barriers 
with' axes— -His high black pi ume # floats abroad over the throng, like 
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a raven over the field of the slain.-—They have made a breach in tl\e 
barriers—they rush in—they are thrust back!—Front-de-Bceuf heads 
the defenders, I see his gigantic form above the press. They throng 
again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand and man 
to man. God of Jacob! it is the meeting of two fierce tides— 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds. •” 

‘ She turned her head from the,lattice, as if unable longer to endure 

a sight so terrible_“ Look forth again, Rebecca, " said Ivanhoe, 

mistaking the cause of her retiring ; “ the archery must in some de¬ 
gree have ceased, since they are now fighting hand to hand—Look 
again, there is now less danger. ”— Rebecca again looked forth, antV 
almost immediately exclaimed, “ Holy prophets of the law ! Front- 
de-Bocuf and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on the breach, 
amid the roar of their followers, who watch the progress of the strife 
— Heaven strike with the cause of the oppressed and of the captive ! ” 
She then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed,/ 1 He is down !—he 
is down!-”—“.Who is down?” cried Ivdnhoe; “ for our dear 
Lady's sake, tell me which has fallen ? ” — “ The Black Knight, ” 
answered Rebeccai faintly ; then instantly again shouted with joyful 
eagerness—“ But no—but no !—the name of the Lord of Hosts be 
blessed !-*-lie is on foot again, and fights as jf there were twenty 
men's strength in his single arm—His sword is broken—he snatches 
an axe from a yeoman—lie presses Front-de-Bceuf with blow on 
blow—The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel of the 
woodman—lie falls-—lie falls!” —r “ Front-de-Bceuf! ” exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. — “ Front-de-Bceuf, ” answered the Jewess ; “his men rush 
to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar—their united force 
compels the champion to pause—They drag Front-de- Boeuf within 
the walls. ” — “ The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?” 
paid I van lute. — “ They have—they have—and they press the be¬ 
sieged hard upon the outer wall; some plant ladders, some swarm 
like bees, and endeavouf to ascend upon the shoulders of 1 each other 
—down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their heads, and 
ps fast as they bear the wounded to the rear, fresh men supply their 
places in the assault—Great God! hast thou given men Jthine own 
image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their 
brethren!” — “ Think not of that,” replied Ivanhoe; “this is no 
time for such thoughts.—Who yield?—who push tliyir way?** — 

“ The ladders are thrown down, ” replied Rebecca, shuddering; 
“the soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles—The 
besieged hffve the better. ' — “ Saint George strike for us, ” said 
the Knight, “ do the false yeomen give wav ?”—“ No!” exclaim¬ 
ed Rebecca, “ they bear themselves right yeomanly—the Black 
j£night approaches the postern with his huge axe—the thundering 
blows lylnch he deals, you may hear them above all the diu and 
shouts of the battle—stones and beams are hailed down on the bold / 
ghampioo—lie regards them no more than if they were thistle-down 1 
^ fcatliers. " — “ By St John of Acre, ” said Ivanhoe, raising-him- 
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self- joyfully on his couch, “ methought there was but one man in 
England that might do such a deed. ’’ — “ The postern gate shakes, •” 
continued Rebecca; “ it crashes—it is splintered by his blows—they 
rush in—tire out-work is won—Oh God —they hurry the defenders 
from the battlements—they throw them into the moat—•(> men. if ve 
be indeed men, spare them that can resist no longer! ” — “ The 
bridge—the bridge which communicates with the castle—have they 
won that pass?’’exclaimed Ivan hoe. — “ No, ” replied Rebecca, 
“ the Templar has destroyed the plank on which they crossed—few 
of the defenders escaped with him into the castle—the shrieks and 
•cries which you hear tell the fate of the others—Alas ! I see that it 
is still more difficult t© look upon victory titan upon battle.” — 
“feecst thou nothing else, Rebecca, by which the Black Knight may 
he distinguished?” — “Nothing,” said the Jewess; “ all about 
.him is black as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can I spy that 
can mark him further—but having once seen him put forth his 
strength in battle, methinks I could know him again among g thou¬ 
sand warriors. He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned to a 
banquet. There is more than mere strengtli—there seems as if the 
whole soul and spirit of the champion were given to every blow 
which he deals upon his enemies. God assoilzie him of the sin of 
bloodshed !—it is fearful, yet magnificent', to behold how the arm and 
heart of one man can triumph over hundreds. ” II. 29(5-301. 

The* roar of the combat is now hushed for a season, while 
the assailants collect their strength in the position they have 
won; and the .exhausted frame of Ivanhoe sinks into slumber 
at the first cessation of the excitement. The heroic Jewess 
bends over him with emotions warmer and deeper than tlio.se of 
‘more compassion. 

“ He sleeps ! ” she said; “ nature exhausted by sufferance an<$ 
the waste of spirits, his wearied frame embraces the first moment of 
temporary relaxation to'sink into slumber. Alas ! is it a crime that 
I should look upon him, when it may he for the last time ?—When 
yet but a short space, and those fair features will be no longer ani¬ 
mated by the bold and buoyant spirit which forsakes ihpm not even 
in sleep 1—When the nostril shall be distended, the mouth agape, 
.the eyes fixed and blood-sliot; and when the proud and noble knight 
may’ be trodden on by the lowest caitiff of this accursed castle, yet 
stir not when the heel is lifted up against him!—And my father!— 
oh, my*father! evil is it w’ith his daughter, when his gi^y hairs are 
not remembered because of the golden locks of youth !—What know 
I but that these evils are the messengers off Jehovah’s wrath to the 
unnatural child', who thinks of a stranger’s captivity before a parent’s? 
who forgets the desolation of Judah, and' looks upon the comeliness 
of a Gentile and a stranger ?—But. I will tear this folly from mf 
\heart, though every fibre bleed as Trend it away! ” — She wrapped 
herself closely in her veil, and sat down at a distance from the couclji 
pf the wounded knight, with her hpcfc turned towards it, fortifying or 
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endeavouring to fortify her mind, not only against the impending 
Tjvi is from witho.it, but a ! so against those treacherous feelings which 
assailed her from within. ’ II. 306, 307- 

The rest of the storming of the castle is equally magnificent 
with what vve have extracted. The Black Knight thunders at 
the gates, and, bearing down all opposition, forces his way, fol¬ 
lowed by the valiant Cednc, into the court-yard. Themen-at- 
arn.s fill before the shafts of the unerring bowyer of Sherwood ; 
and, in the menu time, the vengeful' hag sets fire to the castle 
in the rear, and, after bawling curses in the ear of the dyinjg, 
Trent do-Btruf, stations herself on a lofty turret in the midst 
of the flames,* and then singing a strain of wild and dernoiliac 
execration, leaps madly into the heart of the conflagration.— 
3)e Bracy is made captive by the Black Knight; who rescues 
Ivanhoc just as the flames are ascending to his.couch—and Ce¬ 
dric does as much for Jlowena. But the” Templar, after level¬ 
ling the noble Athelstane to the earth, seizes the lovely Repec- 
c\r, anil, making a desperate sally, cuts his way through the 
assailants, and makes clear oil’ with liis prize. The poor. Jew 
is rescued by the jolly Friar, who, peering into the cellarage 
in quest of a cup of liquor, stumbles upon his dungeon;—and 
captives and victors are soon assembled to divide the spoil be¬ 
fore the sylvan thyonc of the gallant Locksley.—De Bracy is 
dismissed by the Black Knight, who receive.* from, the hand of 
Tock.doy a*bugle hern, on the winding of which in any part of 
the midland forest, lie is assured that resort will be made for 
his rescue.—Gurth obtains his freedom for his gallant services; 
find Cedric and Rowena march off to prepare for the funeral 
of Athelstane.'—The Jew' and the Friar are handsomely ran¬ 
somed by the outlaws; and the former sets forward to the Pre- 
cep tovy bl tpe Templars, to which lie understood that Rebecca 
hud been conducted, in order to negotiate for her rescue. 

In the mean time, the treacherous John learns from De 
Bracy, what our more sagacious readers have probably already 
discovered* that the Black Knight of the Fetterlock is np other 
than Richard of the Lion Heart himself;—and basely" de¬ 
spatches a band of mercenaries to beset and assassinate him in the 
woods, bcjjirc he has an opportunity of rearing his royal stand¬ 
ard, or strengthening himself, in the love of hist people.—This 
comp.i ’y oi caitiffs .accordingly overtake him, with no better 
. escort than the faithful jester of Cedric,— who again does better 
service than could have been, expected from a better man. As 
\fay are jogging gaily on, the sage Wamba observes, 

' “ And now let Valour rouse himself, and shake his mane; for, if 

T mistake not, there are company in yonder brake that are on the 
Took-out for us. ” — “ What makes thee judge so ? ” said the Knight. 
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a— 11 Because I have twice or thrice noticed the glance of a morrion 
from amongst the green leaves. Had they been honest men, they 
•had kept the path. But yonder thicket is a choice chapel for the 
Clerks to St Nicholas.” —“-By my faith,” said the Knight, closing 
his visor, “ I think thou be’st in the right on’t. ” — And in good 
time did he close it, for three arrows flew at the same instant from 
the suspected spot against his head and breast, one of which would 
have penetrated to the brain, had it not been turned aside by the 
steel visor. The other two were averted by the gorget, and by the 
shield which hung around his neck.—“ Thanks, trusty armourer, ” 
>said the Knight.—“ Warnba, let us close with them, ”—and he rode 
straight to the thicket. Ho was met by six or seven men-at-arms, 
vjjto run against him with their lances at full career. Three of the 
weapons struck against him, and splintered with as little effect as if 
* they, had been driven against a tower of steel. The Black Knight's 
eyes seemed to flash fire even through the aperture of his visor. He 
raised himself in his stirrups with an air of inexpressible dignity, and 
exclaimed, “ What means this, my masters! ’’—-The men made no 
other reply than by drawing their sWords and attacking hipi on every 
side, crying, “ Die, tyrant!” — “ Ila! Saint Edward! Ha! Saint 
George ! ” said the Black Knight, striking down a roan at every in¬ 
vocation ; “ have we traitors here ? The assailants, desperate a$ 
they wgere, bore back from an arm which carried death in every 
blbw ; and it seemed as if the terror of his single streugth was about 
to gain the battle against such odds, when a knight, in blue armour, 
who had hitherto kept himself behind the other assailants, spurred 
forward with his lance, and taking aim, not at tbe rider but at the 
steed, wounded the noble animal mortally. — “ That was a felon 
’ stroke! ” exclaimed the Black Knight, as the stdbd fell to the earth, 
bearing his rider along with him. — And at this moment, Wamba 
winded the bugle, for the whole had passed so speedily that he had 
not time to do so sooner. The sudden sound made the murderers 
bear back once more ; and Wamba, though so imperfectly wcaponed, 

(lid not hesitate to rush in and assist the Black Knight to arise- 

** Shahieonye, false cowards.! ” exclaimed the Knight, who seemed 
to lead .the assailants; “ do ye fly from the empty blast of a horn 
blown by a Jester" • 

* The Jester-now hovered on the skirts of the fight, and effectu¬ 
ally checked the fatal career of the Blue Knight, by ham-string¬ 
ing liis horse with a stroke of his sword. Horse an$ man went 
to the*‘ground; yet the, situation of the Knight of the Fetterlock 
eantirrued'very precarious, as he was pressed close by several men 
completely armed, and began to be fatigued by the violent, exer¬ 
tions necessary to defend himself on so many points at nearly the 
same moment, when a gray-goose shaft suddenly stretched on the 
earth one of the most formidable- of his assailants, and a band of 
yeomen broke forth from the glade, headed by Locksley and the io- 
vipl Friar, who, taking ready apd effectual part in the fray, soon d«t- 
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posed of the assailants, all of whom lay an the spot dead or rtios- 
tally wounded. The Black‘Knight thanked his deliverers with a dig¬ 
nity they had not observed in his former bearing, which hitherto 
seemed rather that of a blunt bold soldier, than of a person of ex¬ 
alted rank. — “ It ebneerns me much, ” he said, “ even before I 
express my full gratitude to my ready friends, to discover, if I may, 
who haw been my unprovoked enemies.—Open the visor of that 
Blue Knight, Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains.” 

* The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assassins, who, 
bruised by his fall, and entangled under the wounded steed, lay in¬ 
capable either of flight or resistance. — “ Come, valiant sir, ” saitS" 
Wamba, “ I must he your armourer as welt as your equerry—1 have 
dismounted % on, and now I will unhelm you." ” — So saying, with 
no very gentle hand he undid the helmet of the Blue Knight, which, 
rolling to a distance on the grass, displayed to the Knight of the. 
Fetterlock grizzled locks, and a countenance he did not expect to 
have seen under such circumstances. — “ Waldemar Fitzurse ! ” he 
said in astonishment; “ what could urge one of ,thy rank and seem¬ 
ing worth to so foul an undertaking?—Stand back, my masters, 

I would speak to him alone.—And now, Waldemar Fitzurse, say 
me the truths confess who set thee on this traitorous deed.”— 

“ Thy father’s son, ” answered Waldemar, “ w’ho, in so doing, did 
but avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father. ” — Richard’s 
eye's sparkled with indignation; but his better nature overcame" it. 
He pressed his hand against his brow*, and remained an instant gaz¬ 
ing on the* face of the humbled baron, in whose features pride was 
contending with shame. — “ Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar, ” 
said the King.— “ He that is in the lion’s clutch,” answered Fitz¬ 
urse, “ knows it wtere needless. ” — “ Take it then uqasked, *’ said* 
Richard ; “ the lion preys not on prostrate carcasses.*” —- “ Let 
this knight have a steed, Locksley, for I see your yeomen have 
caught those which were running loose, and let him depart unharm¬ 
ed. ” — “ But that I judge t listen to a voice whose behests must 
not be disputed, ” answered the yeoman, “ I would send a shaft af¬ 
ter the skulking villain, that should spare him the . labour of a long 
journey. ” — “ Thou bearest an English heart, Locksley, ” said the 
Black Knight, and well dost judge thou art the more bound to 
Obey my behest—1 am Richard of England! ”• 

* At these words, pronounced in a tone of majesty suited to the high 
rank, and nc> less distinguished character, of Cceur de Lion, the yeo¬ 
men at once kneeled down before, him, and at the same time tendered 
their allegiance; and implored pardon for their offences. —*■ **• Rise, my 
friends,” said Richard, in a gracious tone, looking dn'them with a 
countenance in which his habitual good humour had already conquered 
the blaze of hasty resentment*, and wdiose features retained no mark of 
the late desperate conflict, excepting the flush arising from exertion, / 
—“ Arise, ” he said, “ my friends !—Your misdemeanours, whether 
hi fqr<^t oj field, have been atoned .by the loyal serviced you render 
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e,d my distressed subjects before the walls of Torquilstone, and the 
rescue * you have this day afforded to your sovereign. Arise, my 
liegemen, and be good subjects in future.—And thou, brave Locks- 
ley ”——Call me no longer Locksley, my liege, but know me un¬ 
der the name, which, I fear, fame hath blown too widely not to have 
reached even your royal ears—I am Robin Hood, of Sherwood Fo¬ 
rest. ” — King of Outlaws, and Prince of good fellows ! ** said 
the Kjng, “ who hath not heard a name that has been borne as far 
as Palestine? But be assured, brave Outlaw,- that no deed done in 
our absence, and in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, 
^iall be remembered to thy disadvantage. ” III. 258-261. 

We must hurry oyes the rest of the story.—Ivanh'oc, though 
still suffering from his wounds, now joins the monarch, and repairs 
with him to the castle of Athelstaue, whoso whole \assalagc are 
/•ngaged in the festivities that constituted his funeral rites,—and, 
by the powerful intercession of his royal patron, is at last re¬ 
conciled to his father, whose consent to his alliance with llowe- 
na might now be reasonably expected, since his favoured rival is 
withdrawal. This hope, however, is somewhat strangely over¬ 
cast, and the funeral preparations suddenly interrupted, by the 
very unexpected apparition of the worthy Athelstaue. himself, 
—attired indeed in,the habiliments of the grave—-but in perfect 
vigouriif health and appetite, and clamouring lustily for a share 
of the viands so profusely prepared in honour of Lis memory. 
This is the; most extravagant and foolish of all the incidents in 
the book, and seems introduced out of the very wantonness of 
merriment. It is very clumsily explained, by supposing that he 
•had recovered from the stupor of the Templar’s blow, after he 
was laid in his coffin ; and that the monks', in wdiosc charge he 
was placed, had prevented his escape. Thislittle dip into Tar¬ 
tarus, however, as well as some of the things lie had seen re¬ 
cently before it, seems entirely to have extinguished the ver\ 
feeble spark of love which had led him to solicit the alliance of 
the unwilling liowena ; and he .now formally abjures his pre¬ 
tensions. The hopes of Ivnnhoe, of course, are revived; and 
lie is again about to urge his suit, when, upon a billet being put 
intp his hands by an unknown messenger, he instantly darts 
from the presence, thVovvs himself on horseback, and, feelffe and 
suffering as he still was from his wounds, rides furiously away. 

To explain this sudden movement, it is necessary to go back 
to die concerns'of the daring Templar and the lovely Rebecca. 
He lodges her safely in the precinct of the Preceptory of Tern- 
plestowe* hut is soon detected by the severe and bigotted eve 
of the venerable Grand Master of his order, who had come ra- 
‘ther unseasonably over to England,, to visit and reform the dis¬ 
cipline of bi$ iifcijlar establishupents. To save his friend the 
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Templar, and the credit of his own house, the Warden gives 
out that Rebecca had prevailed on her lover, by philters, sor¬ 
ceries and incantations ; and that his apparently profligate con¬ 
duct was owing to the spells with which her hellish art had 
bound him; and, under this impression, the heroic maiden is 
solemnly arraigned on the capital charge of sorcery and witch¬ 
craft. The trial is set forth learnedly, and with poetical effect; 
but we have been too lavish of our citations to be able now to 
afford any considerable report of it. The following short pas¬ 
sage conveys a striking picture. * ^ 

* At this" period of the trial, the Grand, Master commanded Re¬ 
becca to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the first time, she4e- 
plied patiently, but with dignity,—“ That it was not the wont of the 
daughters of her people to uncover their faces when alone in an as¬ 
sembly of strangers. ” .The sweet tones of her voice, and the soft¬ 
ness of her replj’, impressed on the audience a sentiment of pity and 
sympathy. Rut Beautnanoir, in whoSe mind the suppression of each 
feeling of humanity which could’intorfere with bis imagined duty, was 
a virtue of itself, repeated his commands that his victim should be up- 
veiled- The guards were about to remove her veil accordingly,- when 
she stood up before the Grand Master and said, “ Nay, but for the 
love of your own daughters—Alas, ” she said* recollecting herself, 
ye have no daughters !—but for the remembrance of your‘mothers 
—for the love of your sisters, and of female decency, let me not be 
thus handled in your presence; it suits not a maiden to be disrobed 
by such rude grooms. 1 will obey you, ” she added, with an, expres¬ 
sion of patient sorrow in her voice, which had almost melted the 
heart of Beaumanoir himself; “ ye are elders ^mong your people, 
and at your command 1 will show the features of an ill-fated maiden.” 
—She withdrew heV'veil, and looked on them with a countenance in 
which bashfulness contended with dignity. Her exceeding Beauty 
excited a murmur of surprise; and the younger knights told each 
other with their eyes, in silent correspondences that Brian’s best apo¬ 
logy was in the power of her real charms, rgther than of herimagi- 
nary witchcraft. ’ III. 174, 175. 

The evidence was sufficient to convince a superstitious audi¬ 
tory of her guilt; and she was asked if she had anything to say 
against the sentence she had incurred. * * 

u To invoke your pity, ” said the lovely Jewess, with a. voice 
somewhat tremulous with emotion, “ would, I am aware, be as use¬ 
less as I should hold it mean. To state that to relieve the sick and 4 
wounded of another religion, cannot be displeasing to the acknow¬ 
ledged Founder of both our faiths, were also unavailing; to plead 
that many things which these men (whom may Heaven pardon !) have 
ken against me are impossible, would avail me but little, since you 
elieve in their possibility; and still less would it advantage roe to* 
explain, that the peculiarities of my dress, language, and manners, 
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are those of my people—-I had well nigh said of my country—but 
alas! we have no country. Nor will I even vindicate myself at the 
expense of my oppressor, who stands there listening to the fictions 
and surmises which seem to convert the tyrant into the victim.—God 
be judge between him and me! but rather would I submit to tea 
such deaths as your pleasure may denounce against me, than listen 
•to the suit which that man of Belial has urged upon me—friendless, 
defenceless, and his prisoner. But he is of your own faith, and his 
lightest affirmance would weigh down the most solemn protestations 
of the distressed Jewess. I will not therefore return to himself the 
fdi^rgu brought against me;—bin to himself-—yes, Brian de l»ois- 
^Guimert, to thyself I appeal, whether theSe accusations are not false? 
as monstrous and calumnious as they are deadly ? ” •— There was a 

pause; all eyes turned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. Ho was silent- 

“‘Speak, ” she said, “ if thou art a man—if thou art a Christian, 
speak !—I conjure thee, by the habit which thou dost wear—by the 
name thou dost inherit—by the knight hood thou dost vaunt—by the 
honour of thy mother—by the tomb and the bones of thy father—I 
conjure thee to say, artf these things true? ” III. 180, 181. 

The Templar, choked by contending passions, remains si¬ 
lent, and can with difficulty rccal her attention to a scroll he 
had privately handed to her, suggesting that she should demand 
a chamfjiou to prove her innocence in battle. His sileuce is 
construed by the judicious brotherhood to be the effect of her 
continued sorcery; and the Grand Master resumes— 

• “ Rebecca, thou canst derive no benefit from the evidence of this 

unhappy knight, for whom, as we well peretive, the Enemy is yet 
too powerful. Hast thou aught else to say ? ” — “ There is yet one 
chance of life-left to me, " said Rebecca, “ even by your own fierce : 
laws. Life has beeu miserable—miserable, at least, of late—but I 
will not cast away the ‘gift of God, while he affords me the means of 
defending it. I deny this charge—I maintain my innocence, and I 
declare the falsehood of this accusation—I challenge the privilege of 
trial by combat, and will appear by my champion. ” — “ And who, 
Rebecca, " replied the Grand Master, “ will .lay lance in rest for a 
sorceress ?—who will be the champion of a Jewess ? V — “ God will 
raise me up a champion, ” said Rebecca—“ It cannot be that in 
merry England—the hospitable, the generous, the free, where se 
many are rfiady to peril their lives for honour,- there shall not be found 
one to fight for justice. But it is enough that I challenge the trial 
by combat—there lies my gage," — She took her embroidered glove 
from her hand, and flung it down before thg Grand Master with an 
air of tmngled simplicity and dignity, which excited universal surprise 
and admiration.. • 

‘ , Even Lucas Beaumanoir himself was affected by the mien and 
and appearance of Rebecca. He, was not originally a cruel or even 
a severe nfan ; but with passions by nature cold, and with a high, 
though mistaken, sense of duty, luVheart had been gradually harden-- 
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.ed by the ascetic life which he pursued, the supreme power which 
he enjoyed, and the supposed necessity of subduing infidelity and 
eradicating heresy, which lie conceived peculiarly incumbent on him. 
His features relaxed in their usual severity as he gazed upon the c 
beautiful creature before him, alone, unfriended, and defending her¬ 
self with so much spirit and courage. He crossed himself twice, as 
doubting whence arose the unwonted softening of a heart, which on ' 
such occasions used to resemble in hardness* the steel of his sword. 
At length he spoke— 

“ Damsel, ” he said, “ if the pity I feel for thee arise from anv 
practice thine evil arts have made on me v great is thy guilt, put 
I rather judge it the kinder feelings of nature which grieves that 1 so 
goodly a form should be a vessel of perdition. Repent, my daugh¬ 
ter—confess thy witchcrafts—turn thee from thine evil faith—em¬ 
brace this holy emblem, and all shall yet be well with thee here and 
hereafter. In some sisterhood of the strictest order, shalt thou have 




time for prayer ami fitting penance, and that repentance not to be 
repented of. This do and live—what has the law of Moses done for 
thee that thou shouidest die for it ? ” — “ It was the law of my fa¬ 
thers, ” said Rebecca ; “ it was delivered in thunders and in storms 
upon the mountain of Sinai, in cloud and in fire.' This, if ye are 
Christians, ye believe—it is, you say, recalled, but so my teacher- 


have not taught me. ” — “ Let our chaplain, ” 
“ stand forth, and tell this obstinate infidel "- 


said Beadmanoir, 
“ Forgive the in¬ 


terruption, ” said Rebecca,, meekly ; “ I am a maiden,,unskilled to 
dispute for my religion—but I can die for it, if it be God’s will.— 
me pray your answer to my demand of a champion. ” — “ Give me 
her glove, ” said Beautnanoir. “ This is indeed, ” he continued, us 
he looked at the flimsy texture and slender fingers, “ a slight ami 
frail gage for a purpose so deadly—Seest thou, Rebecca, as this thin 
and light glove of thine is to one of our heavy steel gauntlets, so is 
thy cause to that of the Temple, for it is our Order whieh thou hast ' 
defied. ” — “ Cast my innocence into the scale, ” answered Rebec¬ 


ca, “ and the glove of silk shall “outweigh the glove of iron. ” — 
“ Then thou doest persist in thy refusal to confess thy guilt, and in 
that bold challenge which thou hast made ? ” ■— I do persist, noble 
sir, ” answered Rebecca. —> “ So be it then, in the name of Heaven, 
said the Grand Master; t( and may God show the right!” — 
“ Amen!” replied the Preceptors around- him, and theSvord was 


deeply echoed by the whole assembly.’ III. 182-187, * ' 

The gage of battle is now delivered to the Templar lijmself/ 
as the proper avenger of hie own wrongs and that of the Order} 
and the third day is appointed for the combat. Rebecca writes 
to her father, whose agony, bn learning her condition, v is de* 
scribed with great pathos ; but itHs less aflbeting than the letter 
of the danfsel herself, which appears to us to be one of the fin-' 
est imitations we have ever met with, of the simple and hcart- 
M'auVmg pathos of the Scriptures. It i« of tin* teuor, * . 
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T * My father, I am as one doomed to die for • that which my soul 
knoweth not—even for the crime of witchcraft. My father, if a 
strong man can be found to do battle for my cause with sword and 
bpear, according to the custom of the Nazarenes, and that within the 
lists of Godstowe, on the third day from this time, peradvcnture our 
fathers’ God will give him strength to defend the innocent, and her 
who hath none to help her. But if this may not he. let the virgins 
of our people mourn for ine as for one cast off, and for the hart that 
is stricken by the hunter, and for the flower which is cut down by 
the scythe of the mower. Wherefore look now what thou doest, and 
whether there be any respue. One Nazarene warrior might indeed 
beararnis in my behalf, even Wilfrid, sou of Cedric, whom the Gen¬ 
tiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not yet endure tire weight of his 
armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings unto him, my father ; for he 
hath favour among the strong, men of his people, and, as he was our 
companion m the house of bondage, he may find some one to do bat > 
£le for my sake. And say unto him, even unto him, even unto Wil¬ 
frid, ,tH e son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca die, she 
liveth or dieth wholly free of the guilt she is charged withal. And 
if it be the will of God that thou shalt he deprived of thy daughter, 
do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshed and cruelty; 
but betake tltyself to Cordova, where thy brother liveth in safety, 
under thd shadow of the throne, even of the throne of Boubdil the Sa¬ 
racen ; for less cruel are the cruelties of the Moors unto the race of 
Jacob, than the cruelties of» the Nazarenes of England. ” 111. 198- 
200 . 

There is a* superb scene between her and tlie Templar, in 
which he urges her to^fly with him ; and offers, for her sake, 
Lo renounce all his darling and long-cherished schemes of nmbi- 
;ion,*and to devote his life to her happiness mul honour, \yiicu 
[his is rejected with calm and compassionate disdain, he informs 
ler that he must then enter the lists against her,—since he can 
nake this great sacrifice for nothing less than her. We-can give 
jut the cjose of this noble dialogue, which, with a very little altcr- 
ition, would make a more striking scene in tragedy,, than any 
hat has been offered for the stage for more than a century. The 
whole strdin of it is dramatic and poetical, and the interest of 
he ipost exalted description. Toward^ the' close, when the 
Femplar says, that when he looks on her, he could almost wish 
hat he had been born ohe of her degraded and ignoble race, 
md never known the pride of honourable daring, the national 
Jride of 'the devoted maiden is kindled, even in that; hour of 
jersonal ritisory; and she bids him 

• “ Knoiy, proud knight, we number names amongst us>to which 
four boasted northern nobility is os the gourd compared with the ce- 
lar—names that ascend far back to those high times when the Divine 
Presence sfiook the mercy-seat bctvfcen the cherubim, anti which dc- 
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.pire their splendour front no earthly prince, but from the awful Voice, 
which bade their fathers be nearest of the congregation to the Vision 
—Such were the princes of the House of Jacob. ” — Rebecca’s co¬ 
lour rose as she boasted the ancient glories of her race, but faded as 
she added, with a sigh, “ Such were the princes of Judah, now such 
no more!—They are trampled down like the shorn grass, and mixed, 
with the mire of the ways. Yet are there those among them who 
shame not such high descent, and of such shall be the daughter of 
Isaac the son of Adoiiikam !■—Farewell!—I envy not thy blood-won 
honours—I envy not thy barbarous descent from northern heathens 
—.1 envy thee not thy faith, which is ever in thy mouth, but neve^in 
thy heart nor in thy practice. ” — “ There is a spell on me, by hea¬ 
ven!” said Bois-Guilbert. “ I well nigh think yon besotted skele¬ 
ton spoke truth, and that the reluctance with which I part from thee 
hath something in it more than is natural.—Fair creature! ” he said, 
approaching near her, but with great respect,—“ so young, so beau¬ 
tiful, so fearless of death! and yet doomed to die, and with infamy, 
and agony! Who would not weep for thee ?—The tear, that has' 
been a stranger to these eyelids for twenty years, moistens them as I 
gaze on tliee. But it must be—nothing may now save thy life. Thou 
and I are but the blind instruments of some irresistible fatality, that 
hurries us along, like goodly vessels driving before the storm, which 
are dashed against each other,, and so perish. Forgive me, then, and 
let us part at least asfriends part. I have assailed thy 1 resolution in 
vain, and mine own is fixed as the adamantine decrees of fate. ” — 
Thus, ” said Rebecca, “ do men throw on fate the issue of their 
•wn wild passions. But I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, though the 
author of my early death. There are no)>le things which cross over 
thy powerful mind.; but it is the garden the sluggard, and the 
weeds have rushed up, and conspired to choak the fair aud whole¬ 
some blossom. ” Yes,” said the Templar, “ I am, Rebecca, as 
thou hast spoken me. I have been a child of battle from my youth 
upward, high in my views, steady and inflexible in pursuing them. 
Such must I remain-—proud, inflexible, and unchanging; and of 
this the world shall have proof.-r-But thou forgivest me, Rebecca ? " 
** As freely S£ ever victim forgave her executioner. ” — “ Farewell, 
then, ” said the Templar, and left the apartment. ’ III. 221-224. 

The appointed day at last arrives. Rebecca is led out to the 
scaffold—faggots are prepared by the side of the lists-—and in the 
lists appears tne j*elentless Templar, mounted and armed for/he 
encounter. No champion appears for Rebecca; and the he- 
raids ask her if she yields herself as justly condemned.* . . 

* e * Say. to the Grand Master, ” replied, Rebecca, “ that I main¬ 
tain my innocence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, Jest X. 
become guilty of mine own blood. Say to him, that I challenge such 
delay as his forms will permit, to see if God, whose opportunity fa in 
Hum’s extremity, will raise me op a deliverer; and when such utter¬ 
most space is passed, may his Hofy will be done ! ” The herald re- 
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tired to carry this answer to the Grand faster. — “ God forbid," 
said Lucas Beaumanoir, “ that Jew or Pagan should impeach us of 
injustice,—Until the shadows be cast from the west to the eastward, 
-will we wait to see if a champion will appear for this unfortunate wo¬ 
man. When the day is so far passed, let her prepare for death ” — 
The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to Kebcc- 
1 ca, who bowed her head submissively, folded her arms, and, looking 
up towards heaven, seemed to expect that aid from above which she 
could scarce promise herself from man. ’ III. 2H4, 2?>r>. 

The hours pass away—and the shadows begin to pass to the 
eastward. The assembled multitudes murmur with impatience 
aud compassion—and flu* Judges whisper to each other, tint it 
is tin e to proceed to doom. 

* At this instant a knight, urging his horse to speed, appeared on 
•the plain advancing towards the lists. An hundred voices exclaim¬ 
ed, “ A champion ! a champion ! ” And, despite the prepossession 
and prejudices of the multitude, they shouted unanimously as the 
i-knight rode into the tilt-yard. The second glance, however, served 
to destroy the hope that his timely-arrival had excited. His horse, 
urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared to reel from fa¬ 
tigue, arid'the rider, however undauntedly he presented himself in 
the lists, either from weakness, weariness, or both, seemed scarce 
able to«upport himself in the saddle.— To the summons of the he¬ 
rald, who demanded his rank, his name, and purpose, the stranger 
knight answered readily and boldty, “ 1 am a good knight and noble, 
come hitherto sustain wi!*h lance and sword the just and lawful quar¬ 
rel of this damsel, Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York ; to uphold 
the doom pronounced against her to be false and truthless, and to 
'defy Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor: murtlierer, and liar ; as 
I will prove in this field with my body against his, by the aid of God, 
of Our Lady, and of Monseigneur Saint George, the good knight. " 
“ The stranger must first show,said Malvoisiti, “ that he is a good 
Knight, and of honourable lineage. The Temple sendeth not forth 
her champions against nameless men. ” — “ My name, ” said the 
Knight, raising his helmet/ “ is better known, my lineage more pure, 
Malvoisin, than thine own. I airt Wilfrid of lvanhoe.” — “1 will 
not fight with thee, ” said the Templar, in a changed and hollow 
vdice. “ Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, and 
it may be I will hold it worth my while to scourge out of thee this 
boyish spirit of bravade. ” — “ Ha! proud Templar, “^said Ivan- 
hoe, “ hast thou forgotten that twice didst thou fall before tills lance ? 
Remember the lists at Acre—remember the Passage of Arms at Ash¬ 
by—remember thy proud vaunt in the halls of llotherwood, and the 
gage of your'gold chain against my reliqUarv, that thou wouldst do 
battle; wi$h Wilfrid* of lvanhoe, and recover the honour thou hadst 
lost! By that reliquary, anc^the holy relique it contains, ! will pro¬ 
claim! thee,’ Templar, a coward in every court in Europe—in every 
. vol. xxxnr. no. 65 . . D 



Preceptory of thine Order—unless thou do battle without farther de¬ 
lay.” *— iioi.<-(imlbert turned his countenance irresolutely towards 
Rebecca, and then exclaimed looking fiercely at lvanhoe, “ Dog 
of a Saxon, take thy lance, and prepare for the death thou hast drawn 
upon thee! ’’ — “ Does the Grand Master allow me the combat ? ” 
said lvanhoe. — “I may not deny what you have challenged, ” said 
the Grand Master, “ providing the maiden accepts thee as her cham- " 
pion. Yet I would thou wert in better plight to do battle. An 
enemy of our Older hast thou ever h. en, yel would I have thee ho¬ 
nourably met vvi.h. ” — “ 'finis—thus as I am, and not otherwise, ” 
said lvanhoe; “ it is the judgment of God—to his keeping I co 'fx- 
mend mysolf.—Rebecca, ” said he, riding up to the fatal chrur, 

doest thou accept of me for thy champion ? ” — “ I do, ” she 
said—“ Ido,” fluttered by an emodon which the fear of death had 
been unable to produce, “ I do accept thee as the champion whom* 
Heaven hath sent me. Yet, no —no-thy wounds are uncured — 
Meet not that proud man—why shouldst thou perish also ? ” — 
lvanhoe was already at his post, and had closed his visor, and assum-' 
ed Jus lance. ’ 111. 3U0— 34‘i. 

We cannot nfnke rixim for the whole of this catastrophe. 
The ovet tired horse of lvanhoe falls in the shock; but the 
Templar, though scarcely touched.by the lance of his adversa¬ 
ry, reels, and tails also;—ami, when they seek to raise him, is 
found to be utterly dead !—a victim to his own contending pas¬ 
sions. *> 

We will give but one scene more—and it is in honour of the 
divine Rebecca—for the fate of all the rest may easily be divined. 
Richard forgives his brother; and Wilfrid weds Kowenn. 

‘ It was upon the second morning after this happy bridal, that the 
Lady ltowena was made acquainted by her handmaid Elgitha, that a 
damsel desired admission to her presence, and solicited that their par¬ 
ley might be without witness, ltowena wondered, hesitated, became 
curious, and ended by commanding the damsel to be admitted, and 
her attendants to withdraw.— She entered—a noble and command¬ 
ing figure, the long white veil in which she was shrouded, oversha¬ 
dowing rather than concealing the elegance and majesty of her shape. 
Her demeanour was that of respect, unmingied by the least shade 
either of fear,, or of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena was ever 
ready to acknowledge the claims, and attend to the feelings of others. 
She arose,•and would have conducted the lovely stranger to. a seat; 
but she looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a wish to discourse 
with the Lady Rowena alone. Elgitha had no sooner retired with 
unwilling steps, than, to the surprise of the Lady of *lvaqhoe, her 
fair visitant kneeled on one knee, pressed her hands to her forehead, 
and, bending her head to the ground, in spite of Rowena’s resistance, 
kissed the embroidered hem of her tunic. — “ What means this ? ” 
said the surprised bride; “ or wby do you offer to me a deference so 
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iftiusual ? ’*—** Because to you. Lady of Ivanhoe, ” said Rebecca, ris¬ 
ing up and resuming the usual quiet dignity of her manner, “ 1 may 
lawfully, and without rebuke, pay the debt of gratitude which I owe 
to Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. I am—forgive the boldness which has offered 
|o you the homage of my. country—I am the unhappy Jewess, for 
whom your husband hazarded his life against such fearful odds in the 
iRl-yard of Templestowe. ”—*' Damsel, ” said Rowcna, “ Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe on that day rendered back but in a slight measure your un¬ 
ceasing charity towards him in his wounds and misfortunes.* Speak, 
is there aught remains in which he and I can serve thee?”—“ Nothing,” 
j 5&1 ltebccca, calmy, “ unless you will transmit to him my grateful faro- 
i wal.”—“ You leave England, then, ” said Rowena, scarce recovering 
the surprise of this extraordinary visit. — “I leave it, lady, ere this 
moon ’again changes. My falher hath a brother high in favour with 
'Mohammed lioabdil. King of Grenada—thither we go, secure of peace 
•J and protection, for the payment of such ransom as the Moslem exact 
si from our people. ” — “ And are you not then as well protected in 
^'England ? ” said Rowcna. “ My husband has favour with the King 
—the King himself is just and generous. ” — “ Lady, ” said Rebec¬ 
ca, “ I doubt it not—but the people of England are a fierce race, 
quarrelling ever with their neighbours or among themselves, and 
ready to plunge the sword into the bowels of each oilier. Such is 
no safewbode lor the children of my people. Ephraim is an heart¬ 
less dove—Ifcsachar an over-laboured drudge, which stoops between 
two burthens. Not in a land of war and blood, surrounded by hos¬ 
tile neighbours, and distracted by internal factions, can Israel hope 
to rest during her wanderings. ” “ But you, maiden,” said Row¬ 

cna—“ you surely can have nothing to fear. She who nursed the 
sick-bed of Ivanhoe, ” she continued, rising with enthusiasm ~- u she 
can have nothing to fear in England, where Saxon and Norman will 
contend who shall most do her honour.” — “ Thy speech is fair, 
lady, ” said Rebecca, “ and thy purpose fairer; but it may not be 
—there is a gulph betwixt us. Our breeding, our faith, alike forbid 
either to pass over it. Farewell—yet, ere I go, indulge me one re¬ 
quest. The bridal-veil hangs over thy face ; raise it, and let me see the 
' features of which fame speaks so highly. ”— “'They are scarce wor¬ 
thy of belhg looked upon, ” said'Rowenabut, expecting the same 
from my visitanj, I remove the veil. ” — She took it off accordingly, 
and partly from the consciousness of beauty, partly from bashfulness, 
she blushed so intensely, that cheek, brow, neck, and b^om, were 
suffused with crimson’. Rebecca blushed also, but it was a momen¬ 
tary feeling; and, mastered by higher emotions, past slowly from her 
. features like the cripison cloud, which changes colour when the sun 
sinks beneath the horizon. 

“ Lady, ” she said, “ the countenance you have deigned to show 
me will Jong dwell in my remembrance. There reigns in it gen¬ 
tleness and' goodness; dnd if a tinge of the world’s pride or va- 
ties may mix with an expression so lovely, how may we chide 

1)2 



t hnt which is of earth Tor beating some colour of its original ? 

L )Oj' long will I remember your features, and bless God that l 
}..,v my coble deliverer united with”—— She stopped short— 
h ! cyt** filled with ears. She hastily wiped them, and answered to 
th\ .mxio >s inquires of Rowena- I am well, Lady—well. But 
my Ivurt swells when I think of Torquilstone and the fists of Tem- 
ph st^we.— Farewell. One, the most trifling part of my duty, remai4£* 
u<~ •’harped. Accept this casket—startle not at its contents.” — 

11* r oper.ad tie small silver chased casket, and perceived a car- 
ca ie> i i ecMuce with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which were visibly 
of : ic ien.M- \.riu*.--T-“ It is impossible, ” she said, tendering back 
cas’ * ‘ 1 dare not accept a gift of such consequence. ”—“ Yet 

letup It, lady. ” returned Rebecca.- “ You have power, rank, com- 
miu.d, influence; we have wealth, the source both of our strength 
and weakness; the value of these toys, ten times multiplied, would* 
not influence half so much as your slightest wish. To you, there¬ 
fore*. the gift is of little value—and to me, what I part with js of 
much less. Let me not think you deem so wretchedly ill of my na¬ 
tion ns vour commons believe. Think ye that I prize these sparkling 
frngr'enrs of stone al)o« r o my liberty? or that my father values them 
in comparison to the honour of his only child ? Accept them, lady 
— to me they are valueless I will never wear jewels more. “ You 
art then unhappy ” said Rovtena, struck with the manner ie which 
Rebecca ottered the last words. “ O, remain with us—■•■the counsel 
o( holy men will wean you from your unhappy law, and I will be a 
sistoi to yen *’—“ No, ladv, ” answered Rebecca, th6 same calm 
mela ncholy reigning in her soft voice and beautiful features—“ that 
nu*.> not be. 1 may not change the faith of my fathers like a gar- 
mei.t un.v.ntcd to the climate in which I seek to dwell; and unhappy, 
lady. 1 will not be. He, to whom I dedicate my future life, will be 
in} comforter, if I do His will.”—“ Have you then convents, to one 
of which you mean to retire?” asked Rowena.—“ No, lady, ” said 
the Jewess; “ but among our people, since the time of Abraham 
downward, have been women who have devoted their thoughts to 
Heaven, and their actions to works of kindness to men, tending the 
sick, feeding the hungry, and relieving the distressed. Among these 
will Rebecca be numbered. Say this.to thy lord, should he inquire 
after the fate of her whose life he saved. "—There was an involun¬ 
tary tremor in Rebecca’s voice, and a tenderness of accent, which 
perhaps betrayed more than she would willingly have expressed. 
She hastened to bid Rowena adieu. — “ Farewell, ” she said, “ may*" 
H( . who made both Jew and Christian, shower down on you his 
choicest blessings.” 

* She glided from the apartment, leaving Rowena surprised as if a 
vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related the singular * 
conference to her husband, on whose mind it made a deep impression. 
He lived long and happily with Rowena, Apr they were attached to' 
each other by the bonds of early affection, and they loved each other/" 
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the more, from recollection of the obstacle# which had impeded their 
union. Yet it would be inquiring too curiously to ask whether 'he 
recollection of Rebecca’s beauty and magnanimity did not r u ;u to 
his mind more frequently than the fair descendant * of Allied e ht 
altogether have approved. ’ 111. 3fi3—370. 


When we look back on the space we lui\. alt u!y -in-ed, 
we are afraid to add anymore: and, when we j ; 1 m e a • <’x- 
tracis with which it is nearly fillet!, we f'*el tbal it .* u. • - 

sary. The word before us sh< w,s at least as much genius ■ i.<v 
th >se with which it must now tie numbered--and excite..-, ] 
at least on the first perusal, as strong an in’erest: ■_ x 

does not delight so deeply—and we rather thud; it ,un not 
please so long. Rebecca is almost the only lovely being in ie 
istory—and she is evidently a creature of the fancy—a mere poe¬ 
tical personification. Next to her—for Isaac out a milder 
Shylock, and by no means more natural then hi original—th<* 
heartiest interest is excited by the outlaws and ii eir merry <! mf 


—because the tone and manners ascribed to ilean are move a bin 
to those that prevailed among the yeomanry of later t urn 

ihose.of the Knights, Priors and Princes. are to any ihvr.g with 
which tins age has lieon acquainted.—Cedric the Si xou, and 
Bois-Ouilbert the Templar, are to us but theca eticai or my¬ 
thological persons. We know nothing about them — ;»i d never 
feel assurctUthat we fully comprehend their driit, or enter right¬ 
ly’into their feelings. The same genius which now bus-y us 
with their concerns, might have excited an equal interest :> i he 
•adventures of Oberon aud PigwJggin—or lin* any L.- »; ary 
community of Giants, Amazons, or Cyuocephali. 'Mu- hm:i st 
we do take is in the situations — and the extremes of perl, o,>r<)- 
ism, arid atrocity, in which the great, latitude of the lied *■ -n- 
ables the author to indulge. Even with this advat.’ 'ge, /, e y-on 
feel, not only that the characters lm brings •,e;o:.*i.*. .io. c- ntrary 
to our experience, but that they are actna.ly hupo*x »!>! ( *. Th.-re 
could in fact have been no such state of soJjty a.« that of v. Inch 
the story before us professes to give us but samples a d >• » ?a- 
ry results. Jn a country beset with such worthies as l\ u-dcr 
Boeuf, Mftlvoi&in, and the rcyst, Isaac the Jew could unit her 
have grown rich, nor lived to old age: and no lloLw ca ton.Id 
either have acquired her delicacy, or preserved her honour. 
Neither could a plump Prior Aymer have foil-wed veriery in 
woods .swarming with the merry men of Robin I local.—Rother- 
wood must have been burned to tho ground two * r three ti nes 
every year —and all the knights and thmes of the iaud been kili- 
*ed off nearly as often. —The thing, in short, when csdimy con- 
«idered, cannot be imagined to, be a reality; and, alter gazing 
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for a while on the splendid pageant which it presents, and ad¬ 
miring the exaggerated beings who counterfeit, in their grand 
style, the passions and feelings oF our poor human nature, we 
soon find that we must turn again to our Waverleysand Antiqua¬ 
ries and Old Mortalities, and become acquainted with our neigh¬ 
bours and ourselves, and our duties and dangers and true feli- 
cilies, in the exquisite pictures which our author there exhi-^« 
bits of the follies we daily witness or display, and of the preju¬ 
dices, habits and affections, by which wa are hourly obstructed, 
governed, or cheered. 

We end, therefore, as we began—by preferring the honvr 
scenes, and the copies of originals which wj know—but admiriillg, 
in the highest degree, the fancy and judgment and feeling by 
which this more distant and ideal prospect is enriched. It is a 
splendid Poem—and contains matter enough for six good Tra¬ 
gedies. As it i:-, it will make a glorious melodrama lor the end > 
of the season. Perhaps the audio*- does better—for us and for 
himself—by writing mere novels; but we have an earnest wish** 
that lie would try his hand in the bow of Shakespeare—venture 
fairly within his enchanted circle—and reassert the Dramatic 
Sovereignly of England, by putting forth a genuine Tragedy 
of passion, fancy, and incident, lie. has all the qualifications 
to ensure suet css *—except perhaps the art of rompressioii:—for 
we suspect it vvoukl cost him something to confine his story, and 
tlie development of his characters, to some fifty or< sixty small 
pages. But the attempt is worth making; and he may be cer¬ 
tain, that he cannot fail without glory. It would be a relief to 
u*-, and to our liaders too, if he would mako.his scenes rather 
shorter ; — fov it is at least as much the feeling that we cannot do 
justice to his delineations in a scanty extract, as the fascination 
of the matter we are extracting, that leads us to such copious 
and redundant citations as we have how been making. 


* We take it for granted, that the charming extracts from 1 Old 
Plays, ’ that are occasionally given as mottoes to the chapters of this 
and some of bis other works, are original compositions of the author 
whose prose they garnish;—and they show that he is not less 4 mas¬ 
ter of the most beautiful style of Dramatic versification, than of all the 
higher and more inward secrets- of that forgotten art. r 


AltT. II. 1. Reports from the Select Committee on Finance, . 
ordered to he printed by the House of Commons in the Sessions 
of 3817, lblS, and 1819. 
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2. ‘Resolutions on the Retrenchment of Hhe Public Expenditure, 
. ordered to be printed July 1st, 1819. 

T^T'e sometimes fatigue our readers, w C fear, with our details 

TT of Finance, and dissertations on Political Economy:_ 

But at present wc mean to he very clear, ci.iabe, and e lemon- 
Wary. Our affairs have come at last to a av is wbirh makes it 
necessary that every man in the country should he aware of 
their true situation;—and as merchants call a general meeting 
of their creditors when any great embarrassment compels them 
^ solicit their a ; d or forbearance, so the hazard in which we 
now seem to be placed, of an actual insolvency in the Treasury, 
makes it indispensable that every one should know the true slate 
I of the danger, and consider of the sacrifices which should be 
made to avert so great a calamity. We do not propose, there¬ 
fore, on this occasion, to go into any controversial or disputable 
matters; but to confine ourselves almost entirely to a plain and 
simple exposition ,pf our actual condition, and a short and dis¬ 
passionate survey of the steps by which we have been led into it. 
In a subsequent article of this Number, we shall probably take 
a more extended view of the history and consequences of our 
present system of taxation ; hut in this we mean only to lay be¬ 
fore our readers its plain and undeniable results; anil to suggest, 
without arguing upon them, the alternatives to which it appears 
to h%ve reduced us. For this purpose, we shall first take a 
slight review of the various financial, contrivances by which it 
.has been successively pretended, since the commencement of the 
late war, that the mischief of loans and taxi's would be prevent¬ 
ed—then shortly consider the state into which our reliance on 
them has actually brought us—and .finally suggest what it yet 
remains for us to do, to restore or preserve what is left of our 
financial resources. 

The first great war measure, then, by which we were to be pro¬ 
tected from the evils of the war expenditure, was the new settling 
of the Sinking Fund in the year J793 : And when we say, that 
the whole plan, from the beginning to the end) has proved a 
mere deception, we mean to impute no improper motives«to its 
authors, but only tq state the fact as it ought to be stated,—and 
as.it rnay be shown in a single sentence that it must be stated, 
in order to express the'truth : For it is ,a fact equally decisive 
and notorious, that this sinking fund has been formed ever since 
theyea* 1793, wholly out of the loans, which have been annually 
borrowed. In no year since that period, has there been a sur¬ 
plus of revenue beyond the expenditure. , But such a surplus 
alone could have made this fund in any way operative towards 
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its avowed object ofliquidating debt ; and, therefore, though we 
have been amused with fine statements, showing how many 
millions have been paid off, the upshot of the whole is, that 
a new debt lias been created, to the exact amount of the debt 
which has been paid off. This result indeed will be self-evident 
to any one who will take the trouble of reflecting on the neces¬ 
sary consequences of the revenue falling uniformly short of the'' 
expenditure. When this is the case, it is plain, that the loan 
to be borrowed must amount to the difference between the re¬ 
venue and the expenditure. But if a sinking fund is to bp 
provided, it makes an additional item in the expenditure ; at Ui 
the loan must just be so much larger. By the official trick of 
charging the sinking fuijd against the taxes which form the in¬ 
come of the consolidated fund, its actual c-ffect in increasing the 
debt is kept for a moment out of sight; but the slightest reflec¬ 
tion must show, that if the whole sinking fund be annually* J 
borrowed, it cannot p6ss f ib!y produce any annual diminution of 
the debt. Thp only service it has performed*, has been that of 
enabling ministers to make loans with greater facility, and to 
persuade the public to bear taxation with more good humour, 
while it has encouraged a most profuse expenditure, and ac¬ 
tually cost the public, for the expenses of the commissioners 
and office, the sum of 187,000/. * 

In the year 1708, when it was found difficult to obtain a loan 
for the expenses of the war, Mr Pitt proposed his plaft for 
Equalizing the Income and Expenditure. He assured the public, 
that if they would consent to such a scale of taxation as he then 
proposed to them, the war might be carried on without any 
great increase of the debt, or any ultimate injury to the finan¬ 
cial resources of the country The arguments and eloquence 
of that eminent person, had their usual success; and the Income 
tax was the first result of this new system. The successors of 
Mr Pitt, under the sanction of his authority, easiT persuaded 
the public, at subsequent periods, to pay the Property-tax, and 
other taxes, called the Customs and Excise War Taxes, for 
the same declared object of equalizing the income and expendi¬ 
ture. " In this way a revenue of 22 millions .a year was obtained 
over and above the ordinary revenue of the country; and al- 
though the total amount received from these taxes, during the 
war, was nearly S00 millions, f The debt went on increasing 
from 397 millions, which was its amount at that period, to 800 


* Parliamentary Papers, Sess. 1819, No. 68. p. 10. 
j* Mr Vansittart states 200 million to have been paid up to 1813, 
-See Outlines of a Plan of pinanpc, p. 5. 
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millions, its amount at the end of the war. This plan, there¬ 
fore, of equalizing the Income and Expenditure, has, in point of 
fact, proved, like the Sinking Fund, to be a great, delusion. It 
was, no doubt, eminently successful iu supplying the Exchequer 
with money, and in enabling Government to go on without dif¬ 
ficulty in providing for the expenses of the war; but it has pro- 
rJhbly contributed, more than any other measure, to promote 
that waste of our treasure which has involved us in our present 
difficulties. 

Although the Bank Best Hr! ion had originally no other oh- 
than to relieve a temporary pressure on the Bank,—from the 
moment that this pressure ceased, it became a mere financial 
hneasure to assist ministers in carrying on the war. On each 
Renewal of th<“ Restriction act, the public were told how many 
benefits the nation had derived from substituting paper for cash : 
"Vow much our trade, manufactures, agriculture and revenue, 
had been increased by the aid of Bank discounts; what gigan¬ 
tic efforts we had been enabled to make in carrying on the war 
with vigour; and how utterly impossible it was that the nation 
could ever suffer any ultimate inconvenience from thq most ex¬ 
tended use of paper money. 

But if we look calmly at the events which have actually hap¬ 
pened, we shall find the, benefits of the Paper system rather 
m te questionable even than those of the Sinking Blind and the 
War Duties. We have experienced, in the course of the last 
eight years, three periods of universal distress, viz. the years 1812, 
i8«b, and 1819; and although many circumstances may have 
concurred to produce it, there can be no doubt that the general 
practice of ovei trading, which was the natural consequence of 
the paper system, has been the main cause of* that glut of goods, 
and-also of labour, in the market, which has occasioned the 
fall of prices and of wages, which is at the root of our present 
distress. Another great evil of the system has been the neces¬ 
sity in which it has placed us of paying many millions of debt 
at the rate of 20s. in the pound, though no more than 15s. or 
J6s. were received from the lenders. > A still greater evil has 
been, that mass of manufacturing population which it has 
forced into existence, beyond the means of the country, when 
it shall be restored to a healtJhy state of currency and capi¬ 
tal to, provide with employment. The measures adopted 
by. Parliament- in the last Session, for the gradual resump¬ 
tion of Cash payments, has arrested, we trust, the growing 
evils that threatened us from this prolific source. But, like 
other remedies that have been too long delayed, there is 
reason to fear that some additional suffering may be the con* 
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sequence of its first application-and it is at this moment 
a question of infinite importance, whether the taxes are likely 
to yield the same, or any thing like the same revenue, with 
a currency of the legal value, that they have yielded, up 
to this, time, with one so greatly depreciated. For our 
own part, we cannot help apprehending that prices must still 
come down much lower than they now are; in which case,, vj**'' 
take it to be pretty obvious, that a great falling off in the 
Revenue wdl necessarily follow. It appears from tables of 
prices, of the best authority, that, from- about the year 1636?- 
whon the discovery of the American mines had produced tty'i* 
full effect on the value of the precious metals, up to the year 
1797, when the Bank Ilo-triction took place, little or no change had 
occurred in the value of the precious metals, or in the genera) 
prices of commodities. The price of the quarter of wheat, ol 
9 bushels, from 1636 to 1701, was 51ljUl.;—from 1700 tc 
1765, 40s. (id.; *—from 1764 to 1794, the quarter of 8 'bushels 
was 44s. 7d, f The following prices of other things, for the 
period from 1728 to i7pS are tiken from the Appendix to the 
Lords’ Bank Report. Those items have been selected which arc 
the least affected by direct taxation. 


s. d. . s. n. 

Flesh, per cwt. was - 29 1 Bricklayer,*’ wages per day 2 6 

Butter per lib. - ■ 0 5| Mains’ ditto . 2 8 

Cheese per lib. - - 0 3 4 Plumbers’ditto 2 10 

It is worthy to be remarked, that the price of the quartern 
lo-di previous to 1797, varied from 4d. to 6d.;—and very few 
instances had occurred of its having exceeded the latter sum. 

Now, let us see what have been the prices, since 1797, of the 
same commodities. 

For eight years, from 1797 to 1805, the quarter of wheat was 
73s. 6d.; from 1804 to 18*3, 88s. lid.; and the general aver- 
age price of the whole period, from 1797 to 1819, has .been 
81s. Sd. 

s. d. • s. B. 

Flesh per cwt.. for this , Bricklayers’ Wages * per 

period, has been - 66 1 day - -4 3$ 

Butter per lib. 1 0£ * Masons’ ditto * - 5 2 

Cheese difto - 0 7$ Plumbers’ ditto, - 5 2s 

If the prices of a hundred, or a thousand other commodities, 
were taken, it would bo found that they had all ofthem adt 

---r . — -- --* fc 

* »■Wealth of Nations, I. 358. 
f Report, Corn Committee, 1813. 
j Lords’Bank Report. 1 
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-vanned in the same ratio; and the comparison gives this rv C no- 
M result, that the prices of the last 22 years have exceeded 
those of the preceding 161 years by about 100 por cent. 

r ft; 1 " 8 ? tate thin £ s ’ thetw o following questions arise; 
first. What have been the causes of this rise V „ 1H } 

acW What grounds are there for supposing; that these new 
l^nd high prices will revert to the old rates, which had continued 
without any great interruption, for so many years previous to 

• To th ?.first question it may be answered, That the rise of 
prices, since 17.97, has been occasioned, l.\/, by tax •♦ion* l >dli/ 
[v an increasing denTand for commodities, arisin'r from** die 
increasing wages of labour, giving the people the means of p- lV - 

inrw I i,..._I. J J 1 1 • I « 1 


t 

ling larger sums for what they dewed to have; by a e'e- 

r preciation of the currency. To the sreond question it*will be 

• i • » ■ 


Jk to reply, That priceaVil. 

these three causes cease or continue to operate in time to come 
Now, the effect of depreciation has in a great measure ceas¬ 
ed, and also the effect of the high wages of labour; there¬ 
fore,* taxation alone remains as a permanent cause to keen 
them high. If we could exactly ascertain in what proportion 
each ol these three causes operated originally to produce the rise 
we should have no great difficulty in determining, now, how fa? 
prices will still fall; but as we have no data for such an enua 
tion, we shall content ourselves with saying, that, in our appre¬ 
hension, the restoration of a metallic currency will have a »»re 
er effect m .producing such'a fall than lms generally been" imu- 
gmon or may seem proportionate to the estimated amount of 
the depreciation, lo account for this, we must beg leave to 
remind our readers, that about the same time that this country 
had recourse to a paper money, it appears, from the evidence 
be ore the Bank Committees, that all Europe and North America 
did exactly the same thing; and that,, in this way. a prodigious 
quantity of gold was thrown-into the bullion market/ It is rr C 
nerally supposed that 80 millions of gold was withdrawn from 
circulation in tilts country alone; and as this great supply oc- 

coin hid I 1 ” 16 Wh T - h0 d0,n f d for & old to be made into 
i d peaily ceased, it must be presumed that a consider- 

nbte faff in us real value must have , been the consequence- 

m which case, our bafik paper must not only have Seen of 

low l u\ hy 1 P 6 l m °i mt of i? depreciation.be- 

, n c « v ^ ue but also by tlie diminution which had 

from thp p aCe , lft th , at °t S° ld UseJf * But it also appears, 
• eDCe already referred tb, that other, countries are, 
this very time, tpcing back their steps, as well as ourselves’ 
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from a paper to a metallic currency ; and therefore) it cap 
scarcely fail to follow, that the demand for gold will be greatly 
increased, and that its value will rise, in all probability, up to 
its original level: the consequence of which must be, a still 
further depression of prices, and an increased difficulty in pay¬ 
ing the numerical amount of our great permanent taxation. 

Having thus cursorily examined the three great finance meaaM'* 
sures of the war, which served each, for its day, to persuade the 
public that the resources of the country were inexhaustible, we 
shall proceed to compare the actual state of those resources- 
with their condition at the beginning of that war in 1793P- 
And here we are exempted from any risk of error, by being 
enabled to refer throughout to the successive Reports of two 
Committees of the House of Commons, on the State of the In¬ 
come and Expenditure. First, then, as to the public Income,' 
it appears, from the Report of 1791, that the Permanent Taxes,** 
at that time, produced 13,4-72,2b6/., and that the annual taxes 
produced 2.558,000 /.; making the whole of the income of 1790 
16,030,286 And now it appears, from the 1st Report of 
the Committee of Finance of the last Session, that the total 
income of Great Britain, excluding Ireland, in 1818, was 
48,982,960/.: So that the taxes are now greater than they were 
in 1791, by 32,952,674/., or something more than two-thirds. 
Secondly, in respect to the Public Expenditure, the comparison 
appears from the following statement, taken from the same Re¬ 
ports, to stand thus— 


Interest and charges of the public 
debt, including the annual mil¬ 
lion for the sinking fund 
Unfunded debt 
Civil list 

Other charges on the consolidated 
fund - 
Navy - 

Army, including Militia 
Ordnance 

Miscellaneous services, including 
appropriated duties 


1790. 

1819. 

L. 10,317,972 

L. 44,940,834 

260,000 

898,000 

- 2,000,000 
- 1,190,692 

105,385 

- 1,2*69,^74 

2 ,000,000 

1,844,153 

375,000 

- 6,436,781 

- *8,900,000 

- 1,191,000 

168,668* 

- 1,851,301 

r 

L. 15,969,178 

L.67,779,882 


*+ Calculated upon the average produce of the last, three years, 
and exclusive of any additional allowance for the Teas imported in 
1789, or for the increase upon Tobacco. 
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* From this statement it appears, that the annual charge for 
the Funded and Unfunded debt is greater now, than it was in 
1790, by 36,362,862/.; and that the Peace establishment for 
the army, navy, ordnarice, and miscellaneous services for 1819, 
exceeds that for 1790 by 13,991,261/. Thirdly, and lastly, as 
the Public Debt, it will be found, by reference to official do¬ 
cuments, that in the year 1792, the whole debt was 238,231,218/.; 
and that it amounted, excluding Ireland, to 700,000,000/. at tile 
J^eginning of last year. 

The following may be considered as an accurate exposition 
the actual state of our income and expenditure at the com- 
Vnencement of 1819. The total income of the United Kingdom 

(or this year, taking the produce of the taxes as in 1818, would 
— 

► For Great Britain - .. . L.48,982,960 

For Ireland .... 4,588,977 


L.53,571,937 

The Lottery - . - 240,000 

Produce of Naval Stores sold - - 250,000 


. Total * - L 54,061,9371 

Which sum; set against the expenditure of G7,779.882/., makes 
the Deficiency of the income 13,725,945/. for the year 1819. 

In this state of things, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the course of last Session, proposed the three following resolu¬ 
tions to the House of Commons. * ‘1. That the existing rc- 

* venue applicable to the supplies, cannot be estimated at more 
‘ thatf 7,000,000/., leaving the sum of 13,500,000/. to be rais- 
‘ ed by Joan, or other extraordinary resources. 2. That the sink- 
‘ in g fund applicable to the reduction of the national debt, in the 
‘ present year, may be estimated at about 15,500,000/. ; excecd- 
£ ing the above suifi necessary to be raised for the service of the 
‘ year, by about 2,000,000/. only. 3. That to provide for the 

* exigencies of the public service, to make such progressive re- 

* d action of the national debt, us may adequately support pub- 

* lie credit, and to afford to the country a prospect of future re- 

* lief from a part of its present burthens, it is absolutely" neces- 
4 &ary that there should be a clear surplus of the income of the 

* Country, beyond the expenditure, of not less than 5,000,000/.: 
4 and that, with the view to the attainment of this most irnport- 

ant object, it is expedient now to increase the income, of the 


t 1st Report, Committee of Finance, 1819. 
"V * Debates, Vol. XL. p. 915. 
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* country, bv the imposition of taxes to the amount of three 

* millions per annum . 7 These resolutions were adopted by 
Parliament; and bills were pjissed, framed upon them : So that 
the grand result of all our finance plans is shortly this— First r 
that instead of being relieved by the Peace from taxation, by 
the repeal of all war taxes. Customs war duties have been mad£ * 
permanent to the amount of 2,760,000/.; Excise war duties have 
been continued to 1821, to the amount of 3,500,000/.; and they 
also must be also made permanent, to accomplish the object o£ 
these resolutions: while, in addition to these war taxes so com 
tinued, new taxes have been imposed, estimated to pay in to t!i« 
Exchequer the net sum of 3,190,000/. Secondly, that instead of’ 
an efficient sinking fund of 22,195,900/., * to reduce the nation¬ 
al debt, we have one, on paper, of 5,000,000/., but, according '\ 
to the probable! production of the revenue, one which will fall, ' 
very far short of this sum. 

Under all these circumstances, it becomes a question of infi¬ 
nite importance to determine, What can, or ought to be done, 
to restore our finances; for we take it for granted, that no man 
of sound.understanding can suppose that they should remain 
where the finance plan of the last Session has placed them. Let 
us just glance calmly and dispassionately at a few t>f its' items. 
First, there is our Peace Establishment, amounting to 18,000,000/. 
a year. Will any candid man say, that* it is really impossible 
to reduce it to a much smaller sum? It is true, no doubt, that 
the question involves that of the whole policy of our Govern¬ 
ment : For if Catholic emancipation were granted to Ireland, 
20,671 men could not be necessary to assist the civil power, 
in times of acknowledged tranquillity; and if public opinion 
were at all consulted in Great Britain,, and such concessions 
made to it ns the state of the country obviously requires, 
29,895 men could not be necessary to induce us to obey the 
laws;—Nor, if the defence of our colonies were entrusted to 
our Navy, could 30,275 men .be wanted for their garrisons.' 
We are persuaded, therefore, that very great and material re¬ 
ductions might be made under this head, by the simple policy 
of requrring to a government that will condescend to rule upon 
the old tfheap system of the Constitution, In respect to our^ 
Navy, whether it is because this service is no longer if! fashion, 
or that it is not applicable to the existing system, of domestic 
government, there has been no difficulty in reducing file num- 
— . ■■ ■■ ■■ ' » ■*■■■ '■■■■■ —- — \ 

*, The income of the sinking fund has been reduced 7,632,969/. 
by the operation of Mr Vansitiart’s, plan of finance of 1813.—Park 
Papers, 1819, No. 68. p. 10_See 53 Geoi>III. c. 95. 
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be? of seamen nearly to what it was in 1792; but great rcduc- 
tidhs might still be made in all the civil establishments of the 
Navy. In regard to the Ordnance expenditure of 1,190,000/., 
it appears to bq quite enormous for the fourth year of Peace; 
since; in 1797, the fourth year of War, it was no more than 
$4 21 ,024/. But retrenchment may be carried on, though with 
less effect, not only in the expenditure peculiaily belonging to 
tliq defence of the country, but also in that part of it which re- 
Jties to the various establishments for managing the revenue, and 
J&ti* carrying on the civil government. The following statement, 
jitJken from the Resolutions already quoted, will show the great 
progress of profusion in these departments, in which the ex¬ 
panses of 1797, the fourth year of war, are compared with those 
’ r>Y 1819, the fourth year of peace. 

Cost in 1797. In 1H1P. 

""The office of Secretary at War - L. 91,290 L. 55,290 

Ditto of Paymaster - - 19,280 — 30,508 

Ditto of Comptrollers of Army Accounts 4,470 — 12,458 

Civil Department of the Ordnance - 51,618 - 82,891 

The Civil Departments of the Navy amounted, in 1792, to 
.125,109/.; to 572,373/. in 1813; and to 506,000/. in 1819.— 
The total expenditure upon the public departments that are 
employed to manage and audit the public money, after it has 
• come into thG Exchequer, appears to amount to 1,100.000/. a 
J?car. The expenses of the offices of the three Secretaries of 
State, have‘advanced from 39,821-/. in 1796, to 122,880/. in 
1819; and those for the civil government of Scotland, from 
84,167/. to 129,627/. It seems at first sight to be very unac¬ 
countable, that these establishments should be, in peace, many 
of them, higher than they were in war* but the matter is in 
some degree explained, by the complaint so justly made by the 
Committee of the House ■of Commons in 1810, of ‘ the system 

* of progressive additions which have been made to the expen- 

* diture in nil the public departments, by augmentations of 

* salaries, by official incidents, by allowances, by superannua- 
‘ tions, and, above all, by compensations. * 

The more we examine this subject of office establishments, 
the more we are convinced of the necessity and practicability 
.of effecting a considerable retrenchment in their expenses: Rut 
the work'must Ijc gone about relentlessly and iri gpoc].^ earnest; 
patronage must be sacrificed:—the distressed state of the finances 
noitst always be held in remembrance; and every salary, allow¬ 
ance, and pension, ought to be revised with a reference to the 
means we possess of paying them, and not with a reference to 
what is tjheir existing amount, fixted as if has been, in times of 
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unexampled public prodigality* and in a currency of depie- 
ciatcd value. Government,are naturally interested in sustain¬ 
ing the patronage of the Crown ; and their official information 
gives them the means of bringing forward some plausible justi¬ 
fication for keeping every office, and every Salary, just as it now 
is. But the glaring facts which we have stated, showing, that* 
during a period of vigorous and expensive war, the civil esta¬ 
blishments were almost all of them much lower than they now 
are in peace, are sufficient, we think, at once to expose the de¬ 
lusion ; and to prove beyond all dispute, both the practicability 
ami the necessity of reducing all these establishments at least 
their former condition. 

Passing now from the Expenditure to the Income of the coun • 
try, theiv are two questions that naturally present themselves. • 
J'irst) Whether the income is likely to be as high as it has * 
been estimated by Ministers? Stroud, What course js to be*" 
taken, in the event of its continued or progressive deficien¬ 
cy? The diminished receipt, in the last October quarter, of 
1,100,000/., and the still further diminution of 150,000/. up ter 
the 10th of ^December, have naturally led many persons to ap¬ 
prehend, that the future income will be far short of the esti¬ 
mated amount of 50,753,937/.: But as the Excise revenue 
still keeps its ground, and as the general depression of trade, 
which has occasioned the falling off in the Customs, may only 
be temporary, the trial may justly be said to be too- snort to. 
justify any decided conclusion on the subject. The real wealth’ 
of the country, consisting in the rent of land, the profits of 
trade, and the dividends on the debt, is undoubtedly still 
very great; and we would fain hope may be ultimately found 
equal to bear the whole burdens imposed on it. But if the 
income should fall so much below the estimated amount, that 
there should not be a sufficiency to pay the dividends (which 
will speedily be the case, if the Revenue continues to fall off 
for the future, as it has fallen of late), what must then be done? 
Must the deficiency be made good by an annua) Loan, or by 
imposing new Taxes; or must the plea of irresistible necessity 
be set forth, and the public creditor be deprived of a part of 
bis [Dividend ? One of these three ways of proceeding must be 
pursued; and, should the course of events impose upon* Parlia-^ 
inept the necessity of choosing one of them, it will have a more 
^-difficult fMf jLo perform, tlion anyth at lias ever befcn imposed, on it. 

To qbtain, by annual loans, the means of paying the annual di- 
^jvjdmnSp^ti^flainly quite impossible; and therefore the choice 
^pul$; the imposition of new taxes after the failure 

‘ of the old had shown that ^he legitimate sources of taxation- 
* * ' *’ ' 
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were exhausted, the reduction, for a time at least, of die divi¬ 
dends 'of the public creditor». Now, it is no doubt true, that 
the first duty of Government, in matters of finance, is to 
keep faith with the public creditor; and it was on this principle 
* that Parliament imposed the new taxes of the last Session. But 
if, even with these new taxes, such a deficit were to arise as we 
ar$ now contemplating, it is impossible not to see, that a case 
would be made out lor the country, and against the stockholder, 
Jq which no former practice or acknowledged principle would any 
longer be applicable. So long as taxes can be levied from the free 
jSptme of the subject, so long the most rigid faith must be kept 
*jrilh the public creditor. But, when they come to encroach on 
the capital ,, and, of course, to diminish those springs of wealth 
• (^om which ail expenditure must be supplied, their increase be¬ 
comes not only oppressive, but impossible , and their cessation a 
matter not of nominal, but actual necessity. In such a state of 
things, therefore, which can no longer be represented as ex¬ 
tremely unlikely to occur, we shall soon become familiar with 
other maxims tlmn those to which we have been so long accus¬ 
tomed j—and after having witnessed the facility with which the 
public was led to approve of the application of the Sinking Fund 
to the cifrreut expenses of the State, we should not be at all 
surprised to find the reduction of the dividends become a topic 
of general speculation, and even a favourite project of finance. 
•We mean neither to argue the question here, nor to express 
any opinion of our own with regard to it; but we have no 
doubt that a multitude of plausible arguments will very speedily 
be mustered up for its support—and that, besides assimilating the 
purchasers of stock to the purchasers into any other concern, 
where the prospect of gain is compensated by the risk of loss, 
it will be strongly urged that they are, in strict justice, bound 
to submit to some deduction on account of the increased value of 
the currency, since the period when at least 300,000,000^. of 
the existing debt was borrowed. Had the depreciation been 
pp6nly avowed at the time, no subscriber could have objected 
to its being made a condition, that he should be repaid with a 
sum equal in value, though smaller in nominal extent, to what 
he had actually advanced. , 

Those things may become necessary. But even though they 
should be submitted to, they would afford hut an imperfect re¬ 
lief: For the practical evil is not in the paying of the dividends, 
.but in withdrawing, by the loans, such an enormous proportion 
of thl capital of tne country from the support of its productive 
industry; The payment of the dividends is little more than the 
transfes^fso much money from the right hand to the left.. 
vol, xxxTii. jro. 057 E 
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The general wealth of the State is but little diminished by that 
operation ; since, whether it be the contributor of the tax,* or 
the receiver of it, who consumes or accumulates so much va¬ 
lue, is a matter of little importance to the bulk of the com¬ 
munity. 

It is not, therefore, from means like these, that any effectual or 
permanent relief can be expected, since it is only by retrench¬ 
ing our expenditure, and by accumulating the savings from in¬ 
come, that the national capital can be increased. If this b* 
effected, there needs be no alarm about the revenue, or the di¬ 
vidends, however appalling their nominal amount may appeafr. 
The only policy about which we should be at all anxious, 
that which will build up again the dilapidated capital of the 
country, and secure, from the fruits of its industry, a surplus be-v 
yond the necessary charges and total expenditure of its owners.^ 
If this point were once gained, all the rest would soon fell into 
good order;—and it is chiefly as inconsistent with its attain¬ 
ment, that* the increase of taxation is to be deprecated. Some 
diminution, on the contrary', ought almost at any hazard to be 
effected: And, to make a beginning of so good a work, we 
would humbly suggest, that all those taxes which restrain, or 
altogether prevent, the natural extension of our manufactures, 
ought to be repealed ;—for instance, the tax of 5s. 6d. a lib. on 
the importation of raw silk;—the effect of which ic, to limit our 
manufacture almost entirely to our home supply, and to give 
France a decided superiority in the foreign markets; since, 
but for this tax, we should have the raw material, particular¬ 
ly for all the coarser goods, at least as cheap as our neighbours, 
w'hom we already excel in skill and machinery. On the same 
principle, the taxes on cotton, foreign wool, hemp, flax, hides, 
soap, ashes, dyewoods, and all other things which are cither the 
raw materials, or necessary ingredients in our manufactures, 
ought to be repealed. If the revenue were lowered in this way 
to the amount of the three millions of new taxes imposed last Ses¬ 
sion, we will venture to say, that the greatest benefits would result, 
not only, to our manufactures, but to the Reycnue itself; the great 
increase of our manufactures naturally increasing the consump¬ 
tion of Jill taxed commodities, and consequently the producerof 
the other taxes. 

Another obvious means of improving the national capital, 
would be the total extinction of those barbarous prohibitory du¬ 
ties which belong to the* old and exploded system of exclud¬ 
ing foreign manufactures. If this system were once abandoned, ' 
tbe gteat consumption of foreign goods which would be its ne- 
cessaryresult, would lead to $n increased exportation^ our 
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ojm manufactures; because.such an exportation would be the 
only way by which we could pay foreign countries tor what 
they would send to us. Even if, from the obstinacy of Fram e, 
we should be obliged to send bullion to pay for her wines, the 
only effect would be, that we should have to send our cot¬ 
tons t>r hardware or woollens to America to obtain this bul¬ 
lion; so that for every 100/. worth of wine imported from 
France, we should send, either to France or some other coun- 
l try, value to the same amount of our own produce; and our 
*Hicrchanls who carried on this new traffic, would have the 
* profits of it, in addition to the profits which they now make. 

If all these duties were diminished, so that one half should 
# ^ceasc in thVee years, and the other half in five years from this 
time, all who are now engaged in any business which might 
suffer by the competition with foreign goods, would have ample 
time to withdraw their capital from it, and invest it in some new 
employment. As we were the first to begin the system of ex¬ 
cluding foreign manufactures, we must also be the first to get 
rid of it, in order to induce other countries again to follow our 
example. Without this, we cannot reasonably expect that they 
should move—and it is a step which we may take, not only in 
safety and without loss, but one which will redound greatly 
to our advantage, even if it should not be the object of imme- 
, diate imitation. Should trade, and the spirit of industry, be thus 
freed from its shackles, at home and abroad, we have no doubt 
that our national capital would speedily make such advances, as 
not only to afford a surplus of more than five millions beyond 
our expenditure, but? if the peace continued but a few years, to 
admit of our making a great effort of taxation to render the 
Sinking Fund equal to the liquidation of a very considerable por¬ 
tion of the debt. Such an effort should never be lost sight of, 
and ought most certainly to be made, whenever circumstances 
will allow it; for, let the general prosperity of the country be 
what it may, our present enormous debt must be very much 
reduced, in order to place us in a state of security from finan¬ 
cial embarrassments, and to enable us to engage in any war 
which our honour or our interest may render unavoidable. 

Before leaving the subject of the Public Revenue, we have a 
word to say on two very important matters respecting it. The 
expense of collection in 1818 was 4,300,000/. The gross reve¬ 
nue, aftei^deductihg drawbacks and allowances, was 58 millions. 
•The expense of collecting, therefore, was, and still is, something 
p^gre than 7 per cent. That this may be very greatly reduced, 
is wNasjieve the decided opinion of all whohave ever examined 
ft reyenue'trstebiishmeiTf at any of the public offices. The num- 
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bur of persons employed in the Revenue was stated by Mr 
Rose to be about 8000; and to these must be added the Irish 
officers, probably 2000 more. Perplexed accounts; complicat¬ 
ed processes for transacting business ; A a multitude of contradic¬ 
tory laws; numerous boards; sinecufe employments; excessive 
salaries; extravagant incidents and expenses,—are some few bf 
the causes of this profuse expenditure: If it were possible to re¬ 
duce it to 5 per cent, on the gross receipt of the Revenue, the. 
saving to the public would be greatly above a million. , * 

The last topic we have to notice concerning the Public In¬ 
come, is the Revenue of Ireland. At present, it yields to the. 
Exchequer only 4,.*300,*000/.: And the whole annual expense of 
Ireland, including the charge on her debt, is 6,500,000/. The'* 
two millions of deficit are paid by England—a burthen which is 
thcnatural result of the Policy which has led her to govern Ireland 
for the last twenty-five years by a standing army. Now, since Ire¬ 
land is equal in.size, and superior in fertility to half of England and 
Wales, and has a population exceeding six millions, of inhabi¬ 
tants ; and as her tuxes are nearly the same as those of England, 
—if all those measures were adopted which are wanting to conci¬ 
liate the people, and to estabfish an efficient civil power, in that 
country, so that there might be security to persons and proper¬ 
ty, the capital of England would naturally flow out in that direc¬ 
tion, and these taxes would give a much greater revenue than 
they have ever yet afforded. In Great Britain, the taxes amount 
to about 81. 10s. a head; in Ireland, to 15s.: But, if every thing 
■were done that ought to be done, tp attach the people to the 
laws, and to promote order and tranquillity in the interior, 
Ireland might pay 30s. a head, and be a richer and a happier 
Country than she is at present. At this low rate, in comparison 
with the rate of Great Britain, Ireland would assist the general 
income of the United Kingdom with an additional revenue of 
nearly five millions a year. If, therefore, there should exist no 
better reason for acting justly and wisely towards her, than the 
profit which would be derived from such a course, this should 
be sufficient, in the present state of things, to induce the Ca¬ 
binet to.set at work, in good earnest, to render her great re¬ 
sources as available as they might be made to the financial in¬ 
terests of England. 

In holding out any probability of future financial prosperity^ 
tre are anxious to have it distinctly understood upon what grounds 
we do so. Mr Vansittart stated, in his published Speech of last ‘ 
Session, ihaMhe resolutions he then proposed, contained $ per¬ 
manent smd systematic view of, what xqinht be consithe 
Peace Estebiishi^cnt of the dountry* Notv, wb dtfnot hgsipite 
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t& say, that, if Parliament and the country rest satisfied with 
this plan, bankruptcy and disaster can be at no great distance. 
The first war that occurs, will find the country with a capital 
depressed by the taxes which directlyobstruct industry; with a 
revenue scarcely able to pay the dividends on its debt; and with 
it s not only undiminislied, but in all probability augment¬ 
ed/^ To save us from such a condition, we ai e very firmly of 
opinion, that all the measures which we have suggested are 
.absolutely indispensable. Nor would there be found any real 
|difficulty in carrying them into execution. A government that 
'would form its resolutions upon the plain exigencies of the pub¬ 
lic service, and not on the conveniences or the sufferings, the 
anticipated-complaints, or the probable calumnies of individuals 
enjoying the emoluments or the patronage of office, would feel 
themselves strong in the support of all the honest part of the 
nation, and w r ould soon have it in their power to confer far 
greater and more lasting benefits even on individuals, than any 
that .can ever be at the disposal of those who arc reduced to the 
miserable policy of governing by expedients. The abolition of 
all useless and sinecure offices; the cutting down of all salaries, 
pensions, and allowances; the sacrifice of patronage; the tem¬ 
porary surrender even of revenue, and the resistance to old 
mercantile notions; are become indispensably necessary, by the 
probability of a want of means to pay the dividends, .by the in¬ 
tolerable evils and sufferings that would result from such an oc¬ 
currence, and by the certainly of our not being able to embark in 
1 any new war, however we may be insulted, unless w r e can, dur¬ 
ing peace, bring about a complete regeneration of our finances. 
We are placed in a situation which no longer admits of tempo¬ 
rizing or half measures. All the old rules of “finance have been 
set aside by the innovations of Mr Pitt, which gave to Govern¬ 
ment the unlimited command of the public purse. The effect of 
his innovations must now be counteracted by others of an op¬ 
posite character;—and our only hopes of safety seem now to lie 
in those measures which will reform official extravagance, ex¬ 
tinguish restrictive commercial legislation, and piit down the 
every way ruinous'system of governing a Free People'by .a Mili¬ 
tary Police. • 
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Art. X|I. Statistical Annals of the United States of America. 

ByADjfM Seybert. 4to. Philadelphia, 1618. 
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able service to our readers, by presenting them with a short epi¬ 
tome of its contents, observing the same order wiiich has been 
chosen by the author. The whole, we conceive, will form a 
pretty complete picture of America, and teach us how to ap¬ 
probate that country, either as a powerful eneftiy or a pro¬ 
fitable friend. The first subject with which Mr Seybert begins, 
is the Population of the Uniter! States. * * 

Population .—As representatives and direct taxes are appor¬ 
tioned among the different States in proportion to their num- f 
bers, it is provided for in the American Constitution, that thcre t 
shall be an actual enumeration of the people every ten years. 
It is the duty of the marshals in each State to number the inha¬ 
bitants of their respective districts: and a correct, copy of the 
lists, containing the names of the persons returned, must be set 
up in a public place within each district, before they arc trans¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of State:—they are then laid before Con¬ 
gress by the President* Under this act three census, or enumer¬ 
ations of the people, have been already laid before Congress—for 
thp years 1790, 1800, and 1810. In the year 1790, the- popula¬ 
tion of America'was 3,921,326 persons, of whom 697,697 were 
slaves. In 1800, the numbers were 5,319,762, of wind. 896,849 
were slaves. In 1810, the numbers were 7,239,903, of whom 
1,191,364 were slaves; so that at the rate at which free popula¬ 
tion has proceeded between 1790 and 1810, it doubles itself, in 


the United States, in a very little more than 22 years. *The 
slave population, according to its rate of proceeding in the same 
time, would be doubled in about 26 years. The increase of the 
slave population in this statement is owing to the importation of 
negroes between 1800 and 1808, especially in 1806 and 1807, 
from the expected prohibition against importation. The num¬ 
ber of slaves was also increased by the acquisitions of territory 
in Louisiana, where they constituted nearly half the population. 
From 1801 to 1811‘, the inhabitants of Great Britain acquired, 
an augmentation of 14 per cent.; the Americans, within the same 
period, were augmented 36 per cent. 

Emigration seems to be of very little importance to the United* 
States, In the year 1817, by far 1 the most considerably year of 
emigration, there arrived in ten of jhe principal ports? of America, 
from the Old World, 22,000 persons as passengers. The number 
of emigrants, from 1790 to 1810, is not supposed to have exceeded 
6000 per annum; None of the separate States have been retro¬ 
grade during these three enumerations, though*some have been 
nearly stationary. The most remarkable increase is that of New 
¥drk,'Mich (Apjlfeta from 340,120 in the year 3 790, to 959,0$$*, 
'' : The emigrating from tl^ga stern tot h^W^r * 
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era States is calculated at 60,000 persons per annum. In all 
the American enumerations, the males uniformly predominate 
in the proportion of about 100 to 92. We arc better off in 
Great Britain and Ireland,—where the women were to the men, 
by the census df 1811, as 110 to 100. The density of popula- 
tio n in the United States, is less than 4 persons to a square mile; 
thaifoJ Holland, in 1803, was 275 to the square mile; that ol‘ 
England and Wales, 16.9. So that the fifteen provinces, which 
formed the Union in 1810, would contain, if they were us 

Thickly peopled as Holland, 135 millions souls. 

^ The next head is that of Trade and Commerce. —In 1790, the 

* Exports of the United States were above 19 millions dollars; 
in 1791, above 20 millions; in 1792, 26 millions; in 1793, 
S3 millions of dollars. Prior to 1795, there was no discrimi¬ 
nation, in the American Treasury accounts, between the ex¬ 
portation of domestic, and the reexportation of foreign articles. 
In 1795, the aggregate value of the merchandise exported, was 
67 millions dollars, of which the foreign produce reexported 
was 26 millions. In 1800, the total value of exports was 94 
millions; in* 1805, 101 millions; and in 1808, when they ar¬ 
rived at their maximum, 108 millions dollars. In the year 
1809, from the effects of the French and English Orders in 
Council, the ex ports fell to 52 millions of dollars; in 1810, to 
66 millionsin 1811, to 61 millions. In the first year of the 

* war with England, to 38 millions; in the second to 27; in the 
year 1814, when peace tvas made, to 6 millions. So that the 
exports of the republic, in six years, had tumbled down from 
108 to 6 millions of dollars: After the peace, in the years 
1815-16-17,. the exports rose tp 52, 81, 87 millions dollars. 

In 1817, the exportation of cotton was 85 millions pounds. 
In 1815, the sugar made on-the banks of the Mississippi w as 10 
millions pounds. In 1792, when the wheat trade was at the 
maximum, a million and an half of bushels were exported. 
The proportions oT the exports to Great Britain, Spain, France, 
Holland, and Portugal, on an average of 10 years ending 1.812, 
are as 27, 16, 13, 1‘2,' and 7; the actual value of exports to the 
dominions of Great Britain* in the three years ending 1804, 

* were consecutively, in millions of dollars, 16, 17, 13. , 

Imports. —In J *791, the imports of the United States were 19 
millions; on an average of three consecutive years, ending 1804 in¬ 
clusive, theywere£>8 millions; hi 1806-7, they were 1 S8millions; 
and tn l {£15,433millions of dollars. The annual val ue of the im- 

* ports, on an average of three years ending 1804, was 75,000,000, 
©£. winch the dominions of Great Britain furnished nearly one 
hau’. -On an average ojf three years ending in 1804, America 
imported Gs^t Britaiii to* the amount of about 36 mil* 
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lions, and returned goods to the amount of about 83 millions. 
Certainly these are countries that have some better employment 
for their time and energy than cutting each other’s throats, and 
may meet for more profitable purposes.—The American imports 
from the dominions of Great Britain, before the great American 
•war, amounted to about 3 millions Sterling; soon after tl^e war, 
to the same: From 1805 to 1811, both inclusive, the average an¬ 
nual exportation of Great Britain to all parts of the world, in 
real value, was about 43 millions Sterling, of which one-fifth, 
or near 9 millions, was sent to America. 

Tonnage and Navigation .—Before thfe revolutionary war, the 
American tonnage, whether owned by British or American 
subjects, was about 127,000 tons; immediately after that war, 
108,000. In 1789, it had amounted to 437,733 tons, of which 
279,000 was American property. In 1790, the total was 
605,825, of which 354,000 was American. In 1816, the ton¬ 
nage, all American, was 1,300,000. On an average of three 
years, from 1810 to 1812,'both inclusive, the registered tonnage 
of the British empire was 2,459,000; or little more than double 
the American. 

Lands .—All public lands are surveyed before they are of¬ 
fered fof sale; and divided into townships of 6 miles? square, 
which are subdivided into 36 sections of one mile square, 
containing each 640 acres. The following lands are excepted 
from the sales.—One thirty-sixth part of the lands, or a section 
of 640 Acres in each township, is uniformly reserved for the sup¬ 
port of schools;—seven entire townships, containing each 23,000 
acres, have been reserved in perpetuity for the support of learn¬ 
ing ;—all salt springs and lead'mines are also reserved. The 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and all the navigable rivers and waters 
leading into either, or into the river St Lawrence, remain com¬ 
mon highways, and for ever free to all the citizens of the United 
States, without payment of any tax. * All the pther public lands, 
not thus excepted, are offered for public sale in quarter sec¬ 
tions of 160' acres, at a price not less than 2 dollars per acre, 
and as much more as they will fetch by public auction. It was 
formerly the duty of the Secretary»of the Treasury to superin¬ 
tend the sale of lands. In IS 12 , an office* denominated the 
, General Land-Office, was instituted. The public lands sofd 
prior to the opening of die land-offices, amounted to one mil¬ 
lion And a half of acres. The aggregate of the-sales,, since the 
opening of the land-offices, NW. of the river Ohio, to the end, 
m September.1^17, amounted to8,469,644 acres; and the pur- ’ 

000,000 dollars. The lands sold • feMCeAhfe 
^^^^l^tiind-ofnces m tpe Mississippi tcmto$^ftns§iin$ 
to 1 , 600,000 .acres. The stock of uiisolcnpCffiflffillAnd i&caL 
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fculated at 400,000,000 acres. In the year? 1817 there were 
Isold above two millions acres. 

Post-Office. —In 1789, the number of post-offices in the Unit¬ 
ed States was 75; the amount of postage 38,000 dollars! the 
miles of post-road 1800. In 1817, the number of post-offices 
syas 3159 : the amount of postage 961,000 dollars; and the 
extent of post-roads 51,600 miles. 

Revenue. —The revenues of the United States are derived from 
the Customs; from duties on distilled spirits, carriages, snuffi 
refined sugar, auctions, stamped paper, goods, wares, and mer¬ 
chandise manufactured within the United States, household fur¬ 
niture, gold and silver watches, and postage of letters; from 
monies arising from the sale of public lands, and from fees on 
letters-patent. The following are the duties paid at the custom¬ 
house for some of the principal articles of importation :—per 
cent, on dyeing drugs, jewellery, and watch-work; 15 per cent, 
on hempen cloth, and on all articles manufactured from iron, 
tin, brass, and lead—on buttons, buckles, china, earthen-ware, 
and glass, except window glass; 25 per cpnt. on cotton and 
woollen goods, and cotton twist; 30 per cent, on carriages, lea¬ 
ther, anu leather manufactures, &c. 

Th<? average annual produce of the Customs, between 1801 
and 1810, both inclusive, was about 12 millions dollars. In the 
year 1814,»the customs amounted only to Jour millions ; and, in 
the year 1815, the first year after the war, rose to 37 millions. 
From 1789 to 1814, the customs have constituted 65 percent. 

* of the American revenues; loans 26 per cent.; and all other 
branches 8 to 9 per cent. They collect their customs at about 
4 per cent.;—the English expense of collection is 67. 2s. Gd. 
per cent. 

The duty upon spirits is extremely trifling to the consumer— 
not a penny per gallon. The number of distilleries is about 
15,000. The licenses produce a very inconsiderable sum. The 
tax laid upon carriages in 1814, varied from fifty dollars to one 
..dollar, according to the value of the machine. In the year 
1801, there were more than fifteen thousand carriages of differ* 
' ent descriptions paying duty. The furniture-tax seems'to have 
been a very singular species of tax, laid on during the last war. 
It was an ad valorem duty upon all the furniture in any man’s 
'possession, the value of which exceeded 600 dollars. Furniture 
cannot legitimated without domiciliary visits—nor domiciliary 
visits allowed' without tyranny and vexation. An information 
laid against a new arm-chair, or a clandestine sideboard—a 
ieoruhWarrant,. and a conviction confequeht upon it—have 
much more die appearance 6f English than ’American liberty. 
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The license for a watch, too, is purely English. A truly free 
Englishman walks out covered with licenses. It is impossible 
to convict him. He has paid a guinea for his powdered head'—a 
guinea for the coat of arms upon his seals—a three-guinea li- 
cens*e for the gun he carries upon his shoulder to sshoot game; 
and is so fortified with permits and official sanctions, that the 
most eagle-eyed informer cannot obtain the most trifling advan¬ 
tage over him. 

America has borrowed, between 1791 and 1815, one hundred 
and seven millions of dollars, of which forty-nine millions were 
borrowed in 1813 and 1814. The internal revenue in the year 
1815 amounted to eight millions dollars; the gross revenue of 
the same year, including the loan, to fifty-one millions dollars. 

Army .—During the late war with Great Britain, Congress au¬ 
thorized the raising of G‘2,000 men for the armies of the United 
States,—though the actual number raised never amounted to 
half that force. In February 1815, the army of the United 
ed States did not amount to more than 32,000 men ; in January 
1814, to 23,000. * The recruiting service, as may be,, easily 
conceived, where the wages of labour are so high, goes on 
very slowly in America. The military peace establishment 
was fixed in 1815 at 10,000 men. The Americans are for¬ 
tunately exempt from the insanity of garrisoning little rocks 
and islands all over the world; nor would they lavish millions 
upon the ignoble end of the Spanish Peninsula—the most 
useless and extravagant possession with which any European 
power was ever afflicted. In 1812, any recruit,honourably dis¬ 
charged from the service was allowed three months’ pay, and 
1G0 acres of land. In 1814, every non-commissioned officer, 
musician and private, who enlisted and was afterwards honour¬ 
ably discharged, was allowed, upon. such discharge, 32Q acres.' 
The enlistment was for five years, or during the war. The 
widow, child, or parent of any person enlisted, who was killed 
or died in the service of the United States, was entitled to re* 
ceive the same bounty in land. - . , 

Every free white male between 18 and 45, is liable to be call¬ 
ed out in the militia, which is stated, in official papers, to a* 
mount to ,748,000 persons. * 

Nayy.^-On the 8 th of* June 1785, the Americans had only' 
one vessel of war, the Alliances andas thatwasth ought to be 
too expensive, it was sold! The attacks the Bj#hiry powers 
first rpgsed them to form a navy 5 which, in 1797* amounted 
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to three frigates. In 1814, besides a great increase of frigates, 
four seventy* fours were ordered to be built In 1816, in conse¬ 
quence of some brilliant actions of their frigates, the naval ser¬ 
vice had become very popular throughout the United States. 
One million <Jf dollars were appropriated annually, for eight 
y ears, to the gradual increase of the navy; 9 seventy-fours * and 
1 ^forty-four gun ships were ordered to be built. Vacant and 
unappropriated lands belonging to the United States, fit to pro¬ 
duce oak and cedar, were to be selected for the use of the navy. 
The peace establishment of the marine corps was increased, 
and six navy yards were established. We were surprised to 
find Dr Seybcrt complaining of a w r ant of ship timber in Ame¬ 
rica. Many persons (he says) believe that our stock of live 

• *oak is very considerable'; blit, upon good authority we have 
been told, in 1801, that supplies of live oak from Georgia will 
be obtained with great difficulty, and that the larger pieces are 
very scarce. * In traeting of naval affairs, Dr Seybert, with a 
very different purpose in view, pays the following involuntary 
tribute to the activity and effect of our late naval warfare against 
the Americans. 

* For a long time the majority of the people of the United States 
was opposed to an extensive and permanent Naval establishment; and 
the force authorized by the Legislature, until very lately, was in¬ 
tended for temporary purposes. A Navy was considered to be be- 

• , yond the financial means of our country; and it was supposed the 

people would not submit to be taxed for its support: Our brilliant 
success in the late war, has changed the public sentiment on this 
subject: many persons who formerly opposed the Navy, now consi¬ 
der it as an essential means for our defence. The late transactions 

. on the borders of the Chrsapeak Bay, cannot be forgotten; the ex- 
"•tent of that immense estuary enabled the enemy to sail'triumphant 
into thednterior of the United States. For hundreds of miles along 
the Shores of that great -Bay, our people were insulted; our towns 
were ravaged and destroyed; a considerable population was teazed 
and irritated; depredations were hourly committed by an enemy who 
could penetrate into the bosom of the country, without our being able 
to molest him whilst he kept on the water. By the time a sufficient 
force was collected, to check his operations in one situation, his ships 
had already transported him to another, which was feeble, apd offer¬ 
ed a booty to him. An army could make no resistance to this mode 

• of warfare*, the people were annoyed; and they suffered in the field 
only, to be ,sati&fie$ of %ir inability to cheqk’those who had the do- 
minion upefe our waters. The inhabitants who were in the imme* 

>* The |un ships are as big as our firftt rates, 914 

jthpiy frigates nearly as big as ships^of the luxe. 
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diate vicinity, were not alone affected by the enemy; his operations 
extended their influence to our great towns on the Atlantic coast; 
domestic intercourse and internal commerce were interrupted, whilst 
that with foreign nations was, in some instances, entirely suspended. 
The Treasury documents for 1814, exhibit the phenomenon of the 
State of Pensylvania not being returned in the list of the exporting 
States. We were not only deprived of re venue,, but our expendi¬ 
tures were very much augmented. It is probable the amount of the 
expenditures incurred on the borders of the Cliesapeak, would have 
been adequate to provide naval means for the defence of those wa¬ 
ters : the people might then have remained.at home, secure from de¬ 
predation in the pursuit of their tranquil occupations. The expen¬ 
ses of the Government as well as of individuals, Were very much aug¬ 
mented for every species of transportation. Every thing had to pe 
conveyed by land carriage. Our communication with the ocean was 
.cut off. One thousand dollars were paid for the transportation of 
.each of the thirty-two pounder cannon from Washington city to 
Lake Ontario, for the public service. Our rt>ads became almost im¬ 


passable from the heavy loads which were carried over them. These 
facts should induce us, in times of tranquillity, to provide for the na¬ 
tional defence, and execute such internal improvements as cannot be 
effected during the agitations of war. ’ p. 679. 

Expenditure .—The President of the United States* receives 
about 6000/. a year; the Vice-President about 600/.; the de¬ 
puties to Congress have B dollars per day, and -8 dollars for 
every 20 miles of journey. The First Clerk of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives receives about 750/. per annum; the Secretary of 
State, 1200/.; the Postmaster General, 750/.; the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the United States, 1000/.; a Minister Plenipotentiary, 
2200/. per annum. - There are, doubtless, reasons why there 
should be two noblemen appointed in this country as Postmas¬ 
ters General, with enormous salaries, neither of whom, know a 
twopenny post letter from a general one, and where further re¬ 
trenchments are stated to be impossible. This is clearly a case 
to which that impossibility extends. But these are matters where 
a prostration of understanding is called for; and good subjects 
are not to reason, hut to pay. If, however, we were ever to 
Indulge ill the Saxon practice of looking into our own affairs, 
sbanO important documents might be derived frdm these Amp- 
rieffo salaries. Jonathan, for instance, sees no reason why tue 
Unit clerk of his House of Commons should derive emoluments 
firomhis situation to the amount Of "6000 or 7000/. per Unnum; 

Jonathan is vulgar, and arithmetical.. 'The total expendi- 
tmhfof tne'United States varied, between 1799 and 1811 both 


m «6 17 millions 
and m these years ofvi&ir 


'From 1812 to 1814, 
with this country, the 
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expenditure was consecutively 22, 29, and 38 millions dollars. 
The^otal expenditure of the United States, for 14 years from 
1791 to 1814, was 333 millions dollars; of which, in the three 
last years of toar with this country, from 1812 to 1814, there 
were expended 100 millions of dollars, of which only 35 were 
supplied by revenue, the rest by loans and government paper. 
The sum total received by the American Treasury from the 3d of 
March 1789 to the 31st of March 1816, is 354 millions dollars; 
of which 107 millions have been raised by loan, and 222 mil¬ 
lions by the customs and tonnage: so that, exclusive of the re- 

• venue derived from loans, 222 parts out of 247 of the American 
revenue, have been derived from foreign commerce. In the 
mind of any sensible American, this consideration ought to pre¬ 
vail over the few splendid actions' of their half-dozen frigates, 
which must, in a continued war, have been, with all their bra¬ 
very and activity, swept from the face of the ocean by the superior 
force and equal bravery of the English. It would be the height 
of madness in America to run into another naval war with this 
country, if it could be averted by any other means than a sacri¬ 
fice of proper dignity and character. They have, comparative¬ 
ly, no land revenue; mid, in spite of the Franklin and Gucr- 
riere , though lined with cedar and mounted with brass cannon, 
they must sqpn be educed to the same state which has been 

• described by Dr Seybert, and from which they were so oppor¬ 
tunely extricated by the treaty of Ghent. David, Porter, and 
Stephen Decatur, are very brave men; but they will prove an 
unspeakable misfortune to their country, if they inflame Jona¬ 
than into a love of naval glory, and inspire him with any other 

fjoye of war than that which is founded upon a determination 
not to submit to serious insult and injury. 

We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory j — Taxes upon every article which en¬ 
ters into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the 
foot—taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 

• smell, taste—taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion—taxes 
on every thing on earth, and the waters under the earth— 
on every thing that comes from abroad, or is grown home— 
taxes oh the raw material—taxes oh every fresh value that is 
Added to it by the industry of man—taxes on the sauce which 
pampers man's appetite, and the drug that restores him to 
health—on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope 

f which hangs the criminal—on the poor man's salt, and die rich 
man’s spice—on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of 
the briae—at bed or bqard, coudmnt or levant, we must pay:— 
The schoolbov whips his taxed top—the beardless youth ms*?- 
2 
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rages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle on a taxed roadand 
the dying Englishman pouring his medicine, which hasypakl 
7 per cent., into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent.—flings him¬ 
self back upon his chintz-bed which has paid 22 per cent.— 
makes his will on an eight pound stamp, • and expires in the 
arms of an apothecary who has'paid a license of an humfffed 
pounds for the privilegeof putting him to death. His whole pro¬ 
perty is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10percent. Besides 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
chancel; his virtues are handed down .to posterity on taxed 
marble; and he is then gathered to his fathers,—to be taxed no 
more. In addition to all this, the habit of dealing with large 
sums will make the Government avaricious and profuse; and’ 
the system itself will infallibly generate the base vermin of spies 
and informers, and a still more pestilent race of political tools 
and retainers of the meanest and most odious description;— 
while the prodigious patronage which the collecting of this 
splendid revenue will throw into the hands of Government, will 
invest it with so vast an influence, and hold out such means 
and temptations to corruption, as all the virtue and public spirit, 
even of republicans, will be unable to resist. * 

Every wise Jonathan should remember this, when' he sees the 
rabble huzzaing at the heek of the truly iwspectable Decatur, 
or inflaming the vanity of that still more popular leader, whose . 
justification has lowered the Character of his Government with 
all the civilized nations of the world. 

Debt .—America owed 42 millions dollars after the revolu¬ 
tionary war; in 1790, 79 millions; in 1803, 70 millions; and 
in the beginning of January'1812, the public debt was dimi- f 1 
nished to 45 millions dollars. After the last war with Eng¬ 
land, it had risen to 123 millions; and so it stood on the 1st 
January 1816. The total atnount carried to the credit of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, on the 31st December 1816, 
was about 34 millions of dollars. 

Such is the land of Jonathan—and thus has it been gpvcrned. 
In his honest endeavours to better his situation, and in his man¬ 
ly purpose of resisting injury and insult, we most cordially sym¬ 
pathise. We hope lie will always continue to watch and sus- ✓ 
pect his Government as he now does—remembering, that it is ■ 
the constant tendency of those entrusted with power, to conceive 
that they enjoy it by their own merits, and for their 'own use, 
and pot by delegation, and for the benefit of others. Thus far ’• 
we are the friends and admirers of Jonathan: But he must not 
grow vain and ambitious; or allpw. himself to be dazzled bv that 
galaxy of epithets by which his orators and newspaper scribblers 
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endeavour to persuade their supporters*that they are the great-* 
^stvthe most refined, the most enlightened, and the most moral 
people upon earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous 
on this side of the Atlantic—and, even on the other, we should 
imagine, must be rather humiliating to the reasonable part of 
tlve population., The Americans are a brave, industrious, and 
acute people; but they have hitherto given no indications of ge¬ 
nius, and made no approaches to the heroic, either in their mo¬ 
rality or character. They are but a recent offset indeed from 
England; and should make it their chief boast, for tiuihy gene¬ 
rations to come, that they are sprung from the same race with 
Bacon and Shakespeare and Newton. Considering their num¬ 
bers, indeed, and the favourable circumstances in which they 
have been placed, they have yet done marvellously little to as¬ 
sert the honour of such a descent, or to show that their English 
blood has been exalted or refined by their republican train¬ 
ing and institutions. Their Franklins and Washingtons, and 
all the other sages and heroes of their revolution, were born 
and bred subjects of the King of England,—and not among the 
freest or most valued of his subjects: And, since the period of 
their separation, a far greater proportion of their statesmen and 
artists and political writers have been foreigners, than ever oc¬ 
curred before in the history of any civilized and educated peo¬ 
ple. During the tuirty or forty years of tlieir independence, 
they have done absolutely nothing for' the Sciences, for the Arts, 
for Literature, or even for the statesman-like studies of Politics or 
Political Economy. Confining ourselves to our own country, 
and to the period that has elapsed since they had an independ¬ 
ent existence, we would ask, Where are their Foxes, tlieir Burkes, 
*their Sheridans, their Windhams, their Horners, their Wilber- 
forces ?-—where their Arkwrights, their Watts, their Davys?— 
their Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys and Mal- 
thuses?—their Porsons, Parrs, Burneys, or Blomfields?— 
their Scotts, Campbells, Byrons, Moores, or Crabbes ?—their 
Siddonses, Kembles, Keans, or O’Neils?—their Wilkies, Lau¬ 
rences, Chantrys ?—or their parallels to the hundred other 
names that have spread themselves over the world from, our lit¬ 
tle island in the course of the last thirty years, and blest or de¬ 
lighted mankind by their works, inventions, or examples? Jn 
so far as we know, there is no such parallel to be produced 
from the whole annals of’ this sell-adulating race. In the four 
.quarters of the globe, who reads an American book ? or goes to 
an American play ? or looks at an American picture or statue ?• 
What does the world yet owe to American physicians or sur¬ 
geons ? What new substances have their chemists discovered? 

3 . 
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or what old ones have they analyzed ? What new constella¬ 
tions have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans 
what have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks odt of 
American glasses? or eats from American plates? or wears 
American coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets?— 
Finally, under which of the old tyrannical governments of. Eu¬ 
rope is every sixth man a Slave, whom his fcllow-creaturcs may 
buy and sell arid torture ? 

When these questions are fairly and' favourably answered, 
their laudatory epithets mav be allowed: But, till that can be 
done, vve would seriously advise them to"keep clear of superla¬ 
tives. 


Art. IV. A Critical Examination of the First Principles of 
Geology : in a Series of Essays. By G. B. Gkee sough. 
President of the Geological Society, F. 11. S. F. L. S., 8vo. 
pp. 340. London, 1819. 

I v 

"YJITe are partial, perhaps, to this book, from its hostility to 
’ ’ that geological dogmatism with which we have been so 
often offended, and its patronage of that wholesome scepticism 
to which we have always been so much inclined ; and yet, if it 
bad fallen in less happily with our own opinions, We think we 
should have had the candour to say, that we had never before met 
with such a treasure of information, and so much bold and free 
reasoning in so small a volume, and on such a subject. We 
have no time at present to grapple with the author’s arguments; 
and it is extremely difficult to give any continuous abstract, or ( 
analysis of statements already so compactly arrayed. But we** 
must endeavour to give our readers some notion of their gene¬ 
ral tenor, and shall touch on some of the more prominent fea¬ 
tures of each Essay—referring to the work itself for a great 
variety of important particulars, and especially for a rich display 
»f illustrations and examples. 

Essay 1. On Stratification. — From a great collection of con¬ 
tradictory passages in the writings of eminent geologists, Mr 
G. proves, not only that the.stratification of granite, and some 
other rocks, is a point not yet ascertained ; but that some of 
the main principles connected with the doctrine of stratifica¬ 
tion in general, are by no meahs satisfactorily established. 
Thus, although the parallel planes exhibited by* the surfaces 
of different beds, may frequently have been effected by alter¬ 
nate suspensions .and renewals of depositions, yet the same 
phenomenon js often produced by othSr causes; as m basaltic 
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pillars, in backs and cutters* in the laminae of crystals, &c. Be*- 
sides, the greater or less frequency of the recurrence of pa'** 
rajlb^ planes depends on, the nature of the substances deposit¬ 
ed,- —granite, p orphyry, serpentine trap, salt and chalk, present¬ 
ing themselves in thick masses, argillite in flakes, and sandstone 
and oolite in beds of moderate thickness. The larger divisions 
of-'rocks, too, are often not parallel to the lamina of which 
they are composed: way-boards, or partings, seem to depend 
no less on the nature of the adjoining rocks, than on the cir¬ 
cumstances which may be supposed to have attended their for¬ 
mation. At the junction of two kinds of rock, wc often find a 
mutual impregnation of their respective substances; the con¬ 
temporaneous veins of one stratum sometimes penetrate into 
rthat wliicfi is contiguous to it; and decomposition or torrefac- 
tion will frequently reveal stratification which was formerly la¬ 
tent. From all these circumstances we are warranted to in¬ 
fer, that- adjoining strata may, in some instances, be contem¬ 
poraneous, and that, at all events, stratification is not uniformly 
the effect of alternate cessations and repetitions of deposition. ** 
Mr G. shows, in like manner, that a great diversity of opi¬ 
nion obtains relative to the position of rocks, and that, though 
vertical planes occur more frequently among those of primitive 
than amo^g^fhose of secondary character, yet every rock, in 
different pa$s oFTl^ourse, exhibits both the vertical and ho- 
, rizontai position, as is copiously illustrated by examples. 

^tle then confronts the arguments which have been alleged in 
Tavour of the original horizontally of strata, with those which 
have been urged in support of their original vertically, or, at 
least, of their high inclination to the horizon; stating, at the 
same time, with nis usual candour, the difficulties which press 
‘on the** different hypotheses which have been advanced with a 
view to account for such an inclination. This abstract or sum¬ 
mary of the conflicting arguments is drawn up with great talent 
and admirable brevity. The curvatures and angularities of mi¬ 
neral masses and strata, with the Consideration of their proba¬ 
ble causes, likewise pass under his review. , 

< It is supposed by Mr Playfair, * he observes, * that the Curvature is 
generally, if hot universally, simple, like the superficies of ascylinder, 
not double like that of a sphere this is a mistake* — As an instance 
, of chlVitureextending in both directions, we maymeotion mantle-shap¬ 
ed strata: This appearance, though it 1 has been' most observed in pri- 
mitive rocks, is by tto tneait9 peculiar to thgse: in the north of England 
^ the limestone mantles round the slate; the goal-measures of Derby- 
r shire mantle round the limestone. When masses or sftata decline 
upon every side; inwards a certain points they are saidto be basin* 
shaped. Such ia the disposition of*the mountain limestone at Ormesf 
V©L. XXXIII. NO. 65. ’I? 




head, of the coal in South Wales, of the chalk in the north of Ire¬ 
land . — The clam-shell cave at Staffa was probably so named, from 
the conchoidal form which it derives from curvature in the str^ft. — 

It is suposed that on the great Clec hill in Shropshire, there are no 
less than seven distinct coal-fields; the principal of them is covered 
by basalt, which varies in thickness from 60 yards to 0, though this 
coal field is only two miles in length, and one and a half in breadth: 
the strata dipping to a common centre, the thickness diminishes to¬ 
wards the circumerence. — Another coal-field, a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, situate on the same hill, crops out in both directions. — 
In all these cases, the curvature is plainly not cylindrical, but sphe- ' 
rical. ’ 

In the same spirit, this intrepid reasoner attacks the Hut- 
tonian notion of a horizontal elevation of the strata while in a 


flexible and ductile state; and observes, 1. that such a stdi"' 
could have no existence, there being in these substances no iir- 
termediate stage between fluidity arid consolidation: 2. that the 
operation of the alleged cause would have given "rise to other 
indications of disturbance, which do not actually appear': 3. 
that in many*cases, no such cause can have operated, as the 
curved strata rest on horizontal ones, which betray no sym- 

{ )toms of curvature: 4. that even supposing its operation to 
»ave taken place, the effects ought to have been y't ^'different 
from actual appearances: 5. that the hypo'!; ais ifoes not ac¬ 
count for curvature in horizontal strata:‘and, lastly, that the 1 
couformity of different strata is another circumstance fatal to 
this hypothesis. 4 There is no species of rock in which tlvc , 
* curves are more frequent, or more fantastical, than grey wacke - 
* slate: this rock, wc know, in many instances, alternates With 
4 conglomerate, the pebbles of which are disposed in such a . 

* manner, that it would be impossible tor them to remain an ^ 

‘ instant in the place which they occupy, if the cement which 
4 connects them together were to become soft. The conglo- 
* merate, therefore, and consequently the slate which alternated 
* with it, could not have been elevated till after its eonsolida- 


‘ tion. It) then, as the Huttonians say, it was not consolidated 
4 fill after it.was curved; neither was it elevated till after it was 
v curved; in other words, the effect preceded the cause. r * 
RegdHiug die principle of crystallization as alike inad^hfte ' f 
to explain die phenomenoitof curvature, Mr Oreeuoi^ # 
ftwy depend sometimes on theiraequal effect * 
^ *-- 1])|ig9e$| 
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teinly admit of a plausible explanation on one or otlier of these 
ffime principles. In conclusion, he thus puts his brother geo¬ 
logists to the question : 

* Where a cock is stratified , is it necessarily bound by parallel sur¬ 
faces ? if so, let us hear no more of mantle-shaped, saddle-shaped, 
shield-shaped, basin-shaped, trough-shaped stratification. — Are its 
surfaces necessarily parallel to those of the adjoining rock ? If so, 
let us hear no more of unconformable and overlying stratification. — 
Is it sufficient that parallelism shall be fbund in a portion of the rock ? 
, Let us never hear of substances being unstratified P Or must it ex¬ 
pend through the entire’mass? Let us hear no more of strata,_ 

^Ffcfed&minse of flagstone, the folia of slate, are these strata ? Are 
masses of fpur hundred feet thick strata ? Is there any assignable limit 
fCb-tijieir thickness or tenuity ? — When one set of parallel planes 
grosses another, are both sets to be called strata, or neither, or only one 
of them ? And if one only, by what rule are we to be guided in dis¬ 
tinguishing the real from the counterfeit ? — Must the beds be so 
arranged, as to convey to the observer the idea of deposition alter¬ 
nately suspended and renewed ? If this is not necessary, how is the 
parallelism derived from stratification, to be distinguished from paral¬ 
lelism resulting from other causes ? and of what use is it to know 
whether a substance is stratified or not ? If it is necessary, where 
two obseH ^% ha ve imbibed contrary impressions, how shall we de¬ 
termine whilKtJP^two is right ? — Let him who can answer these 
\questions resf assureafchat he has a distinct idea of stratification.’ 

' JLu geology, as in many other sciences, the loose use of words 
m the great source of perplexity. Until the precise import of 
the term stratification , for example, be settled and understood, 
the positive assertion of one observer will be met by the posi¬ 
tive contradiction of another; the combatants will continue to 
a yaste th eir strength in air, and the truth will only be made 
more inextricable ny their contention. The more general terih 
!disposition , may, perhaps, be sometimes employed with less risk 
of ambiguity; and the definitions which some of the French 
writers have given of coucke , lit , banc 9 &c. may, probably, sug* 

S est some useful distinctions. While, on the whole, we cor* 
ially Concur in the general spirit, and in the style of reasoning 
marufested in this important Essay, we may be -permitted to ex- 
pres$ ardesire, that a few of the arguments which are so formal¬ 
ly iaounced, had been somewhat more fully developed. V 
Essay II. is on the Figure qf the Earth. On die supposition 
that the earth’s surface was originally raoreor leas^floid, there* 
ptlibf rotation .onits axis would db$«> 

rations of philosophers have - p«>V4^4fcafcit i-v-.’tuifl^.possesses,, 
namely, a spheroid flattened at the poles. Hence ^ «lrOnf .pre¬ 
sumptive argument in favour of the original fluidity of its super* 
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ficial materials—an argument which is powerfully confirmed b# 
uti examination of those materials, which bear evident markon 
having once existed in a soft or fluid state, and most of them in 
aqueous solution or suspension. The quantity of„water requi¬ 
site for such a condition of things, and its subsequent disappear** 
ance, may be points of difficult explanation ; but how few of die 
phenomena of nature are we capable of explaining in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner? TheHuttonians, indeed, profess not to go back 
to the original state of our planet, and, therefore, dispense with 
a Former prevalence of waters; but then they are more pressed 
with difficulties than other theorists, when they labour to de- - 
duce the present figure of the earth from the constant teafHatfu 
wear of its surface, and from the production of new lands, ek»* 
vated, at indefinite periods, from the bottom of the sea—twp " 
causes which, it should seem, would balance each other, andy 
consequently,, produce no effect. 

In regard to the actual- figure of the earth, or the inequalities 
on its surface,* Mr Greenough first endeavours to show its pro¬ 
ximate, and, afterwards,, its more remote causes,—keeping, how¬ 
ever, out of view the changes produced by volcanoes, coral reefs, 
drifting of sands,, and calcareous concretions, as he perfect¬ 
ly acquiesces in Cuvier’s account of these partial jocularities. 
From a very copious induction, he arrives a^ts^ae^ral couclu-,' 
sion, that the interstices between mountahfc and mils have beer . 


produced, for the most part, by the removal ef matter which 
previously occupied them. Advancing a step farther, he demon- 1 
strates the inadequacy of our present seas and rivers to effect 
the excavation of extensive valleys, whence he is led to infer 
the operation of a dclugo, or violent rush of waters, which has 
swept over every part of the globe. The consideration of thej« 
positions necessarily involves that of the agreement ‘of strata 
and rocks, on opposite sides of valleys,- rivers,, and channels of 
the sea, as well as the transference of masses of granite to the 
detached and problematical spots on which they are now found : 
and both these topics are discussed with ability and* candour. 
Another argument is deduced from the nature of bowlder- 
stones^ and alluvial depositos, which, every wher& mdicate the 
traces of running water,* and seem to have proceeded from the> 
breaking up of rocks at a higher level than themselves. It has 
likewise been observed, that the , lamer masses of thesesub- 
#&&&&* generallylbiiiid nearest to the parent roefe; and that 


or pebbles, which are more distant from their na 


materials. It. is added, that * Substances which break into 
* cubic or hexagonal blocks/ are found at a greater distance; 
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i from their native place than those which break into blocks, 
angles of which are acute.* The enumeration of granite 
bovvM ers in various quarters of the world, evinces the futility 
of the theory which slides them into the north of Germany on 
the ice. 

One of the most striking of the quotations by which he en¬ 
deavours to discredit the notion, of Rivers bein^ sufficient'to ac¬ 
count for the transportation elf such bodies, is the following 
from a late traveller in Spain, * who bestowed much attention 
on this-subject, and foixiks, that rivers, flowing under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, are incompetent to transport to any distance, not only 
2tf§»£sal blocks, but moderately-sized gravel. 

“ From the singularity of their appearance, ” he says, “ there are 
Jew pebbles which it would be so easy to recognise, as those in the 
feed of the Henares, near St Fernandez. If they ever moved at 
all, they ought, in the course of ages, to have found their way into 
the Tagus a little way off; but there is not one of them in the 
Tagus. 

‘ At Sacedon, the Tagus is full of limestone pebbles : lower down, 
at Aranjuez, there are none. Nobody has ever seen granite pebbles, 
large or small, in the Ebro, nor blue stones veined witb white; yet 
the Cinca, j ust before it joins the Ebro, abounds in them. 

* WhufcVpd red pebbles of quartz are found in the bed df the 
Noxera, ^feidTlfoeisvise falls into the Ebro; but in the Ebro is 
^found nothing of theTind. The Guadiana in different parts of its 
.course flows over pebbles, similar to those found in the strata of the 
■adjacent hills ; but those which occur half a league up the stream, 
‘never mix with those which occur half a league down; and at Ba« 
dajos, stones of this , kind, being no longer found in the-cliffs, are 
no longer found in the river. — At the source of the-Loire are pebbles 
innumerable; lower down, at Nevers, only sand. —Jn foe Yonne 
rHl$7 , Td J0Ve Sens, are flints in abundance; for they abound in the 
banks of the Yonne, about. Joigny. The Yonne falls into foe Seine 
above Paris; but who ever saw any of these flints at the Pont-neuf, 
or any pebble whatever, round or angular ? 

‘ Near the Perte du Rhone you cross foe river of the Yaloisinc, 
which >is full ,of pebbles, .because the country it flows through is 
full of .them. At one.place, this river tumbles into a kind of ca¬ 
vern: If pebbles were .carried down by rivers, the cavern ought to 
contain them in abundance; it does not contain one. Oh my way 
to Geneva, I threw some stones, which I had marked so that I 
might know them again, into this river, just above its fall; and 
there I found them on my return. They had.not advanced an inch 
(luring my absence* — The Rhone, Garonne, and Adour rivers, re¬ 
markable for ?foe quantity of pebbles they run over in pne part at 
foeir course^ have only sand at their mouth. * ” 
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On the subject of the larger blocks which have evidently, 
travelled, he afterwards observes, -» >' 

‘ A late naturalist (M. Deluc), who, dying in the fulness of yeareflefk 
behind him a name much too respectable to prevent his grrors from be¬ 
ing contagious, advanced a very extraordinary hypothesis, to explain 
the blocks so frequent on the Jura, and in Northern Germany; he sup¬ 
posed these blocks to have been thrown up by the expansive power 
of gas, generated at the time of their formation, and to have fallen 
where we now find them ; that is, resting upon beds of limestone and 
sandstone, the pedestal on which they rest unshattered. How blocks 
of such enormous weight and magnitude, could fall upon beds so 
fragile, without fracturing them, it is not easy to discover; st: l> 
how such an event could happen before these beds were in existence; 
for, I suppose, no one will claim for the mountains of Jura so high an 
antiquity as is conceded to Mont Blanc. — It is some palliation^, 
however, of this hypothesis, that it was constructed at a time when 
the imaginations of all men were so dazzled by the brilliant disco¬ 
veries then making, in pneumatic chemistry, that it was almost as 
difficult to speculate without gas, as to breathe without air. — The 
circumstance rtf primitive blocks resting so frequently upon second¬ 
ary beds, furnishes an argument equally conclusive against tin opi¬ 
nion, that these blocks are only the survivors of a catastrophe by 
which the adjoining parts of the strata to which they bgtopged were 
destroyed. ’ ^c**”**^# 

Mr Greenough meets the material objections to ins doctrine 
with no less vigour than be states the arguments in its favour 
and, although we cannot accompany him through the details^ 
we very earnestly recommend to the perusal ol our geologi¬ 
cal readers, his excellent remarks on fossil, animal, and ve¬ 
getable remains, and on the hasty and crude conceptions which 
have been formed of continuous ridges of mountains. The 
diluvian catastrophe he supposes to. have taken place«'Snife5e- 
qusnt to the consolidation ot the planets of our solar system; 
bur he admits that we have no positive physical evidence to de¬ 
termine whether it happened before or after the creation of 
man. * We have only, ’ he says, * this negative evidence) that 

* neither any part of a human skeleton, nor any implements of 

* art, have oeen hitherto discovered, either in regular strata, 

‘ or in diluvian attritus. * Having adverted to the improbabi¬ 
lity of any adequate cause of such an eventful visitation residing 
within the limits of our globe, or even of our solar system, he 
thus concludes— 

* If, then, we would discover the cause of this catastrophe, we 
must look for a cause foreign to our globe, foreign to the solar sys¬ 
tem, capable of inundating continents, and giving to the waters of the 
deep unexampled impetuosity, but without, altering the interior cod* 
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afitution of the earth, or deranging the sister planets : moreover, the 
<^Rise must be transitory, and one which, having acted its part once, 
may\ot have had occasion to repeat it in the long period of five 
thousand years. Any s.upposeabJe cause that would not fulfil these 
conditions, is ^sufficient for cur purpose. 

* Would a comet fulfil them? Much would depend on its bulk 
and distance. It would not fulfil them if we suppose a comet, large 
in comparison of the earth, to move in a line joining the centres of 
the two bodies, so as to produce a direct shock ; but, if we suppose 
one of suitable dimensions to move in such a direction as would al- 
1*1 ow it only to graze the earth, it is not impossible that the shock of 
'jfijiis bojjy, a body, such as we require, out of the solar system, might 
AirMdce the degree and kind of derangement which we are attempt- 


ipg-tC account for ; I mean, a great temporary derangement on the 
Surface of the earth, unaccompanied by any material change of its 
''planetary motion. Euler, who, in a treatise entitled “ De pcrknlo a 
nimia cometee appropinquatione metuendo , ” has investigated the changes 
that would be made in the elements of the earth’s orbit by a comet, 
its equal in bulk, coming almost in contact with it, finds that the at¬ 
traction of such a comet would indeed alter the length of our year, 
but only by the addition of seven hours. The maximum effect result¬ 
ing from the comet’s attraction at the time of its passage, would be 
greater tkn we should be led to infer from the total result of its at* 
traction, al£\its final departure; for the changes occasioned during 
|its approachf wouM^hp in a great measure undone during its retreat: 
Vit, even at their maximum, they would not be very great; because, 
Mr/ra the rapidity of the comet’s motion, time would be wanting to 
■complete them. A comet grazing the earth would be incompetent, 
Euler says, to produce even a deluge of our continents, unless the 
shortness of its stay were compensated by a magnitude of volume, 
exceeding that upon which he has founded his calculation. 

, ‘ I shall conclude by remarking, that if the hypothesis of a shock 
derived from the passage either of a comet or of one of those nume¬ 
rous, important, and long neglected bodies, often of great magnitude 
and velocity, which occasion meteors, and shower down stones upon 
the earth, would explain the phenomena of the deluge, (a point upon 
which 1 forbear to give any opinion), we need not be deterred from 
embracing that hypothesis, under an apprehension that there is in it 
any thing extravagant or absurd. In the limited period of a few 
, centuries, there is little probability of the interference of two bodies 
so small in comparison with the immensity of space; but the num¬ 
ber of these bodies is extremely great; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable, says La Place, that such interference should take place 
in a vast number of years. * 

Essay III. On the Inequalities which existed on the Surface o 
the Earth previously to dihman action , and on the Causes cf these 
Inequalities .— Alter admitting, that irregular crystallization, par¬ 
tial deposition, subsidence, earthquakes and volcanoes, may have 
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had considerable influence in producing some of the inequality* 
on the earth’s surface, the author is atili disposed to attribute^y 
far the greater number of them to the action of running rfater. 
The general occurrence of conglomerate and greywacke on the 
confines of primitive rocks, seems to indicate a deluge similar in 
kind, though, perhaps, not equal in extent, to that which deter* 
mined the present outline of the earth. These considerations, 
which are despatched with much brevity, might, perhaps, with 
more propriety, have been included in the preceding Essay. 

Essays IV. & V. On Formations.—On the Order of Succession, 
in Rocks .—In opposition to the popular W ernerian notions of for¬ 
mations, or scries of rocks of alleged contemporaneous drigfh, 
the author contends, that neither the intermixture cf thfcIiv T \- 

t redients, nor their alternations of occurrence, sufficiently justj-’ 
es the inference of the simultaneous production of mineral sul/ 4 
stances; for, rocks generally held to be of very different ages, of¬ 
ten present intermixtures of their component parts, or pass into 
one another, while such a mutual blending is frequently not dis¬ 
coverable in others that are reputed to be of the same age. 
Yet, when two substances are distinctly incorporated in the same 
mass, it is difficult to conceive of them as generated at different 
epochs. Examples are also cited of alternating subs^pCes which 
are not regarded as coeval, while those wliijjjxwcn eemed coe¬ 
val, do not always alternate. So many exceptions* to the prin¬ 
ciple of universal and partial formations, are, moreover, adduce 
ed, and so many formidable difficulties stated against its pros, 
bability, that it ought, in fairness, to be abandoned. 

* Unable to connect similar rocks of distant countries, obliged to 
connect dissimilar ones% in the same neighbourhood, can any. one up¬ 
hold the doctrine of Universal Formations ? Let him, who answers 
in the affirmative, reflect on the consequences which that doeffm?? in- 
volves. He mutt admit, that, when the particles of quartz, feldspar, 
and mica, which had heretofore arranged themselves so as to form 
granite, changed their mode of arrangement so as to form gneiss, 
that change was conveyed with the rapidity of an electric shock from 
one end of the world to the other; that the currents of different he¬ 
mispheres had so equable a motion; that the particles borne along by 
these currents were so equally assorted; that, within the tropics, and 
without? the same depositions began and ceased at the same mo^ 
ment; that similar pebbles were detached from their native rocks, at 
the poles and at the equator, by equal forces acting under the same 
circumstances; and were deposited and cemented by the same means, 
and at the same time. All this he must admit, or reject in toto the 
ffoctrine of Universal Formations. ’ 

With regard to the Order of Succession in rocks, top, the 
facts yhiph the author brings, forth from his ample stores, are 
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^calculated to shake our faith in the commonly received notions 
efjhe Wernerian school. Even the precedence of genealogy 
assigned to granite has been successfully controverted; for this 
rock has been found to alternate with gneiss, with mica-slate, 
and with schistus; nay, killas has been observed passing into it, 
and dipping beneath it, In some cases, it rests on quartz, on 
hornstone, on slate; dtad, in France,.not unfrequently, on lime¬ 
stone. Again, the term fundamental has, it should seem, been 
gratuitously predicated of a particular description of granite; 

, ‘ for, by the terms of the proposition, the bottom of this forma- 
^ tion Jjas never been seen, and consequently we have no means 
^^-ascertaining whether it be fundamental or not. * The tables 
^^o^SCTtioiis in Ebel’s work may suffice to convince us, that equal 
.uncertainty prevails with respect to the relative position of other 
Crocks reputed primitive. Besides, in almost every country, wc 
find what are termed transition rocks in the midst of primitive 
districts, or vice versa; while the line of demarcation between 
even the primary and secondary classes, is far less distinct than 
has been generally supposed. 

* It is said in the Wernerian theoty, that, after the formation of 
all other strata, an immense deluge suddenly occurred, and as sud- 


pto be found in the great elevation which these rocks occasionally at¬ 
tain ; in their broken stratification ; in their unconformable posture; 
'and in the nature of their materials. 


‘ But are trap-rocks really more elevated than others ? or their 
stratification more broken ? It is time enough to consider inferences 
when we have established facts. — If the posture of trap is often un- 
v^nforqiable, so is that of granite, sienite, hornblend rock, porphyry, 
primitive greenstone, &c. 

‘ Every rock without exception lies, sometimes, in a conformable, 
sometimes in an unconformable posture: and perhaps the different 
members of the flbtz-trap formation, as often exhibit a want of con¬ 
formity towards each other, as, towards the beds on which they re¬ 
pose. — As to the nature of its materials—many of them are precisely 
the same as those found in other formations. The only rocks which 
are cited as peculiar to, and characteristic of, the newest flbtz-trap, 
are basalt, wacke, greystone, porphyry-slate, and trap-tuff. I am 
not sure thht I know what greystone is; the only locality given of it 
by Jameson, is Vesuvius, where it is said to form a portion of the 
unchanged' rocks. The doctrine, that it belongs* to the flbtz-trap, 
therefore, is founded on an assumption, that we have the means of 
distinguishing, in volcanic countries, substances which have been 
changed by die volcano from those which have not—an assumption 
somewhat gratuitous. Hie remaining substances, viz. basalvvucke, 
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porphyry-slate, and trap-tuff, are certainly not peculiar to this form-* ‘ 
ation; as in England, Scotland, and Ireland, they are often found ijv*. 
terstratifieu with other formations much older. There is reason to 
suspect that, in Germany, trap-rocks of very different eras have been 
referred to. the same era, and that much of that which lias been sup¬ 
posed the newest flotz-trap in Scotland, and which ought, therefore, 
to be more modern than the beds of the basifi^of Paris, is coeval with 
red sandstone : . mountain-limestone, And coal. * 

Essay VI. & VII. On the Properties of Rocks , as connected with 
their respective Ages. — On the History of Strata, as deduced from 
their Fossil Contents.—The properties of rocks which arc here 
considered, are their ingredients, structure, specific gravity, ron- 
solidation, stratification, posture with regard to the horizon^e- 
lative posture to one another, dip and direction, altitude, con¬ 
tained metals, and fossils. On each of these heads the author f 
offers some pertinent remarks; but which our limits will not 
not permit tis to particularize. It is of importance, however, to 
notice, that the supposed relation between the age of a rock and 
the fossils which it contains, is often fallacious; and that the va¬ 
rious .facts which have now been collected concerning the inter¬ 
esting phenomena of organic relics, demonst rate the inaccuracy 
of some of the opinions which have been adopted byjjeologists 
of the first reputation. 

Essay VIII. On Mineral Veins .—Accord iil^ftootfr author’s 
views, fissures have been produced principally by shrinkage; but 
others may have been caused, or enlarged, by the contractions:*!’ ' 
an adjoining mass, by the shock of an earthquake, or by failure - * 
of support, the erosion of subterranean waters occasioning sub¬ 
sidence. These fissures, or chasms, when filled with mineral 
matter, are called veins. Mr Greenough makes some excellent 
observations on their varieties, anomalies, and probable jndifia^ 
tions, which cannot fail to interest both the speculative geolo¬ 
gist and the practical miner: but, while he rejects both the Hut- 
tonian and Wernerian hypotheses, relative to their formation, 
he sheds little original light on this obscure subject. 

On the whole, however, he possesses the rare merit of stating 
his facts and opinions in a clear and manly, yet modest and re¬ 
spectful manner, untrammelled by preconceived systems, ami 
unscduced by the fascination of great names. Truth, and * 
truth alone, appears to have been the object of his extensive 
travels, of years of unwearied study, and of the devotion of an 
ample fortune to the prosecution of his favourite investigations. 
Nor will such praiseworthy efforts be without their reward* 
since they must evidently tend to assuage the angry contentions 
of conflicting geologists, and to demonstrate the superior va- 
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” lie of patient inquiry and research, over hasty generalizations, 
oF the construction of assailable theories. The brevity of the? 
work; too, is the more meritorious, when we consider not only 
the rarity of,that quality in books of this description, but the 
vast, and, we believe we might say, unparalleled extent both of 
reading and research which have gone to its composition. The 
prodigious number and bulk of the publications on Mineralogy 
and Geology which have been given to the world within these 
thirty years, have not only put correct information beyond the 
; .reach of ordinary readers—but have made it difficult for geolo¬ 
gists themselves, at once to extend their own observations, and 
t0'4ecp clearly in view all that has been done by their associ- 
ntww - ' 'The work before us not only contains an admirable digest 
►-and collation of the most authoritative statements and opinions 
^bn a great variety of important questions, but is eminently cal¬ 
culated, by the contradictions which it everywhere exhibits, to 
abate the confidence of narrow observers and rash theorists; 
and to inculcate the necessity of that patient industry and modest 
scepticism, by which alone the pursuits of Geology can ever at¬ 
tain to the dignity of a Science. 
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c l. Summary Review of the Report and Evide?ice relative to the 
Poor-Laws. By S. W. Nicol. York. 

fi. Essay on the Practicability of Modifying the Poor-Laws . 
Sherwood. 1819. 

4. Considerations on the Poor-Laws. By John Davison, A. M. 
Oxford. 


/"Yur readers, we fear, will require some apology for being 
” asked |to look at any thing upon the Poor-Laws. No 
subject, we admit, can be more disagreeable, or more trite: 

• But, unfortunately, it is the most important of all the Import¬ 
ant subjects which the distressed state of the country is now 

* crowding upon our notice. 

A pamphlet on the Poor-Laws generally contains some little 
piece of favourite nonsense, by which we are gravely told this 
/enormous evil may be perfectly cured. The first gentleman re- 
" commends little gardens; the second cows; the third a village 
shop; the fourth a spade; the fifth Dr Bell, and so forth. E- 
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very man rushes to the press with his small morsel of imbecijll 
ty; and is not easy till he sees nis impertinence stitched in blue 
covers. In this list of absurdities, we must not forget the pro¬ 
ject of supporting the poor from national funds, - or, in other 
words, of immediately doubling. the expenditure, and introduc¬ 
ing every possible abuse into the administration of it. Then 
there are worthy men, who call upon gentlemen of fortune 
and education to become overseers—meaning, we suppose, 
that the present overseers are to perform the higher duties 
of men of fortune. Then Merit is set up as the test of relief;* 
and their Worships are to enter *into a long examina tion j iff 
the life and character of each applicant, assisted, as they uJrfbt- 
less would be, by candid overseers, and neighbours divest'effr*c£. 
every feeling of malice and partiality. The children are next to 
be taken from their parents, and lodged in immense pedago- 
gueries of several acres each, where they are to be carefully se¬ 
cluded from those fathers and' mothers they are commanded to 
obey and honour, and are to be brought up in virtue by 
the churchwardens:—And this, is gravely intended as a cor¬ 
rective of the Poor-Laws; as if (to passover the many other ob¬ 
jections which might be made to it) it would not set mankind 
populating faster than carpenters and bricklayers couKi cover in 
their children, or separate twigs be bound into^rods for theirj 
flagellation. An extension of the Poor-Laws to personal pro, 
perty is also talked of. We should be very glad to see any 
species of property exempted from these laws, but have nt*- 
wish that any which is now exempted should be subjected to 
their influence. The case would infallibly be like that of the 
Income-tax,—the more easily the tax was raised, the more pro¬ 
fligate would be the expenditure. It is proposed also that ale¬ 
houses should be diminished, and that the children of the poor 
should be catechised publicly in the church,—both very respect¬ 
able and proper suggestions, but of themselves hardly strong 
enough for the evil. Wc have every wish that the poor should 
accustom themselves to habits of sobriety; but we cannot help 
reflecting sometimes, that an alehouse is the only place where 
a poor tired creature, haunted with every species of wretched¬ 
ness, can purchase three or four times a year, three pennyworth 
of ale, a liquor upon which winedrinking moralists are always 
extremely severe. We must not forget, among other nostrums, 
the eulogy of small farms—in other words of small capital, and 
profound ignorance in the arts of agriculture j—and the evil is 
also thought to be cureable by periodical contributions from 
men who have nothing, and can earn nothing without charity. 
To one of these plans, and pet flaps ‘the most plausible, Mr 
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Swtol has stated, in the following passage, objections that are 
applicable to almost all the rest. 

* The district school would no doubt' be well superintended and 
well regulated; Magistrates and Country Gentlemen would be it* 
visitors. The ifiore excellent the establishment, the greater the mis¬ 
chief ;, because the greater the expense. We may talk what we wil4 
of economy, bwt where the care of the poor is taken exclusively into 
the hands of the grich, comparative extravagance is the necessary 
consequence: to dby that the Gentleman, or even the Overseer 
would never permit the poor to live at the district school, as they 
;iive at home, is saying far too little.. English humanity will never 
‘pee the n,oor in any thing tike want, when that want is palpably and 
visibly brought before it; first, it will give necessaries, next conx- 
fprivv' Vfflffl- its fostering care rather pampers, than merely relieves. 
The humanity itself is highly laudable; but if practised on an extea- 
si ve scale, its consequences must entail an almost unlimited expen¬ 
diture. 


* Mr Locke computes that the labour of a child from 3- to 14, being 
set against its nourishment and teaching, the result will be exonera¬ 
tion of the Parish from expense. Nothing could prove more deci¬ 
sively the incompetency of the.Board qf Trade, to advise on this 
question. Of the productive labour of the workhouse, 1 shall have 
to speak hereafter . j will only observe in this place, that after the 
greatest care qnd attention bestowed ou the subject, after expensive 
looms purchased, &c. the 50 boys of the Blue Coat School earned in 
nie year 1816* 591. 10s. 3d.; the 40 Girls earned, in the same time, 
%0l. 7s. 7d. The ages of these children are from 8 to 16: They 
earn about one pound in the year, and cost about twenty. 

* The greater the call for labour in public institutions, be they 
prisons, workhouses or schools, the more difficult to be procured that 
labour must be. There will thence be both much less of it for the 


comparative numbers, and it will afford a much less price; to get 
any labour at all, one school must underbid another. 

* It has just been observed,, that “ the child of a poor cottager, 
half clothed, half fed, with the enjoyment of home and liberty, is not 
only happier but better than the little automaton of a Parish work- 
house ; ” and, this I believe is accurately true. I scarcely know a 
• more cheering sight, though certainly many more elegant ones, than 
the youthful gambols*of a village green. They call to mind the de¬ 
scription given by Paley of the shoals of the fry of fish t “ They are 
so happy that they know not what to do with themselves; tlteir atti¬ 
tude, their vivacity, their leaps out of the water,, their frolics in it, 
all conduce to show their excess of spirits, and are simply the effects 
offthat excess. ” 

►V * Thougp politeness may be banished from the cottage, and though 
the anxious mother may sometimes chide a tittle too sharply; yet, 
here both maternal endearments and social affection exist in perhaps 
their greatest vigour; the*attachments of lower life, where irufepend- 
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ent of attachment there is so little to enjoy, far outstrip the 
if not exhausted sensibility of the rich and great; and in depriving 
the poor of these attachments, we may be said to rob them,of their 
little all. 

* But it is not to happiness only I here refer; it is to morals. I 

listen with great reserve to that system of moral instruction, which 
has not social affection for its basis, or the feelings of the heart for 
its ally. It is not to be concealed, that every tHng may be taught, 
yet nothing learned; that systems planned with^care, and executed 
with attention, may evaporate into unmeaning forms, where the 
imagination is not roused, or the sensibility impressed. r 

* Let us suppose the children of the “ district school, Wmrturoti 
with that superabundant care which such institutions, when supp osed 
to be well conducted, are wont to exhibits They rise witSftfieciWn ; 
after attending to the calls of cleanliness, prayers follow; then a 
lesson; then breakfast; then work, till noon liberates them for per¬ 
haps an hour, from the walls of their prison, to the walls of their 
prison court. Dinner follows; and then, in course, work, lessons, 
supper, prayers ; at length, after a day dreary and dull, the counter 
part of every day which has preceded, and of all that are to follow, 
the children ate dismissed to bed. — This system may construct 0 
machine, but it will not form a man. Of what does it consist ? of 
prayers parotted without one sentiment in accord with'-the words ut¬ 
tered ; of moral lectures which the underderstanding does not comprcp. 
bend, or the heart feel; of endless bodily constraint* intolerable Vj 
youthful vivacity, and injurious to the perfection of the human frarri^ 
— The cottage day may not present so imposing a scene; no de* 
cent uniform ; no well trimmed locks; no glossy skin, no united re¬ 
sponse of hundreds of conjoiued Voices; no lengthened procession, 
misnamed exercise: but if it has less to strike the eye, it has far 
more to engage the heart. A trifle in the way of cleanliness must 
suffice; the prayer is not forgot; it is perhaps imperfectly repeated, 
and confusedly understood ; but it is not muttered as a vain sound; 
it is an earthly parent that tells of a. heavenly one; duty, love, obe¬ 
dience, are not words without meaning, when repeated by a mother 
to her child: To God—the great unknown Being that made all 
things, all thanks, all praise, all adoration is due. The young reli¬ 
gionist may be in some measure bewildered t$f all this; bis notions 
may be obscure, but his feelings Vrill be roused, and the.foundation 
at least,of true piety will be laid. 

* Of moral instruction, the child may be taught less at home than 
at school, but he will be taught better; that is, whatever he is 
'‘taught, he will feel; he will not have abstract propositions of duty 
coldly presented to his mind; but precept and practice rfll.be cott- 
joined; what he is told it is right to do, will be instantly deu$.: > 
Sometimes the operative principle op the child's mind will Se love, 
sometimesfear, sometimes habitual sense.of obedience; it is always 
something that will impress, ajwifys something that will be remett 
bored. * 
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J *There are two points which we consider as now admitted by 
l'men of sense. First , That the Poor-Laws must be abo¬ 
lished That they must be very gradually abolished. We 

hardly tlpnk it worth while to throw away pen and ink upon any 
one who instill inclined to dispute either of these propositions. 

With respect to the gradual abolition, it must be observed, 
that the preaen^redundant population of the country has been 
entirely producefc.by the Poor-Laws; and nothing could be so 
grossly unjust, as ic^encourage people to such a vitious multi¬ 
plication, and then, when you happen to discover your folly, 
in^a^liatgly to starve them into annihilation. You have been 
jelling upon yqur population for two hundred years to beget 
more children—furnished them with clothes, food, and houses 
—taught them to lay up nothing for matrimony, nothing for 
children, nothing for age—but to depend upon Justices ot the 
Peace for every human want. The folly is now detected; but 
the people, who are the fruit of it, remain. It was madness to 
call them in this manner into existence; but it would be the 
height of e^d-;blooded cruelty to get rid of them by any other 
than the most gentle and gradual means; and not only would 
it be cruel, but extremely dangerous, to make the attempt. 
Insurrection* of the most sanguinary and ferocious nature would 
J)c the immediate consequence of any very sudden change in 
the system of the Poor-Laws; not partial, like those which 
^oceed from an impeded or decaying state of manufactures, 
but as universal as the Poor-Laws themselves, and as ferocious 
as insurrections always are which are led on by hunger and 
despair. 

These observations may serve as an answer to those angry 
and impatient gentlemen, who are alvfttyg crying,put, What 
has the Committee of the House of Commons? done ?—rWhat 
have they to show for their labours ?—Are the Rates lessened ? 
Are the evils removed ? The Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons would have shown themselves to be a set of the most con¬ 
temptible charlatans, if they had proceeded with any such inde* 
cent and perilous haste, or paid the slightest regard to the igno¬ 
rant folly which reauired it at their hands. They have very pro¬ 
perly begun, by collecting all possible information upon the sub¬ 
ject $ by consulting speculative and practical' men; by leaving 
‘time for die press to contribute whatever it could of thought or 
knggledge to the subject; and by introducing measures, the ef¬ 
fects of whrch will be, and are intended tQ be, gradual. The Lords 
seemed at first* to have been surprised that the Poor-Laws were 
nob abolished before the end of the first Session of Parliament; 
andaCcordirigty set up * little nival Committee of their own. 
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which did little or nothing, and will not, we bdi'eve, be renetfe*** 
ed. We arc so much less sanguine than those Noble Legisla¬ 
tors, that we shall think the improvement immense, and,a sub¬ 
ject of very general congratulation, if the Poor-rates ^ire per¬ 
ceptibly diminished, and if the system of Pauperism, is clearly 
going down in twenty or thirty years hence. S' 

We think, upon the whole, that Governmenpnave been for¬ 
tunate in the selection of the gentleman wha/is placed at the 
head of the Committee for the revision o£4ne Poor Laws; or 
rather, we should say, (for he is a gentleman of very independ¬ 
ant fortune), who has consented that he should be play/vl 
Mir Sturges Bourne is undoubtedly a man of b 1 ’ !dess’, ancCdf* 
very good sense: he has made some mistakes; but,..upon the 
whole, sees the subject as a philosopher and a statesman ought 
to do. Above all, wc are pleased with his good nature and 
good sense in adhering to his undertaking, after the Parliament 
has flung out two or three of his favourite bills. Many men 
would have surrendered so unthankful and laborious an under¬ 


taking in disggst; but Mr Bourne knows better what apper¬ 
tains to his honour and character, and, above all, what he owes 
to his country. It is a great subject; and such as will secure to 
him the gratitude and favour of posterity, if he brings it to a 
successful issue. i t 

Wc have stated our opinion, that all remedies* without gra¬ 
dual abolition, are of little importance. With a foundation laty 
for such gradual abolition, every auxiliary improvement of the 
Poor-Laws (while they do remain) is worthy the attention -of 
Parliament: and, in suggesting a few alterations as fir, to be im¬ 
mediately adopted, we wish it to be understood, that we have 
in view the gradual destruction of the system, as well as its a- 
mendment while it continues to operate. 

It seems to us, then, that one of the first and greatest improve¬ 
ments of this unhappy system, would be a complete revision of 
the Law of Settlement. Since Mr East’s act for preventing the 
removal of the poor till they are actually chargeable, any man 
may live where he pleases, till he becomes a beggar and asks 
alms of the place where he resides. To gain a settlement, then, 
is nothing more than to gain a right of begging: it is hot, as it> 
used to be before Mr East’s act, a power of residing where, In the 
judgment of the resident, his industry and exertion will be best 
rewardedj but a power of taxing tile industry and exertions of 
other persons in the place-where his settlement falls, ^fbis prtvt- 
lege produces all the evil complained of in- the Poor-Laws j and 
instead therefore of being conferred with the liberality and,profu¬ 
sion which it is at present, it should be made of very.difficult at- 
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diriment, arW liable to the fewest possible changes. The con¬ 
stant policy of our Courts of Justice bus been, to muko settle¬ 
ments easily obtained. Since the period wc have before alluded 
to, tlfls has certainly been a very mistaken poli'v. It would be 
a far vi^fcer cburse to abolish all oth°r menus of settleuient than 
those of Bkth, Parentage, and M'irrnge—not for die limited 
reason stateoUn the Committee, tli.it, it would dimmish t lit* law- 
expenses, (thoWli. that, too, is of importance), but because it 
would invest few^r residents with the fatal privilege of turn¬ 
ing beggars, exempt a greater number of labourers from the 
19 q&a l. cor ruption of the Poor- Laws, and stimulate them to cx- 
ft*wrra?W^con(miy, by the fear of removal if they are ex¬ 
tra vagan J^amrtn 1 e. Of ten men who leave the place of their 
birth, four, probably, get a settlement by yearly hiring, and 
fdur others by renting a small tenement; while two or three may 
return to the place of their nativity, and settle there. Now, 
under the present system, here are eight, men settled where they 
have a right to beg without being removed. The probabili¬ 
ty is that they will all beg; and that their virtue will give way 
to the incessant temptation of the Poor-Laws : But if these men 
had felt from the very beginning, that removal from the place 
where they^wished most to live, would be the sure consequence 
of their idleness and extravagance, the probability is that they 
would have escaped the contagion of pauperism, and been much 
more useful members of society than they now are. The best 
labourers in a village are commonly those who are living where 
they are not legally settled, and have no right to ask charity— 
for the plain reason, that they have nothing to depend upon but 
their own exertions: In short, for them the Poor-Laws hard¬ 


ly exist j and they are such as the great mass of English pea¬ 
santry would be, if we hatl escaped the curse of these laws al¬ 
together. 

It is incorrect, to say, that no labourer would settle out of the 
place oPhis birth, if , the means of acquiring a settlement were 
so limited. Many men begin the world with strong hope and 
much confidence in their own fortune, and without any inten¬ 
tion of subsisting by charity; but they see others subsisting in 
greater ease, without their toil—and. their spirit gradually sinks 
to the, leanness of mendacity. 

An affecting picture is sometimes drawn of a man falling in- 
o wantyir^ thc decline af life, mid compelled to remove front 
$f^^lace%*here he has spent the greatest part of his days. 
These things arp certainly painful enough to him who has the 
misfortune to witness them. But they must be taken upon a 
vol. xxjcjii. mo. 65. . % G 
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large scale; anil the whole good ami evil which'they produi 
diligently weighed and considered. The question then will b 
whether any tiling can be more really humane, than to restrain 
a system which relaxes the sinews of industry, and places the 
dependence of laborious men upon any thing bi!t tkAn selves. 
We must not think only of the wretched suffered who is re¬ 
moved, and, at the sight of his misfortunes, call for fresh fa¬ 
cilities to beg. We must remember the industry, the vigour, 
and the care which the dread of removal hunexcited, and the 
number of persons who owe their happiness and their wealth to 
that salutary feeling. The very person who, in the decline,of 
life, is removed from the spot where he has spent so-^feat % 
of his time, would perhaps have been a pauper halt a pentur^ 
before, if lie had been afflicted with the right of asking alms in 
the place where he lived. 

It lias been objected, that this plan of abolishing all settle¬ 
ments but those of birth, would send a man, the labour of whose 
youth had benefited some other parish, to pass the useless part 
of his life in a place for which he existed only as a burden : Sup¬ 
posing that this were the case, it would be quite sufficient to 
answer, that anv given parish would probably send away as 
many useless old men as it received; and, after all, little ine¬ 
qualities must be borne for the general good. But, in truth, it 
is rather ridiculous to talk of a parish not having benefited by 
the labour of the man who is returned upon their hands in his 
old age. If such parish resembles most of those in England, 
the absence of a man for 30 or 4*0 years has been a great good 
instead of an evil; they have had many more labourers than 
they could employ; and the very man whom they are complain¬ 
ing of supporting for his few last years, would, in all probability, 
have been a beggar 40 years before, if he had remained among 
them; or, by pushing him out of work, would have made some 
other man a*beggar. Are the benefits derived from prosperous 
manufactures, limited to the parishes which contain them ? The 
industry of I Inlifax, Huddersfield, or Leeds, is felt across the 
kingdom as far as the Eastern Sea. The prices of meat and 
corn at the markets of York and Malton, are instantly af¬ 
fected by any increase of demand and rise of wages in the, 
manufacturing districts' to the west , They have benefited these 
distant places, and found labour for their superfluous hands« 
by the prosperity of their manufactures. Where then would 
be the injustice, if the manufacturers, in the time sA^tagi^Snbrt 
and poverty, were returned to their birth settlements ?, Bqt as* 
the law now stands, population tymors, of the most dangerous 
nature, may spring up in anj^ parish;—a manufacturer, cart- 
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paling his intention,'■may settle there, take 200 or 300 appren¬ 
tices, fail, and half ruin the parish which has been the scene of 
his operations. For these reasons, we strongly recommend to 
Mr Bourne to narrow as much as possible, in all his future 
bills, the T^eans of acquiring settlements, and to reduce them 
ultimately td^ba rentage, birth and marriage,—convinced that, 
by so doing, he^will, in furtherance of the great object of abo¬ 
lishing the Poor^aws, be only limiting the t ight oj beggings 
and preventing thoNResident and Almsman from being (as they 
now commonly are) ohe and the same person. But, before we 
disyniss - tli is part of the subject, we must say a few words upon 

licli settlements are now gained. 

"*in the settlement by Hiring, it is held, that a'man has a claim 
upon the parish for support where he has laboured for a year; 
and yet another, who lias laboured there for 20 years by short 
hirings, gains no settlement at all. When a man was not allow¬ 
ed to live where lie was not settled, it was wise to lay hold of any 
plan for extending settlements. But the whole question is now 
completely changed; and the only point which remains, is, to 
find out what mode of conferring settlements produces the least 
possible mischief. We are convinced it is by throwing every 
possible difficulty in the way of acquiring them. If a settlement 
hereafter should not be obtained in that parish in which la¬ 
bourers have worked for many years, it will be because it con¬ 
tributes materially to their happiness that they should not gain 
a settlement there; and this is a full answer to the apparent in¬ 


justice. 

Then, upon what plea of common sense should a man gain 
a power of taxing a parish to keep him, because he has Rented 
a tenement of ten pounds a year there? or, because he has 
served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog-ringer, or bought 
an estate of thirty pounds value ? However good these various 
pleas might be for conferring settlements, if it was desirable to 
increase the facility of obtaining tfiem, they‘*re totally ineffi¬ 
cacious if it can be shown, that the means of gaining new settle¬ 
ments should be confined to the limits of the strictest necessity. 

These observations (if they have the honour of attracting 
'his attention) will show Mr Bourne our opinion of his bill, 
for giving the privilege of settlement only to a certain length of 
residence. In thc^rsf place, such a bill would be the cause of 
endjtess vexation to the poor, from the certainty of their being 
their cottages, before they pushed their legal tap¬ 
root into the parish: and, secondly , it would rapidly extend all 
the evils of die Poor-Laws* by identifying* much more than 
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they are at present identified, the resident and the settled men 
the v«ry opposite of the policy which ought to be pursued. 

Let us suppose, then, that we have got rid of alJ the means 
of gaining a settlement, or right to become a begguiyexcept 
by ! ; rth, purer n*ge, a?.d marriage; for th.c wife, pf course, 
jmt-t f.il into tlu* >"tiiemcijj of the husband ; and^tlie children, 
til: emancipated, must oe .uim-ved, iftheii parenj?. are removed. 
Tm*. ; int gained, the task oi > og uU'.uig ihe/iaw expenses of 
the Poor-Laws, would be nearly accomplished; for the most 
fenile causes o! dispute would be‘removed!; Every first settle¬ 
ment i" mi inexhaustible source of litigation and expense, ta the 
miserable rustics. Upon the simple fact, lor 
farmei hiring a ploughman lor a year, arise the foljpwing air 
Aiding questions. Was it an expressed contract? Was it an 
implied contract? Was it an implied hiring of the plough¬ 
man, rebutted by circumstances ? Was the ploughman's con¬ 
tract for a year’s prospective service? Was it a customary 
hiring of the ploughman ? Was it a retrospective hiring of 
the ploughman? Was it a conditional hiring? Was it a ge¬ 
neral hiring? Was it a special, or a special yearly hiring, 
or a special hiring with wages reserved weekly? Did the 
farmer make it a special conditional hiring with warning, or 
an exceptive hiring? Was the service of the ploughman 
actual or constructive ? Was there any dispensation express¬ 
ed or imp)*ed ?—or was there a dissolution implied ?—by new, 
agreement?—or mutual consent?—or by Justices?—or by any 
other of the ten thousand means which the ingenuity of luw- 

J rera has created ? Can any one be surprised, after this, to 
earn that the amount of appeals for removals, in the four Quar¬ 
ter Sessionsending Midsummer, 181 7 , were jour thousand seven ' 
hundred ? * Can.any man doubt that it is necessary to reduce the 
Hydra to as few heads as possible ? or can any other objection 
be*stated to such reduction* than the number of attorneys, arid 
provincial counsel, whom it will bring into the po^r-house? 
— Mr Nicol says, that the greater number of modes of settle¬ 
ment do not increase litigation. He may just as well, say, that 
the number oi the streets in the Seven Dials, does not increase the 
difficulty of finding the way. The modes of settlement we* 
leave, are by far the simplest, and die evidence is assisted bf 
registers. . ,i i* ** - 

Under the head of Law Expenses, we are convinced ajjreat- 
deal may be done, by making some slight a 1 teration^,hh£ttrerof 
Removals. At present, Removals are made without any warn- 

* Commons*Ileport ? . 1817 . 
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Sng to the pnrtTeslcT^iom the pauper is removed ; and the first 
intimation which the defendant parish receives ot the projected 
increase of their population is, by the arrival of the fathei, mo¬ 
ther, and ei*$ht or nine children at the overseer’s door—where 
they are rambled out, with the Justice’s order about their necks, 
and left ns a>*pectacle to the assembled arid indignant parishion¬ 
ers. No soemgr have the poor wretches become a little fami¬ 
liarized to theirView parish, than the order is appealed against, 
and they are lvctfe^ed with the same precipitate indecency— 
Qiw fata trainin'* retrahuntque. 

>jwmyal should cv**r take place, without due notice to the 
ApArisfi to wftLihjhe pauper is to be emoved, nor till the time 
in which *it may be appealed agemst is past by : Notice to 1 ■ • tc- 
cording to the distance - either by letter, or personally : a;, ;he 
decision should be made by the Justices a* their petty sr-si ns, 
with as much care and anentun- as ‘f there we*e no ;>pp< ;•) fi.*m 
their decision. An absurd nation prevails among M,».»istrates, 
that they need not take much trouble in the mvestVuRin 1 1 re- 

* i • 

movals, because their errors may he corrected by a stipe/ ior 
Court: whereas it is an object of great importance, by a dur 
and diligent investigation in the nearest and cheapest couit, to 
convince the country people which parly is right and which is 
wrong; and in thts manner to prevent them from becoming the 
prey of LawfVcrmin. We are convinced that this subject id’ the 
removal of poor, is well worthy a short and separate hill. Mr 
Bourne thinks it would be very difficult to draw up -11111 a bill. 
We arc quite satisfied we could draw up one in ten minutes that 
would completely answer the end proposed, and cure the. evil 
complained of. 

We proceed to a number of small details, which arc well 
worth the attention of the Legislature.---Overseer*-’ . ce- imts 
should be given in Quarterly, and passed by the Justs* as they 
now art annually: The office of Overseer should he triennial. 
The accounts, winch have nothing to do with the Poor, such as 
the Constables’ account, should be kept and passed separately 
from them ; and the Vestry should have the power of ordering 
a certain portion of the superfluous poor upon the roads. But 
we beseech all speculators in Poor-Laws to remember, •that the 
jnachiuery they must work witlt, is of a very coarse description. 
An Overseer must always be a limited, uneducated person, but 
JilV^iutergstetl in what he is About, and with much business of 
tiis own on his hands. The extensive interference of gent lemen 
with those matters, is quite visionary and impossible. If gcntle- 
■men were tide-waiters, the Customhouse would oc better sei ved ; 
if gentlerften would become petty constables, the police would be 
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improved; if bridges were made of gold^lstead of iron, they-^ 
would not rust:—But there ore not enough of these articles for 
such purposes. 

A great part of the evils of the Poor-Laws h^s bee*j occa¬ 
sioned by the large powers entrusted to individu^ Justices* 
Every body is full of humanity and good-nature 4 iien he can 
relieve misfortune by putting his hand—in life neighbour’s 
poc ket. Who can bear to see a fellow* creature suffering pain 
and povertv, when he can order other fejjdw-creatures to re¬ 
lieve them ? Is it in human nature, that A should see B in 
tears and misery, and not order C to assist him? 
power must, of course, he liable to every df^WJfof abusej 
and the sooner the power of ordering relief can be -taken out 
of the hands of Magistrates, the sooner shall we begin to ex¬ 
perience some mitigation of the evils of the Poor-Laws. The 
Special* Vestry bill is good for this purpose, as far as it‘goes; 
but it goes a very little way; and we much doubt if it will ope¬ 
rate as any sort of abridgement to the power of Magistrates in • 
granting relief. A single Magistrate must not act under this 
bill, but in cases of special emergency: But every case of distress 
is a case of special emergency: And the double Magistrates, 
holding their petty sessions at some little alehouse,* and over¬ 
whelmed with all the monthly business of the Hundred, can¬ 
not possibly give to the pleadings of the overseer* and pauper 
half the attention they would be able to afford them at their 
own houses. 

The common people have been so much accustomed to re¬ 
sort to Magistrates for relief, that it is certainly a delicate bu¬ 
siness to wean them from this bad habit; but it is essential to 
the great objects which the Poor* Committee have in view, that 
the power ol Magistrates of ordering relief, should be gradually 
taken awny. When this is once done, half the difficulties of 
the abolition are accomplished. We will suggest a few hints 
as to the means by which this desirable end may be promoted. 

A poor man now comes to a Magistrate any day in the week, 
and any hour in any day, to complain of the Overseers, or of the 
Select Committee. Suppose he were to be made to wait a little, '* 
and to feel for a short time the bitterness of that poverty which, * 
by idleness, extravagance, and hasty marriage, he has probaSlv 
brought upon himself. To effect this object, we would prohi¬ 
bit all orders for relief, by Justices, between the first and to&h , 
day of the month; ami leave the poor entirely in tfl^lianasm* 
the Overseers* dr of the Select Vestry, for that period. Here is 
a beginning—a gradual abolition of one of the worst features of 
the Poor-Laws: And it is without risk 1 of tumult; for no on# 
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■•will run the risk ol^fafeaking the laws for an evil to which he 
anticipates so speedy a termination. This Decameron of over¬ 
seers’despotism, and paupers’ suffering, is the very thing wanted. 
It willieach tf»e parishes to administer their own charity respon¬ 
sibly, anctyo depend upon their own judgment. It will teach the 
poor the miseries of pauperism and dependence; and will he a 
warning to mfcnarried young men not hastily and rashly to place 
themselves, theil wives and children, in the same miserable situa¬ 
tion ; and it will Effect all these objects gradually, and with .ut 
danger. It would of course be the same thing on principle, it rc- 
• v^’l^-^nfincd to three days between the 1st and the* JOth of 
. ,^pac1>nionthj , *i l . , nee between the 10th and the 20th; three beU\ eon 
the 20th -and the end of the month ; —or in any other me oner 
that would gradually crumble away the power, anti cheek tht gra¬ 
tuitous munificence of Justices—give authority over their own 
affairs to the heads of the parish, and teach the floor, by liifle 
and little, that they must suffer if they are imprudent. It is 
understood, in all these observations, that the Overseers are 
bound to support their poor without any order of Justices; 
and that death arising from absolute want should expose those 
officers to very severe punishments, if it could be traced to their 
inhumanity and neglect. The time must come when we must 
do without this; but wc arc not got so far yet—and are at pre¬ 
sent only getting rid of Justices, not of Overseers. 

Mr Davison seems to think that the plea of old age stands 
upon a different footing, with respect to tne Poor-Law^, from all 
bther pleas. But why should this plea be more favoured than 
that of sickness ? why more than losses in trade, incurred by 
no imprudence? In reality, this plea is less entitled to indul¬ 
gence. Every man knows he is exposed to the helplessness of 
age; but sickness and sudden ruin are very often escaped— 
comparatively seldom happen. Why is a man exclusively to 
tie protected against that evil which he must have foreseen 
longer man any other, and has had the longest time to guard 
against ? Mr Davison’s objections to a limited expenditure, 
are much more satisfactory. These we shall lay before our 
readers; and we recommencl them to the attention of the Com- 
piittce. • 

* I shall advert next to the plan of a limitation upon the amount 
of rates to be assessed in future. This limitation, as it is a pledge of 
. Same p ro tection to the property now subjected to the maintenance 
nr tne ptfW against the indefinite encroachment which otherwise 
threatens it, is, in that light, certainly a benefit: and supposing it 
were rigorously adhered to, the very knowledge, among the parish 
expectant#, that there was some Jiniit to their range of expectation. 
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Some barrier which they could not pass. migfffmcline them to turn ‘ 
their thoughts home ward again to the care of themselves. But it is 
an expedient, at the best, far from being satisfactory. In the first 
place, there is much reason to fear that such a limitation w.nild not 
eventually be maintained, after the example of a similar yfie having 
failed before, and considering that the urgency of the applicants., as 
long as they retain the principle of dependence upon, the parish un¬ 
qualified in any one of its main articles wouid probably overbtar a 
mere barrier of figures in the parish account. ^JJheu there .vomd be 
much real difficulty in the proceedings, to be' governed by such a 
limiting rule. For the use of the limitation would he chiefly, or 
ly, in e.i-es where there is some struggle between » p- 

plies of the parish rates and the exigencies of the pPor, or a kind of-’" 
run and pressme upon ihe parish by a mass ot’indigence : ai d in cir¬ 
cumstances of this kind, it would bo hard to know how to dis.ribute 
the supplies under a fair proportion to tin applicants, known or ex¬ 
pected ; hard to know how much might be granted for the present, 
and how much should be kept in reserve for the remainder of the 
years service. The real intricacy in such u distribution of account 
wmnd show isself in disproportions and inequalities of allowance, im¬ 
possible to be avoided; and the applicants would have one pretext 
more foi discontent. 

4 The limitation itself in many places would be only in words and 
figures. It would be set, I presume, by an average of certain pre¬ 
ceding years. But the average taken upon the preceding years might 
he a 1-uni exceeding in its real value tlu highest amount of the assess¬ 
ments of any of the averaged yeais, under the great change which has 
taken place in the value of money itself. A given rate, or assess¬ 
ment nominally the same, or lower, might in this way be a greater 
real money value than it was some time before. In many of the 
most distressed districts, where the parochial rates have nearly equal¬ 
led the rents, a nominal average would therefore be no effectual be¬ 
nefit : and yet it is in those districts that the alleviation of the bur¬ 
then is the most wanted. 

* It is manifest, also, that a peremptory restriction of the whole 
amount of money applicable to the parochial service, thm/gh abun¬ 
dantly justified in many districts by their particular condition being 
so impoverished as to make the measure, for them, almost a measure 
of necessity, if nothing can be substituted for it; and. where the 
same extreme necessity docs not exist, still justified by the prudence f 
of preventing in some way the interminable increase of the parochial 
burthens; still, that such a restriction is an ill-adjusted measure inf* 
itself, and would in many instances operate very inequitab ly. 

Would fall unfairly in some parishes, where the relative t&sid 1 ' 

poor and the parish might render an increase of the relief as just and 
Reasonable, as it is possible for any thing to be under the Poor-Laws 
pt»U, It would deny to many possible fair claimants the whole, or 
apart of that degree of relief cornmonly granted elsewhere to per- 
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"Son's in their ctniSitioiir on this or that account oF claim. Leaving 
the reason of the* present demands wholly unimpeached, and unex¬ 
plained; directing no distinct warning or remonstrance to the par¬ 
ties, inVhe lin$ of their affairs, by putting a check to their expecta¬ 
tions upoti positive matters implicated in their conduct; Which would 
be speaking to them in a definite sense, and a sense applicable to all: 
this plan of limitation would nurture the whole mass of the claim in 
its origin, and deny the allowance of it to thousands, on account of 
reasons properly affecting a distant quarter, of which they know no¬ 
thing. The want of & clour method, and of a good principle at the 
bottom of it- in this direct compulsory restriction, renders it, I think, 
fVi -untu " ptable, unless it be the only possible plan that can be 
devised for accomplishing the same end. If a parish had to keep its 
account with a single dependant, the plan would be much more use¬ 
ful in that case. For the ascertained hict of the to^al amount of his 
expectations might set his mind at re : t, and put him on a decided 
course of providing for himself. Hut., in the Jirmtabon proposed to 
be made, the use erf iin< d fact is of a general amount only, not of 
each men’s share in it Consequently, each man lias his indefinite 
exe cutions left to him ai d every separate specific ground of expec¬ 
tation remaning, as be ore,-’ 

iVi t iah'is n ta ke of the propriety of refusing to find labour 
for aoie brbourOrft after the elapse of ten years; as if it was 
some ordinary h:H be was proposing, unaccompanied by the 
slightest rbl-ft It is very easy to make such law's, and to pro¬ 
pose i,hem ; but it weak! lie of immense difficulty to carry them 
into .."iciutioii. Done it must be, every body know T s that; but 
the real merit will consist in discovering the gradual and gen- 
tie means by which tho difficulties of getting parish labour may 
be ’nereased, and the life of a parish pauper be rendered a life 
of sr-mtary and deterring hardship. A law that rendered such 
request for loboui perfectly lawful for 10 years longer, and 
then suddenly abolished it, would merely bespeak a certain, ge¬ 
neral, a^d Violent insurrection for the year 1830. The legisla¬ 
tor, thank God, is in his nature a more cunning and gradual 
animal. 

Before we ’drop Mr Davison, who writes like a very sen¬ 
sible man, we wish to say a few words about his style. If 
he would think less about it, lie would write much better. It is 
always as plethoric and full-dressed as if he were writing a trea- 
Tise de finibus bonorum et vialorum. He is sometimes obscure; 
and. .kogcasionally apt to dress up common-sized thoughts in 
and to dwell a little too long in proving what every 
man of sense knows and admits. We hope we shall not offend 
Mr Davison by these remarks; and we have really no intention 
of doing «o. His views upon «the Poor-Laws are, generally 
speaking, very correct and philosophical; he writes like a genr 
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tlemani n scholar, and a man capable of elBtjSelfEe; and we hope 
lie will be a bishop. If his mitred productions are as enlighten* 
ed and liberal as this, we are sure he will confer as much honour 
on the Bench as he receives from it. There is & gotfd deal, 
however, in Mr Davison’s book about the ‘ virtuous Carriages 
of the poor. * To have really the charge of a family as a hus¬ 
band and a father, we are told,—to have the privilege of laying 
out bis life in their service, is the poor man’s boast,—* his 
home is the school of his sentiments, * &c,&c. This is view¬ 
ing human life through a Claude Lorraine glass, and decorat¬ 
ing it with colours which do not belong to it. Ap]pughman 
marries a ploughwoman because she is plump; gener al i/uses- 
her ill; thinks his children an incumbrance; very often flogs 
them; and, for sentiment, has nothing more nearly approach¬ 
ing to it, than the ideas of broiled bacon and mashed potatoes. 
This is the state of the lower orders of mankind—deplorable, 
blit true—and yet rendered much worse by the Poor-Laws. 

The system of Roundsmen is much complained of; as well as 
that by whith the labour pf paupers is paid, partly by the rate, 
partly by the master—and a long string of Sussex Justices send 
up a petition on the subject. But the evil we are suffi ring under 
is an excess of population. There are ten men applying lor 
work, when five only are wanted; of course, such a redundance 
of labouring persons must depress the rate of their labour far 
beyond what is sufficient for the support of their families. And 
hew is that deficiency to be made up but from the parish-rates, 
unless it is meant suddenly and immediately to abolish the whole 
system of the Poor-Laws? To state that the rate of labour is 
lower than a man can live by, is merely to state that we have 
had\ and have , Poor-Laws—of which this practice is at length 
the inevitable consequence; and nothing could be more absurd 
than to attempt to prevent, by acts of Parliament, the natural de¬ 
preciation of an article which exists in much greater abundance 
than it is wanted. Nor can any thing be more unjustfthan the 
complaint, that roundsmen are paid by their employers at an 
inferior rate, and that tbe difference is made up by the parish 
funds. A roundsman is commonly an inferior description of 
labourer who cannot get regularly hired;—he comes upon hiV 
parish for labour commonly at those seasons when there is - the 
least to do;—he is not a servant of the farmer’s choice, an<T 
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probably does not suit him;—he goes off to 
a jnoment’s warning, when he finds it more profitabl 
fanner is forced to keep nearly thesamenumber of labourers, as if 
there ware no roundsmen at all Is it just then that a labourer, 

, oorabiniug every species of imperfection,' should receive the same 
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»9i&ges as a chosl^Fbgtllar, stationary person, who is always ready 
at hand, and whom the farmer has selected for his dexterity 
and character? 


Thole persons who do not, and cannot employ labourers, 
have no "kind of right to complain of the third or fourth part 
of the wages*being paid by the rates; for if the farmers did not 
agree among themselves to take such occasional labourers, the 
whole of their support must be paid by the rates, instead of one- 
third. The order is, that the pauper shall be paid such a sum as 
will support himself *and family; and if this agreement to take 
roundsmen was not entered into by the farmers, they must be paid, 
by filtrates, the whole of the amount of the order, for doing no¬ 
thing. If.a circulating labourer, therefore, with three children, 
to whom the Justices would order. 12s. per week, receives 8s. 
from his employer, and 4s. from the rates, the parish is not 
burdened by this system to the amount of 4s., but relieved to the 
amount of 8s. A parish manufacture, conducted by overseers, 
is infinitely more burdensome to the rates, than any system of 
roundsmen. There are undoubtedly a few instances to the 
contrary. Zeal and talents will cure the original defects of 
any system; but to suppose that average men can do what 
extraordinary men have done, is the cause of many silly pro¬ 
jects and extravagant blunders. Mr Owen may give his 
whole heart end soul to the improvement of one of his paro¬ 
chial parallelograms; but who is to succeed to Mr Owen’s en¬ 
thusiasm ? Before we have quite dene with the subject of 
roundsmen, we cannot help noticing a strange assertion of 
Mr Nicol, that the low rate of wages paid by the master, is 
an injustice to the pauper—that he is cheated, forsooth, out 
of 8s. or 10s. per week by this arrangement. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, can possibly be more absurd than such an allegation. The 
whole country is open to him. Can he gain more any where 
else? I|' not, this is the market price of his labour; and what 
right has the to complain ? or how can he say he is defrauded ? 
A combination among farmers to lower the price of labour, 
•would be impossible, if labour did not exist in much greater 
quantities than was wanted. All such things, whether labour, 
or worsted stockings, or broad cloth, are, of course, ^always 
regulated by the proportion between the supply and demand.* 
Nicol cites an instance of a parish in Suffolk, where 
die labourer receives sixpence from the farmers, and the 
Test isrnade up by the, rates; and for this he reprobates 
the conduct of the farm ere. But why are they not to take 
labour as cheap as they can get it ? Why are they not to avail 
themselves of the market price of this, as of any other commo- 
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dity ? The rates arc a separate wnsidemtion : Jet ffiem si* poly 
what is wanting; but the farmer is iigj- to • • ' ron, las 

wood, and his labour, as cheap as he car. It w\.i:L, wotv'mit, 
come nearly to the same thing, if 100/. were paid in ynges ra¬ 
ther than 25L in wages, and 75/. by rate; but tbeu, if the farm¬ 
ers were to agree to give wages above the market price, and 
sufficient for the support of the labourers without any rate, such 
fin agreement could never be adhered to. The base and the 
crafty would make their labourers take le*>s, and fling heavier 
rates upon those who adhered to the contract; whereas the a- 
greement, founded upon giving as little as can be given, js pret¬ 
ty sure of being adhered to; and he who breaks it, lessefvs the 
rate to his neighbour, and does not increase it. The problem 
to be solved is this. If you have ten or twenty labourers who 
say they enu get no work, and you cannot dispute this; and 
the Poor-Laws remain, what better scheme can be devised, than 
that the farmers of the parish .should employ them in iheir turns? 
—and what /hole absurd than to suppose that farmers em¬ 
ploying them should give one farthing more than the market 
price for their labour ? 

It is con tended, that the statute of Elizabeth, rightly inter¬ 
preted, only compels the overseer to assist the •nek and old, and 
not to find* labour for strong and healthy men. This is true 
enough; and it would have been eminently usefftl to haw at¬ 
tended to it a century past: llut to find employment for all who 
apply, is now, by long use, become a practical part ot the Poor- 
Laws, and will require the same care and dexterity for its aboli¬ 
tion as any other part of that pernicious system. It would not 
be altogether prudent suddenly to tell a million of stout men, . 
with spades and hoes in their hands, that the 43 of Elizabeth 
had'been misconstrued, and that no more employment would 
be found for them. It requires twenty or thirty years to state 
such truths to such numbers. f 

We think, then, that the diminution of the claimsVif settle¬ 
ment, and of the authority of Justices, coupled with the other 
subordinate improvements we have stated, will be the best steps 
for beginning the abolition of the Poor-Laws. When these 
have bben taken, the description of persons entitled to relief may 
be narrowed by degrees. But let no ftifin hope to get rid 
these laws, even in the gentlest and wisest method, without a 
great deal of misery, and some risk of tumult., If fr 111 ? 1 V* 

thinks only of avoiding risk, he will d6 nothing. Some risk 
must be incurred: But the secret is gradation *. And the true 
reason fcr abolishing these laws is, not that they make the rich 
poor, but that they make the pT>or pooYer. • 
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Art. VI. Objections to Mr Brougham's Bill for Inquiring into 
Abuses in Charitable Donations , with a Proposal for intro - 
during a System into the Management of those Funds that shall 
prevent or detect future Abuses , and preserve the property from, 
loss or diminution. ByF rancis Charles Parky, Esq. A.M. 
London, Anderson. 1819. 

\\T e stated, in our last Number, that some of the topics there 
~ * referred to, hi relation to Publick Charities, demanded 
a more particular consideration; and we delayed, until another 
opportunity, giving any .account of the very excellent Letter 
on Gramnjar Schools, which appeared in the Pamphleteer. It 
is proper that wc should now supply the omission;—and the 
Tract by Mr Parry, which had not then reached us, affords ail 
occasion of renewing the discussion, and of examining also his 
plans of reform. Wc shall begin with this examination, both 
because Mr Parry’s publication stands at the head of the pre¬ 
sent article, and because it naturally precedes that of the Let¬ 
ter on Grammar Schools. 

Mr Parry’s ‘ Objections ’ were published before the Ministers 
bail brought in the last Bill, in which they adopted almost the 
whole of Mr Brougham’s original measure; and his purpose is 
chiefly to show the inefficacy of that measure, and to extenuate, 
for he cannot wholly defend, the rejection of it in the Session 
1818, As the plan has since been sanctioned by the Legisla¬ 
ture without a dissentient voice, we might .spare ourselves the 
trouble of minutply considering these objections, in so far us 
they only touch that plan: But they lead to the proposal of Mr 
Parry’s own views of reform; and as these are not incompa¬ 
tible with the subsistence , of the present Commission of Inquiry, 
we must enter somewhat more at large into his remarks upon it. 

The first and principal objection urged by Mr Parry is, that 
the in easy re is one of inquiry only; that it applies no remedy to 
the evils detected, and affords no preventive against their re¬ 
currence. It gives us, he says, a mere account, uppn oath, of 
the charities' in the kingdom, and leaves them as it found them; 
it satisfies curiosity, and nothing more; and he seriously doubts 
whether, after the investigation has been completed, the subject 
*Tnay not lie dormant daring another thirty years, as it did after 
the returns under Mr Gilbert’s Act. He admits, however, that 
.he ifllSSure of simple inquiry is ‘ un acceptable boon’ to the 
country, because it may * lead to the temporary correction of 
‘ some irregularities, preparatory to the expected approach of 
4 the Commissioners. ’ / 

4 
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The next objection arises x>ut of tlfc former.-^'Our author is 
apprehensive that the publick will grow weary of the protract¬ 
ed inquiry, and that a state of apathy towards the subject of 
Charities will succeed the present lively interest pccitedKhy it. 
‘ Though some little good may lie effected by the preparation 

* of a decent statement on the part of some trusteed, to be sub- 
6 milted to the Commissioners, yet there is nothing in the pro- 

* posed measure which can, in the slightest degree, prevent the 
6 immediate practice of any the grossest abuse as soon as the 
‘ Commissioners shall have closed their inquiry into any parti- 

* cuiar charity. In this point of view, the inquiry will be a 

* mere palliative: The paroxysm may be subdued; but 

* order is ready to break out with redoubled virulenpc on the 

* first opportunity: There is no security for the future; and if it 
i* shall happen that any vicious administrators of charitable funds 

* may, by specious statements, elude the vigilance of the Comr 
‘ missioners, thqy will have secured indemnity for the past, and 
*■ will calculate on license for the future. * 

He then speaks of the delay necessarily arising from the wide 
field of the Inquiry into all Charities. He reckons 50,000 as 
the lowest number of charitable donations that can be assigned; 
but he thinks they may probably amount to nearer 100,000; 
and he enumerates all the particulars of the proceedings which 
must in each case be instituted, in order to show (.what indeed 
no man living can doubt) the impossibility of completing the 
Inquiry hi two years, the time limited for the duration of the 
Act. 


The last complaint of Mr Parry refers to .the difficulty of 
having any effectual measure of* reform and prevention carried 
into execution, while the Inquiry is pending. Indeed, he con¬ 
siders it to be out of the question! He argues, that to any ap¬ 
plication for such a measure, the answer would be irresistible— 

« Wait until the investigation is finished; because, if the plan 
were framed upon one Report of the Commissioners, the next 
Report might bring new cases to light, and render other mea¬ 
sures neecssary. ’ ? 

Now, before proceeding to Mr Parry’s own plan, let us exa¬ 
mine a little the validity of these objections. That the Inquiry 
will extend beyond the time limited by the acts, no one can doubt 
But is our author So ignorant of the subject, as to imagine that'*' 
th# statutory limitation was intended to be final, if the expe¬ 
rience of two years should prove the measure to be aHfUhta- 
ggOU*? Every such Inquiry, indeed, almost all the most im¬ 
portant'- amendments of our law, have been at first enacted for 
a short period, and adopted, as it were* experimental^. So it 
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whs with the Granville Acl^j more recently with the Scotch Jury 
Act; and so it was with the Commissions of Publick Accounts, 
and of Naval and Military Inquiry. The reasons are obvious. 
A new machinery is about to be erected ; and, until it is put in 
motion, no man (except he be endowed with the happy powers 
of a Cartwright or an Hobhouse) can presume to Foretel how 
all its parts will work. Besides, it is useful that a necessity 
should be imposed, of reconsidering both the principle, after 
we have had the lights of experience, and the minute details, 
many of which beforehand could not have been considered at 
all. But no one ever thought that the Legislature which first 
passef^the bill for two years, either pledged itself to let it expire 
at the end^of that period, whether the investigation should be 
completed*or not; or gave any assurance, or even an opinion, 
that it would probably be closed at that time. Here, as in the 
former cases, there was almost a certainty of the measure being 
renewed when the limited time expired, and renewed with all the 
improvements which experience might have suggested. 

Such being our opinion upon this point, we must at the same 
time express our belief, that Mr Parry has greatly exaggerated 
the number of charitable endowments, for the purpose of his ar¬ 
gument. IJe says, that they probably amount to 100,000; but 
that 50,000 is the lowest estimate which can be made of them. 
Now, from $fr Brougham’s statement at the end of last Ses¬ 
sion, it appeared, that in a portion of England containing nine 
counties, near a million and a half of inhabitants, and 1829 ec¬ 
clesiastical districts, there were only 805 endowments connect¬ 
ed with education. This would give an average of four such 
endowments to nine parishes or chapelries; or about five thou¬ 
sand for all England; And this estimate is perhaps rather over 
than under the truth; for the counties of Middlesex and Lan¬ 
caster, with a population of near two millions, are understood 
to have fewer than 400 endowments; which deficit must mate¬ 
rially affect the general average. We have been informed, that 
the whole number is under 4000. Taking it, however, at 4000, 
it can hardly be supposed that the charities wholly unconnected 
with education amount to 46,000; for most of the considerable 
charities, everywhere,, have some connexion with education;— 
there being a very large proportion of endowments all over the 
country directed to the support of children, one of the helpless, 
ana certainly the most numerous and prominent of the helpless 
lassesf^We cannot, believe that more than 40,000 are uncon¬ 
nected with education; and consequently we deem any estimate 
as exaggerated, which carries, the total higher than from 40,000" 
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to 44,000. Mi Parrv’s notion of l/0,000, is-indeed wild arid 
heedless beyond description. It i«* grounded in complete igno¬ 
rance of the facts; and involves the monstrous supposition, that 
for every endowment connected with education, or the.support 
of poor children, there are twenty-four wholly devoted to ijjther 
puiposes. * 

The labours of the Commissioners may not only be abridged 
ipuch more than Mr Parry imagines, but they may id uture 
be rendered more easy and expeditious, by such devices as 
practice will certainly suggest. Abuses range themselves un¬ 
der classes; from the similarity of endowments, and the iden¬ 
tity of the motives to pervert or neglect them, always aL work. ’ 
The investigation will thus become easier and shorter as u pro¬ 
ceeds; and the sifting of one case will often save inquiry into 
another. Above all, it may be hoped that discretionary powers 
will be given to the Commissioners, to abandon certain inquiries 
altogether, when they have ascertained that the object of the 
Charity is extremely small. A rent-charge of ten shillings may 
demand as muoh investigation, as any of the important abuses 
brought to light by the labours of the Education Committee ; but 
as soon as it can be ascertained that nothing more is due lo the 
Charity, than this, or some such trifling income, with its arrears, 
the Inquiry should bedropt at once; and be left to the ordinary 
course of law, if any private individuals choose to pursue it. 
Some unthinking persons proposed, when the Bill of 1818 was be¬ 
fore Parliament, to exclude from the jurisdiction of the Commis¬ 
sioners all very small endowments; wholly forgetting, that, be¬ 
fore inquiry, it is impossible to tell whether the low revenue of 
fhc endowment be not itself the result of its mismanagement. 


* The following details on this subject may be interesting to Sta¬ 
tistical Inquirers, and they serve to confirm the estimate in the text. 
By the returns under Mr Gilbert’s Act, printed by oj|(jJex of the House 
of Commons in 1818, it appears that in five countiel, Bedfordshire, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridgeshire and Cheshire, there are 4041 chari¬ 
table donations of all kinds. The endowments connected with edu¬ 
cation in tlie same counties are 346. Supposing this proportion, in 
■the rest of England, to be the same, we should have about 45,000 
for then number of charitable donations all over England. The en¬ 
dowments connected with education, however, are by far the most 
considerable. Those endowments; in the first" four of the above* 
counties, have, Jhy the Returns referred to, a revenue of 6626/. a 
year—the whole endowments for the same counties haridg*bnly art** 
income of 10,876/. The education endowments are therefore each 
about seven times richer than the ofoers. 
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. Another of Mr Parry’s objections appears to be extremely 
unfounded. , We allude to the apprehension which he enter¬ 
tains, that the public will grow weary of the Inquiry. If abuses 
arA from timfc to time detected, anu if the good effects of the 
investigation* in tacitly preventing abuses from continuing, are 
constantly made apparent, we can have no doubt, that as much 
interest will be kept alive in the community, as is sufficient to 
watch the proceedings of the Commissioners, and as much as 
tile success of the Inquiry demands. A measure may be pro¬ 
nounced positively bad, which cannot carry itself into execution, 

» but depends upon a constant renewal of the popular feeling in 
whiclf it originated. That feeling might be very useful at first; 
it might be’indispensable to the commencement of die plan; But 
its continued operation would most probably do mischief; and 
a scheme must be useless, or worse, wiiich depended for its suc¬ 
cess upon the repeated exertion of such an influence. 

The other evil effect ascribed by our author to the pro¬ 
tracted Inquiry, that no practical remedies can be applied till 
its conclusion, is wholly chimerical, and could only have been 
suggested by a very hasty view of the subject. .Every one who 
has made himself conversant with its details (and we are far 
from denying their complicated and multifarious nature), must 
have perceived, that the prevailing abuses are reducible to a few 
very general classes. The defects in ancient endowments are 
nearly the same everywhere, arising from a change in the cir¬ 
cumstances of society ; and the manner in which advantage has 
been taken of these defects, or of certain ambiguities in old 
foundations, either by the negligence or the malversation of 
.trustees and agents, is alike in almost all cases. To take a 
prevailing example—Grammar schools are found in situations 
where originally, there was a demand for instruction in the 
learned languages, either from the size of the. places, or from 
the kind of learning required by the Catholic Church, supplied 
with ministers as it was from the inferior classes of the commu¬ 
nity. Many of these towns have in process of time decayed 
and everywhere the demand for persons capable of reading the 
Ilituat in Eatirt has ceased. Hence many, if not most of^tbose 
schoolv.are reduced to a mere shadow of their ancient prospe- ‘ 
The abuse operates everywhere in exactly the same man- 
■nefc~~A pet^n is chosen, who finds the title of / Endowed Mas-* 
au^«higepi|s in attracting private pupils to his. school. 
Efght or, tori* add sometimes none at aba apply to he taught Latin 
upon the foundation; but the master offers to teach it, if any scho- 
vgl. xxxnr. no. 65. • H 
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lars present themselves. English and writing and ciphering, 
however, he will not teach, unless they are expressly ordered m 
the statutes. The foundation is thus sacrificed to the boarders* 
from whom his chief emolument is derived; and We constardy 
see trustees expending money in enlarging and repairing a vast 
house for the accommodation of these boarders, though they 
think themselves precluded from having an usher to teach the 
branches of learning now in demand among the poor, or from 
requiring the well-endowed master to teach«those branches him¬ 
self. There is the strongest reason to believe, that in all the 
old endowments, where an usher is provided, he was meant to 
teach reading and writing,—except in a Few cases, where boys 
were required to have learned these branches before they enter¬ 
ed on the foundation. But be this as it may, can any one doubt 
that the proper remedy of an act, perhaps only a declaratory 
act, touching the powers of trustees of grammar schools, might 
be applied as safely, and as effectually, after half a doien such 
cases had been examined, as after the Commissioners had re¬ 
ported upon every grammar school in England and Wales ? 
If the prevailing abuse were in the first instance rectified, and 
any new cases of mischief, not reached by that remedy, should 
in the course of investigation be discovered, sufficiently nume¬ 
rous to require legislative interference, a new ac^ might easily 
provide the appropriate additions to the original measure. 

To take another example; for keeping in generals here is the 
sure way to go wrong. A very prevailing defect in charitable 
endowments, is the want of powers in trustees to sell and ex¬ 
change real property, by which means either the Charity estate 
is not managed to the best advantage, or a private act of Par¬ 
liament is necessary. So* where a failure, partial or total of 
the object, takes place, and funds accumulate without the means 
of profitably employing them according to the will of the found¬ 
er, some general powers should be vested in trustees, subject 
to due checks ana contronls. Even the cases of corrupt ab¬ 
use of trust are much less various than might be supposed by 
those who think only of the multiplicity of forms taken by the 
selfishness and cunning of mankind, without locking at the de¬ 
finite course marked out for such propensities, by the similarity^ 
of the temptations in most cases 61 Charity trusts. It may, safe¬ 
ly be said, that nine in ten of those abuses fall under the heads 
of underletting the estates to themselves or their connexion's? 
and of serving the establishment as tradestnem To device ge¬ 
neral checks on such practices, remedies hich shall bh cheap 
and effectual for such mischief^ may qot perhaps be easy ;, per is 
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this the place for suggesting them. But we contend fc^mt the dif¬ 
ficulty would not be lessened by multiplying the c^es before us 
andiundrcd fold, and exposing them in all their details; for tho 
evifo are the same in all,—and they must be met by the same 
remedy, or checked by the same preventive, whether we are to 
legislate to-day, or some years hence, when tho labours of tho 
Commissioners shall have been brought to a close. 

These remarks lead us naturally to the main objection urged 
against Mr Brougham’s measure by this author—that it is only 
one of Inquiry—providing no security against the continuance 
of abuses, but only obtaining an account of them, and of all 
charity estates, upon oath. Now we think that this objection 
is bottomed on a most superficial view of the measure, and a 
very imperfect knowledge of the soundest principles of legisla¬ 
tion. It is very material to turn our attention a little more 
closely towards these {joints. 

We believe it may be laid down as a maxim invariably true, 
and of most universal application, that the best and most ef¬ 
fectual plan of improvement, is that which does the smallest 
violence to the established order of things; requires the least 
adventitious<iid or complex machinery; and, as far as may be, 
executes itself. It is from ignorance of this principle, that 
the vulgar perpetually mistake a great scheme for a good one— 
a various and complicated, for an efficacious one—a showy and 
ambitious piece of legislation for a sound and a useful law.— 
Hence, too, their almost invariable discontent with the most 
salutary measures, grounded in knowledge of human nature; 
regulated by cautious circumspectionj pointed towards attain¬ 
able objects} and reaching these by safe and familiar courses. 
The history of human laws is full of passages fatally illustrating 
this remark;—for unhappily the lawgivers themselves have too 
often belonged to the vulgar class of reasoners, whose errors we 
have just described. But it appears to us very manifest, that Mr 
Parry’s criticism upon the measure in question, proceeds exact¬ 
ly upon the same fundamental mistakes. He quarrels with it 
because it is unpretending-it looks mean and paltry. Now we 
think we can show him, that this character belongs only fo its 
mechanism} and not to its working and its almost necessary re- 

The principal cause of abuses in charities, has always been 
the feciU?J of Concealment. Some endowments were wholly 
unknown; tbe Education Committee brought one to light, 
which the oldest inhabitlnta of the parish had never heard of; 
and yet its foods Were sufficient to*endow a college. Others are 
constantly seen, but at such distance as the trustees think fit; 
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and from the entire ignorance of the foundation in which the 
public is, no suspicion of malpractices can be entertained.— 
Many arc suspected to be abused;—-but, without filing through 
a Chancery suit, nothing dike proof can be obtained, andjGie 
iniquity goes on in the dark. Not a few arc abused fhrough mere 
neglect on the part of the trustees, who are always gratuitous 
agents from the nature of their office, and suffer those under them 
to mismanage the concern, in ignorance of the fact: And some 
again are neglected, from the trustees realty not knowing either 
the nature ot their rights or their duties. Now the Inquiry of the 
Commissioners applies an effectual remedy in every one of these? 
cases. Each Charity in succession is made to uudqrgo a tho¬ 
rough scrutiny ; and its whole affairs are sifted and exposed to 
the light, without the smallest expense or odium falling upon any 
individual. No one can now hope either that his malvcrsatfbiie 
should any longer escape the hated eye of the publick; or thaf he 
can remain ignorant in his office, or negligent of its claims upon 
his activity. The essential part of the plan which consists in di¬ 
viding the Board into five, all acting at one and the same time, 
both secures a great despatch of business, and gives an alarm 
all over the country, wherever abuse or neglect exists. There 
is no safety now for mismangement; no shelter for remissness. 
The wrong-doer cannot tell when the glare of dny«may be.let in 
upon his misdeeds; nor is the sluggard secure against his slum¬ 
bers being exposed, should they not be broken by its importunity. 
At one instant the Commissioners are heard of in Devonshire; 
the day after, a Board arrives in Cumberland, and another perhaps 
in York. So that as no man can tell when his turn may come, 
all are compelled to be on the watch. And not only must all 
take heed to the error of their way, and beware how they slum¬ 
ber any more than trip—they are led naturally to inquire them¬ 
selves into many things which no ope had ever before dreamt of 
examining; and involuntary errorsjare thus rectified, and de¬ 
fects supplied, as well as abuses corrected, long before the pub- 
lick Investigation commences. Such is the natural operation of 
the measure; and if this be not a plan which is calculated to 
execute itself we know no one that deserves the name and de¬ 
scription. , Such too, in point of fact, have even already been 
the effects of the Inquiry. All over the country, trustees are 
-.•qtigte and on the alert; new regulations are made; bad courses 

*j»/I jcwi 'idL'_ hiJ . . 
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wjfhiand s%ig$i ib gillie expected Inquiry.’ 
indeed be urged, as Mr Jfarry pas contended, that 
these effects are of a passing or temporary nature. While the 
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visit of the Commissioners is apprehended, we are told some 
reformation may go on, and considerable activity may be 
called forth: but, as soon as the day of examination is past, 
t% old abuses will take root anew, and men, unwillingly rous¬ 
ed)* \jjjl relapse into their natural indolence* To this we an¬ 
swer, firsts that the amount of the reform and activity occasioned 
by the measure, is grcatly*underrated ; that it is so general and 
sifting, ns*to )xj, for the present at least, a most effectual reme¬ 
dy : And if this be t]ie case, more than a mere passing effect must 
be produced: For, should wc not reckon that measure most com¬ 
plete, which should, once for all, root out the evil complained 
though at the risk of its afterwards taking root, and begin¬ 
ning to grow up ? Should we not be gratified in calling this 
as efficacious, and even permanent a cure, as human wisdom and 
means can in general afford ? But more especially, should wc 
not justly so term it, if it could, forty or fifty years hence, be 
again applied with the same ease as before? Indeed the appre¬ 
hension of this repeated Inquiry, is very likely to prevent most 
of the abuses from again taking root. And this leads us to an- 
si\vcr this criticism, by observing, secondly , that the objectors 
seem all along to forget the important provision, requiring full 
reports from the Commissioners twice a year. Perhaps the 
gccatagt cause of former abuse,, was the ignorance of all but 
"truslfees, anfl often of trustees themselves, respecting the nature 
of endowments. This ignorance is removed, not transiently, but 
for evc$, by the publication of the Reports, which contain an am¬ 
ple Record of all foundations, with their past history and present 
state. It will not be very easy, even a century lienee, for trustees, 
or persons in office, to commit malversation, when any one in¬ 
dividual in their neighbourhood observing what they do, has 
the means of ascertaining what they-ought to do, by consulting 
that valuable Record. Suppose, at present, an estate of 700 l. 
or 800/. a year is enjoyed by a warden, who allows a few 
pounds to the poor brethren of his hospital:—While the founda¬ 
tion is involved in darkness, his conduct is safe from all cavil 
or question ; but after the Report shall have been made upon 
this charity, any one, either of the brethren, or their neigh¬ 
bours, may at once see how much be ought to keep to Itimself, 
—how much to allow them. This is nearly one of the actual 
eases examined. Suppose, again, a less number of almsmen 
are maintained than the statute require, while a large .revenue 
is enjoyed by the master:—At present this is safe and unquestion¬ 
ed; but not so after the Report;—for then, a paragraph in a 
provincial paper, copying tne words 6f th$ foundation, would 
assuredlyrestore matters to thSir original conformity with the 
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law. We believe, indeed, that this case also has already oc¬ 
curred, and the restitution been .effected, before any Report 
could be made, the endowment being exempted by the ap¬ 
pointment of a special visitor, who'most laudably f caused me 
deviation to be rectified, his attention being called thp^niat- 
ter by the prevailing spirit of Inquiry. Again, suppose the 
common case of Charity estates und.T-let, should occur after 
the Inquiry was over, all men can ascertain how they were let 
somewhere about*1820, from the Record; and as the rise or full 
in other lands is matter of notoriety, the Charity cannot long 
be kept out of its full rents and profits; for any great difference 
will inevitably beget scrutiny as to the relationship between the 
tenants and the trust. 

We shall only mention, in the last place, another provision 
of the Acts passed over by the supporters of these objections, 
namely, the powers given to the Commissioners of instituting 
proceedings in Equity, and that widi the advantage of a previ¬ 
ous examination of the parties and their papers. This part of 
the remedy mftst, of course, he reserved for the more import¬ 
ant cases, chiefly, of disputed titles; and, without underrating 
its usefulness, we certainly reckon the other parts of the Act 
more universally effectual for its objects. 

In connexion with the Commissioners of Inquiry, anrl^as.a 
part of the same measure, we ought, unquestionably*, to consider 
the labours of the Education Committee. That the Commission¬ 
ers might not be sent out to seek in the dark, the Committee 
furnished them with the very material assistance of a chart, by 
which to direct their researches. A circular was addressed to 
all the parishes in the kingdom; and the returns to this circu- . 
lar, being digested into a tubular form, together witli informa¬ 
tion subsequently obtained, a complete account is understood 
to be now almost printed, in which the endowments connected 
with education, (as well as every other particular relating to 
that most important subject), are fullj* described in every vil¬ 
lage and hamlet throughout the Island. A large class of Chari¬ 
ties^ therefore, in point of number, and in point of importance 
by far the most considerable, amounting to above a third of 
the while charitable funds in the kingdom, are thus already 
recorded In such a form as to bo accessible to every person; / 
and in the course of a few weeks from the present time, there is 
every reason to believe that each county In England w([l have 
the$$ records circulating through it, so u» to operate powerfully, 
by way of prevention and detection, upon all abuses and ne- 
||e^ts In tlte management of funds despot} to the Education of 
5*e Fdfc*, ■’ 
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* Wc shall now follow Mr Parry into the suggestions which 
he offers, of a Plan for more effectually preventing Charities 
from beijpg abused. But, before entering upon this part of the 
subject, weymay advert to a statement which he makes in 
defence of Lord Sidmouth, who had been blamed by Mr 
Broaighanflbr neglecting the recommendation of the Education 
Committee in favour of Mr Parry as a Commissioner. He as¬ 
serts that; no such recommendation ever reached that Noble 
Lord. It is understood, however, that when an official com¬ 
munication is made* to one minister, it is conveyed over, in all 
ordinary cases, to the person within whose department the af¬ 
fair happens to be; and therefore, though Lord Siumouih is 
exonerated from all blame by this statement, the Committee 
and their Chairman cannot be very severely condemned for 
having supposed that Noble Lord to be upon the accustomed 
terms of official intercourse with those of his colleague*, to whom 
their recommendation was regularly given. Mr Parry, it may 
he observed, does not pretend that Lord Sidmouth made any 
inquiries after merit, in the quarter most likely to bo acquainted 
with the kintl of excellence of which he ought to have been in 
quest. He was forming a board of Lawyers, for the purposes 
of a legal investigation; and with a clumsiness (or perhaps a 
dexterity) not to be sufficiently admired, he somehow or other 

. tQuiftare hot to broach the subject to the noble and learned 
person at the head of the Law department of the State. 

The objects which Mr Perry states to be in view with respect 
•to Charities, are—* to abolish all abuses—to protect the Chari- 

* ties—to preserve them—and to provide for the due adminis- 

* tration of them according to the will of the respective donors; ’ 
— 4 to which, * says he, 4 1 will add another, and not the least 
4 important, to afford an equal share of protection and encour- 

* agementto the trustees.’ This statement, it must be con¬ 
fessed, gives no very favourable idea of the learned author’s ca¬ 
pacity fpr dividing and pranging a complicated subject; and is 
far from pointing him out ns peculiarly fitted to digest a great 
scheme of legislation. All the heads which he enumerates, in¬ 
stead of being (as the rules of sound logic require) separate 
from one another, and, taken together, sufficient to exhaust the 
whole subject, are repetitions of portions of each other, ail of 
them being contained within the first, like a nest of boxes or 

; and yet, the whole taken together, leaving a consider¬ 
able llipich of the subject untouched. Furthermore, one of 
them existp only Jji this .preliminary statement, and is loft Out 
in the scheme itself*. Thus, the abolition of abuses comprehends 
the protection of Charlies; their preservation is plainly iuclud- 
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ed in their protection; while the due administering of them ac¬ 
cording to the donor’s intent, is a synonyme for preventing ab¬ 
uses in them. What should we fay of a logician whor'd ivided a 
scheme of longevity, stating its objects to be— 4 tl$ abolition of 
‘diseases; the protection of life; the preservation of it; ancythe 
* provision for a due performance of the animal fiinctioiB ac- 
‘ cording to their several purposes and uses ? *—But let us hasten 
to the Plan itself, thus ushered in to our notice. 

He proposes, that the Charities in each county be considered 
as a large estate, composed of many parcels, scattered about in 
different places, and of various kinds, tenures and quantities, anti 
subjected to the same system of administration and superintend¬ 
ence. The principal effect of this will be, to have the whole 
title-deeds and other muniments collected in one central regis¬ 
try, where they may be safely kept, distinctly arranged, and 
easily consulted. He then proposes, that all persons having the 
distribution of charity funds should be compelled, every’year, 
to make an accurate return of the manner and the times of dis¬ 
tributing it, and the persons to whom Jhe distribution was made, 
and to specify the nature, amount, rent, fine, interest, or other 
profits of the estate, lessees, repairs, and other deductions and ex¬ 
penses for the past year. He would have these annual returns 
made to the register-office for the county, and there arranged 
and kept with the original muniments and papers. '-He likewise* 
recommends that all the receipts and vouchers be kept in the 
same repository, and that a certain short period (he proposes 
three months) be assigned for the limitation of nil demands a* 
gainst the trustees, after their vouchers shall have been so de¬ 
posited. The place of deposite, he thinks, should be selected 
by the Magistrates of the county, and the expenses of the e- 
stablishmcnt paid by a poundage upon income. Our author’s 
argument in favour of a compulsory delivery of muniments, even 
where the founder pointed out the place and manner of their 
custody, appears quite satisfactory; and we therefore subjoin it. 
He has adopted the arrangement of Mr Brougham’s Act, for 
cases where the titles to the charity are mixed up with other 
matters. 

* It may here be said, that where donors have prescribed the mode 
in which their'deeds should be kept, the Legislature ought not to r 
interfere, by transferring them to any other place of safe custody. 
To this I answer* first, that since there has been a great neglect of 
thd donors’ wills in this particular, there can be no pretence for say-,- 
mg that such directions ought to be attended to by Parliament, when 
those whose dutv it whs to attend to them have neglected them. On 
the tfontriuy, where Parliament sees that (he intentions of a donor 
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have been neglected, if not frustrated, it will provide such means as 
will bestStccomplish his object, considering that his direfctions were 
intended ^lely to provide for the safe custody of his deeds, not for 
th£ specific rfh»de of custody. Secondly, It may be observed, that 
thosf donors who have‘made such provision for the custody of their 
papea0f^l7avd B been driven to the necessity of it for want of some pub¬ 
lic registry where they might be deposited; and it is not to be 
doubted, tl^at they would gladly have availed themselves of the se¬ 
curity offered by such registry, if it had existed at the time they were 
meditating upon making their donation. Even in cases where the 
deeds may have been kept as the donor has directed, I should still a- 
grec that no exception should be made to the general collection of 
of them—taking those directions as evidence that such donors desir¬ 
ed to see the establishment of some safe and effectual mode of pre¬ 
serving deeds of this description ; only prescribing, ad interim, the 
best means they could devise to supply the want: And, being admo¬ 
nished- by the losses which many charities Ivave sustained by not at¬ 
tending to the precautions of the donors in this respect, I sliould 
fear, that deeds hitherto preserved, may yet, ere long, share the fate 
of others.' pp. 33-35. 

We cannot equally concur in the other argument maintained 
l>y him, in favour of trustees having a very short period or limi¬ 
tation allowed for their protection. The absurdity is, indeed, 
not small, of supposing that the paupers of a large county, the 

in sifting those accounts, and alone capable of 
detecting errors in them, should always be able in three months to 
examine thorn, and have proceedings instituted against the trus¬ 
tees in case any malversation were detected. Such a provision 
would operate more powerfully to encourage frauds and malver¬ 
sation, than the publicity of the Record could in checking it. 
Besides, Mr Parry forgets how easily the responsibility can be 
divided, and the name of the real defaulter concealed by a coni- 
bination of skilful accountants, acting, as in such cases they al¬ 
ways do, through very ordinary agents. 

To the plan thus unfolded by our author, we confess that we 
see many weighty objections; of which the chief one is, that 
almost all the good attainable by it is niudi more effectually 
secured by Mr Brougham’s Act, the object of so many com¬ 
plaints from Mr Parry for its ineflicacy. The Registration of 
all endowment? and gifts, is one branch of the proposed mea¬ 
sure; the yearly Regulation of their Receipt, Expenditure, and 
general Management, is the other. Of these we arc now to 
speak in their order. 

That a check to abuses is provided, and a means of detecting 
them afforded, by .depositing the whole title-deeds of each cha¬ 
rity in a yublic and accessible place, cannot be denied. This 
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publicity is the very principle upon which Mr Brougham’s 
measure Is constructed. But can any one doubt, th,rft it is at¬ 
tained by his measure in a tar more eminent degree than by 
Mr Parry'* ? Thousands of copies of each foundation are cir¬ 
culated through the country; and, wherever thie property of 
any charity is situated, or the objects of it are to be foub’d, >e 
may rest assured the interest felt in the subject being the strong¬ 
est, the information contained in the Parliamentary Papers will 
find its way thither in some shape or other. A pamphlet, a notice - 
in a periodical work, a paragraph in a county paper, a private^ 
letter, a remark in conversation, will carry the fact to the place. 
of its natural destination; and in a little time the matter will be 
discussed, and the original and authentic document will either 
be found on the spot, or consulted by some one employed for 
the purpose by those on the spot. It is a vulgar and a just re¬ 
mark, that what is said of a man behind his back, somehow or 
other gets round, if not to his face, at least half way as it were, 
or into his ear. So, we may be assured, will trustees, or o- 
tber persons who have the management of funds inquired into 
, by the Commissioners, sooner or later, hear of whatever has 
been reported of their rights, their duties, or their conduct. 
Mr Brougham stated, that the precaution had btfen taken in 
printing the Education Digest, of throwing off separate,, cqpies 
of each county, for local distribution ; as a small book, contain¬ 
ing all that has local interest, is of more sure and easy circula¬ 
tion, than a large one, the bulk of which concerns other parts 
of the country. The Reports of the Commissioners, being made 
half yearly, are, in the same manner, confined each to a few 
districts, and are thus of easy access to those districts. This, 
plan of Registration, then, secures publicity in a degree infinite¬ 
ly greater than Mr Parry's costly Register-Office. Who would 
not be deterred from entering a great massive building, and 
running the gauntlet of officers and clerks, in order to satisfy 
his curiosity,—coming, too, perhaps, from the border of Lanca¬ 
shire to York for the purpose? The other plan carries the 
publication borne to the spot, and distributes it exactly where 
it may be of the greatest use. If any thing is wanting to prove 
its superior efficacy, ask a person, who feels conscious there is a^ 
flaw in his title, of a blot in his< conduct, whether be had ra¬ 
ther have those tender matters registered in a record however 
accessible, in manuscript however legible, and under a set of 
clerks however civil and diligent—or published in a printed 
jbsiol* and distributed all over the country j—We believe he will 
jpt'fcnccexcbiim—‘ Any thing but hateful printing. * In *> vvord 
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if once printed, it becomes the property of all the newspapers; 
and is read, or may be read, by all mankind. 

fhe samfe measure secures all existing donations and endow¬ 
ments from perishing through time and accident, almost as ef¬ 
f ectually ,^ their Registration. The press is, indeed, by multi- 
.piyingt^pies indefinitely, by far the best preserver, for a great 
length oKyears. For a century or two, Registration may keep 
the originaPdeeds, and they maybe lost if left in private hands;- 
but if copies are multiplied, the knowledge of their contents is 
"preserved for ever; while no actual record can preserve with 
< 5 f;rtainty for a succession of ages. 

In like manner, Mr Brougham’s plan affords all that protec¬ 
tion to honfcst and diligent trustees which they so well deserve; 
and furnishes the means of securing them from the groundless cla¬ 
mours of ignorant and malicious persons. It effects this object 
indeed more fully than the proposed measure; lor while nothing 
can be better than a published authoritative document, to which 
a man may appeal if traduced, it is far more satisfactory to have 
the security that the publication originated in a thorough and 
accurate investigation before a respectable tribunal, than to show 
a record, furnismed possibly by the party himself, with studied 
con coal menfs, of which he may have taken the risk, braving 
thewpejaa&ics of the law, in consideration of the advantage Tic 
"tTert^d frohf breaking or evading it. Perhaps he has made 
a full registration; he is an honest and conscientious trustee; 
and meant the title to be placed beyond all suspicion. But his 
slanderers will not fail to say, that he furnished the evidence 
himself, and that no examination sifted the endowment in its 
. foundation. 

This leads us to mention one very manifest superiority of the 
measure adopted by Parliament; which Mr Parry wholly over¬ 
looks, and which also suffices to give it the preference to his 
own. Compare the powers of 'the two systems in rescuing lost 
donations; or. saving such os are on the point of being lost. 
Mr Parry’s here scarcely works at all, and must often be wholly 
inoperative. There may be often no persons to whom the pe¬ 
nalties would now attach; consequently no registration can be ex¬ 
pected : and frequently the person, unwittingly possessed of ft deed 
which he ought to have deposited, on finding his liability to fh'o 
penalty, will escape from it by destroying the instrument. In 
short, to render the Registry effectual, Boards of Commissioners 
would be as necessary as Registrars and Clerks. The 'scheme 
does not execute itself. 

“ The same objections nr> ph r , with some others, to the second 
branch oijMr Parry’s nlftn/uiclinnual Returns. % It is amighty, 
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easy tiling for the Legislature to onler a hundred audjfifty, or 
two hundred thousand persons of all kinds, corporate; bodies, 
and individuals, in publick and in domestic stapes, official 
and private characters of all ranks and of all degrees of acute¬ 
ness and information, to deliver in at stated peciojjb attest¬ 
ed accounts of their conduct for the hast twelve monwi?, ^Tii 
estimating the powers of a directory, or even penal statute, to 
command obedience, it is well to examine how sinfilar enact¬ 
ments have operated before; and surely the working of the last 
Charity Registration Act, (52 Geo. III.), *as we formerly prov¬ 
ed, * was not such ns to encourage a very sanguine expectation of 
similar mechanism being very easily put and kept in motion for 
the future. But that was a single statute, requiring one act to 
be performed by the trustees and managers. The proposed plan 
would require a yearly, that is, an almost constant activity on 
the part of those persons, in addition to their other duties*; and 
all their labours, it should be recollected, are gratuitous;—a 
consideration which we now mention, not to prove that Parlia¬ 
ment should spare them any new trouble, but to show that, as 
always happens with even the best men in such circumstances, 
they will by every means seek to evade the performance of tho 
additional work cast upon them. * 

But, in order to bring this branch of Mr Parry’s pj^ieef to 
the test, let us sec how far it is calculated to fill fir’its purpose^ 
by exposing new abuses, which shall have escaped detection at 
the first registration, or have arisen since that period. This is 
a material point; for it is here alone that the scheme pretends 
to provide a remedy not directly afforded by Mr Brougham’s 
plan* The criterion of experience is luckily at hand for dc- . 
ciding the question. Take any of the noted cases brought to 
light either by the Education Committee or the Commissioners, 
and sec whether that abuse could have been either prevented or 
detected by the operation of the Registry. And, to be more 
indulgent towards its projector, we shall give him the benefit of 
the primary Registration, as well as the supplementary or year¬ 
ly returns; and we think it very plain, that the whole efforts of 
the system would have permitted every material abuse detected 
by th<p Parliamentary and Statutory Inquiries, to pass unob- r 
served, and continue unchecked. Let us take, for instance, the 
Huntingdon case, as now decided against the Corporation by 
the Court of Chancery. The abuse there was, that the Cor¬ 
poration let to their own members, the charity lands* at very 
low rents* Being required to record the titles, they would 

- * See our Number fof ’Aoril last. 
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have noLlouht sent a certified copy of their charier of incorpo¬ 
ration, aVl the originals of the Charity endowment ; they would 
then havegi^cn a schedule of the Jeases, rents, names of the 
tenants, metes and bounds of the tenements, repairs, deductions, 
jjjlik'iiiaer'wsfpenscsof management ; it is probable they would 
aiftwe certified, and not impossible that their surveyors 
would sworn, that the lands were well let, and to good te¬ 
nants. But all this would have left wholly untold the most ma¬ 
terial parts of the talc—that the lessors and lessees were nearly 
in all cases the same; because, on the face of the Record, or of 
the yearly return, it would nowhere ap])ear, that John-a-Nokcs 
was" a corporator as well as lessee under the corporate body; 
nor would* it’appear that this body continued so to manage those 
leases with regard to the contiguous property of a NoUe Lord, 
as to influence the return of the members for the Borough. All 
these matters, and many more, came out by means of the exa¬ 
mination in the Committee, and proceedings in Chancery—but 
they would equally have transpired before, the Commissioners. 

Again, take the Tunbridge ease, brought to light by those 
Commissioners. It is alleged, that a Company in the city of 
London, being deviates in trust for a charity, expend 300/. or 
400/. on the charity, and appropriate a residue of above 4000/. 
Itf ^b priwurly^s. Not one tittle of this would have been disclosed 
by the scheme of voluntary, or even call it compulsory, regis¬ 
tration and returns. The Company would have given a certi¬ 
fied extract of their muniments,—the part, namely, which directs 
so much p» be paid yearly- tor the School; and would have 
stated, that it was a charge on certain estates, describing them, 
vested in or belonging to the Company. So, too, in the case 
of the Lowther School, described in a will copied by the Edu¬ 
cation Committee, endowed above a century ago with valuable 
estates, since sold by the heir of the tbuiwler, and abandoned for 
above three generations. No light could have been obtained 
by registration, because there were no persons upon whom the 
exigency of the statute could have operated. 

Yet, though there may or there may not here be a case of 

f »ss abuse, no irihn cast deny that it demands strict scrutiny, 
e believe enough Has been said to show how? ineffectual the 
ft is wh iieti Mr Parry would substitute for that adopted by 
iParliamem f’ Hut we may adds that the latter is by no means 
without affording provision for preventirig renewal of abuses 
once detected; The publicity once |ftveti to the rights of the 
objects of each charity—the duties of its managers—the value 
and the situation of its pi^ei^—converts the whole neighbour¬ 
hood into vieilant and? weli-infornied imardiam-of f he constifii- 
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tion ; and this, with the chance of the inquiry being jfi future 
renewed, if necessary, must operate powerfully to prevent the 
recurrence of the malversation or neglect. T*hey^rnigs which 
yearly returns bring to light are far less necessary to be record¬ 
ed than those which the Commissioners put 
cause they arc in their nature open to the knowledge oMnany 
persons—of all the objects of the endowment—and of,most per¬ 
sons in the neighbourhood. 

It may now, in the Iasi place, be fit to remind the reader of 
what Mr Parry has wholly forgotten, the great expense and 
consequent patronage to which his plan would give rise. Sornp 
objection may be made to the establishment of the present sti¬ 
pendiary Commissioners and their clerks ; and much clumsy 
ridicule has been thrown upon the ‘ large and liberal economy * 
of the plan. But it is insignificant, compared with Mr Parry’s 
project, which is to erect in each county an office, with a good 
salary and a building, implying the existence of both clerks' and 
inferior agents under him. The business would not be very 
trifling. In one‘county, Cheshire, there are 1500 charities; 
many have far more, but let its take this instance:—Provision 
must be made for keeping most securely "the whole deeds and 
papers accumulated in all time past, down to the most trifling 
scrap of a voucher, relating to those numerous 
sums; and, beside arranging these, and making them Constant¬ 
ly accessible, (which implies much room, many distinct com¬ 
partments, and several clerks and servants), provision must be 
made for the yearly increase of the original documents by at 
least 1500 more papers of some length,—but, new leases and cor¬ 
respondence and estimates, and accounts included, we may ra¬ 
ther say four or five thousand new papers will pour in yearly; 
for Mr Parry must not forget, that, beside the sort of annual 
return required from Trustees, the taking from them the cus¬ 
tody of their muniments implies, that everv new deed or instru¬ 
ment relating to the property, must be likewise from tyne to 
time surrendered to the same safe keeping. Only see then what 
an expense, and, still more dangerous, what a patronage would 
thus be created in the bounty $£ Chester! Perhaps we»do not 
overstate it, in supposing that somewhere about a dozen places^ 
great and small, calculated to influence different kinds of per* 
sons, and all; giving power .most directly to the Crown,, would 
be thus created in mat district: And a proportionate addition 
would in like manner be made to influence in every other coun* 
ty> dm beaofils of Mr Parry’s plan as great as they 

have -t® be inconsiderate; were it as superior to 

the <me adopted as we have proved* it be less effecf^al, we 
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should Yesitate about approving it in practice, when we find it 
entail soVrerious an evil as we nave just now been contemplat¬ 
ing; seri(\gat all times of our history, but of truly fatal conse¬ 
quences in a|>eriod like the present. 

Since we la st treated of this subject, which has occupied our 
«a«et6ln^n J in the foregoing pages, no new Report of the Commis- 
sionersBas reached us: We therefore cannot enter into any ac¬ 
count of their late proceedings; wbicli, however, there can be 
no doubt, have been of an important and interesting nature. 
Accounts from all quarters bear testimony to their diligence in 
discharging their duties; and the simultaneous operation of 
tfSerent Boards in the most distant provinces, with their unex¬ 
pected appearance at various points, has had everywhere the sa¬ 
lutary effect which was expected, of warning and stimulating 
the managers of charitable endowments. # 

We formerly took occasion to demonstrate, from their first 
Report, how fully borne out the Education Committee had been 
in the evidence of abuses, collected by them in all the cases 
where the Commissioners had gone over the same ground. A 
remarkable, confirmation of their accuracy has recently come 
before the public, in another and a high quarter; a confirma¬ 
tion which,* of itself, might be expected to silence for ever the 
silll al ld interested clamours so meanly, yet industriously, 
TUMtfdTaglHiMit their honest and enlightened labours—if, indeed, 
experience did not beget a melancholy conviction, that from 
controversy, especially where ignorance and selfishness go hand 
in hand, all candour is banished. Nevertheless, as a further 
illustration of the base calumnies with which the Inquiry was 
assailed, we shall now advert to the late decision of the Court 

* Since writing the above, we have understood, from good private 
information in London, that a Second Report, containing much va¬ 
luable matter, has been printed some time, but it has not yet come 
lo our hands. We are also informed, that there is a Third Report, 
just made to the Crown, and ordered to be laid before Parliament, 
in which the Commissioners, after investigating many cases, avail 
themselves of the extended powers given by the last act; and direct 
the Attorney-General to proceed in Jfvoe or six cases, Among^these, 
the reader who recollects the calumnies lately showered on the Edu¬ 
cation Committee,, will be interested to learn, that the' famous St 
Bees' case is one. Nor is the lease to the Lowtbet family the only 
matter there observed. nWe are told, that another lease, for 1000 
year*, at ho rent at all, has been found by the Commissioners'to 
have been formerly granted to a College in one of the Universities, 
in lieu of a small rent-cha rts aut o f the land; and that the tents era 
worth neat 500/. a vear. fc 
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of Equity; the rather because, very unaccountably, Whilst it 
appears to have been wholly with the Committee uponrthe me¬ 
rits, it partook of the spirit of those calumnies, in tie manner. 
Wc allude to the case of the Attorney - General V." the Mayor 
and Corporation of Huntingdon , which came on bef pr^ hisjHo- 
nour the Vice* Chancellor of England, upon the 17th ' tu 
month of January. , ^ 

The reader will bear in mind, that the Huntingdon case was 
singled out with an especial effort of circumspection, by the 
enemies of the Committee, as the ground on which to attack 
them for premature judgments, collecting c.v parte evidence, 
encouraging malignant accusations, and calumniating innocent 
and meritorious trustees. The Chairman was peculiarly mark¬ 
ed, as an object of this invective; his conduct plainly imputed 
to the most unfair motives of party hostility : and his character 
held up to public detestation, as one who affected dictatorship, 
and showed a spirit worthy of the Spanish Inquisition. Why 
this case was thus selected, may easily be conjectured. The 
argument was in the hands* of some persons deplorably igno¬ 
rant of every thing beyond the walls of a College, and most 
peculiarly ill informed respecting every thing that related to 
Law, or to the practice of Courts of Justice. When they saw, 
therefore, only one witness examined on this case by the Cqm- ' 
mittee, and observed that lie had been the solicitcff ^DT^'iir=^ 
lators against the Corporation, they rashly concluded that the 
question rested on his evidence; and seeing the paper, entitled, 
a 6 Schedule in the Cause , ’ which he produced, they were igno¬ 
rant enough not to know, that he was only called to authenti¬ 
cate this document, and that this contained the admissions, 


upon oath, of the Corporation against themselves. There was 
also another ground upon which the shallow calumniators prefer¬ 
red this case to the rest'—they had a gudis that a Corporation must 
have friends and supporters. Its side of the question was that 
of power—and the prescription is generally strong in favour of 
such important and wSflthy bodies; more especially, when 
leagued with a ministerial nobleman’s family for political pur¬ 
poses. Altogether, they considered themselves lucky in their 
selection : aiid awrty they went to work, vituperating the Com- 
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this.galling chastisement, their insolent conceit lias 
i frbm the Vice-Chancellor. We insert the fol- 
tic note of his judgment upon the caused 
Chancellor said it was impossible for' him to or- 

* def theJ^grporation, as a body, to account to the Charity h r 

it had sustained by their granting leased at reduced 
r * rents fivtheir own burgesses, because that would be appro- 

* priatinglo a.particular purpose the funds of the Corporation, 
c which were certainly destined for other public purposes. He 

* regretted extremely, that when the information was drawn up, 
^ie persons who had profited by these leases had not been 
made parties to the suit; because in that case the Court could 

* have reached them in their individual characters as tenants, 

* and could have made them refund to the Charity the profits 
‘ which they had improperly derived from its estates. The 

* manner in which the trust had been executed , with regard to 

* these leases, was a most shameful and scandalous sacrifice 
‘ of the interests of the Charity. His Honour made the follow- 

* ing decree.—That Sir John Arundel be removal frorii the 

* office of Master of St John’s Hospital; and that the offices of 
11 'Muster of the Hospital, and Member of the Corporation, be 

* held incompatible: that it be referred to the Master to in- 
^ tpaj^yy ^th w hom the appointment of Master resides, and what 

jiftfper qualifications for that office; also with whom 

* the appointment of schoolmaster resides, and wliat are the 

* necessary qualifications: that the Master approve of a scheme 

* ‘for' the future management of the revenue of the hospital : that 
c an acbount of the rents and profits be taken from the filing of 

. * this information: ,and that the Corporation be made to ac- 

* count for these rents and profits since that time;—the costs of 

* the information to be paid by the Corporation. This order 
4 to be without prejudice to the relators, if they shall think pro- 
‘ per to file a bill, against the persons who derived benefit from 
‘ the property of’ the Charity.* 
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The reader will probably agree with us in thinking, Jhat thi© 1 
decree is in fact a judgment, not only upon the affiL^ s of the 
Hospital and the conduct of the Corporation, but. 1 that it is in' 
effect a sentence upon the calumnies and ignorance of those* 
pert, flippant personages, formerly described by 
sumed to thrust themselves into this controversy, with a^lock of '• 
their own facts, larded with other men’s jokes and -with Law 
which no man can be found to acknowledge.- It seems as if 
His Honour were atone and'the same time severing the trus¬ 
tee from his mismanaged trust,- and the Commentator from hi© 
abused ofHce of political critic;- sending him back to the place 
from whence, through vanity, he camethere henceforth to hang 
over dusty lexicons until he be dead; and to have mercy on the 
moderate reputation' of a third-rate word-monger, which he 
might previously have earned through the forbearance of friends 
in his monicisK retreat. 


Here we should close oitr remarks,—but for the strange and 
altogether unaccountable sally which is said to hare escaped the 
Learned Judge whose decision wc have just cited. Bn the course 
of the argument, he took occasion it seems to interrupt the Coun¬ 
sel, in order to express a disapprobation of the Parliamentary 
Inquiry, and to say, that * it had misled the public mind, pro- 
ducinga great deal of improper zeal and popubo'£lShw«’Wwv 
^Now, to all who heard this notable reflexion, it must have been 


matter of extreme surprise to And, that what is here termed 
* misleading , * really turned out to be telling the truth, or ra¬ 
ther considerably under-stating it; and that, by * popular cla¬ 
mour, * His Honour was pleased to intend the wish to have 
gross abuses corrected precisely by such’ decrees as he was theu 
On the point' of makings All' who heard the remarks must 
have expected it decree dismissing the suit with costs, accompa¬ 
nied by observations very flattering to the Defendants, and re¬ 
probating the extraneous statements of the Relators. But*> 
strange to tell, the Vice-Chancellor goes far beyond the Educa¬ 
tion Committee in his reprobation of the whole conduct df those 
Defendants; condemns them tri Costs as a corporation, and to 
refund, what, as a f corporation/ they had receWed^*-Whild ; hp 
remits thatthe forntfpr fh© Biil OVedWded hirafrdm convicting. 
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a JudgcNnpon the Bench, where no one can reply in its defence. 
Sir JohntLench, by the total inconsistency of his decree with 
hiS obiter ait/um, indeed deprived himself of any great weight 
as a censor upon this occasion; but the respect in which Parlia- 
H jp»efl5tods fiolct en would indeed soon vanish, if Judges, from being 
the c&hn and impartial executors of its law's, were to erect them¬ 
selves intcheritics upon its conduct, and show that they only re¬ 
luctantly yield to its power, the obedience which they should 
pay to its authority, and the deference which they owe to its 
wisdom. # 


Art. VII. A Treatise on Adulterations of Food , and Culinary 
Poisons , exhibiting the Fraudulent Sophistications of Bread , 
Beer, JVinet Spirituous Liquors , fyc. and Methods of detect*- 
ing theta. By Frederick Accum. London, Longman & 
Co. 1820. 


Tt is curious to see how vice varies its forms, and maintains its 
substance, in all conditions of society ;—and how certainly 
(hose changes, or improvements as we call them, which dimi- 
of offences, aggravate or give birth to another.— 
In rude anasimple communities, most crimes take the shape of 
Violence and Outrage—in polished and refined ones, of Fraud* 
Men sin from their animal propensities in the first case, and from 
their intellectual depravation in the second. The one'state of 
things is prolific of murders, batteries, rapines, and burnings— 
the other of forgeries, swindlings, defamations, and seductions. 
The sum of evil is probably pretty much the same in both— 
though probably greatest in the civilized and enlightened stages; 
the sharpening of the intellect, and. the spread of knowledge, 
giving prodigious force and activity to all criminal propensities. 

Among the offences which are peculiar to a refined and en¬ 
lightened society, and owe their birth, indeed, to its science and 
reds ament,? are those skilful and dexterous adulterations of the 
manifold objects of its luxurious consumption, to which % their 
yalueundvariety, and the delicacy of dteir .preparation, hoMb 
outso many temptations; while the yery t skill and. knowledge 


^OTs^jjtakef-ofHi# Honour, in saying that the Act 52 Geo. III. 

- i# we j| Both the Chancellor and 

iter of die Rolls, have decided, that to the 
cases of abe^#Utmste, it has no application—Viel. 
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which arc requisite in their formation, furnish such facilities for 
their sophistication. The very industry and busy activity of such 
a society exposes it more and more to such imposts cs;—and by 
the division of labour which takes place, and confine? every man 
to his own separate task, brings him into a complete^cpety^ncc 
on the industry of others for a supply of the most necesjfiry ai * , 
ticles. It m quite impossible that articles of daily^<fse can lie • 
subjected to such tests as will effectually try whether or not, 
they are adulterated with foreign ingredients. Such an analysis 
would, in most cases, require a very nice chemical process; and, 
even if it were practicable, nobody has time or patience to ap^ 
it. The honesty of the dealer, and of the original manufactur¬ 
er, is therefore the only* security to the public for the genuine¬ 
ness of the articles in which he deals. The consumer can in 


general know nothing of their component ports; he must take 
them as he finds them; and, even if he is dissatisfied, he has 
in general no effectual means of redress. Among a people of pri¬ 
mitive habits, and of limited knowledge, deception would neither 
be easy nor profitable. It would not be worth while to cheat such 
a race of homely consumers out of the little which they lay out in 
the gratification ,of their simple wants. It is only iq the valuable 
products manufactured to pamper luxury and wealth, that arti¬ 
cles can be found which it becomes profitable to ctapTfcs£l j ! r an d 
it hr only in a highly refined Community where improvements 
abound, and where wealth and ingenuity are widely diffused, 
that fraud* finding everywhere agents ready to execute its ne¬ 
farious purposes, can be prosecuted on a great scale. 

It will accordingly be found, that as crimes of violence decrease 
with the progress of society, frauds are multiplied; and that there 
springs up in every prosperous country a race.of degenerate trad¬ 
ers and manufacturers, whose business is to cheat and to deceive; 


who pervert their talents to the most dishonest purposes, prefer¬ 
ring the illicit gains thus acquired to the fair profits of honour¬ 
able dealing; and counterworking, by their sinister arts, the ge¬ 
neral improvement of society. Every one is aware of the extensive 
frauds to which the modern device of paper currency has given 


rise* and how much talent* ingenuity and address, has'feeen 
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turc, were arc fraudulent dealers, who are instigated by the 
thirst ofVain to debase the articles which they vena to the pub¬ 
lish and to^xact a high price for what is comparatively cheap 
and worthless. After pointing out various decqitions* of this 
nature, M& Accum, the ingenious author of the work before tts, 
ds in his account of those frauds in the following terms.. 

‘ The same system of adulteration extends to articles used in va¬ 
rious trades and manufactures. For instance, linen tape, and various 
other household commodities of that kind, instead of being manufac¬ 
tured of linen thread only, arc made up of linen and cotton. Colours 
-Jhr painting, not only those used by artists, such as ultramarine, car¬ 
mine, a nd lake, Antwerp blue, chrome yellow, and Indian ink ; but 
also the Coarser colours used by the common house-painter, are more 
or less adulterated. Thus, of the latter kind, white lead, is mixed 
with carbonate or sulphate of barytes ; vermilion with red lead. 

‘ Soap used in house-keeping is frequently adulterated with a con¬ 
siderable portion of fine*wliite clay, brought from St Stephens in Corn¬ 
wall. In the manufacture of printing paper, a large quantity of plaster 
of Paris is added to the paper stuff, to increase the weight of the 
manufactured article. The selvage of cloth is often dyed with a 
permanent colour, and artfully stitched to the edge of cloth dyed 
with a fugitive dye. The frauds committed in the tanning of skins, 
and in the'manufacture of cutlery and jewellery, exceed belief*’ 

'■"^What ufflifinitcly worse, however, than any of those frauds, 
sophistications, we are informed, are carried on to an equal ex¬ 
tent in all the essential articles of subsistence or comfort. So long 
as our dishonest dealers do not intermeddle with these tilings, 
their deceptions ajre comparatively harmless; the evil in all 
such cases amounting only to so much pe6uniary damage; But 
when they begin to tamper with food, of with articles connected 
with the table, their frauds pre most pernicious: In all cases 
the nutritive.quality of the'food is injured, by the artificial in¬ 
gredients, intermixed with it; and when these ingredients, as 
frequently happens, are of a poisonous quality, they endanger the 
health and even the life of all to whom they are vended. We can- 
l^t^onq^y^aqy thing more diabolical than those contrivances; 
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tifices of this class of dealers, that Mr Accum has published 
the present very interesting and popular work; and he J gives a 
most fearful view of the various and extensive frauds Which are 
daily practised on the unsuspecting public. After observing, 
that of all the deceptions resorted to by mercenary dealers, there 
is none more reprehensible, and at the same time m oreprevalfest, 
than those which take place in articles of food, he proceeds, in 
the following passage, to point out more particularly die extent 
of this illicit traffic. 


* This unprincipled and nefarious practice, increasing in degree 
as it has been fbund difficult of detection, is now applied to almost 
every commodity which can be classed among either the necessaries- 
or the luxuries of life, and is carried on to a most alarming extent 
in every part of the United Kingdom. — It has been pursued by men 
who, from the magnitude and apparent respectability of their con¬ 
cerns, would be the least obnoxious to public suspicion; and their 
successful example has called forth, from among the retail dealers, 
a multitude of competitors in the same iniquitous course. — To such 
perfection of ipgenuity has this system of adulterating, food arrived, 
that spurious articles of various kinds are everywhere to be found, made 
up so skilfully as to baffle the discrimination of the most experienced 
judges.—Among the number of substances used in, domestic economy, 
which are now very generally found sophisticated, may be distin¬ 
guished—tea. coffee, bread, beer, wine, Spirituous liquors^galad oil, 
pepper, vinegar, mustard, cream, and other .articles cffo^slsteitee. 
— Indeed, it would be difficult to mention a single article of food 
which is hot to be met with in an adulterated state ; and there are 


some substances which are scarcely ever to be procured genuine. 
—- Some of these spurious compounds are comparatively harmless 
when used as food ;■ and as, in these cases, merely substances of infe¬ 
rior value are substituted for more costly and genuine ingredients, 
the sophistication, though it may affect our purse* does not injure 
opr health. 'Ofthis kind are the manufacture of factitious pepper, 
the adulterations of mustard, vinegar,scream, &c. Others, however, 
are highly deleterious; and to,this class,belong the adulterations of 
beer, wines, spirituous, liquors, pickles, salad pit, andmany others.* 
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•the'ta\k of proportioning the different ingredients for use—to 
another.v the composition and preparation of them—and the 
articles aVe finally transmitted to the manufacturer, who uses 
titan in siiUSi a disguised state, as effectually conceals their real 
qualities. In some cases, .men m the most correct principles 
Jiayt* beeh’-found engaged in-the sale of articles highly delete¬ 
rious^ without knowing it—the mystery of their original manu¬ 
facture having been lost in the course of the artilicial process 
by which they are prepared for use, and from the many cir¬ 
cuitous channels by which they find their way to the retail 
dealer. Self-interest is the great incentive,to those frauds; and 
“Sritiiberto, the ingenuity of individuals, animated by-.this prin¬ 
ciple, has been more than a.match-for the strictest prohibitions. 

* The eager and insatiable thirst, for gait),’ (Mr Accum justly 
observes), * which seems to be a leadiug characteristic of the 

* times, calls into action every human faculty, and gives an ir- 
‘ resistible impulse to the power of Inventions and where lucre 

* becomes the reigning principle, the possible sacrifice of a 
A fellow-creature’s life is a secondary consideration.” 

Mr Accum having exhibited this general-view <?f his .subject, 
proceeds to enter into an examination Of the articles most com¬ 
monly counterfeited, and to explain the nature of the ingredi¬ 
e nt^ u sed in sophisticating them. He commences with a diss<?r- 
qualities of good Water, in which he briefly points 
out the dangerous sophistications to which it is liable, from the 
administration oCforeigti ingredients. He censures in the strong¬ 
est terms the practice of keeping water in JLeaden reservoirs. The 
effects of lead, whemtakeu into the stomach, are known to be 
pernicious in-the extreme: and though pure water exercises no 
perceptible. influence on this metal, yet when air is admitted, a 
portion of the lead:is dissolved in the liquid. The white lino 
to be seen in leaden cisterns at the surface, where the metal is 
acted on by the air and the water, is formed by a dissolution of 
the leadj and this substance is highly deleterious* -It was on this 
accoi*M,ihatleaden conduits were universally proscribed by the 
ancientefor tl»exonvoyance of water. According to its differ¬ 
ent qualities, pctitble water varies-in its. pqwer of corroding lead; 
antf th<mgh, in its naiuralstate, it. produce little 

when it bccomes tiucture<l m a very slt§#r 
■ its lotion on the metal is con- 

►^defafhr 'fri^reased? itttd Mr Accum relates ;se«4ral examples 

afflicted with painfulmadefies, from in* 
jti' which lead hid been dissolved. 

' the adulteration is'purely accident* 
saidj*ff 4kk other articles .specified.by S|* 
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Accuin. In the making of Bread, more especially ill London, 
various ingredients are occasionally mingled with the/dough, 
lb suit the caprice of his customers, the baker is^bliged f.o 
have his bread light and porous, and of a pure white. It is 
impossible to produce this sort of bread from flour jdo ne,,un¬ 
less it be of the finest quality. The best flour, however,, beihg 
mostly used by the biscuit-bakers and pastry-cooks, it is only 
from the inferior sorts that bread is made; anti it becomes ne¬ 
cessary, in order to have it of that light and porous quality, and 
of a fine white, to mix alum with the dough. Without this ingre¬ 
dient, the flour used by the London bakers would not yield 
white a bread as that sold in the metropolis. The quantity of 
alum necessary to be used, depends entirely on the genuineness 
of the flour, and the quality of the grain irom which. it is ob¬ 
tained. The smallest quantity which can be employed with ef¬ 
fect to make a light, white, and porous bread, is from three to 
four ounces of alum to a sack of flour, weighing 24-6 pounds. 
If the flour happens to be of an inferior quality, or in any de¬ 
gree spoiled *a greater quantity of alum will be required ; and 
herein consists the fraud, that the baker is enabled, by the use 
of this ingredient, to produce from bad materials bread that is 
light, white, and porous, but of which the quality do*es not cor¬ 
respond to the appearance, and thus to impose Upon d ip, ptr^e. 
The contrivances adopted to conceal this fraud, arlFframtedWttt 
in the following passage by Mr Accum. 

* The baker asserts that he does not put alum into bread ; but he 
is well aware that, in purchasing a certain quantity of flour, he must 
take a sack of sharp whites (a term given to flour contaminated with 
a quantity of alum), without Which it would be impossible for him to 
produce light, white, and porous bread, from a half-spoiled material. 

' * The wholesale mealman frequently purchases this spurious com¬ 
modity (which, forms a separate branch of business in the hands of 


certain individuals);, in order to enable himself to sell his decayed 
and half|poiled flour, . > ; « k . 

‘ Ollier individuals furmsh the baker .with alum mixed* op with 
v * f pbseiuyf denomination pf There, ora ;wholesale 
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bread.' Potatoes are likewise constantly used by many bakers; 
and we I^ave heard it asserted on good authority, that by this 
admixture bread is improved. In this case, then, it is only 
a pecuniary fraud which is practised on the public, the baker 
charging.bi s customers the same price for pot;'toes as for flour, 
•thbugb they cost him much less. The small quantity of alum 
mixed in the bread, as well as the carbonate of magnesia, are 
also said"to be perfectly harmless; so that the adulterations 
practised in this prime article of subsistence, however disgrace¬ 
ful they may be, do not appear to be dangerous to health. 

^ T he same cannot be said in favour of the adulterations prac¬ 
tised in the article of Wine, some of which indeed can scarcely 
be called adulterations, seeing that, from a variety of base in¬ 
gredients, there is manufactured’aii entirely new and most per¬ 
nicious compound, calculated to defraud those who use it both 
of their money and their health. In every respect, wine is a 
most favourable subject for deceptions of this nature. It is a 
costly article, and it is in universal use; among the poor as a 
cordial, and among the.rich as a luxury. The peculiar quali¬ 
ties too for which wine is prized, are of a delicate nature; and 
though, by experienced judges, they may be discerned with cer¬ 
tainty, the?great majority of those who affect a discriminating 
4*HC?n wines, frequently become the dupes of skilful imposi- 
tnwra; ahd tJfe poor who use wine as a medicine, and usually buy 
it in retail, must take what is given them, having notning to 
trust to but the conscience of the dealer, which has been Tong 
tendered callous by the love of gain. * Wine, accordingly, ap¬ 
pears to be a subject for the most dxtjltisive and pernicious frauds. 

, * All persons (Mr Acciim observesj moderately conversant with 

the subject, arc aware, that a portion of alumiis added to ypung and 
meagre red wines, for the purpdse'Of brrghtehihg theli^ colour; that 
Brazilwood, or the husks of eldeTberriesand biIberneS,whieh are* 
imported from Germany, under the fallacious name” of dnrjy dye, are 
employe# to impart a deep rich purple tint to red port Of a pale co¬ 
lour ; that gypsum » used to render cloudy White brines transparent; 
that an additional stringency is imparted to immature red brines by 
meansofoak-wood imd Bawdast, and the husks of fUbertS f and that 
a mixture of spoils# fwmgn and hon*e*made wines is ebayert gd. j nto 
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chased by those who know where to apply for them; and/even a 
manuscript jreeeipt-book, containing directions for preparing 
them, and for managing, or, as the phrase is, for doctoring all 
«Orts of wines, may be obtained bn payment of a Suitable fob. 
In London^ the sophistication of wine is carried to an enormous 
extent, as Well as the art of manufacturing spurious tftiie, which 
has become a regular trader in which a large capital is invested; 
and it is wetl 'known that many thousand pipes of moiled cider 
are annually sent to the metropolis for the purpose, of being con¬ 
verted into an imitation of port-wine. That frauds of this na¬ 
ture have been of long standing, appears from a passage in the 
Tatler, quoted by Mr Accura, in which it is stated, that thflTfe 
is in the metropolis 6 a certain fraternity of chemical operators 
who work under ground in holes, caverns, and dark retire¬ 
ments. ’— 1 These subterraneous philosophers lit is observed), 
are daily employed in the transmutation of liquors, and, by the 
power of magical drugs mid incantations, raising under thq 
•streets of London the choicest products of the hills, and valleys 
of France.** 


Innumerable are the tricks practised to deceive the unwary, 
by giving to weak, thin, and spoiled wines,, all the character¬ 
istic marks of age, and also of flavour and strength. In car¬ 
rying on these illicit occupations, the division of labour.Jins 
been completely established; each has his own 
him in the-.confederate work, of iniquity; and thus they acquire 
•dexterity for'the execution of their mischievous purposes. To 
one class is allotted the task of crusting, which consists in lining 
the interior sutfaee of empty wine bottles .with a red crust# 
This is accomplished by sunering a .saturated hot solution of 
snpertartrate or potash, coloured red with a decoction of Bra¬ 
zil-wood tocTystallize within them* AsimUar operation is fre¬ 
quently performed o» the wooden cask which is to lioki the 
Vine, and which* in the samemanaer as the bottler«is artificial¬ 
ly stainedwitha redcrust; and on aomeoecasions the lower ex- 
tremities of tlie oorkain winebottles are ako stained red, in order 

* ofinim»gfoeen iong m contact with 
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sess the property of stopping the progress of wine to acidity, 
and also of clarifying white wines after they have become mud¬ 
dy; and in the metropolis, whichjseems to be the head-quarters 
of all those'shameful abuses, it is freely used by the wine-mer¬ 
chants for this purpose. In Graham’s Treatise on Wine-mak¬ 
ing,* under the article of Secrets, there are directions how to 
use lead for the purpose either of recovering bad wine, or of 
preventing wine from turning acid. It is stated, in defence of 
this practice, that the quantity of lead used is so small, that It 
can produce no bad effects; and that, besides, the lead does not 
^rem ain in the wine. The contrary, however, is proved by che¬ 
mical analysis; and as lead taken into the stomach is highly de¬ 
leterious, and occasions the most afflicting diseases, wine, with the 
smallest quantity of it intermixed, becomes a slow but sure poison; 
end Mr Accum therefore justly observes, that the * merchant 
or dealer who practises this dangerous sophistication, adds the 
prime of thurder to that of fraud, and delil>erately scatters the 
seeds of disease and death among those customers who contri¬ 
bute to his emolument. * The effects oflead in improving wine 
were, it appears, well known to the ancients, who made use of 
it for this purpose long before they were aware of its pernicious 
effects. 


- liquors, which in this country form one of the chief 

articles of** ssmsumption, would, we have every reason to ima¬ 
gine, be the subject of equally extensive frauds with wine, were 
it not that the great quality of spirits, namely, die strength, 
admits of being fixed by sudh easy and accurate tests. Spirits 
being subject to a heavy tax, it became necessary, for the sake 
the revenue, that some certain method should be adopted 
for ascertaining their strength; and several very accurate in¬ 
struments have accordingly been contrived for this purpose* 
The deceptions, therefore, which are practised,by the deulers 
in this article, are chiefly confined to fraudulent imitations of 
the peculiar flavour of different adrts of spirits; ajwLa* this fla¬ 
vour constitutes; along with the strength, (the value of the spirit, 
the profit of the ’dealer consists ’m* imitating, this quality at ^ 
dhenper rate that* it* is pr^uceddnfehe genuine spirit, The 
Jfaftour of IfyenOb : hi • imitetad, by distiiling l&s^inpr' 

IiiSsts tonwfbieb*:4*0Jswfer* flap 
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taring the flavour of brandy, which is adopted by brandy mer¬ 
chants, is by means of a spirit obtained from raisin wine, after 
it has begun to become somewhat sour. ‘ Oak saw-dust , 1 (Mr 
Accum observes), * and a spirituous tincture of raisin stones, are 
likewise used to impart to new brandy and rum a ripe tqsie y resem¬ 
bling brandy or rum long kept in oaken casks, and a somewhat oily 
consistence, so as to form a durable froth at its surface, when strong¬ 
ly agitated in a vial. The colouring substances are burnt sugar, or 
molasses; the latter gives to imitative brandy a luscious taste, and 
fulness in the mouth. ’ Gin, which • is sold in small quantities to 
those who judge of the strength by the taste, is made up for. 
sale by fraudulent dealers with water and sugar; and this act- 
huxture rendering the liquor turbid, several expedients are re¬ 
sorted to, in order to clarify it; some of which are harmless, 
while others are criminal. A mixture of alum with subcarbon¬ 
ate of potash, is sometimes employed tor this purpose; but more 
frequently, in place of this, a solution of subacetatc of lead* 
and then a solution of alum,—a practice reprobated by Mr Ac¬ 
cum as highly dangerous, owing to the admixture of the lead 
with the spirit, which thereby becomes poisonous. After this 
operation, it is usual to give a false appearance of strength to 
the spirit, by mixing with it grains of paiadise, gukiea pepper, 
capsicum, and other acrid and aromatic substances. —w- 

In the manufaature of Malt liquors, a wide fieltW«s^ctic<iJ0t)r 
the operations of fraud. The immense quantity of the article 
consumed, presents an irresistible temptation to the unprinci¬ 
pled dealer; while the vegetable substances with which Beer*is 
adulterated, are in all cases difficult to be detected, and are fre¬ 
quently beyond the reach of chemical analysis. There is, accord¬ 
ingly, no article which is the subject of such varied and extensive 
frauds. These are committed mi the first instance by the brewer, 
^during the process of manufacture, and afterwards by the dealer, 
who deteriorates, by fraudulent intermixtures, the liquor which he 
sells to the consumer. The brewer ^prohibited by act of Par¬ 
liament From using any other -ingredients than malt and hops; 
idtotding to the evidence or die most experienced judges, 
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practice is prohibited by several acts of Parliament, the same 
author affirm*-, from his own experience, that * he could never 
produce the present flavoured porter without them.' * ‘ The 
intoxicating qualities of porter * (he continues) * are to be as¬ 
cribed to the various drugs intermixed v\ itb it; ’ and, as some 
sorts of porter are more heady tlinn others, the difference arises 
according to this author, * from the greater or less quantity of 
stupefying ingredients * contained in it. Those consist of va¬ 
rious substances, some of which are highly deleterious. Thu*., 
the extract disguised under the name of black erf)act, and os- 
*. tensibly destined for the use of tanners and dyers, is obtained 
bv boiling the berries of the coccuhis indicus in water, and con- 
v citing, by a subsequent evaporation, this decoction into a stiff' 
black tenacious mass, possessing in a high degree the narcotic* 
and intoxicating quality of the poisonous berry from which it is 
prepared. Quassia is another substance employed in place of 
bops, to give the beer a bitter taste; and the shavings of this 
wood are sold in a half torrefied and ground state, iji order to 
prevent its being recognised. An extract is also prepared of 
quassia and liquorice juice, which is used in place ol hops, and 
is technically called mid turn. Quassia is, however, in every re¬ 
spect, an Inferior article to hops, for the purpose of being used 
1 ffl-S?eer; the latter possessing an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
and reuefermg the beer also less liable to spoil. Wormwood 
has been used by fraudulent brewers, for the purpose of giving 
a bitter taste to their beer. The other substances with which 
beer is adulterated, arc molasses, honey, vitriol, grains of para¬ 
dise, opium, extract of poppie®, copperas, Spanish liquorice, 
hartshorn shavings caraway and coriander seeds, mixed with .1 
portion of nux vomica, orange powder, ginger, &c. 

The practice of adulterating Deer appears to be of ancient 
date; and there is an act of Queen Anne, prohibiting the brew¬ 
er from the use of cocculus indicus, or any other unwholesome 
ingredients. For nearly a century, however, lew instances of 
any convictions are to be met with under this act. It is in mo- 
,dcm times that this fraud appears chiefly to have flourished, 
and, more especially, during tne period or the late JVench' war. 
jFrom this time, great quantities of cocculus indicus b<^diu$J'e 
imported from the Continent, although an additional duty was 


also risen ft$m k to ?** per pound) which affords the most tin- 
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equivocal proof of an increased demand for die article. Tha 
pregre*s of this nefarious trade is described by Mr Accura it! 
the following passage. , 4 

* It was at the period to which we have alluded, that die prepar¬ 
ation of aa extract of cocculus indicus first appeared, as a hew sale- 
able commodity, in tlie price-currents of brevaers-druggists. It was 
at the same time also that a Mr Jackson, of notorious memory, feH 
upon the idea of ,brewing beer from various drugs, without any malt, 
and hops. This chemist did not turn brewer himself; but he struck 
out the more profitable trade of teaching his mystery to the brewer* 
for a handsome fee. From that time forwards, written directions*— 
and receipt-books for using the chemical preparations to be substitut¬ 
ed for malt and hops, were respectively 1 sold; and many adepts soon 
afterwards appeared everywhere, to instruct brewers ip the nefarious 
practice first pointed out by Mr Jackson. , From that time, also, the 
fraternity of brewers’-cliemists took its rise. They made it their chipf 
business to send travellers all over the country with lists and sampled 
exhibiting the price and quality of the articles manufactured by them 
for the use of brewers'only. Their trade spread far and .wide; but 
it was amongst the country brewers chiefly that they found the most 
customers and it is amongst them, up to the present day, as I am 
assured by some of these operators, on whose veracity I can rely, 
that the greatest quantities of unlawful ingredients cure so ld. 
pp. I58-IGQ. ; •» w - 

Not only is the use Qf all these deleterious substances strictly 
prohibited to the brewer under severe penalties; but all drug* 
gists or grocers convicted of supplying him with any of them, 
or who have them in their possession, are liable to, severe penal¬ 
ties ; and Mr Accum gives a list of twenty-nine convictions for 
this offence, from the year 1812 to 1819* From the year 1818 
to 1819, the number of brewers r prosecuted and convicted of 
using illegal ingredients in their jbrewfrids, amounts to thirty- 
four. Numerousseiwires have also been made during the same 
period.atvarious breweries and in the warehouses of brewers- 

to the brewing of 
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fixture of what is called beer-heading is added) composed of 
common green vitriol, alum, and salt. To give a pungent taste 
to* weak insipid beer, capsicum and grains of paradise, two 
{uglily acrid substances, arc employed; and, of late, a con¬ 
centrated tincture of these articles has appeared for sale in the 
priced-current of brewers’-druggists. To bring beer forward, 
as it is’technicallv called, or to make it hard, a portion of sul- 


ture of an alkali or an alkaline earth; oyster-shell powder, and 
subcarbob-ute of potash, or soda, being usually employed for 
that purpose. In order to show that these deceptions are not 
imaginary, Mr Accnm refers, to the frequent convictions of 
brewers for those fraudulent practices, and to the seizures 
which have been m§de at different breweries of illegal ingredi¬ 
ents—a list of which, and of the proprietors of the breweries 
where they were seized, he lias extracted from die Minutes of 
die Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to In- 

3 uire into the Price and Quality of Beer. It may be observed, 
lat while .some of the sopliistications of beer appear to be per¬ 
fectl y h armless, other substances are frequently employed for 
fSuFpurposa which are highly deleterious, and which must 
gradually Undermine the health of those by whom they axe 
used. ■> 

. Many others of the most ordinary articles of consumption, 
are mentioned' by oar author asbeing the object of the most 
disgusting afld pernicious frauds. Tea, it is, well known, from 
die numerous convictions which have lately taken place, has 
been Counterfeited to- an enormous extent; and copper, in one 
form or another, is thechief ingredient made use of for effect¬ 
ing .the imitation, The practice, of adulterating coffee, has 
also been canned off for a longtime, and to a considerable ex¬ 
tent; while binck aUd white pepper, Cayenne pepper, mustard, 

pickle, of an JptefofeMjs- 
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committed unde? tile disguise of an honourable trade, it is im¬ 
possible to speak In terms of too strong reprobation; and ia 
the first impulse of our indignation, we were inclined to avenge 
such iniquitous practices by sothe signal punishment. We na¬ 
turally reflect, that such offences, m whatever light they aie 
viewed, are of a far deeper dye than many of those for vvliich 
our sanguinary code awards the penalty of death—and we won¬ 
der that the punishment hitherto inflicted, has beeudjmitcd to 
a fiiie* If We turn our view, however, from the moral turpi¬ 
tude of the act, to a calm consideration of that important ques¬ 
tion, namely* What is the most effectual method of protecting* 
the community from those frauds?—we will then see stiong 
reasons for preferring the lighter punishment. We do not 
find from experience, that offences are prevented by severe pu¬ 
nishments. Un the contrary, the crime of forgery, under the 
most unrelenting execution of the severe law against it, ha* 
grown more frequent. As those, therefore* by, whom the of¬ 
fence of adulterating articles of provision *fp Committed, are 
generally creditable and wealthy individuals, the infliction of a 
heavy fine, accompanied by public disgrace* sefetns a very suit¬ 
able punishment: And if it be duly and reasonably applied, 
there is little doubt that it will be found effectual to check, and 
finally to root Out, those disgraceful Mods, \ ” v 
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arms of Lord Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Leigh Hunt. 
—This may be thought, perhaps, rather a violent transition ; 
and likely to lead to something of an incongruous mixture. But 
the materials really harmonize very tolerably; and the candid 
reaider of the work will easily discover die secret of this amal¬ 
gamation. 

In^the first place, Mr Cornwall is himself a poet—and one of 
no mehn rate;—and not being a maker of parodies or centos, he 
docs not imitate by indiscriminately caricaturing the prominent 
peculiarities of his models, or crowding together their external 
or mechanical characteristics—but merely disciplines his own 

• genius in the school of theirs—and tinges the creatures of his 
fancy with the colouring which glows in theirs. In the next 
place, and what is much more important, it is obvious, that 
a man may imitate Shakespeare and his great compeers, with¬ 
out presuming to rival their variety or universality, and mere¬ 
ly by endeavouring to copy one or two of their many styles 
and excellences.—This is the case with Mr C. He does not 
meddle with the thunders and lightnings of the mighty poet; 
and still less with his boundless humour and fresh-springing 
merriment. He has nothing to do with FalstafF or Silence; and 
does not venture himself in the lists with Macbeth, or Lear, or 
Othello. It is the tender, the sweet, and the fanciful only, that 
h#’ Aspires to copy—the girlish innocence and lovely sorrow of 
Juliet, Imogen,, Perdita, or Viola—the enchanted solitude of 
Prospero and his daughter—the etherial loves and jealousies of 
Oberon and Titania, and those other magical scenes, all perfum¬ 
ed with love and poetry, and breathing the spirit of a celestial 
spring, which lie scattered in every part of his writings.—The 

• genius of Fletcher, perhaps, is more akin to Mr C.*s muse of' 
imitation, than the soaring and * extravagant spirit * of Shake¬ 
speare; and we think we can trace, in more places than one, the 
impression which his fancy has received from die patient suflbr- 
ing'hpd sweet desolation of Aspatia, in his Maid’s tragedy. It 

the youthful Milton only that he has presumed to copy—the 
Milton of Lycidas and Comus, and the Arcades, and tne Se¬ 
raphic Hymns—not the lofty and austere Milton of die Paradise. 
From Jonson, we think, he has imitated some of^ thole exqui- 
.sitp songs and lyrical pieces that lie buried in the rubbish is 
Snasks, and which continued to be the models for all such writing* 
down to the period of the Restoration. There are no traces, 
We think, of Dryden, or Pope, or Young,—or of any body else 
indeed, till we come down to Lord Byron, and our other tunefuT 
Contemporaries.—From what we have already said, it will be un¬ 
derstood, that Mr C.has/iot thought of imitating all Byron, any 
, roi» xxxm. no. 65 , K 
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more than all Shakespeare. He leaves untouched the mockery 
and misanthropy, as well as much of the force and energy of the 
noble Lord's poetry—and betakes himself only to its deep sense 
of beauty, and the grace and tenderness that are so often and 
so strangely interwoven with those less winning characteristics. 
—It is tne poetry of Manfred, of Parisina, of Haidee and Thyr- 
sa, that he aims at copying, and not the higher and more energetic 
tone of the Corsair, or Childe Harold, or Don Juan.—He has 
indeed borrowed the manner of this last piece in two of thepoems 
in this little volume—but has shown no great aptitude lor wit 
or sarcasm, and has succeeded only in the parts that arc pathe¬ 
tic and tender. There is a great deal of the diction of Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge, and some imitation of their beauties: But 
we think the natural bent of his genius is more like that of 
Leigh Hunt than any other author.—He has the same play of 
fancy, and the same capacity of deep and delicate feeling, toge¬ 
ther with the same relish for the old Italian poetry, and the 
plain and simple pathos of Dante and Boccacio.—We doubt, 
however, whether he has equal force of original talent, or whe¬ 
ther he could have written any thing so good, on the whole, 
as the beautiful story of Rimini: But lie has better taste and 
better judgment—or, what perhaps is but saying the same thing, 
he has less affectation, and far less conceit. He Has scarcely 
any other affectation, indeed, than is almost necessarily implied 
in a sedulous imitator of difficult models—-and no visible con¬ 
ceit at all. On the contrary, we cannot help supposing him to 
be a very natural and amiable person, who has taken to write 
poetry, more for the love he bears it, than the fame to which it 
may raise him—who cares nothing for the sects and factious 
into which the poetical world may be divided-—but, regarding 
himself as a debtor to every writer who has given him pleasure, 
desires nothing better than to range freely over the whole Par¬ 
nassian garden, * stealing and giving odour* with a free spirit 
and a grateful and joyous heart. / 

It is this apparent devotibn to the purer part of his&rt—n»£ 
the total exclusion of all contentious and dogmatical matter, that 
constitutes the great charm of his writing. The feypr of partly 
spirit, &jd the bitterness of speculative contention* hate of late 
.^eafffinfected all our literature; and Poetry itsfcjlfc Instead of be* 
ing thebalm and anodyne of minds hurt and. raffled With the rug¬ 
ged tasks and angry struggles of die world, has top dften been 
made the vehicle of morJmidpdkic&l animosity»reli£iGus anti* 
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sweets of such poetry as Mr Cornwall's; and to refresh our 
fancies, and strengthen and compose our good affection, among 
the images of love and beauty, and gentle sympathy and sorrow, 
with which it everywhere presents us. It is time, however, to 
, impart a portion of these soothing strains to our readers also; 
as\^ are sure we have already said more than enough to ex- 
plainko the intelligent the opinion vve entertain of them, and 
the principle on which we conceive them to be constructed. 

The first, and, in our opinion, the finest poem in the book, 
is 4 the Sicilian Story; ’ the outline, and a good deal of the 
details of which, are taken from a well known tale in the De¬ 
cameron. It is in the sweet and irregular measure of Lycidas 
—though in a much more familiar and dramatic strain of dic¬ 
tion than any of the Miltonic varieties. The following verses 
appear to us extremely beautiful. 

* One night a masque was held within the walls 
Of a Sicilian palace: the gay flowers 
Cast life and beauty o’er the marble halls, 

And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
That ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon bowers 
A low and silver-voiced music made : 

And there the frail perfuming woodbine strayed 
Winding its slight arms ’round the cypress bough, 

And §s in female trust seemed there to grow, 

Like woman’s love ’midst sorrow flourishing: 

And every odorous plant aud brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and weeping rain, 

That from the bosom of the spring 
Starts into life and beauty once again, 

Blossom’d; and there in walks of evergreefi, 

Gay cavaliers and dames high-born and fair, 

Wearing that rich and melancholy smile 

That can so well beguile 

The human heart from Its recess, were seen, 

*>And lovers full of love or studious care 
Wastiogtheir rhymes upon the soft night air# 

And spirits that never till the morning sleep. 

And, far away, the mountain Elam flung 
Eternally its pyramid of flame - ' 4 

High aathe heav’ns, while from its hears theft * 

HolloW and subterranean noises deep# 

i. .A ‘i .4k. . . < i.m. t — . . - am . m _ W .v I ' 


lighting the midnight shy, 
i^ dn hmfttur to that revelry. - 

lljras one ih that gay shifting crowd 
skirtthejfoul witft sorrow ; her quickeye 
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Ran restless thro’ the throng, and then she bowed 
Her head upon her breast, and one check'd sigh 
Breath’d sweet reproach ’gainst her Italian boy, 

The dark-eyed Guido whom she loved so well: 

(O how he loved Sicilian Isabel!) 

Why came he not that night to share the joy 
That sate on every face, ’ &c. 

Dark Guido came not all that night, while she 
His young and secret bride sate watching there. 

Pale as the marble columns : She search’d around 
And ’round, and sicken’d at the revelry; 

But if she heard a quick or lighter bound 
Half ’rose and gazed, and o’er her tearful sight 
Drew her white hand to see his raven hair 
Come down in masses like the starless night; 

And ’neath each shortened mask she strove the while 
To catch,his sweet inimitable smile, 

Opening such lips as the boy Hylas wore; 

(He whom the wild and wanton Nymphs of yore 
Stole from Alcmena’s Son:) But one, and then 
Another passed, and bowed, and passed again. ’ pp. $-10. 

Her brother, who had always thwarted her love, passes near 
her; and in accents ofhate and bitter scorn, pronolmces the 
name of Guido. She shudders at the ill-omened sounds rami 
the poet proceeds to describe how the lovers had passed the 
morning. 


That morn they sat upon the sea-beach green ; 
For in that land the sward springs fresh and free 
Close to the ocean, and no tides are seen 
To break the glassy quiet of the sea: 

And Guido, with his arm ’round Isabel, 
Unclasped the tresses of her chesnut hair, 

Which in her white and heaving bosom fell 
Like things enamour’d, and then with jealous air' 
Bade die soft amorous winds not wanton there; 
Au4 theh his dark eyes sparkled, and he wound 
The fillets tike a coronet around 

andbadeher rise 'and he a queen.' 
’twa* sweet ter See her delicate hand 


1 astbo’ td check 
rati wei^^i^ert bland 

his neck 


so ’well 

Her round aim hung, while tat? as in < 

And half entreaty did her swimming eye 
figieak of forbearance, ’till from her pouting % 
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And then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 
She frowned, and wore that self-betraying air 
That women loved and flattered love to wear. 


Oft would he, as on that same spot they lay 
Beneath the last light of a summer’s day, 

. Tell (and would watch the while her stedfast eye,) 
'How on the lone Pacific he had been, 

When the Sea Lion on his watery way 
Went rolling thro’ the billows green, 

And shook that ocean’s dead tranquillity: 

And he would tell her of past times, and where 
He rambled in his boyhood far away, 

And spoke of other worlds and wonders fair 
And mighty and magnificent, for he 
Had seen the bright sun worshipp’d like a god 
Upon that land where first Columbus trod; 

And travelled by the deep Saint Lawrence’ tide, 
And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam, 

And seen the wild deer roam 
Amongst interminable forests, where 
The serpent and the savage have their lair 
Together. Nature there in wildest guise 
Stands undebased and nearer to the skies; 


0 


And ’jnidst her giant trees and waters wide 
The bones of things forgotten, buried deep, 

Give glimpses of an elder world, espied 
By us but in that fine and dreamy sleep, 

When Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth, 

Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth. ’ pp. 13 - 15 . 
s retires heart-broken from the banquet; and dreams that 
icloved stands before her, and says 
Awake and search yon dell, for I 
Though risen above my old mortality, 

Have left my mangled and unburied limbs 
t A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 


And one look of my black and curled hair, 

That one I vowed to thee my beauty! swims 
Like a mere weed upon the mountain river; 

And those dark eyes you used to love so well 
(They loved you dearly, my own Isabel), 

Are shut, and now have lost their light for ever, * p. 15. 
—and then he proceeds to bid her take his heart front his bosom, 
and bury it beneath the basil tree which they had planted toge¬ 
ther, which should flourish for ever in memory or their Joves, 
In the morning* half in agony, and half disbelieving, she jour¬ 
neys to the fatal ravine—*and there finds the mangled body of 
the youth whom her brother had murdered* 
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« There stiff and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay, 

His pale fi»ee upwards to the careless day. 

That smiled as it was wont; and he was found 
His young limbs mangled on the rocky ground, 

And, ’midst the weltering weeds and shallows cold. 

His black hair floated as the phantom told, 

And like the very dream his glassy eye 
Spoke of gone mortality. * p. 19. 

She obeys the directions of the spirit; and the basil tree—nou¬ 
rished by 'that precious deposite—towers and blossoms in rare 
and unnatural beauty. Her brother, however, finds the heart, 
and casts it in the sea. Immediately the tree withers—and 
Isabel, missing her w orshipped relic, flies from her cruel bro¬ 
ther’s house, and lives crazy and lonely in the woods and 
caves.' 

* At last she wandered home. She came by night. 

The pale moon shot a sad and troubled light 
Amidst the mighty clouds that moved along. 

The moanibg winds of Autumn sang their song, 

And shook the red leaves from the forest trees ; 

And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 
Did rise and fall, and then that fearful swell 
{Come silently which seamen know so well; 

And all was like an Omen. Isabel 

Passed to the room where, in old times, she lay, 

And these they found her at the break of day; 

Her look was smiling, but she never spoke 
Or motioned, even to say—her heart was broke; 

Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 

Lay death* end something we are wont to deem 

(When we discourse of some such mournful theme), 

Beyond the! look of mere mortality. 

She died—yet scarcely can we call it death 
When Heaven so softly draws the parting breath ? 

Pie was translated to a finer sphere, 

For what could match or make her happy here 1 
pie died", and With her gentle death there came 
Sorrow and ruin $ and Leoni fell 
A victim to tiiftt unconsuraing flame, 

That burns and revete m the heart of man; 

Bmnorser—This is the tale of Isabel, 
jM of her love tW young Italian. ’ pp. 27, 28. 
f Worship cif Biani V and * the Deathof Ads, * arevejy 

elegant apfl graceful imitation* of the higher style erf Theocri¬ 
tus; remind us of Akinsicte’s Hymn to the Naiads—though 
Ifr nftrfe grace and tenderness, .and less majesty. 

’’ J Gyges * is the story of old Candaul6s$ attempted in tb$ v 
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style* of Beppo and Don Juan—and not quite successfully at¬ 
tempted. Mr C. has no great turn for pleasantry; and no 
knack at all—and we are glad of it—at scorn and misanthropy. 
The two following stanzas, which have nothing to do with the 
* stqry, are touching. 

* I saw a pauper once, when I was young, 

V Borne to his shallow grave : the bearers trod 
Smiling to where the death-bell heavily rung. 

And soon his bones were laid beneath the sod: 

On the rough boards the earth was gaily flung: 

Methought the prayer which gave him to his God 
Was coldly said:—then all, passing away, 

Left the scarce-coffin’d wretch to quick decay. 

It was an autumn evening and the rain 

Had ceased awhile, but the loud winds did shriek 
And call’d the deluging tempest back again, 

The flag-staff on the church-yard tow’r did creak. 

And thro’ the black clouds ran a lightning vein. 

And then the flapping raven came to seek 
Its home: its flight was heavy, and its wing 
Seem’d weary with a long day’s wandering. ’ p. 59. 

* The Falcon ’ is an exquisite imitation, or versification ra¬ 
ther,. of a beautiful and very characteristic story of Boccacio. 
Though Unsown into a dramatic form, the greater part of it is 
a very literal version of the words of the original—and the 
whole is perfectly faithful to its spirit. Nor do wc remember 
.to have seen any thing in English so well calculated to give a 
just idea of the soil and flowing style, and of the natural grace 
and pathos of that great master of modern literature. Then 
follow a number of little poems, songs, sonnets, and elegies— 
af elegant and fanciful. The following is entitled ‘ Marcelia. ’ 

-It was a dreary place. The shallow brook 

That ran throughout the wood there took a turn, 

^And widened: all its music died away, 

And ip the place a silent eddy told 

That there the stream grew deeper. There dark trees 

Funereal (cypres, yew, and shadowy pine, 

And spicy cedar) clustered, fund at night 
Shook from their melancholy branches sounds 
And sighs like death: ’twas strange, for thro' the dty 
They stood quite motionless, and looked methoughl 
Like monumental things which the sad earth 
From its green bosom had cast out in pity. 

To mark a young girl’s grave. 

Never may net 

Of venturous fisher be cast m with hope, 
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For not a fish abides there. The slim deer 
Snorts as he ruffles with his shorten’d breath 
The brook, and panting flies the unholy place. 

And the white heifer lows and passes on; 

The foaming hound laps not, and winter birds 
Go higher up the stream. And yet I love 
To loiter there : and when the rising moon 
Flames down the avenue of pines, and looks 
Red and dilated thro’ the evening mists, 

And chequered as the heavy branches sway 
To and fro’ with the wind, I stay to listen. 

And fancy to myself that a sad voice, 

Fraying, comes moaning thro’ the leaves, as 'twere 
For some misdeed. ’ — pp. 102, 103. 

We may select the following, too, from a little fragment call¬ 
ed 4 Portraits. * 

‘ * Behind her followed an Athenian dame, * 

(The pale and elegant Aspasia) 

Like soma fair marble carved by Phidias’ hand. 

And meant to imitate the nymph or muse. 

Then came a dark-brow’d spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely hung ; 

She held a harp, amongst whose chords her hand 
Wandered for music—and it came: She sang 
A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seem'd envious of her melody, and streamed 
Amidst the wires to rival her, in vain. 

Short was the strain, but sweet: Methought it spoke 
Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 

Of love, and loneliness, and fancy gone, 

And hopes decay’d for ever: and my ear 
Caught well remember’d names, ( Leucadia’s rock ’ 

At times, and 4 faithless Phaon: * Then the form 
Pass'd not, but seem’d to melt in air away: 

This was the Lesbian Sappho, 

At last, came ope whom none could e’er mistake 
Amidst a million; Egypt’s dark-ey’d Queen: 

The love, the spell, the bane of Antony. 

O, Cleopatra! who shall speak of thee? 

" Gaily, but like the Empress of a land 
Shp xnqv’d, and light as a wood nymph in her prime 
A&4 crown’d with costly gems, whose single price 
Mtjipt buy a kingdom, yet how dim they shone 
Beneath the magic of her eye, whose beam 
Flash’d love and languishment: Of varying humours 
She seem’d, yet subtle in her wildest mood, 

As guile were to her passions ministrant. 
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At last she sank as dead. A noxious worm 
Fed on those blue and wandering veins that lac’d 
Her rising bosom : aye, did sleep upon 
The pillow of Antony, and left behind, 

In dark requital for its banquet—death.' pp. 105-107. 

X.Tim last poem, called ‘ Diego de Montilla, * is, like Gyges, 
an imitation of Don Juan—and is liable to the same remarks. 
It is the longest piece, we think, in the collection—extending 
to some eighty or ninety stanzas;—and though it makes no great 
figure in tne way of sarcasm, or lofty and energetic sentiment, 
•it comes nearer perhaps than its immediate prototype to the 
weaker and more innocent pleasantry of the Italian uttava rime 
—and may fairly match with cither as to the better qualities 
of elegance, delicacy, and tenderness. There is, as usual, not 
much of a story. Don Diego falls in love with a scornful lady 
—and pines on her rejection of him; on which her younger 
sister falls secretly in love with him—and when lie sets out on 
his travels to forget his passion, droops and fades in his absence, 
and at last dies of a soft and melancholy decline. Diego re¬ 
turns to mourn over her: and, touched to the heart by her pure 
and devoted love, sequesters himself in his paternal castle— 
and lives a*few calm and pensive years in retirement, when he 
dies before middle age, for the sake of his faithful victim. There 
is no profligacy and no horror in all this—no mockery of virtue 
and honour—and no strong mixtures of buffoonery and gran¬ 
deur. Most certainly there is not any thing like the power— 
ifscd or misused—that we have felt in other poems in the same 
measure; but there is nevertheless a great deal of beauty, and 
^reat deal of poetry and pathos. We pass over the lighter 
parjts, and come to tne gentle decay of Aurora. 

: Oft would she sit and look upon the sky, 

When rich clouds in the golden sun-set lay 
Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds sigh 
That come like music at the close of day 
Trembling amongst the orange blooms, and die 
As ’twere from very sweetness. She was gay. 

Meekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 

And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 

A clear transparent colour sate awhile 3 
’Twas like, a bard would say, the morning’s blush. 

And ’round her mouth there played a gentle smile, 

Which tho’ at first it might your terrors hush, 

It could not, tho’ it strove, at last beguile; 

And her hand shook, and then ’rose the blue vein 
Branching about in all its windings plain. • 
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The girl was dying. Youth and beauty*—all 
Men love or women boast of was decaying, 

And one by one life’s finest powers did fall 
Before the touch of death, who seem’d delaying, 

As tho’ he’d not the heart at once to call 
The maiden to his home. At last, arraying 
Himself in softest guise, he came: she sigh'd 
And, smiling as tho’ her lover whisper’d, died. * pp. iSs, 167. 

Diego comes just after her death. 

* He saw her where she lay in silent state. 

Cold and as white as marble: and her eye. 

Whereon such bright and beaming heauty salty 
W T as—after the fashion of mortality. 

Closed up for ever; cv’n the smiles which late 

None could withstand, were gone; and there did lie 
(For he had drawn aside the shrouding veil,) 

By her a helpless hand, waxen and pale. * pp. 168. 

His agony is at first overpowering: But 
‘ At last, a ’gentle melancholy grew, 

And touch’d, like sorrow at its second stage. 

His eye with languor, and contriv’d to strew 
His hair with silver ere his middle age. 

Some years he liv’d: he liv’d in solitude. 

And scarcely quitted his ancestral home, 

Tho’ many a friend and many a lady woo’d 
Of birth and beauty. 


He grew familiar with the bird; the brute 
Knew well its benefactor, and he’d feed 
And make acquaintance with the fishes mute, 
And, like the Thracian Shepherd as we read. 
Drew, with the music of his stringed lute, 
Behind him winged things, and many a tread 
And tramp of animal: and in his hall 
He was a Lord indeed, belov’d by all. 



In a high solitary turret where 

None were admitted would he muse, when fir.. 
The young day broke, perhaps because he there 
Had in his early infancy been nurs’d, 

Or fbat he felt more pure the morning air, 

Or lov’d to see the great Apollo burst 
Fremont his cloudy hf adage, and the night 
.TOtHgl away before tjhe oonqi^ring light. 

But oftener to a gentle lake that lay 
Cradled within a forest’s bosom, he 
Would, shunning kind reproaches; steal away, 
Aud| when the inland freeze was fresh and free, 

* 7 
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There would he loiter all the livelong day, 

Tossing upon the waters listlessly. 

The swallow dash’d beside him, and the deer 
Drank by his boat and eyed him without fear. 

x It was a soothing place : the summer hours 
Pass’d there in quiet beauty, and at nig)it 
The moon ran searching thro 5 the woodbine bower?, 

And shook o’er all the leaves her kisses bright, 

O’er lemon blossoms and faint myrtle flowers. 

And there the west wind often took his flight 
When heaven's clear eye was closing, while above 
Pale Hesper 'rose, the evening light of love. 

He comes more lovely than the Hours: his look 
Sheds calm refreshing light, and eyes that burn 
With glancing at the sun’s so radiant book, 

Unto his softer page with pleasure turn: 

’Tis like the murmur of some shaded brook, 

Or the soft welling of a Naiad’s urn, 

After the sounding of the vast sea-waves. ’ pp. 170—171* 

We have quoted more of this than we intended, and must 
now turn us to our sterner work again. We hope, however, 
that this is hot to be our last meeting with Mr Cornwall!. We 
are glacl to see a new edition of his Dramatic Scenes advertised. 
We ought to have noticed that pleasing little volume before— 
and should have made a few extracts from it here, if we had 
not mislaid our cony.—As it is, we can safely recommend it to 
all who are pleased with what has now been extracted. 

ArI. IX. 1. Remarks On the Report of the Select Committee 
ofthe Home of Commons on the Poor-Laws. By J. H. Mog- 
i^DGE, Esq. Bristol, 1818. 

Observations on the Circumstances which Influence the Condi¬ 
tion of the Labouring Classes of Society . By John Barton, 
Esq. London, 1817. 

3. Observations on the Rise and Fall of the Manufacturing Sys¬ 
tem of Great Britain, Sfc. London, 1818. 

fpHE industry of a great commercial country, is always lia- 
~ ble to temporary embarrassments, from changes In the or¬ 
dinary channels of trade, and from the varying demand for the 
products of its manufactures.—-But we befieve that Great Bri¬ 
tain, since the return of* peace, affords the only instance of a 
fegorgement being simultaneously felt in every employment in 
jvhich capital had been invested. The universality of the pre- 
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sent distress forms its distinguishing and characteristic feature. 
Were it less general, it might be supposed to be in no incon¬ 
siderable degree owing to the derangement occasioned by the 
transition from a state of war to a state of peace. In that case, 
however, as soon as tranquillity had been restored, an extraor¬ 
dinary stimulus would have been given to those employments 
which had been unnaturally depressed during the war. The 
diminished deihand for one sort of labour, would have been 
compensated by the increased demand for another; apd, when 
time had been given for the new investment of the capital 
thrown out of employment by the cessation of hostilities, every 
thing would have been adjusted as before. But, after a lapse 
of live or six years, it cannot truly be affirmed, that any con¬ 
siderable improvement has taken place in any branch of in¬ 
dustry. At this moment they arc all nearly as much depress¬ 
ed as ever. Pauperism, instead of being diminished, is ra¬ 
pidly increasing: Nor, without some very decided change in 
our domestic jiolicy, is there the least reason to expect any 
material improvement in the condition of the great body of 
the people. 

It would, however, be a very great mistake to suppose, that 
the extraordinary extension of pauperism, and the privations 
now so generally complained of, have only been rendered ma¬ 
nifest since the peace. That event, by depriving us of the 
monopoly of the commerce of the world, no doubt contributed 
to lessen the demand for various sorts of British produce, and 
consequently to aggravate the distresses of the manufacturers. 
But, whatever may have been the effects of the renewed com¬ 
petition of foreign countries, it cannot be considered either-as 
the primary or main cause of the difficulties in which we are 
involved. Long previous to the termination of the late conf sst, 
an extraordinary increase had taken place in the amount of 
the sums, levied on account of the poor; and the rise in the 
price of almost every species of- commodities, had not been ac¬ 
companied by a corresponding rise of wages. 

The first estimate, which can be depended on, of the sums 
expended on the poor of England, was framed sp late bs 1776 


, TT ^ r |,'wen-infornied co$empor^ry authors state, that, at 
the comtheimemeht of the last century, the rates were sup- 
% * >oujjgt tq about a million. In 1776# it was ascer- 

the returns made under the act of that year, that 
fe sum raised by assessment, and expended on the poor, 
id to 1,720,316/.: And, *rom similar returns, it was as¬ 
certained, that the average expenditure, on account of the poor, 
for 178$, iW, and 1785, being the years immediately subse¬ 
quent to the American war, amounted to 2,167,748/. It Is tq 
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be regretted that there is no account of the amount of the Poor- 
rates previous to the commencement of the late war in 1793; but, 
from the very great extension of commerce, and the universal 
improvement which had taken place in the interim, we should 
vsertainly be warranted in supposing, that it had diminished sub¬ 
sequently to 1785: And hence, provided the estimate of the 
amount of the rates in 1700 be not extremely incorrect, it may 
be concluded, that they had about doubled in the first 93 years 
of the last century. But, during the last twenty-seven years, 
the former rate of increase has been entirely changed. In 
J803, the tdtal sum raised on account of the poor amounted to 
5,348,204/., or to two and a half times the sum raised for the 
same purpose at the close of the American war: And, accord¬ 
ing to the late Reports of the Committees of the House of Com¬ 
mons on the Poor-Laws, the average expenditure of 1813, 
1814 and 1815, amounted to no less than 8,164,496/,—a sum 
which the Committee states must since have been very greatlv 
increased; and which, we believe, would now be underrated at 
ten millions. 

It is clear, therefore, since, as the population has increas¬ 
ed at a nearly uniform rate since 1760, that this extraordinary 
increase of pauperism had its origin in, and has been owing in¬ 
finitely .more to the privations occasioned by the war, than to 
any revulsion«which may have attended its close; and that the 
great and radical causes of the present distress and want of em¬ 
ployment, were in frill operation previous to 1815. 

•We should, however, form but a very inaccurate estimate of 
the increased amount of the sums now expended on the poor, 
if we measured it solely by the increase of the assessments. Vo¬ 
luntary contributions have increased still more rapidly than the 
rates. Notwithstanding the heavy burdens to which they have 
been subjected, the more opulent part of the community have 
generously contributed very large sums for the support of their 
loss fortunate brethren. We have hitherto been entire Stran¬ 
ges to the influence ascribed to a compulsory Poor*rate, of 
anying up the springs of private charity. Individuals of every 
rank and station have been equally forward to assist in alle- 
viating the wants of the poor, and in promoting every scheme 
which could be supposed to have the least tendency to amelio¬ 
rate theirconditton. 

But, notwithstanding this unprecedented extension of the 
rates, &hd note ithstknding every assistance which the humanity 
and generosity of the higher classes has-been able to bestow, 
die condition of the great bulk of the pebple—of all.who must 
depend on the wages of labour for support—is at thi anoment 
. 9 
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decidedly worse than at any former period. The cry for relief 
has become more loud and general than ever. Thepalliatives 
by which it has been attempted to check the progress of pau¬ 
perism, seem only to have added to the violence of the evil. 
And, in the words of the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons,—* Unless some efficacious check be interposed, there 
is every reason to think that the amount of the assessment will con¬ 
tinue, as it has done, to increase ; Till, at a period more of less re¬ 
mote, according to the progress the evil has* already made in differ¬ 
ent places, it shall have absorbed the profits of the property on which 
the rate may have been assessed; producing thereby th# neglect and 
ruin of the land, and the waste or removal of other property, to the 
utter subversion of that happy order of society so long upheld in 
these kingdoms. * 

As might have been expected, a variety of conflicting and 
contradictory statements have been made respecting the causes 
of this alarming increase of pauperism. We have already sfat- 
ed enough, to, show the fallacy of the opinion of those who 
consider it as principally arising out of the derangement occa¬ 
sioned by the transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 
Neither are we disposed to agree with die Committee of die 
House of Commons, and those who contend diat it is chiefly. 


if not entirely, owing to the pernicious operation df the Poor- 
Laws. Not that we mean to deny that the holding oilt a cer¬ 
tain resource to those who have been reduced to a state of po¬ 
verty, whether occasioned by misfortune, or by the folly and 
ill conduct of the individual, must have a powerful tendency 
to weaken the motives stimulating to industry and economy, 
and to strengthen those of an opposite character. But, how¬ 
ever pernicious the Poor-Laws may be supposed to be—and 
we believe them to have been most pernicious—there ^ no 
ground for supposing that tbeyJiave operated more injuriously 
during die last twenty-seven years, than in any former period. 

is only during the present reign, that friendly or benevolent 
societies, formed for the express purpose of preserving the meih- 
bers independent, and of avoiding the necessity of having recourse 
toassessments on the other classes of society, have been introduc¬ 
ed. Yet notwithstanding the privations to which the labouring 
een subjected—privations which, from their having^ 
as well as severely felt, must have tended to impress 
ia conviction of the hopelessness of their efforts to pre¬ 
proper place in society-*-it has been ascertained that, 

. the societies ^referred to included above meightfr part of 
^hple population of die empire. And we believe we shall 
jrathar underrate than overrate wen* importance, if we estimate, 
with Mr Moggridge* die sum now contributed by them In aid 
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of the poor, as being equal to the whole amount of the rates in 
1776. It is not, therefore, to any decline in the industry—in 
the spirit of deliberate and considerate forethought—-or in the 
love of personal independence by which the people of Britain 
v have been so eminently distinguished, that the enormity of the 
assessments for the support of the poor is to be ascribed. , The 
very impatience.of suffering which they have evinced, to what¬ 
ever excesses it may have led, is honourable to the national 
character; inasmuch as it shows, conclusively, that dependent 
poverty is abhorrent to the feelings, and esteemed a degradation 
by the great body of the people. 

Although, therefore, we have no intention of becoming the 
apologists of the Poor-Laws, we cannot help thinking that 
their pernicious influence lias been very much exaggerated: 
At ail events, it is a principle which has not been recently 
brought into action. The compulsory provision for the sup¬ 
port of the poor, was established in the latter part of the 16th 
century; and, for the last hundred years, can only be con¬ 
sidered as a constantly operating principle, of which the ef¬ 
fect, in different periods, must have been nearly the same. 
It may go far to account for the gradual and regular increase 
of pauperism, from the reign of Elizabeth down to the com¬ 
mencement of the late war; but it will afford no explanation 
of its late irregular and enormous increase. In the course 
of the comparatively short period which has elapsed since 
1793, the rates, which had only doubled in the previous part of 
the eighteenth century, have increased in a fivefold proportion, 
or from two to ten millions. Now, although the variations in 
the value of money since the restriction of cash payments, must 
have had some effect in causing an increase in die nominal 
amount of the rates, yet neither these variations, nor the influ¬ 
ence of the laws themselves, could possibly have occasioned so 
inordinate an extension of the rates, or such a degradation in 
the condition of the lower classes, as has bean lately witnessed. 
Other causes have unquestionably conspired to produce this 
effect; and of these, it will be found, that Taxation, and die 
restrictions on the trade in Corn, have been decidedly the most 
powerful. 

In the present improved state of the science of political eco¬ 
nomy, it is unnecessary to set about proving that a hca^ ; tasa*> 
tioit on the principal necessaries of me, must be 
judicial to the great body of the people—to all who' 
pend fov subsistence on the wages or labour, or the profits of 
stock. This is admitted on all hands; but it has been strenu¬ 
ously denied, that these effects can be jusdy ascribed to the sys- 
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tern of taxation adopted in this country: And as it is of the 
utmost importance, in every inquiry into the causes of the pub¬ 
lic distresses, that we should have correct opinions on this fun¬ 
damental point, we shall avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
premise a few observations on the effects which must in general 
result from the imposition of heavy taxes on necessaries, before 
examining the nature and operation of the system of taxation 
to which we are now subjected. 

In countries, such as the United States, where there is a 
boundless extent of fertile and unappropriated land, and where 
no feudal privileges or impolitic restraints fetter die employment 
of industry, or retard the accumulation of capital, the imposi¬ 
tion of a tax on a commodity necessary for the subsistence of 
the labourer, would not be attended with any very injurious ef¬ 
fects. In such countries, both the profits of stock and the real 
wages of labour are high; and a considerable revenue might be 
collected without occasioning any great inconvenience either to 
the workman or his employer: A little economy would enable 
the former to save the,amount of the tax out of liis wages; and 
these might be advanced \vithout the rate of profit and the 
power to accumulate capital being thereby materially impaired. 
But in all old settled and fully peopled countries, taxation is 
infinitely more injurious. The supply of labour being in this 
case almost always greater than the demand, tjie real wages 
of labour are comparatively low; while, from the necessity of 
cultivating inferior soils, the profits.of stock are also compara 
tively limited. In a country thus circumstanced, there is obvi¬ 
ous! yVery little room for increased economy; nor can a rise in the 
price of necessaries, that is, of those commodities ‘ which the 
custom of the country renders it indecent for creditable people, 
even of the lowest order, to be without, ’ * be compensated by 
an immediate corresponding rise of wages.—The labourer is, in 
this respect, placed in a much more disadvantageous position 
than either the master manufacturer or capitalist—When a tax 
is imposed on raw produce, dr any species of manufactured 
commodities the producers, by limiting the supply, are enabled 
to raise the price to such a sum as will afford them, exclusive of 
the tax^the common and ordinary rate of profit onnheir capital. 

resource frdm which the labourer is in a greaf 
oft. ■ He- is unable to raise his wages .in propor- 
#iJk ; '»^^nfcrea^d'pri^ of the commodities he consumes; 
;! '®||Ri® r obvious reason, that, wliile the competition for era-* 

, or the number of labodrers continues untliminislied, 

t » 1 * ■ . . 1 ■■ i ■■ ' i» .. 

* Wealth of Nations* iii. 33 lv 
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the demand Jfor their services* however much it may be lessen¬ 
ed, cannotbe increased by the imposition of the tax.—The 
supply of workmen is not like the Supply of boots and shoes; it 
does not and cannot be made to vary with every variation in the 
pfice of necessaries, or the rate of wages. Whatever degree 
of stimulus may have been previously given to the principle of 
population, it is plain that, although the demand lor labour 
should be suddenly contracted, or, which is the same thing in 
effect, though the proportion of wages to prices should lie sud¬ 
denly reduced, it would, notwithstanding, continue flowing 
into the market with nearly the same rapidity as before: Nor 
would the ratio of the increase of population be materially dimi¬ 
nished, until the misery occasioned by the restricted demand <>n 
the one hand, and the increased supply on the other, had been 
very generally and widely diffused. 

The principle, therefore, which has *been laid down by Dr 
Smith, andother political economists, that every direct’ tax 
on wages, 'or on the commodities necessary for the subsistence 
of the labourer, falls entirely on his employer, must be received 
with very great modification: Except in the rare case where an 
unusual demand for labour occurs at the time that a tax is im¬ 
posed on’ necessaries, it is impossible that wages should be 
equally raised. There is indeed but too* much reason to believe 
that, in thd great majority of cases, a very long period must 
elapse before any such effect can be produced. In the station¬ 
ary state of society, or where capital and population are ad¬ 
vancing with nearly equal degrees of rapidity* the more power¬ 
ful operation of the principle of moral restraint, or a dimiuu- 
• tion of the rate at which population had previously increased, 
is the only way in which wages can be raised. But as,this must 
be the work of time, there is an extreme risk lest the opinions 
and habits of the labouring class should in the interim undergo 
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and scanty fare. And as the necessity for making still further 
retrenchments does not appear to be at ^jl diminished, it is but 
too certain, if no means are taken to relieve the ^overloaded 
springs of industry, and to stimulate the natural dernagd for 
labour, that the ordinary rate of wages will be reduced to such 
a sum as will barely enable the labouring class to exist, and to 
continue their race. Whenever wages nave been reduced thus; 
low, it is true that they can sink no lower; and then, but not 
till then, the labourer will be beyond the reach of taxation ; and 
every tax affecting the commodities indispensable for his sup¬ 
port, will be paid oy his employer, or, which is the same thing, 
will directly and immediately fall on the.profits of stock. 

It is impossible, however, to conceive a more wretched state of 
society, than that in which the bulk of the people are reduced to 
a dependence on mere necessaries. * In those countries, * Mr 
Ricardo has well observed, * where the labouring classes have 
the fewest wants, and are contented with the cheapest food, the 1 
people are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes and miseries. 
They have no place of refuge from calamity; they cannot seek 
safety in a lower station; they are already so low, that they can 
fall no lower. On any deficiency of the chief articles of their 
subsistence, there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
themselves; and dearth to them is attended with almost all the 
evils of faming . 1 Nor is this all:—Men placed in sveh circum¬ 
stances, and cut off, as they must be, from all hope of rising in 
the world, naturally sink into a state of indolence and insensi¬ 
bility. They may not be discontented; but it is not in the na-' 
ture of things that they should hie either active or industrious. 
No man submits to privations and labour, but in the hope of 
obtaining corresponding comforts. Where there is no powqrj 
there can be no motive to accumulate; and, what perhaps is 
still wora^swlica'e the mass of the people gre sunk in the abyss 
ofhive no stake in the hedge-At is impok- 
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classes of any considerable portion of their accustomed comforts 
and enjoyments, would most probably stimulate them to endea¬ 
vour to preserve their place in society, as much by delaying the 
, formation of matrimonial connexions, as by contracting the 
scale of their expenditure. The last is always a painful re¬ 
source. To retrograde is not natural to man. The desire to im¬ 
prove pur circumstances, and to acquire an increased command 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life, is deeply seated in the 
human breast, and has been found sufficiently strong to coun¬ 
teract one of the most powerful instincts of our nature. Pre¬ 
vious to the commencement of the late French war, the con¬ 
dition of the labouring classes in England was not very differ¬ 
ent from that of the same class in the United States; the 
greater facility of providing for a family, which enabled the la¬ 
bourers of America to contract early marriages, and to double 
their numbers in twenty or four-and-twenty years without de¬ 
pressing wages, being balanced in England, where the popula¬ 
tion could not be doubled in less than 100 years, without degrad¬ 
ing the condition of the labourer, by the greater prevalence of 
moral restraint. It is plain, however, that this greater efficacy of 
the check on the increase of population, arising from prudential 
considerations, could not be occasioned by any sudden decrease 
in the demand for labour in England; it was evidently the result 
of habits whidh had been formed in the course of many previous 
centuries, and which naturully develop themselves in every coun¬ 
try as society advances, and as it becomes more difficult to acquire 
the means of subsistence. 


Were the fiat of Almighty Power at once to deprive Ame¬ 
rica of her boundless tracts of fertile and unappropriated land, 
or to render her population as dense as that of England, the 
existing habit of early marriages would be productive of in¬ 
calculable misery. But, on the more rational hypothesis, that 


the impossibility of being able permanently to providefbr the 
wants of an.increasing population, shall gradwtty ni&mfest it¬ 
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by any alleviating circumstance. The mischiefs which it oc¬ 
casions are pure and unmixed. It precludes the possibility of 
previously changing or modifying the habits of those subjected 
to its operation. They are immediately forced to relinquish a 
greater or less proportion of the comforts to which they have 
been accusomed : And if they ever recover the station from 
which they must in die mean time be cast down, it can only 
be after a period of suffering and distress, <and after they have 
been exposed to the hazard of permanent degradation, by los¬ 
ing a proper sense of what is necessary to their comfortable ex¬ 
istence. 

But, a direct tax on wages, or, which is the same thing, on the 
commodities indispensable for the support of the labouring class¬ 
es, is not objectionableon the single ground of its having a constant 
tendency to degrade their condition in society. Taxation, in eve¬ 
ry form, presents only a choice of evils. Supposing, which is ex¬ 
tremely improbable, that, notwithstanding the suffering and dis¬ 
tress occasioned by the impbsition of a heavy tax, the sentiments 
of the people are not degraded, and that an efficient check be- 
ing given to the rate at which population was previously increas¬ 
ing, wages are in the long run advanced proportionally to the 
tax ; still the condition of society would be altered very much to 
the worse. The profits of stock would now be diminished in 
the precise proportion that wages had been increased. For, Mr 
Ricardo has demonstrated, that, whatever is added to wages, 
must be taken from profits; and conversely. Dr Smith, who 
was not aware of this fundamental principle, supposed that a 
heavy taxation on necessaries neither fell on the capitalists nor 
the labourers, but on the consumers generally; and that it was 
atways in the power of the producers to indemnify themselves for 
arise of wages, by enhancing the price of the commodities brought 
to market. But it is easy to see that no general rise of wages' 
ban haveahy such effect. Commodities are in every case bought 
by commodities; and jm a rise of wages must affect, in an equal 
degree, the producers of every different article, it cannot pos¬ 
sibly derange their relative values one with another, or occasion 
of price.,, \ 

ItappearS, therefore, that'a : slow andgradual increase' of 
Mi by adding to the, efficacy of the principle pf moral re- 
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• bitants pf a heavily taxed country from sinking into the most 
abject and helpless poverty: though it is by no 'means certain 
{hat even this sacrifice of the finer feelings and affections will 
be sufficient to secure them a proper share of the necessaries 
and" luxuries of life. The fall of profits consequent on a rise of 
wages caused by excessive taxation, not only checks the in¬ 
crease of that fund by whose increase the increase pf the pro¬ 
ductive industry of the country must always be regulated, but it 
has a powerfuTeffect in stimulating its transfer to other coun- 
, tries. ' The efflux of capital is one of the worst consequences of 
excessive taxation; and it is one against which it is impossible 
to guard. The rate of profit has a constant tendency to equal¬ 
ize itself. The same principle which would prevent the em¬ 
ployment of capital in Yorkshire, if it did not yield the same 
rate of profit that mi£ht be derived from investing it in Kent or 
Surrey, regulates its distribution among the different countries 
of the world, it is true, the difference in the rate of profit 
must be considerably greater, to occasion a transference of capi¬ 
tal from one country to another, than from different provinces 
•of the came country. But a comparatively heavy taxation is 
more thaq sufficient to occasion this difference. Previous to the 
late revolutionary contests, tlfe bulk of the capital belonging to 
the merchants of Holland was vested in foreign countries; and 
the experience of the last four or five years has shown, that the 
low rate of profit in this country, is enough to counterbalance the 
risk attending the lending of money-even on Prussian security. 

It is thus that heavy taxes on necessaries become, in the 
-words of Dr Smith, ‘ a curse equal to the barrenness of the 
'soil, and the inclemency of the heavens. * Such taxes must ne¬ 
cessarily fall either on wages or on profits. To whatever extent 
they dixniniim wages, they must equally diminish the comforts 
and enjoyments of the largest and most important class in so¬ 
ciety, and spread pauperism,* misery, and crimethrougbout the 
, country; while, on the other hand, they cannot diminish profits, 
Without occasioning a corresponding diminution ofthe powerto 
accumulate capital, and without also stimulating its transfer to 
, those countries in Which taxation is less oppressive. 4 ?In the first 
''case, their effect in degrading the condition ofsoeiefcy, tfc in- 


stamaneously felt; in the second, it i# brought about more 
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loss to account for the increase of pauperism since 1793. Dur¬ 
ing this period) the public burdens have been augmented to aft 
extent unknown in any former age or country. No source of 
revenue) however trifling,, and no necessary, however indis¬ 
pensable) not to comfort merely but existence, has been able 
to elude the grasp of the taxgatherer. Mr Pitt, and the subse¬ 
quent Chancellors of the Exchequer, whatever it ay he thought 
of their menits in other respects, must be admitted' to have bed 
no equals in the devising or means to divert the greatest possi- 
, ble portion of* the wealth of the country, into the coffers of 
Government. It is no exaggeration to affirm, that, with the 
solitary exception of water,, there is not a single necessary con¬ 
sumed in the Empire, which not, directly,,or indirectly, 
loaded with a most oppressive impost. Nor has the rapidity 
of the increase of taxation been less extraordinary, than the 
extent to which it has been carried. For example, the duty on 
tea, which, in»l 793, was only. 12 per cent., is how more than 
eight times as much, or ,100 per cent. The duty on salt, 
which amounts (in England) to 15s. a bushel, or to about thirty 
times its natural cost, was tripled in 1805. The duty on lea¬ 
ther, after being stationary for more than a century, was doubled 
in 1812. And the various duties tm sugar, beer, spirits, soap, 
candles, tobacco, &c. besides the house-tax,, window-tax*, and 
stamp-duty, have all beeft increased in similar proportions. 
But, in order to show the progress of taxation, it is not neces¬ 
sary to engage in the endless and irksome task of enumerating 
the different articles on which new duties have been, imposed, 
or the old ones increased. It is sufficient to mention, that the 


total payments into the. Exchequer in 1793, on account of per- ’ 
manent and temporary duties, amounted to 17,674,.395 /.; in 
1804, they had increased to 49,335,978/'., or to nearly three 
times their amount in 1793; in 1808) they exceeded the enor¬ 
mous,sum of 66 millions; and in 1619, in the fifth year of the 
pe&C$ they amounted to 47,990,814/., or to very nearly their 
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years, commencing 5th January, 1797, and ending 5th January, 
1817, amounted to the almost incredible sum of 1,290,180,592/. 
But, besides the enormous levies thus compulsorily wrung from 
the necessities of the poor, and the overburdened revenue of the 
rich, fin additional sum of about 450 millions of real capital was 
borrowed* by Government, and added to our funded and float¬ 
ing debts: ,And taxation being increased, less with a view to 
equalize the revenue with the expenditure, than to provide 
the means of paying the interest of the new loans, it became 
impossible to make any great reduction in its amount on the 
return of peace. There have, it must be confessed, been rea¬ 
son ers, and, what is more extraordinary, the race is not yet ex¬ 
tinct, who contend, that the debts of the nation are in nt> way 
burdensome; because the general wealth is not diminished by 
the paymeflt of the dividends. But, admitting this to be true, 
what does it establish? We *are inclined to think, that even 
Mr Justice Boyley and Mr Spence would pause before they 
ventured to maintain,, that there is no difference between an in¬ 
dividual who lives by his own industry, and one who lives by 
the industry of others ! Society, we admit, is not deprived of 
the interest which is paid on the public debt; but it has' been 
deprived, of the means of paying that interest,—or, in other 
words, of tjhe I’rinci pal of the debt itself. Had the capital which 


has been borrowed by the State, and expended on the mainte¬ 
nance of those who, if they were annihilated at any given mo- 
• ment, would leave nothing behind them—nothing to represent 
the immense sums lavished on their support—been retained by 
its original owners, it would have .yielded them a revenue, equal, 

' 'perhaps superior, to what the stockholders now derive from the 
dividends ; but that revenue, instead of being drawn, as at pre¬ 
sent, from the earnmgs of others, would have been furnished by 
the productive energies of their own stock. * 

#In order to exhibit the effect of loans in diminishing national 
wealth in a still dearer point of view, let ns’ig^pos^that a 
; 4x>nntry with/a*?mil lions of inhabitants, and ^t# nW0ns of 
•capital, is engaged in hostilities', and that thtlG^ernthSiitt bor¬ 
rows and expends 5$ millions of the public Itock i«r lOilhary 
• stores, in the^%mbrO|deff # ; Htissair jacket^ bid^iii^KrCtnlins, 
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merely transferred from one class to anothej*, it is no lessj tnijp 
tliat it. is deprived of the income derived From 50 millions of 
capital; and that*the productive power which had formerly fed 
and clothed an eighth part of the inhabitants being for ever 
lost to the State, they must now depend for subsistence*entire¬ 
ly on the 'exertions of those who, it is probable, could pre¬ 
viously with difficulty maintain themselves. 

How ridiculous then to contend, that, because the dividends 
are paid by one class of society to another, the national debt is 
not disadvantageous ! Is it a matter of indifference that the 
sum of thirty-two millions—a sum greater than the entire 
rental of .all the land in the empire?—must be annually drawn 
from the pockets of the industrious classes, to support that nu¬ 
merous class of persons whose capitals having been lent to the 
fState are, in consequence, destitute of any other m%ans of sub¬ 
sistence ? And, is it at all wonderful that* by thus diminishing 
the funds which would otherwise have been applicable for the 
maintenance of labour, idleness and want are multiplied in a 
tenfold proportion ? Far, indeed, from feeling any surprise at 
the paralysis which is now felt in every branch of industry—at 
the inadequacy of the wages of labour, and the consequent in¬ 
crease of pauperism and crime—our only wonder is -tnat.these 
evils have not been experienced in a far greater degree. The 
most sanguine could not have supposed it possible, that about 
1700 millions of real capital could have been dissipated in war¬ 
like pursuits in the short space of *Z0 years, without involvingi 
all classes in the abyss of bankruptcy and miser)', and occa¬ 
sioning infinitely more ruin and mischief than has actually en¬ 
sued. 


That such would have been tile consequence had a similar 
perversion of the funds destined for the support of productive, 
industry occurred in; any former period of our history, is abund¬ 
antly certain; But during the late war, various circumstances, 
many of which were in a great degree fortuitous, conspired to 
prevent ouiMeeling the full extent of the sacrifices we were cnll- 
ed on to umke* and to enable us to sustain, without anyg^eat 
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soon after (1769) contrived to perform the business*of spinning 
by means of machinery, the consumption, owing to the fall of 
prices, was so prodigiously augmented, that, in 1787, ( tbe value 
* of the manufactured goods was increased to about 7£ millions. 
Since 1787, the progress of this manufacture has been equally 
rapid; and the entire value of the various descriptions of cotton 
goods annually produced cannot now be estimated at les- than 
from 35 to*4-0 millions ! Here then was un immense field for 
the profitable employment -of capital and industry, created as if. 
by enchantment, and which, more than any other circumstance, 
enabled this country to sustain the burdens imposed during the 
late contest, and to bring it to a successful termination. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that the extensive employment of 
children of both sexes in one of the great departments of the 
cotton manufacture, has in no inconsiderable degree counter¬ 
balanced the benefits of which it was, in the first instance, so 
productive. We indeed strongly suspect, that the present re¬ 
dundancy of labour has been jn no inconsiderable degree ow¬ 
ing to this cause. The fall in the real price of labour, occasi¬ 
oned In' the increase of taxation, must have been felt as early as 
1795 and \j96; but it does not appear, either then or subse¬ 
quently, to have had any effect in checking the increase of po¬ 
pulation. TJjat this must have been partly owing to the in¬ 
fluence of the Poor-Laws, cannot be doubted; but we suspect 
it was owing still more to the demand for children in cotton 
factories. From 1787 down to 1808, a large family in a manu¬ 
facturing town, instead of being felt as a burden, was rather 
reckoued an advantage: And the reduction in the wages of the 
p'arents, which, in a different state of society, would most pro¬ 
bably have induced them to postpone entering into matrimonial 
connexions, being in sbme measure compensated by the greater 
demand for the labour of their families, the population went on 
increasing with its former rapidity. 

The extraordinary progress of the Cotton Manufacture, there¬ 
fore, and the demand for youthful labour which it occasioned 
during the greater part of the war, however it may have contri¬ 
buted to aggravate the public distresses since the restoration of 
tranquillity, wa^imqtiestioiiably one of the main causes which 
prevented the hulk of tpe people from .feeling the foil effect of 
the burdenenna-p^lin^^Q^'^:^^^^ and excessive 
increase oftex«ilfofl.\yfci*: the development of industry was not 
confined to the cotton mandfactufe % : And it would perhaps: be , 
impossible to name any Other department in which-somewerf-i 
decided and material improvement has not also taken placinfi \ 
jfn addition, we enjoyed* during the war, a completoinnH»|i(^foc> 
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of the commerce of the world. Our pierchants and manufac¬ 
turers were relieved from all competition. The colonial and 
manufactured products of England became indispensable to 
the nations of the Continent: And our exports being in conse¬ 
quence prodigiously augmented, a factitious and extraordinary 
stimulus was given to tne demand for labour. 

In the second place, the extraordinary depreciation of the 
currency, during the latter years of the war, must also, by occa¬ 
sioning a proportionable diminution, of the public Burdens, have 
powerfully contributed to render us less sensible, of the evils 
attending the constant increase of taxation. In the interval be¬ 
tween 1809 and 1815, bank notes were at a discount of from 14< 
to 28 per cent.; or, which is the same* thing, the real amount of 
the taxes and loans raised during that period, was so much less 
than their nominal amount. f , 

The ascendancy of Bonaparte, too, and the continued convul¬ 
sions of the Continent, not only rendered it impossible to trans¬ 
fer British capital to any country in Europe, but actually occa¬ 
sioned the transfer of a.considerable portion of continental ca¬ 
pital to this country. Taxation was thus stript of one of its most 
injurious consequences. The risk attending foreign investments 
being too great to be balanced by the higher rate of profit, there 
was no efflux of stock. 


In the third place, though it may at first sight appear some¬ 
what paradoxical, it is nevertheless true, that no inconsiderable 
portion of the factitious and unnatural prosperity we enjoyed 
during the war, resulted frbm the excess to which the system of 
borrowing was then carried. When the wages of labour con¬ 
tinue stationary, it.is a matter of comparative indifference * to 
a master manufacturer, or capitalist, “whether he employs his 
surplus revenue in making additions to his circulating capital, 
or die fund fqr paying the Wages of his workmen; or whether 
i; Jfj^yests it in fixed capital, pr Machinery. But, when Wages 
I’yjae*:'; whether in consequence of a naturally increased demand 
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sells for 10,500/. In this situation, their profits and expenses 
are equal: But supposing wages to rise one per tent.* it is obvi- 
' eus, that' while the profits of the proprietor of the machine would 
; lie only reduced 50s.; those of the employer of the workmen would 
be reduced to the extent of 100/. But this discrepancy could 
not continue, Capital would be immediately attracted to the 
more lucrative employment; and would continue flowing in that 
direction until the multiplication of machines had obliged the 
proprietors to sink the price of their commodities, so that they 
Could obtain only the common and ordinary rate of profit. It 
may perhaps be supposed, that the increased price of labour 
would prevent machinery from being purchased at its former 
price; and that, therefore, nothing could be gained by its in¬ 
troduction. h is easy, however, to perceive, that tnis could 
not really be the case. The price of a steam-engine or a thrash¬ 
ing-machine, is regulated by precisely the same principles which 
regulate the price of boots and shoes. A rise of wages wnll lower 
the.profits of stock employed in their construction, as it will lower 
that of all other stock; but nothing but an increase in the quan¬ 
tity of labour necessary to their production can raise their price. 

This is a .very important principle; and, while it serves to ac¬ 
count for the rapid introduction of machinery, it also enables 
ns more clearty to appreciate the effect of loans on the demand 
for labour. We believe it might be safely affirmed, that a con¬ 
siderable portion of the late loans was obtained by the conver¬ 
sion of fixed into circulating capital; but, without insisting on 
this point, it is certain that the capital lent to the State would, 
if it had remained in the hands of the subscribers, have follow- 
efl’the direction imparted to the remainder, and been chiefly 
devoted to the increase of fixed capital, or machinery. But, 
although it would thus have contributed to the lasting benefit 
of the country, it would not have occasioned the same imme¬ 
diate demand tor labour. An increase of wages is only An in¬ 
direct arid ultimate consequence of an increase of fitted, but it 
hi a direct and instantaneous consequence of an increaseof cir¬ 
culating capital. The stock expended in die erection of a eot- 
ton-niill, 6r a steam-engine, would have a much more immes 
diate effect in stimulating the demand fat labour, wete it appro¬ 
priated to the' pay if ceph$J;,iri^ded 

in a machine^ 

tity of btheWfed •tfifie could oeneitb*' 

tive to itx^nection; andfience Us firsfoeffect is to sink, rather 
than increase, the rate of wages. , But the capital which eaaEgjj* 
into the possession of Government, being almost entirely de¬ 
voted to the support of a numerous body of soldiery, lessens 
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the supply of labour in the market, and consequently raises 
wages, without clashing or interfering with any of the ordinary 
branches of industry. 

It is with states as with individuals. A fortune of 10,000/.' 
or 20,000/. expended in the course of a single year in mag¬ 
nificent fetes, and in maintaining coachmen, valets, livery¬ 
men, &c. would occasion a much greater demand for la¬ 
bour, and would conciliate infinitely more of the affection of 
the neighbourhood to its possessor, than would fall to the lot 
of the individual who had employed a fortune of equal Imount 
in the construction of a machine fitted to yield a future annual 
revenue of 500/. or 1000/. But, what would be the relative si¬ 
tuation of the parties at the expiration of the twelvemonth? 
The capital of the proprietor of the machine would be unim¬ 
paired;—he would have the same power as before to support 
himself in a state of comfortable independence—to give employ¬ 
ment to the same number of labourers—and to contribute, as 
formerly, to the wants of the State; while the spendthrift would 
be reduced to the condition of a pauper, and the instruments of 
his dissipation left to seek elsewnere for the means of subsist¬ 
ence. ‘ Les gens, * says one of the ablest of the french writ¬ 
ers on Political Economy, ‘ qui ne sont pas habitues a voir les 
r6alit6s au travers des apparences, sont quelquefois seduits par l’at- 
tirail et le fracas d’un luxe brillant. Ils croient a la prosperity de 
Vinstant oil Us voient I’ostentation. Qu’ils ne s’y trompent: un pays 


tice n’est pas durable; et comme tl tant les sources de la reproduc¬ 
tion, il est infailliblement sum d’uh Itat de gene, de marasme poli¬ 
tique, dont on ne se guerit que par d6gr£s, etpar des moyens con- 
traires a ceux qui ont amen£ le dyp6risseraent. ’ * 

But? though this prodigious development of the powers 
and resources of industry, and though the depreciation of 

the corrency, and foe distracted state of the Continent, pre- 

verited t*$*feon from .e^jeiting its; foil efiect, and' capital from 
other cbtmtri^i still foe insatiable rapacity, of 
more roSh b match for "foe united ex- 

and Instead of 

levied by foe 
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of the twenty years from 1798 to 1813, the,PoorWates had in¬ 
creased from two to eight millions; whereas, in the whole of 
the previous part of the century, they had only increased from. 


feet*of the privations arising out of the war, in depressing the 
condition °f the lower classes. • We may further mention, that 
according to the researches of Mr Young, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for much valuable information* respecting the rate of 
wages at different periods, the mean price of labour in Europe, 
in 1767, 1768, ana 1770, was very nearly Is. 3d. per diem: And. 
he further states its mean price in 1810 and 1811, when wages 
were at the very highest, at about 2s. 5d., being a rise of nearly 
cent, per cent, on the former. But the price of wheat, according 
to the account kept at Eton College, during the first mention¬ 
ed years, was 51s. a quarter; and during 1810 and 18II its price 
was 110s., being a rise of 115 per cent.; and Mr Young esti¬ 
mates, that butcher’s meat had in the same period risen 146, but¬ 
ter 140, and cheese 153 per cent.; being, on an average, a rise 
of 138£ per cent.; so that wages, as compared with these arti¬ 
cles, had declined in the interval considerably more than one- 
third^ or S8£ per cent.; and if the increased cost of tea, su^ar, 
beer, leather, &c., besides the house-duty and window-tax, had 
been taken into account, the diminished power of the labourer 
over the necessaries and comforts of life, would have appeared 
still greater. How, then, can we be surprised at the excess of 
poverty and misery which has been experienced since the peace ? 
When all the factitious, exclusive, and unnatural advantages 
we enjoyed during the war, were not sufficient to enable us to 
hear up under the constantly increasing weight of our burdens, 
it was not to be expected that we should be able to sustain them 
when these advantages were at an end—when we had been 
deprived of many branches of Commerce we had previously en¬ 
joyed, and beep exposed to a dangerous* competition in every 
other—when the rise ,i*i the value of the currency had realty 
added from 25 to 30 per cent, to the already enormous weight 
of taxatfcn— and when British capital was permitted to seek, In 
foreign investments,' that beneficial employment If could 
longer find at hofeie* i !. j»" " ' ,</.■„ U, i* 

We should, howevei, #rth' bpi;a : y^jry:fnedeqt^'^i#'iof 


the extent ot tbeaddmonal ourtten* imposed mmwmmm 
during 

have• resulted, from the direct utenfea^^f taxation. The Mono¬ 
poly which the agriculturists have obtained of the hopie market, 
u, if possibly still more pernicious; M it is to this, monopoly 
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that the comparatively high price of Com in this country is td 
be entireiy ascribed. In ordinary years, tile price of wheat at 
Dantzic scarcely ever exceeds 32s* the quarter; slnd its average 
price in Franco and tjie Netherlands is rather*beIow 40s.; nor* 

• has there been any rise of price in France since the Ilevohi- • 
tion. * It is clear, therefore, inasmuch as the expense of 0- 
porting a quarter of wheat from' France or Belgium does not 
exceed 3s. or 4s., that,, wfere it not for the restrictions on,import¬ 
ation imposed in 1804 and 1815, we might, in ordinary years, 
obtain a sufficient supply of this most indispensable of all neces¬ 
saries, at the average price of the period from 1770 to 1793, 
or at about 45s. the Winchester quarter. But, by prohibit¬ 
ing the consumption of foreign corn, unless, when the home 
price exceeds 80s., we hatfe been compelled, in order to supply 
the wants of our great manufacturing population, to have re* 
course to soils of very inferior fertility, requiring a comparative¬ 
ly great quantity of labour to “yield the same amount of pro¬ 
duce ; and, in consequence, its price has been raised to nearly 
double its price-previous to 1793, and to more than double its 
actual price in &ny other country. 

The factitious direction which has thus been given to a very 
large proportion of the capital and skill of the country would, 
under atiy circumstances, have been highly injurious. But it is 
not of the forcing a vast stock into a comparatively disadvan¬ 
tageous employment, that we have to complain, so much as of 
the heavy burden which it has entailed on every class of the 

* community,—with the exception of landlords. The total con¬ 
sumption of the different kinds of grain in the United King¬ 
dom, inclusive of seed, has been estimated, apparently on good 
grounds, at about .40 millions of quarters. Taking it, how¬ 
ever, at only 35 pillions, it is evident, , that every advance of 
a shilling per quarter in the price ofcorn,caused by the re¬ 
strictions on impprtatien, is reafly equivalent, in its effects on 
the;cdnspmers, to a direct,tax,of 3>750,{)00t ! On many ac- 

be extremely desirable to ascertain the precise 
burdenwhidr the Cor^Uaws have in this man- 
fbpthp entity. "VBM;'wit|out acting niinpjke ac- 
which, on- sacli a subiedt. it la wmvAe^iMo tn n+t n ; n . 
^Ssliallbe ‘eonsidkis 
DVC 1 :r ' 1 ^ 
dually c 
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73,734,000?. ; * and we shall be equally within the mark if 
we suppose, that, in the event of the restrictions on die trade 
i^i corn being abolished, the same quantity of produce might 
'be obtained for two-thirds of jt|iis price, or for 49,156,000/. 

statement, we are convinced* is not liable to the charge of 
exhilaration ; and it shows, that the restrictions on the import¬ 
ation of foreign gram are really equivalent to a tax on com 
which should yield an annual revenue of 24,578,000/.—a tax, 
it will be remembered^ which had no existence in 1793, and 
which is, of itself, nearly double the entire .expenditure of the 
Government , including the interest of the public debt at that 
epoch! 

We are not left to infer from general principles, however 
well established, what must be the effect of thus forcibly en¬ 
hancing the price of the prime necessary lof life, and the chief 
regulator of wages. The example of Holland—an example preg¬ 
nant with instruction—ought to have warned us to abstain from 
so fatal an experiment. Notwithstanding the laudable economy 
of its Government, the public debt of that Republic became so 
enormous, that, in order to raise the sums required to pay the 
. interest, heavy duties were imposed on the most indispensable 
■ necessaries; .and, among others, on flour and meal when 
, . ground at the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven. 
In lieu of a part of these imposts, die country people of Hol¬ 
land paid an annual composition of so much a head, according 
to the sort of bread they consumed. Those who made use of 
whdaten bread, paid about 6s. 9£d., and those who lived on 
oats, rye, &c. paid proportionable sums, f The consequeuces 
were such as might have been anticipated. In a very valuable 
and* authentic Memoir, * On the Means of Redressing and 
Amending the Trade of the Republic, * draWP up from infor¬ 
mation communicated by the best informed merchants, by order 
of William IV., Prince pf Orange, and presented to the 
States-General in 1751, it is dxpressiy seated, that * oppressive 
taxes must be placed at the head of the various* tauses which 
haVc co-operated ip the prejudice and discouragement Of the 
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commerce of Holland: And it may justly be said, that it can 
only be Attributed to those taxes, that the trade of this country 
has been diverted out of Us channel, and transferred to our 
neighbours, and must daily be still more and more alienate^ 
and shut out from us, unless the progress thereof be stopt,by' 
some quick and effectual remedy: Nor is it difficult tq^fece, 
from these contemplations on the state of our trade, that the 
same can be effected by no other means than a diminution of all 
duties ,' f 

It would be easy to add innumerable proofs to those given in 
the Memoir just quoted, to show that excessive taxation was 
the real cause of the decline of the commercial greatness of 
Holland. * Tel est i’effel, * says the well informed author of 
the Richesse dr la Hollander published in 1778, * du haut prix do lu 
main d’oeuvre que le sysfc&me de l’impdt a produit. Les guerres ont 
forc£ des emprunts, et les eniprunts ont exigg des imp6ts pour en 
payer les intgrets, ou fairc des rembimrsements. Mais gtoit-jl indis¬ 
pensable d’etendre les inipots sur les choses les plus necessaires A la vie , 
sur toutes les, denrees de prgmiere ngeessitg ? L’augraentation du 
prix de la mun d’ceuvre dgvoit necessaireraent suivre jle cet direction 
de I’impot, et porter avec elle la destruction de la source murae de 
I'impdt. * And, farther on, he observes, * L’augmentation succes¬ 
sive des impdts, que les payments desinter£ts, et les remboursements 
ont rendue indispensable, a, detruit une grande partie de llndustrie, 
a diminug le commerce, a diminut qu fort altere Pet at flonssant ou 
Hoit autrefois la population , en resserrant chez le peuple les moyens de 
subsistence, * % It is to the same cause—to the rise of wages occa¬ 
sioned by the increased price of hecessaries resulting from exces¬ 
sive ^taxation, that the fall in the rate of profit, ana the transfer 
of Butch capital to every country in Europe, is to be ascribed. 
The author of the Richesse de let HoUande states, that, in 1778, 
the capitalists of Holland had above 1500 millions of livres 
tournois invested in the public funds of France and England, 
f«>r which, Owing to the decline of industry, they were no longer 
able to obtain any advantageous Employment at home. 

Bat die syfctcnj of taxation which was productive of these 
fatal effects in Holland, was, In reality, much less Oppressive 
thmfthat to which this ebuntif 1« now subjected. For exam¬ 
ple! a British workman might, J? jho were permitted to buy his 
food in the cheapest mmtev ptitmm a quarter of wheat % 
44s., or at most SO*, > blit w 'jMWhibition against importation, 
by ralririgita pride to tb^ftne effect, as if 

V 1 111 !-!■ »'» ' '»> MI'I-HI I.Y"' " "" * 

f $ee p. 27. of the EnglishTrandation, published in London 
t Richesse de la Hollande, tome H, pp, 89 A 179* 
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lie were obliged to pay a direct tax of 30s. or S5«>. on every 
quarter he consumes; and, averaging the consumption of each 
individual at three-fourlha of a quarter of wheat, it is really 
equivalent to a capitation tax of 22s. (id., or to more than three 
limes the sum paid by the people of Holland, as a composition 
St the tax on bread. We feel it to be unnecessary to make any 
commentary on this statement. It is not contended that there 
is anv thing peculiar in the situation of this country j hut, un" 
less such verc really the case, must we not conclude, that the 
same abuse of the taxing and funding system which forced the 
capitalists of Holland to have recourse to foreign investments— 
degraded the condition of her labourers—and ultimately stript 
her of her commerce, fisheries, and manufactures, will bo 
equally fatal in Great Britain ? If we do not adopt the advice 
of the Prince of Orange to the States-General, and diminish 
all dutits, we must not Hatter ourselves with the vain and delu¬ 
sive idea, that we shall be able to escape the fate of those by 

whom it was rejected. . 

It is perhaps impossible accurately to determine the precise 
portion of the produce of the capital and labour of the pro¬ 
ductive rlasjics of Great Britain and Ireland, drawn from them 
by means 9 f direct and indirect taxation—bv the operation of 
the Corn-Laws—and as contributions for the support of the 
church, the. poor, and other public burdens. We believe, 
however, that the following estimate will be found to be a 
pretty near approximation to the truth. 

• It appears, from the official statements given in the Finance 
accounts for 1818, that the gross produce of the revenue of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the year ending 5th January 
1819, amounted to 64,506,203/. Now, if to this sum we add 
24,578,000/. on account of tho unnatural enhancement of the 
price of com, and allow for Poor-rates and other county bur¬ 
dens 12,000,000/., and for the Church establishment 5,000,000/., 
tiie total aggregate amount of the public burdens may be taken 

at 106,084^203/. . 

It is much more difficult, however, to ascertain the amount 
of the National Income, or the sum which remains as rent, pro¬ 
fit, and wages, after replacing the capital employed in the great 
work of production. I)r Bcckc, in his very valuable and ela¬ 
borate pamphlet on the Income Tax, published in 1800, esti¬ 
mated the income of Great Britain arising from land, labour, 
professions, and every other source, at 218 millions; and sup¬ 
posing the income of'Ireland to be equal to one-jifth of that of 
Great Britain, we should have 261 millions as the tqlal income 
vol. xxxjii. no. 65. M 
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of the Empire. Since 1800, the national income has been con¬ 
siderably augmented, though not perhaps to the extent gene¬ 
rally believed. But, assuming that it has in the interval been 
increased one-third , or 87 millions, that would give 348 mil- / 
lions as the present income of the United Kingdom. We are^ 
satisfied that this estimate is rather over than underrated. J.t 
is true. Dr Colquhoun estimates the value of the new proph*y 
annually produced in Great Britain and Ireland at 430 mil¬ 
lions. But new property and income are very diflerent things. 
The former, besides rent, profit, and wages, includes the sum 
which must be set apart to replace the capital consumed in pro¬ 
duction. The new property produced by a farmer or manufac¬ 
turer may be equal to ten or twenty times the value of their in¬ 
comes; nor is it possible to form any accurate estimate of .the 
income of a country, merely from the insulated fact of its new 

f )roperty being equal to such and such a sum. Supposing, 
lowever, that the fixed and circulating capital of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland are together equal to 2500 millions, (Dr Col¬ 
quhoun estimates them at 2647 millions), and that the annua] 
waste in production is 2 per cent., which is surely a very mode¬ 
rate allowance, that would give 50 millions to be deducted from 
the value of the new property, in order to replace capital. But 
this is not the only correction to bo made. Dr Colquhoun's 
estimate was framed for 1812, when bank paper, or the"money 
in which his valuations were made, was at least 20 per cent, 
less valuable than at this moment; so that, when both these 
circumstances are taken into account, it will be found that Dr 
Colquhoun’s estimate is not materially diflerent from our own. 

But, on the hypothesis that the present income of the United 
Kingdom is equal to 350 millions, it is plain that very little lt*s 
than one-third of the entire revenue of the industrious classes* is 
swallowed up by taxation, and by the bounty to the growers of 
corn; or, which is the same thing, every poor man is obliged 
to labour two days out of six, not for the benefit of himself or 
Ins master, but in order to satisfy the demands of the Treasury; 
and this in addition to one-third of the profits of all fixed capi¬ 
tal, such as land, machinery, &c. and of professional incomes 
devoted to the same purpose! Surely it is unnecessary to seek * 
elsewhere for an explanation of the difficulties in which wc are 
involved. No country was ever subjected to such a scourge. 
Nor can there be the shadow of a doubt, that it is owing to tlie 
Government claiming for themselves, and allowing, or rather 
forciug the growers of corn to claim, in exchange for their pro¬ 
duce, too great a share of the earnings of the industrious classes, 
font the latter have not enough left to support themselves. 
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In 1799, diegraw produce of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland amounted to about 20 millions. Cora was then sold 
. at its natural price; and the aggregate amount of Poor-rates 
Land tythes did not'exceed 7 millions. Now, on the very mo- 
\terate estimate that the income of both Islands, in 1793, only 
sfftounted to 240 millions, the public burdens must have been 
equal to about one ninth of the entire national income. And, 
unquestionably, it did not require any great sagacity to foresee, 
that it was impossible to increase the portion of the capital and 
t labour of the productive classes, drawn from them by means of 
* taxation, from a ninth to & thirds or in a threefold proportion, in 
the short space of twenty-two years, without occasioning the 
mast extensively ruinous consequences. It is this inordinate 
extension of the public burdens which has cast down respect¬ 
able tradesmen, farmers, arid manufacturers, from a state of af¬ 
fluence and independence, to one of embarrassment, poverty, 
and misery—which has rendered it next to impossible for a 
\ young, healthy, able-bodied labourer to support himself by his 
* unaided exertions—which, notwithstanding all those stupendous 
discoveries by which production has been so much facilitated, 
lias so very greatly increased the price of almost every species 
of commodities—ahd which, by reducing the rate of profit, has 
forced "capital, or the funds destined for the support of produc¬ 
tive industry^ to seek employment in France, Belgium, and 
America, 

, But we do not despair of the country. And having thus, we 
trust satisfactorily, established that the present distresses are al¬ 
most entirely owing to the excess of taxation, and the monopo¬ 
ly granted to the agriculturists, it is a comparatively easy, as 
well as a more pleasing task, to point out the means by which 
they may be alleviated. In order to accomplish this most desir¬ 
able object, we have only to act on a system precisely the re¬ 
verse of that by which the public distresses have been produced. 
An effectual reduction of taxation, and a cautious and gradual 
repeal of the restrictions on the trade in corn, and of the other 
restrictions which disgrace our commercial system, will put to 
flight the evils by which we are now assailed, and restore wealth 
and prosperity to all classes of the community. But it is in vain 
to suppose that any thing short of this will be sufficient to coun¬ 
teract the progress of pauperism —Qui mlt Jinem vult media. 
If we have not good sense and virtue enough immediately to 
set about making an unsparing retrenchment m every branch of 
expenditure, and to permit our artisans to purchase their food 
in the cheapest market, we must submit not only to a continu- 

M 2 
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mice, but to ah increase of all the mischiefs we now suffer. 
Palliatives may delay, but it is not in the nature of things that 
they should be able to avert the final triumph of pauperism. 
Nothing but a very great reduction of the demands made by 
Government, and the total repeal of the worst of all possil^t*" 
taxes—the tax on corn, can save the country from the abyss-1 
poverty and misery to which, if it has not already arrived, it is 
fast hastening. 

Most of our readers, we presume, are aware, that, in order to 
lighten the load of taxation, Mr Ricardo has proposed that an 
assessment should be made on the capital of the country for the 
purpose of at once discharging the public debt. But waving, 
for the present, all examination of the probable consequences of 
attempting to carry this bold and decisive measure into effect, 
we certainly think that it ought at all events to be considered as 
a deimiet' resort; and that it should first be ascertained whether 
any real and* efficient relief can be obtained from economy, and 
a thorough revision of our commercial system. Before submit¬ 
ting to so great a sacrifice as would be required for the imme¬ 
diate payment of the debt, the country has a right to demand 
that retrenchment should be carried to its utmost limits, and that 
every restraint on the freedom of industry should be removed. 
Should this prove ineffectual, then undoubtedly recourse must 
be had to still stronger measures. When it has been satisfac¬ 
torily established that there is but one alternative, and that if 
the country does not rid itself of the debt, the debt will destroy 
the country, wc must submit, cost what it will, to pay it off. 

It is plain, however, that much may be done for the relief of 
the country, without having recourse to this measure. The in¬ 
terest of the funded and unfunded debt, exclusive of the sinking 
fund, amounts to about 32 millions. But, as has been already 
shown, the Corn-laws have really the same effect as if a tax of 
^4 millions and a half were levied from the consumers of corn. 
Nbw, when it is considered that a very large proportion of the tax¬ 
es raised to pay the interest of the public debt affect only articles 
of luxury which are never consumed by the labourer, and that 
a tax on corn, oti the contrary, being precisely equivalent to £ 
direettax on wages, must either degrade the condition of the la¬ 
bouring class, or lower the rate of profit, we must be satisfied that 
the advantages which the bulk of the nation would derive from the 
abolition of the restriction on importation, would at least equal 
those it would derive from the extinction of the public debt. 
And whqjt is there that ought to stand in die way of this aboli¬ 
tion? Landlords, it is admitted, would suffer from a fall in the 
price of raw.produce. But there can be no reason why nine- 
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tenths of society should pay a monopoly price for their food, in 
order that the rental of the other tenth may he enhanced. The 
State has nothing to do with the account of the gains and losses 
of its subjects. Its business is, to treat all parties with the same 
indulgence, and to remove whatever obstacles may stand in the 
■ffcy of the accumulation of wealth; not certainly to pamper 
and enrich one class of producers at the expense of the whole. 

But we are told, the Corn-law was not adopted with a view to 
increase the rents of the landlords.— That , we are assured, is 
a matter about which they feel exceedingly indifferent! The 
measure is defended on the ground of its being necessary to place 
agriculture on the same footing as the other branches of indus¬ 
try, which, it is affirmed, are almost all protected by prohibitory 
duties, and as a means of securing to the countrj? an independ¬ 
ent and ample supply of provisions. We shall, in a very fqw 
words, endeavour to determine the degree of credit which ought 
to be attached to these statements. 

In the first place then, there is an essential difference between 
manufacturing and agricultural industry; and if it were true 
that the former was artificially protected from foreign compe¬ 
tition, that would afford no valid plea for placing the latter in the 
same sitefhtion. In manufacturing industry, the cost of produc¬ 
ing commodities must, by the successive improvements in the 
arts, be aliAost always diminishing. But this principle of im¬ 
provement is, in agriculture, more than counterbalanced by the 
.constant necessity, as population advances, of having recourse 
to poorer soils, which require a greater expenditure of capital 
and labour to produce the same supplies. The price of manu- 
•dactured goods, too, is, by the principle of competition, regulated 
by the price of those manufactured at the least expense, and by 
the most expeditious methods; while, on the contrary, the price 
of raw produce is regulated by the price of that which is raised 
on the very worst soils, and at the greatest expense. For, it is 
obvious that, if the price was not sufficient to indemnify the 
cultivator of the poorest soils for his labour, and to yield the 
ordinary rate of profit on his capital, he must abandon his 
employment; and the necessary supplies would no longer be ob¬ 
tained. Tliis fundamental distinction between agriculture and 
manufactures, ought never to be lost sight of. Supposing the 
supply of any species of manufactured produce to be deficient, 
the granting a monopoly of die home market to the manufac¬ 
turers, or the preventing its importation from abroad, would 
not have any lasting effect on its price. An undue proportion 
of the national capital would no doubt be investee^ in that ma¬ 
nufacture ; but as the cost of manufacturing would not be ax* 
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creased, the manufactured goods would, after the first rise of 
prices had attracted a sufficiency of capital to their production, 
sell for the same price as before. But it is quite otherwise in 
agriculture. If the supply deriveable from lands of a superior^ 
quality, is insufficient to supply the wants of the population, tl# 
granting of a monopoly of the home market to the agriculturist^ 
occasions a permanent rise of price. It not only causes a faulty 
distribution of the national capital; but as it obliges recourse to 
be had to poorer soils, in order to procure the necessary supply, 
it necessarily and directly increases the cost of its production. 

Although, therefore, it were true that every manufacture in 
the kingdom were protected against foreign competition, that 
would be no reason why agriculture should be placed in the 
same situation. A prohibition against importing foreign wool¬ 
lens, though it may prevent our importing a comparatively cheap 
commodity from abroad, will not raise the expense of manu¬ 
facturing it at home. Such, however, is the certain effect of 
every restriction on the importation of foreign corn into a coun- , 
try which had previously been in the habit of deriving a portion 
ot its supplies from abroad. 

It is not true, however, in point of fact, that any of the staple 
manufactures of the country derive the smallest advantage from 
restrictive regulations. It might formerly have been contended, 
and perhaps with good reason, that the woollen manufacturers 
were unfairly benefited by the prohibition against exporting Eng¬ 
lish wool. But, now that the price of wool is higher in Greats 
Britain than in any other country of Europe, there is no room 
for such an allegation. So completely indeed are the agricul¬ 
turists aware of this fact, that petitions have been presented^- 
and with too much success, to the Legislature, not for the abo¬ 
lition of the restrictions on exportation, but for the imposition 
of heavy duties on the importation of foreign wool. To sup¬ 
pose indeed that those manufactures which can at present be 
exported without the aid of bounties (and the rest had better 
have no existence) should be injuriously affected by foreigners 
being .allowed to import the same commodities, is evidently ab¬ 
surd* The manufacturers of Gloucestershire, in their excellent 
Resolutions agaipst the ate Corn-bill, expressed in the strong¬ 
est manner their acquiescence in the doctrine of a free trade, 
and their readiness to sacrifice any exclusive privileges 

they might enjoy, to the attainment of that desirable object, 
my will not the agriculturists meet the manufacturers on this 
ground 5 And, instead of hunting after restrictions and pro¬ 
hibitions* consent gradual Iv in wnr to the sound nrincinlcs of 

afomtftide? 
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Notwithstanding the utmost freedom of trade, the price of 
corn must always be higher in an importing than an exporting 
L country.—‘ Every home commodity, ' says Sir Matthew Decker, 
>lwill, in a free trade, find its natural level; for, though that fluctu¬ 
ates, as of necessity it must, according to the plentifulness or scat- 
ci^ of the seasons, yet, for home consumption, every home com¬ 
modity must have great advantage over the foreign, as being upon 
yrtie spot, and free from freight, insurance, commission, and charges, 
which, on the produce of lands, being all bulky commodities, must 
in general be about 15 per cent.;—and a greater advantage cannot 
*be given without prejudice ; for 15 per cent, makes a great difference 
in the price of necessaries between the nation selling and the nation 
buying, and is a great difficulty on the latter; but arising from the 
natural course of things, cannot be helped ; though it is a sufficient 
security to the landholders , that foreigners can never import more neces¬ 
saries than are absolutely required ; and, I presume, in such cases, 
they have more charity than to starve the people merely for the sake 
of an imaginary' profit, which yet would prove their ruin in the end ; 

, 1 'for it is a fallacy and an absurdity to think to raise or keep tip the value 
* of lands , by oppressions on the people that cramp their trade ; for, if 
f trade declines, the common people must either come upon the parish, 
i or fly for business to our neighbours. ’ * 

But irr'fhe second place, it is not true that restrictions on the 
Corn trade afford any security for our obtaining an ample and 
independent supply of raw produce. On the contrary, it is a 
recognised principle, that the wider the surface from which a 
country derives its supplies of food, the less will it be exposed 
to fluctuations of price, arising from favourable or unfavourable 
seasons. The weather that is injurious to one soil, or one situa¬ 
tion, is generally favourable to a different soil and a different 
situation. A general failure of tiie crops throughout an exten¬ 
sive kingdom, is a calamity that but rarely occurs. The excess 
of produce in one province, generally compensates for its defi¬ 
ciency in another; and, except in anomalous cases, the total 
supply is nearly the same. But, if this be generally true of a 
single nation, it is always true in reference to the world at large. 
It is invariably found tnat when the crops of one country foil, 
plenty reigns in some other quaiter.—And a perfect freedom 
of trade is all that is wanted to guarantee a country like Bri¬ 
tain, abounding in all the varied products of industry—in mer¬ 
chandise suited to the wonts of every society—from the possi¬ 
bility of a scarcity. : 

Nor is there the least risk that a trade of this kind, whei| 
once established, will be capriciously put an end to. When a 

9 Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade, p> 56. 
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nation has lem, for a series of years, in the habit of importing 
corn from another, it must have exported some more acceptable 
produce as an equivalent. The farmers of the corn-growing p, 
country will, after this commerce has been established, calcu*~ 
late as much upon the demand of the importing country, as < n 
that of their own citizens—they will cultivate an additioi al 
quantity of land, raise larger crops, and consequently pay high¬ 
er rents, because they are assured of this vent for their pro¬ 
duce. The benefits of such an intercourse are reciprocal; and 
the corn-growers, as much as the corn-buyers, are interested in 
a continuance of the traffic, and would suffer as much by its ces¬ 
sation.—‘ When we consider, ’ says Mr llicardo, * the value of even 
a few weeks’ consumption of corn in England, it is evident no inter¬ 
ruption could be given to the export trade, if the Continent supplied 
us with any considerable quantity of corn, without the most exten¬ 
sively ruinous commercial distress—distress which no sovereign, or 
combination of sovereigns, would be willing to inflict on their subjects; 
and, though willing, it would he a measure to which, probably, no, 
people would submit.—It was die endeavour of Bonaparte to prevent 
the exportation of the raw produce of Russia, more than any other 
cause, which produced the astonishing efforts of the people of that 
country against the most powerful force, perhaps ever ac^pmbled to * 
subjugate a nation.' 

Were .the intercourse between Great Britain and Poland un¬ 
restricted, we should be able, by exporting manufactured goods 
of the value of 1000/., to import as much wheat as it would cost 
2000/. to raise on the poor soils now under cultivation in this 
country. Surely then, it cannot be doubted, that it would be most 
for the general advantage, that capital should be withdrawn from 
the cultivation of such soils, and invested in some more produc¬ 
tive employment, and that the corn which is now obtained from 
them, should be imported.—Such a measure would materially 
increase the command of the labouring classes over the prime 
necessary of life, and would go far to double the rate of profit, 
and consequently to prevent the efflux of capital to other coun¬ 
tries. 

In almost all the discussions which have hitherto taken place 
respecting the Corn trade, the interest of the farmer has been , 
alw&ysOonsidered as the same with that of the landlord. No¬ 
thing, however, can be more completely different. Whenever 
the real price, or the cost of production of raw produce, is in¬ 
creased; die profits of agricultural and of all other stock are 
reduced ; and, on the other hand, when the price of raw pro- 
dUce falls, profits ara augmented. The average price of corn 
in Britain, is more than three times its average price in Ken¬ 
tucky • but a Kentucky farmer, with a capital of 1000/., vfould, 
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notwithstanding, derive from it at least as much profit as ha 
v could derive from a capital of 3000/. or 4000/. employed in 
j farming in this country. It is landlords, and not farmer.?, who 
• ^eap advantage from a high real price of corn, and from the 
Cultivation or bad lands. The interest of the latter is precisely 
tlip same with the interest of the consumers; and, however 
oaradoxical it may at first appear, it is unquestionably true that 
u permanently hign price of raw produce is as certainly ruinous 
to the farmer as to the manufacturer. 

But, although we are thus decidedly of opinion that the abo¬ 
lition of the restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, is 
not merely called for on the ground of their forcing a very large 
proportion of the capital and industry of the country into a 
comparatively disadvantageous employment, but also as a means 
of relieving the country from the most oppressive and ruinous 
of all possible taxes, we think the abolition ought to be cautious¬ 
ly and carefully brought about. Time ought to be given gra¬ 
dually to withdraw capital from the poor soils now under culti¬ 
vation. And, for this purpose, it would be proper that a dimi¬ 
nishing scale of duties should be adopted. The price at which 
foreign gpiin should be admitted duty free, might be made to 
decline from 80s., its present limit, by 2s. or 3s. per quarter an¬ 
nually^ till i^reachcd 50s., when the ports might safely be thrown 
open, and the restrictive system for ever abolished-. 

But, besides the many advantages that would result from the 
increase of trade, and the reduction of taxation, consequent on 
a repeal of the Corn-Laws, a very great diminution of taxation 
might be effected, by retrenchments in other branches of expen¬ 
diture. For example, the military peace establishment of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1792, was fixed at 27,000 regular troops; 
and the whole aggregate force employed at home and in the 
Colonies, only amounted to 44,000, and the exnenae to about 
two millions. Now, however, exclusive of a yeomanry force of 
between 60,000 and 70,000, which had no existence previous to 
the late war, we maintain 60,000 regular troops in England 
and Ireland only; and the entire expense of the military de¬ 
partment is at least equal to seven millions! Here, certainty, 
a radical reform is imperatively necessary. We do not think 
it too much to affirm, that the army expenses might be reduc¬ 
ed a full half, without occasioning the least injury to the pub¬ 
lic service. It is a monstrous absurdity to contend, that four 
times the force which sufficed to preserve the tranquillity of 
the country, in very critical circumstances, and when the pub* 
lie mind was powerfully excited by the French revolution, 
Kh mild he necessary in a period of profound pence, and when 
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legitimacy is everywhere triumphant. Such an excess of force 
is not only uncalled for and unnecessary, and in the highest de¬ 
gree unconstitutional, hut is altogether incommensurate with 
the means of the country. A rigid economy is in every go*; 
virnment the first of virtues; ana in ours, it is also the mc^t 
pressing of duties. 1 $ 

In addition to the retrenchments which might be effectc ;1, 
not in the military only, but in every other branch of the pub¬ 
lic expenditure, it cannot be doubted that a very great reduc¬ 
tion of the duties affecting various commodities might be made, 
without occasioning any diminution of the revenue. When the 
real price, or the cost of production, of any commodity, is so 
great that it can only be purchased by the rich and wealthy 
classes, no reduction of duties could greatly extend its consump¬ 
tion. But it is otherwise with those commodities whose prime 
cost does not exceed the power of the great body of the people 
to become purchasers, and which are, besides, in very great re¬ 
quest. In sufch circumstances, a reduction of any heavy duty 
bv which they may be burdened, would prodigiously extent! 
tlieir consumption; and, without diminishing the revenue, won hi 
add to the comforts and enjoyments of all. 

These conclusions do not rest on theory only. Previous to 
174-4, the East India Company’s sales of Teas amounted to no 
more than about 600,000 pounds weight annually ; producing 
a revenue of about 140,000/. In the early part of 1745, an act 
was passed, by which the tea-duties w'ere very greatly reduced-; 
and, in 1746, the sales amounted to nearly two millions of pounds 
weight, and the revenue to 228,000/. But this unanswerable 
demonstration, of the superior advantages resulting to the re¬ 
venue itself from low duties, was unable to restrain the rapacity 
of the Treasury. In 1748 the duties were again increased; and 
fluctuatedgj)et\vccn that epoch and 1784, from 64 to 119 per 
cent. In tKe*last mentioned year, however, the government, 
having in vain tried every other means to prevent the smug¬ 
gling and adulteration of tea, reduced the duty from IJ9 to 12£ 
per cent.: And the revenue, instead of falling off in the propor¬ 
tion of one to ten, owing to the increased consumption, only de¬ 
clined in the proportion of one to three. The shortsightedness 
of ministers, ana the narrow and contracted policy on which 
they have almost always acted, put it out of oyir power to rer 
fer to many such conclusive instances to prove the superior 
productiveness of diminished taxation: there are, however, one 
or two others which deserve to be pointed out In 1787, the 
jl^ty on wifie and spirits was lowered 50 per cent.; but the re- 
, enuc was, notwithstanding, considerably augmented. The a- 
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vcrage annual produce of the tax on coffee, for the three year* 
previous to 1808, amounted to 166,000/. In the course of that 
year, the duty was reduced from 2s. to 7d. the cwt.; and tiic 
forage annual produce of the reduced duty for the next three 
yhirs, instead of being diminished, rose to 195,000/.!—show- 
iiqfHhat the consumption had been increased in a quadruple 
proportion, and that*the comforts of the people had been mate- 
dlv increased. 

It is plain, therefore, that a very considerable deduction might 
|>a^nade from some of the most oppressive duties, without occa¬ 
sioning any diminution of the revenue. Nor do we think that 
it is too much to expect that, although 50 per cent, were de¬ 
ducted from the duties on salt, tea, leather, soap, spirits, beer, 
French wines, &c., the revenue, instead of being diminished, 
would be increased. This, however, is a matter of very infe¬ 
rior importance. Whether these anticipations should be real¬ 
ized or not, it is indispensable that Taxation should be diminish¬ 
ed. Instead of attempting to raise the revenue to the level of 
bur present unmeasured expenditure, we must reduce our ex¬ 
penditure to the altered circumstances of the country, and make 
ft quadrate with our diminished income. Subsidiary measures 
lor lacilitorihg and encouraging emigration, and for giving every 
possiblojn’ecdom to the circulation of labour, might also be ad¬ 
vantageously adopted. But it is only from a Reduction of Tax¬ 
ation, and a total Repeal of our barbarous Restraints on the 
T{ade in Corn, that we arc to expect adequate and effectual re¬ 
lief. Neither should it be forgotten, that wc have now reached 
a period when it is no longer possible to commit faults with im¬ 
punity ; and, that the longer the work of retrenchment is de¬ 
layed, the more difficult it will be to restore prosperity to the 
country. 


Art. X. 1. Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable 
Lord Grenville in the House of' Lords v November 30//?, 
1819 , on the Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion , That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire • into the State of the Coun* 
try , and, more particularly , into the Distresses and Discontents 
prevalent in the Manufacturing Districts 9 and the Execution 
of the Laws with respect to the numerous Meetings which have 
taken place, pp.62. Murray, London. 1820. 

2 . The Substance of the Speech of the Right Honourable IV. C. 
Plunket in the House of Commons , on Tuesday , 9,‘Sd No¬ 
vember, 1819. pp. 24. Bancks, Manchester* 18^9. 

T hese two Speeches have been, for various reasons, and with 
'very different views, extremely praised, both within and 
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without the walls of the illustrious Assemblies where they were 
delivered. Lord Grenville’s authority is deservedly high, from 
his great experience of public affairs, long official life, inter-, 
course with many parties in the State, commanding, statesman-^ 
like talents, indefatigable industry, great information, and itn- 
impeached integrity. Mr Pliuiket’s reputation as an 01 $ .or 
stands justly among the most exalted of the age; and as’,he 
rarely takes part in debates, and hardly ever except upon ques 
tions connected with Ireland, the fame of his eloquence has 
been better preserved than that of almost any speaker in Parlia¬ 
ment. To obtain the sanction and the active cooperation of 
two such persons, on any question, was of great importance 
to the rash but feeble placemen who now rule this country: 1 But 
infinitely more valuable was this piece of good fortune, upon an 
occasion when every friend of Liberty—every man whosg judg¬ 
ment was neither warped by ambition, or the less noble fail¬ 
ing of impatience for promotion, or bewildered by a moment¬ 
ary alarm, was certain to be found in ardent opposition to the 
pernicious and slavish policy of the Court. The liberal anc, 1 
enlightened views which have hitherto directed both the emi- ' 
nent individuals in question, and their avowed connexion, both 
in the sunshine of Court favour, and in the less cheeifog shades' 
of retirement from office, with the great body of the Whig op¬ 
position, rendered their unfortunate concurrence in the mea¬ 
sures of the Government a consummation, perhaps more de¬ 
voutly to be wished, than readily to be expected. Unhappily for 
the country, and, we will add, for the future fame of those dis¬ 
tinguished personages themselves, this rare felicity was in store 
for the Ministers, among many other pieces of good fortune 
not to be expected in the ordinary course of events-: The admi¬ 
nistration which had subdued France, and scut Buonaparte to 
St Helena, was destined, before its close, to invade the most 


sacred parts of the Bill of Rights, and begin a censorship of the 
English Press; and the Cabinet of Messrs Addington and Bragge 
Bathurst, and Jenkinson and Pole, after marching to Paris, 
where Mr Pitt and Mr Fox could only send a spy or a flag of 
tr$€% have likewise achieved the glory of frighting two of thpir 
stoutest and most contemptuous adversaries, at home, into an 
alliance for the alteration of that Constitution which had sur¬ 
vived, all the corruptions of the last age, and the violence and 
delusions and panics of our own disastrous times. 

Thus happy in their new confederates, like skilful generals, 
these placemen turned their forces to the best account, by cry¬ 
ing up th£ir value in the most extravagant terms. Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s name and weight in the country were perpetually in their 
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mouths; he was become the chosen champion of the establish¬ 
ed order of things—the great saviour ot‘ the Constitution in 
- Church and State—he who, a few short years before, had been 
„ held up, almost as a mark for persecution, certainly as the ob- 
? for hatred and alarm to every one who regarded the safety 
ofkhe Hierarchy, and the good of the Protestant religion. Mr 
Pllnket, so lately denounced as a firebrand, and half suspect* 
"of being within the statutes of Prtcmunire for Popish con- 
i ex ions, suddenly became the very oracle to whose decisions, 
4joth in policy and law, a final appeal might be made at every 
'sta^c of the discussion. Men must have something specifick to 
which they can recur themselves, and refer their followers, in 
the/ervour of general admiration. Accordingly, it suited the 
purposes of the Government to erect the two Speeches now 
before us into their authorities and models throughout the ar¬ 
gument. Whatever might be urged on the other side, received 
a short and easy answer— 4 Look to the unanswerable Speech 
of the Noble Baron, ’ sang the Ministers in the one House.— 
The excellent, the decisive statement of the member for Dub¬ 
lin College, * responded their colleagues in the other. 

Far removed as we are from the scenes of those exalted con* 
tendons, .and reduced to take our information all in by the 
trusty sjye alone, we confess that if wc durst so far adven¬ 
ture dn ignerant provincial opinion, we should be disposed 
to marvel at the fame which these two orations have acquired, 
had we not adverted to the causes of the praise so lavishly be¬ 
stowed upon them. Nor can we admit the known effects of mis- 
reporting to be any solution of the difficulty. Lord Grenville 
himself publishes his speech. Mr Plunketts, though apparent¬ 
ly not corrected by his own hand, is nevertheless admitted to 
be given with great accuracy. Neither can it now be urged 
that the most perfect report, one which should convey to us 
every word as it was spoken, would give an unfavourable view of 
the effect of oral eloquence, on the ground that, to use Mr Fox’s 
just and admirable remark, speeches are made to be spoken, and 
not to be read : For, admitting the entire truth of this important 
saying, it is equally true, that a skilful report of a great speech 
produces a composition full of high beauties, though not of the 
highest, and certainly not of the same kind with the merits of 
spoken oratory. And accordingly, we can admire most cor¬ 
dially those inimitable specimens of masculine, chaste, epigram¬ 
matic, vehement eloquence, which Mr Piunket’s speeches on 
the Catholic question present to us as given in the Parliament¬ 
ary Debates for 1807 and 181$; and the manly, argumentative, 
and learned orations of Lord Grenville, upon the shine subject. 
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in the same valuable repository of civil history. But, compared 
with those productions, the pamphlets now before us are poor 
and degenerate indeed. Lord Grenville’s has none of his close 
reasoning, his large and liberal views of policy, his honest zeal 
fdr suffering humanity, his patriotic resistance to slavish prirS 
clples, his bold, uncompromising contempt for base and co V- 
tierlike devices: While Mr Plunket’s presents us only v^th 
such a plausible argument as some scores of barristers, in eitA v * 
end of the island, could make from a brief upon the late tu¬ 
mults ; and is peculiarly defective in the point for which it 1 * 
value was most loudly magnified, a clear or definite statement 
of the legal views of the subject. 

We trust that the great names of these two statesmen wilj be 
our excuse, for dw elling somewhat longer upon the matter of 
their Speeches, and taking notice of a tew particulars in each 
of them, as specimens of the deficiencies of which we have 
been so hardy as to complain, notwithstanding the chorus of ap¬ 
plause with which they are said to have been received by their 
admiring hearers, reechoed, or perhaps begun, by those whose, 
interest it was to hold them up to admiration. We should pre¬ 
mise, that the disappointment is considerably greater in the case 
of Mr Plunket’s than in Lord Grenville’s. 

That Noble person certainly delivers himself with hV* accuse 
lomed force. Strongly impressed with the truth ef what* he is 
stating, his language bears the impress of sincere conviction— 
of conveying tne sentiments that come from his heart; and this 
faithful transcript of cordial feeling, when it proceeds from *a 
man of strong mind, always must produce a high degree of 
eloquence.—‘ Pectus est quod disertum facit. ’ (Quintil.) But, 
unhappily, he labours, throughout the whole speech, under the 
influence of a theory, not to say a panic, which seems wholly 
to paralyze the natural strength of his understanding. He has 
fancied that the whole frame of society is about to perish by 
some moral phrensy of the people, or a large portion of the 
people; and though he thinks that it may survive the struggle, 
yet he considers the damage it must undergo in the conflict, to 
he such as make it likely that a wreck only will be saved. 
Through so distorting a medium he views every part of the sub¬ 
ject, and all that bears any relation to it. Truths which on 
every other occasion he would have admitted as self-evident, he 
now overlooks, or passes by ns doubtful, or recoils from as pe¬ 
rilous. Evils in our system of polity, which his profound 
knowledge of economics most long ago have taught him to re¬ 
gard as incalculably ruinous to the State, be underrates, or pal¬ 
liates, or i# willing to bear with, in the dread of encountering 
fi 
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some other hazards that have taken hold of his affrighted ima¬ 
gination. Remedies, of which himself has heretofore been the 
patron, in some instances, and which, in all cases, flow clearly 
from principles known to be congenial to his philosophy, he 
now unhappily views with suspicion, and turns from, wildly 
. staring to sec if any plot or stratagem lurks beneath them. His 

J m all this while impels him onward, so that he cannot look 
dily around him. ‘ Pedibus timor addidit alas. ’ It whets 
ingenuity, however, and sometimes conjures up theories from 
«««., to confirm his apprehensions ; sometimes haunts him with 
> phantoms of unreal things, with which he deals as if they were 
in actual existence. The sight is at once painful and humiliat¬ 
ing; nor could any thing but a sense of duty, in a most import¬ 
ant emergency, force us to linger over it. Nay, such is our un¬ 
feigned respect for the powerful understanding in which it has 
made such havock, that we should doubt whether the delusion 
were not ours, not his,—if w e had not, to convince us, the un¬ 
erring evidence of facts, even since the sentiments before us were 
promulgated. 

The mischief, * says Lord Grenville, * against which we arc 
low called upon to defend our country, is not merely of the 
present day; no, nor of the present year. ’ He then traces 
it to 17&G; and even that is not a sufficiently remote origin. 
He gogrback to the beginning of the French Revolution; but 
this won’t satisfy him; and he cites Mr Burke’s authority, 4 con¬ 
signed to posterity in his immortal writings, ’ to show how 6 tbnt 
terrible convulsion of the world ’ did not create, but e only call¬ 
ed forth the evil—increased it, and gave fresh vigour to its ope¬ 
ration.’ Without stopping to ask how far this doctrine is to 
carry us; how long ago it is since we ought in common pru¬ 
dence to ha.ve abandoned our free constitution, and sacrificed 
our liberties to our tranquillity; or how little of that freedom it 
can ever be safe for us at any time to enjoy—let us, with every 
veneration tor Mr Burke’s great talents, his learning and elo¬ 
quence, honestly express a doubt of the soundness of that judg¬ 
ment, which on this subject wouUl erect him into an authority, 
and draw from his extravagant theories, and the visions of bis 
most overheated imagination, oracular maxims to guide our 
conduct in the practical administration of public affairs. Such 
appeals have been but too frequent among those who were na¬ 
turally dazzled with the splendour of his rhetoric, and edified 
by the copious stores of his knowledge. But to hold him up as 
a prophet, as one who foresaw what lias happened, further than 
to form a very vague and obscure idea of the beginning of the 
Revolution—a prediction possibly fulfilled by the measures t/» 
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•which it gave rise—-betokens a singular disregard of the most 
remarkable facts now existing before our eyes. When he told 
us that the Revolution would prove a source of mischief and 
confusion> both in Fiv.nce and other countries, he proved a true 
prophet; but most people were ready to admit, that the French 
and their neighbours had much distress and disorder to wade 
through before the abuses could be destroyed which centuries 
had engendered; and it should be remembered, that he begin 
bv predicting just as confidently the annihilation of France, anu, 
as a proof of practical wisdom, assumed in discussing our army 
estimates, that our great rival was ‘ blotted out from the mey; oj 
Europe. ’ 

Then what shall we say of the final close of the drama? 
No one council of Mr Burke was ever followed, except in-one 
or two absurd expeditions of emigrants, which proved fatal; 
all his principles were disregarded in carrying on the war, 
and by no one more entirely than by Lord Grenville in both 
his administrations; yet the Revolution ended in the destruc¬ 
tion of the,French mil'tary power, without a single one of the 
neighbouring States being revolutionized; and, worst of all loi 
his authority, it lias ended in the establishment of a rational,^ 
free, happy", and improving constitution hi France, to the in¬ 
finite advantage of her vast population, and the extirpation of 
the most odious abuses ever borne by any nation.. Let us not. - 
deceive ourselves. Were Mr Burke now alive, whose name and 
authority are so familiarly cited in these discussions, he woultl 
be found an inflexible adherent of the most bigottcil, silly and 
contemptible party to be found in any civilized state. lie would 
be the steady and eloquent and uncompromising patron of the 
Ultra-Royalist faction in France he would be fulminating un¬ 
ceasingly against every thing that has been done at-the restora¬ 
tion; tfie Charter would lie his abhorrence; the toleration 
of revolutionary titles to property, in his eyes, would be sacri¬ 
lege against the Church, and robbery of the Nobility; the 
impunity of so many revolutionists, and the employment of 
gome, w'ould be denounced by him as a participation in regi¬ 
cide; the King, and those of his House who adhere to his 
Majesty, would be, above all others, charged as accomplices 
in parricide after the fact; and all France would be painted by 
his imagination,’contrary to the testimony of his own senses, 

89 plunged in the depths of hopeless misery. No man can 
read ap ( age of his * immortal’ and most eloquent and ingcui- 
^hs ipritmgs on this subject, without being convinced that such 
wotfffjlbe his position, and such his doctrines, were he now a- 
live Jnn^Ahat his cry would be loud and unceasing, for an im- 
f mediate and .universal restitution of all property,—of the old 
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privileges of Clergy and Nobility, and almost aill tlie old institu¬ 
tions—subject only to such changes as a long course of gradual 
reformation might bring about ill the lapse of ages. Such un¬ 
doubtedly was Mr Burke, whose authority as a practiced states¬ 
man we so often hear extolled,—as if no man had access to his 
writings, or could look at the events daily passing before his 
evbf- * * 

o man can read hr Speech of Lord Grenville, and not per- 
•ive that he has imbibed notions nearly allied to those of Mr 
Burke, respecting the corrupted state of the English people, 
audit he imminent dangers to which it exposes the stability of 
the Government. The maintenance of internal tranquillity 

C during war, he ascribes solely to the coercive measures of which 
he and Mr Pitt were the authors; from the restoration of 
peace, he dates -the increase of the mischief. Since that mo¬ 
ment, its progress has been, he thinks, uninterrupted. 4 Every 
4 successive period has brought only fresh menace, augment- 
‘ ed violence, more open and more ostentatious defiance of the 
4 public authority in all its branches. ’ And earnestly he calls 
Jipon all w'ho hear him, to reflect 4 bow rarely the history of 
/ any country has exhibited so rapid a progress of such a arm- 
f * 4 ger within so short a time. ’ That distress has been the cause 
\>f it, hejproadly denies; it has only, he says, been the instru- 
'ment. #ulo points the whole country as in a state bordering on 
rebellion.— 1 Our danger is no longer to be searched for in 
4 hidden consultations or secret conspiracies. It courts our 
4 notice—it obtrudes itself on our attention. Wo are daily 
4 assailed with undisguised menace, and are little removed from 
4 the immediate expectation of open violence. * To trace the 
progress of the evil, ho says, is only to reflect on the history 
c;f the French Revolution," with which its conformity is exact. 
Our agitators, according to him, have servilely, yet ostentati¬ 
ously, copied all flic proceedings in that story. The inunda¬ 
tion of the country with treasonable and irreligious publica¬ 
tions, has been the first stage in both these great convulsions. 
These have been industriously disseminated, he says, not only 

* Perhaps an example or two, of a less general nature, may show 
how liable Mr Burke was to be warped in his judgments by moral 
causes, or personal feelings. He expresses, in various parts of his 
writings on French affairs, his alarm at the proceedings of the East 
Indian interest in this country; denounces all who have made their 
fortunes in the East, and all the diplomatic body over Europe, as 
essentially and naturally Jacobins; and especially warns the country 
against being overthrown by a Bengal junto ! 
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through cities and towns, but even spread into hamlets and 
farm-houses. Nor is the evil recent:—It has been of long con¬ 
tinuance, though it has but recently reached the height of its 
enormity, and * deluged the soil with blasphemy and sedition.' 
— Mv Plunket, who only arrived in England at the meeting of 
Parliament, goes a step further than Lord Grenville, and has- 
discovered a truth, hidden from the researches of Englishmen, 
that blasphemies have been fash ion ed#by miscreants in o 
primers for the education of children, to inoculate with this 

* pestilence those helpless beings,, while receiving the first ele- 
•' ments of knowledge. * The next step, it seems, of the Eng¬ 
lish Revolution, was the same with the second stage of the 
French, thirty years before. Local societies were formed, 

‘ dubs and unions of various descriptions, sedulously organ- 
6 ized and contrived for the diffusion of these impious and dc- 

* stractive doctrines, and the establishment of an extensive con- 

* cert and cooperation.’— * And when, at last, by the unre- 

* mitted effect of all this seduction, considerable portions of the 

* multitude had been deeply tainted, their minds prepared for 

* acts of desperation, and familiarized with the thought of crimes, 

* at the hare mention of which they would before have revolt- - 
4 ed,—then it was that they were encouraged to collect together 

4 in large and tumultuous bodies,—then it was that they were 

* invited to fee) their own strength ; to estimate and to 1 display ** 

* their numerical force; and to manifest, in the face of day, their 
*' inveterate hostility to all the institutions of their country, and 

* their open defiance of all its authorities. ’ 

Thus, too, Mr Plunket plainly descries 4 a revolutionary 

* project, ripe for execution ; 9 he sees that ‘ sedition and blas- 
4 phemy are the instruments by which it works; that open 

* Force is to be employed for its accomplishment and while 
Be admits the great body of the people to be sound; yet he 
apprehends that the attempt, though it may fail, will produce 
incalculable misery to the country:—For he argues, that the 
revolution in contemplation is. not one upon any principle, or 
conducted by talents, or property, or ratik ; but' 4 a revolution 

* for revolution’s sake, to be achieved by letting loose the phy- 

* sioal force of the country against its constituted authorities, 

4 to lake away the property of the rich and to distribute it 
4 among a rabble, previously freed from the restraints of mo- 

* ral and religious reeling. * In support of this doctrine, 4 he 
•jffeelg- sufficient confidence at once to express his opinion, with- 
^#dt waiting for evidence;’ because he says that ‘the facts 
‘ Are of public notoriety, known and seen by every man who 
4 don? not chuse to shut his eyes. ’ Lord Grenville takes the 
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history of our Revolution) in like manner, from common fame 
and public notoriety; and stops not to examine documents. 

Now it happens, rather unluckily, that the evidence brought 
forward by the Ministers to justify their violent proceedings, falls 
extremely short of ail the assertions which these two speakers 
so easily draw from the 1 universal notoriety’ of the facts. 
They appear to have thought that the work of legislation should 
Oconee nave been proceeded in, without any inquiry, either in 
i\ Committee, or by papers submitted to Parliament. They 
knew enough, it seems, by means of * notoriety ; ’ and deemed 
it needless to go further! Unluckily, they who did go further, 
fared worse; tor the documents contradict most of the great 
positions laid down by the Alarmists ; and do not, in any one 
nmteria! respect, prove their case. It is of essential import¬ 
ance, that we should advert a little more in detail to this evi¬ 
dence, in giving the History of this Alarm, as we formerly un¬ 
dertook to record that of the year 1817. If we shall ever live 
to see the country cured of its truly mortifying, we may say 
humiliating* propensity, to be the easy dupe of such panics 
os often as a tottering government finds its account in raising 
them, this salutary change can only be wrought by soberly re¬ 
flecting upon the past, recalling to mind the stories told, and 
examining these at a season when, the panic having subsided, 
reason*in ay be allowed to operate, and demonstrate their false¬ 
hood ; or* at least, by showing that the event has disproved 
them. 

. There is a very material difference to be observed between 
the late alarm, and the others which have been industriously 
propagated in our times. In those formed cases, thepanic was 
deemed necessary to preserve the existing ministry. The course 
of public events, and, above all, their own misconduct or inca¬ 
pacity, had made the placemen of the day tremble for their 
patronage or power; they raised* therefore* a cty that sedition 
threatened the. monarchy; or that an invasion was impending, 
while a domestick enemy was ready to cooperate with France; 
Or that the Church wqs in danger from the Pope; and* latterly, 
that property was in jeopardy from the Spencean Philanthro¬ 
pists : And, under the cover of these delusions, they secured 
their own retreat from the difficulties of. their situation; getting 
the country to rally round themselves*—and requiting it, by leav¬ 
ing it in the same difficulties as before* with the lost of somfe 
branch of its liberties. In all these former cases, however, the 
unconstitutional acts, or violent measures, which wre adopted 
ill such emergencies, were only desired as .a means of increasing 
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the panic, not for their own sakes; and, accordingly, they were 
made tem /wary,-—because, in point of fact, their authors cared 
not if they expired and were forgotten as soon as they had serv¬ 
ed the turn of thickening the plot, frightening the timid, and 
making all good alarmists regard the danger of the existing ad¬ 
ministration as synonymous with the overthrow of the State. 
This was remarkably proved both in 1812 and i 817- In/he 
former year, our commercial embarrassments, the silly and nr 
mischievous policy pursued with regard to America, and the 
unexpected loss of the only able debater in the cabinet, con¬ 
spired to shake the ministry to its foundation. Some discon¬ 
tents in the manufacturing districts, and the violent proceedings 
of persons combined against machinery, were made the ground 
of having secret committees appointed; and their Reports re¬ 
commended several measures of legislation, under which it 
would be difficult to show that p.ny thing has ever since been 
done. In a few months the whole was forgotten : and, at this 
moment, vsry few persons recollect that 1812 was a year of 
alarm. In 1817, the agricultural and trading interests were re¬ 
duced to a state of unprecedented depression; and rational men 
generally required a change of men and of policy. Their de¬ 
mands were straightway met with a plot; and, as some variety* 
was now absolutely necessary to season the thrice-told tale, an ' 
alarm was cunningly, but most clumsily raised, that a scheme- 
had been formed to seize the property of the rich, and divide it 
among the poor. To discomfit the supposed authors of the con¬ 
spiracy, bills were passed, on the usual Reports of Secret Com¬ 
mittees. The British Legislature was actually reduced to the 
humiliating employment of enacting laws against some halt' 
dozen wretched fanatics, in the lowest stage of poverty and im¬ 
becility ; and the country was desired to rejoice iiv having es¬ 
caped from a plot to destroy it, by means of a revolutionary 
treasury of a few pounds, a magazine of bullets in the foot of 
an old stocking, and a force of cavalry,- the mounting of which 
was to depend upon die supply of generous steeds to be drawn 
from our hackney-coach stands. In both these cases, the whole 
object was to keep alive the panic of the country until the panic 
of the ministers should subside; and the measures were only va¬ 
lued for their subserviency to this end. 

It has certainly been otherwise upon the late occasion. A 
design seems to have been formed of at once strengthening the 
existing ministry by means of the alarm excited, and pemh- 
nentiy abridging the liberties of the people, and increasing the 
power of the Crown. The danger to the administration arose- 
priii^pailji' from our financial embarrassments, and from the 
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universal reprobation of their conduct in the affair of Manches¬ 
ter. But to secure their places against the effects of these unto¬ 
ward circumstances, was not the only purpose to which the 
alarm might be applied. The 4 Radicals ’ were capable of 
rendering far more lasting and valued service to their country. 
4 Jacobin , * become a stale phrase, was now varied; and many 
wyfthy men, in the enjoyment of piuch lucrative preferment, 
Jjfegan to flatter themselves with the pleasing prospect of deriv¬ 
ing as much profit from 4 Radicalism , ’ as they had in past 
times, the golden era of the French Revolution, drawn from 


shouting * Jacobinism,’ and campaigning against the 4 d am r slick 
cnc.nr/. * There is always a certain class of persons, high in sta- 
tu5nVmd well provided with treasure, to whom those vulgar, 
^loisy, indelicate things, called popular meetings, are an object of 
fastidious disgust, and, indeed, of perennial alarm. When the 
multitude is assembled, they are strong and make themselves 
respected; a certain deference becomes due to those who indi¬ 


vidually are our inferiors; and they do in fact possess a power 
which it requires the vigilance of the magistrate in executing 
the hnv of the land, to render safe for the pubiick peace. With 
such habitual alarmists, any measure must always find favour 
yvhich affords a prospect of bringing to an end wlial tliey real- 
Jy think"hurtful to the country, because they feel it unpleasant 
to themselves.* The same persons mortally hate a free press; 
they arc shocked at its licentious attacks upon private character; 
and, far from pardoning these faults in consideration of its po¬ 
litical services, they regard those services to the cause of Liberty 
as no small aggravation of the principal offence. Measures for 
restraining newspapers, accordingly, are hailed by our alarmists 
as eminently wholesome; and, when these are combined with 
I restrictions upon pubiick meetings, there is such a semblance of 
general views, of large policy, of systematic vigour, as perfectly 
captivates and dazzles their moderate understandings. It is in 
vain that you call for proofs of new danger; they have it luith- 
/«,—in their perpetual fears and constitutional squeamish.ness. 
In vain you ask those habitual eulogists of the English Constitu¬ 
tion, whether it has provided no remedy for such obvious evils, 
and how in past times, we, have been saved from their devasta¬ 
tion. The answer is silent contempt—or a charge of disaffec¬ 
tion. , In vain you propose the equal and unsparing enforce¬ 
ment of thp.se laws which ; brought us through the dangers* of 
domestick rebellion, foreign attack, and a disputed succession, 
tor a wholecentury,— and of the French Revolution, and its [dots 
and its wars* tor thirty years. To execute the old 4aw has in 
it nothing new, and therefore nothing satisfactory ;Viey have 
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forked themselves into a belief that the danger is novel, and 
they can only find comfort in its being met ny a new code of 
police and or punishment. Thus it has happened, we are verily 

E ersuaded, that the blind supporters of Government, far front 
eing scared by the late changes in our Statute book, are dis¬ 
appointed at piore violent alterations not having been propound¬ 
ed, and discontented at the large concessions in each measure, 
extorted by the strenuous efforts of the Opposition, 

Not only has the object now appeared for the first time to be 
changed, and a party to have grown up to power, whose prin¬ 
ciple is the permanent alteration of the Constitution to one'less 
free; but the mode of carrying on the plan of alarm has bee,»? . 
materially varied. The publick, and even the Parliament, c'buld 
no longer bear the gross delusion of pretended inquiries by 
• Secret Committees, which the ministry first packed with their 
tried supporters, and then fed with such evidence as it suited 
their own views to produce: thus securing a favourable Report 
as matter of absolute certainty. Any examination of papers, 
without seeing and questioning the authors, would no longer/ 
satisfy those who deemed inquiry requisite at all; and the ballot* 
had, from frequent use and fVequent exposure to ridicule, bo- . 
come a term not to be used with the due gravity of countenance. - 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus , too, and its accoi^iplicrv 
the Bill of Indemnity, had been too recently tried 1 , and too de¬ 
cidedly condemned at the last general election, to make any 
such measures of restriction tolerably safe; especially as they 
must, in conformity with the new scheme of Government, be 
made lasting, if not perpetual, Accordingly, the ministers sa¬ 
tisfied themselves with producing a number of papers, as proofs 
of tbeir conspiracy; and upon these they at once founded the 
first chapter of their Code of Imperial Law, 

It seems obvious, that this course of proceeding is liable to 
every objection; and is in all respects less consistent, without 
being in any manner more satisfactory than the line proposed 
by Lord Grenville and Mr Plunket, of resting upon the gene¬ 
ral notoriety: of the facts,—in other words, upon something made 
tin of light and shade; partly of what we see, partly of what 
tve Bear by report | a little of what we know, and a great deal of, 
■what we know nothing at all about5—-a very vague ground of le¬ 
gislation, it is true, and a most sorry foundation upon which to 
btiild great and lasting changes in the Constitution m the country; 
but not in reality one iota improved in solidity by the addition of 
selected scraps of paper flung upon the tables of the Two Houses, 
without i#y confronting, or cross-examination whatever, and 
jhf without a disclosure of the names of the authors^ 
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Upon die former occasions the evidence was suppressed; the 
publick saw nothing but the Reports of the Selected Committees, 
and were left to conjecture the force of the arguments by seeing 
the effects which they produced upon the minds of the chosen 
inquirers. Now the contrary course is" pursued; the farce of 
an inquiry, where there can be no examination, is given up* 
aril such evidence is produced as would have been sufficient,, be¬ 
fore a Committee, to obtain the Report desired by tin* Mui- 
' steis, we will venture to say, whatever that might be. li» some 
respects, this is a more fair method of proceeding; but it :*lso 
has'its advantages for the Government, who thus avoid recoid- 
their own description of the plot which they wish the c. un- 
*try\o believe in. Formerly we had the great benefit of seeing, 
Jan the Reports of the Secret Committees, the portrait of the 
danger which was asserted to exist, and which was said to jus¬ 
tify the measures proposed; from whence we derived the power 
of afterwards comparing the picture with the reality, as disclos¬ 
ed by the event, in the course of a few weeks or months; and 
the result of this comparison, both in IS 12 and 1817, w;c. quite 
fatal to the accuracy of the conclusions drawn by the Secret 
Committees; or to the credit of the evidence laid before them, 


V—or, it may be, to both. This opportunity we have not in the 
-present Instance; but are left to collect the impression intend¬ 
ed tol»e conveyed by the Ministers, of the kind and magnitude 
of the peril, from the evidence itself and from their own state¬ 
ments in debate, and the published Speeches of their supporters, 
the two most considerable of which are now before us. 


Before going at all into that evidence, it is fit that we should 
very generally remind the reader of the delusions which the 
Committees of iM2 and 1817 propagated or shared, supported 
* in all likelihood by much the same sort of documents as lho.se 
promulgated on the present occasion. The extreme thought¬ 
lessness of those who can once more be deceived by such stones, 
and the incredible assurance of those who can challenge credit 
for them, will thus^he better be made manifest- 

Both these Reports describe an extensive, and most danger¬ 
ous conspiracy, as having been formed, and almost reached a 
state of maturity. In both, the explosion is represented as upon 
the eveof bursting forth and overwhelming the country: Yet, 
strange to tell, five years had elapsed between the dates of the 
two documents : so that we are gravely told to believe in schemes 
like these, confided to hundreds of thousands, and yet kept 
profoundly secret; ripe for execution, and yet standing still 
year after year-—contrary to the whole nature of and de¬ 
signs and plots from the* beginning of time. 
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mil tee of 1812 indulge themselves in the most flowery descrip¬ 
tions of the extent and perfection of discipline already attained 
by the disaffected all over the manufacturing districts of York¬ 
shire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire, (from whence, 
they innocently remark, * the contagion has spread to Carlisle.’) 
They inarch, it is said, in corps of S00, well armed; * place 
‘ ipounted parties in advance, with drawn swords, and the sa^ne 
‘ number of men also mounted as a rear guard. ’ They assem¬ 
ble in the night ‘ on heaths and commons, taking the usual mi- 
‘ litary precautions of paroles and counlersighs ; calling over 
‘ their muster rolls by numbers, not by names; obeying leaders 
‘ in disguise; placing sentries to give the alarm if any suspect- 
‘ ed person approaches; and dispersing instantly at the firing 

* of a gun, or other signal agreed upon ; sometimes also using 

* signals by rockets or blue lights, which Enable them to com- 

* municate from one of their parties to the other. ’ It js tlye 
less to be wondered at, that so well disciplined an army should 
have been able * to levy contributions in money, which serves 

* the double purpose of support, and of inducement to persons 

* to join them, ’ (we suppose by recruiting bounty and the 
marching guinea.) Of course, they have not been unmindful of 
the essential duty of great commanders, the establishment of- 
magazines; they have, we find, for a long time, been plundering 
all the country of arms, powder and lead, for casting into'balls; 
in some districts ‘ the arms of all the peaceful inhabitants have 

* been swept away by these armed bands;’ and at one place 
(Sheffield) they attacked the depot of the local militia, destroy¬ 
ing part, and carrying off some of the arms found there. If such 
be the perfection of the Military system of this new European 
power, whose dominions extend through the centra] counties of 
the Island of Britain, its Civil polity is in a state no less advuu-V 
ced. * A Secret Committee is the great mover of the whole 
‘machine;* societies, in subordination each to its own secret 
committee, are formed everywhere; ‘ delegates pass continually 

‘ from place to place to concert their, plans; * and ‘ signs are 
‘ arranged by which the persons engaged in these conspiracies 
‘ arc known to each other. ’ The most horrid oaths again form, 
as it were, the Liturgy of the community, binding each other toy 
mischief, and assassination, and secrecy; nor is it possible, in 
consequence of those acts, and the system of jtei ror established, 
tp bring any one engaged in these affairs to justice, 

$uch is the phantom conjured tip by the Committee of IS 12! 
;No$« f no one is silly enough to contend, that the Arms and Oaths 
then||iasscd, could have the i*lightest effect in dissolving or 
^jpiPt^^Siigr^pjan so deep laid anti &o well matured#-—tiie more 
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especially as hardly any thing was done under those acts. Yet, 
in a few months, no one recollected the existence cither of 
phantom or report; the new military power was * blotted out 
from the map ’ of England ; of its civil government, ‘ etiam pe- 
riere mince. ’ The special commission held at York the ensuing 
winter, for trying offences connected with machinery (as they all 
were), found no difficulty in trying aiid.convieUng'some dozens 
of their ringleaders by the old law of the land; not one witness 
was molested for his testimony, nor a magistrate for his exer¬ 
tions; and the evidence of the Crown, in some most important 
particulars, directly falsified the statements in the Reports of 
the Secret Committees. * 

'^'■'Unfortunately all this deception, so successfully practised, 
mid so satisfactorily exposed, was forgotten in 1817 —to such a 
degree, that there was as much alarm excited by the leading of 
jLhc oath in Parliament, as if it were a mere novelty—no one re¬ 
collecting that a copy of the self-same oath is given in the Reports 
of 1812. The Committee of 1817 begin with a terrific descrip¬ 
tion of the plan formed for attacking and seizing London; the 
Tower and Rank were to be invaded; the different barracks 
taken; the prisons opened, and their inmates armed: And ail 
this was not sufficiently extensive—for it is represented as only 
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being ‘ part of a general plan of rebellion and insurrection. 

jc^ehem^ it seems, extended all over tin 1 country, both Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, looking to ‘ the leading persons in London ’ 
for orders and example. Clubs were everywhere formed under 
flic names of ‘ Hampden ’ and ‘ Union ’ Clubs, ostensibly for 
Reform,—and by many of their members only known as connect¬ 
ed with that object, but designed by others to connect the mem¬ 
bers of the conspiracy. A Spenccan Society is described as en¬ 
gaged in plans of dividing the land, and destroying the funds; 
and a general system ot propagating sedition and blasphemy, 
by cheap publications, is stated to be pursued. 

The acquittal of the persons charged with the famous Lon¬ 
don Plot, was the first blow which this notable story required; 
its details were found to be too ridiculous to deserve one mo¬ 
ment’* credit. The,Speu^eans were next found to amount i:s 
all to less than a dozen, headed by a worthy brace-maker; and 
the errors of this little sect were discovered to be of a religion.* 
but fanatical cast. , No one since that time has ever had the 
courage to pretend a dread of the Spenceans; the bare men- 

I IF , 

* See the remarkable instance of Mr IJorsefalfs murder, in our 
Journal for, April 1817, where the particulars of lhc^mi>tatc::K-td 
Retailed. , 
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tion of whose name would, now, prone as we stiH are to alarm, 
excite a smile in the most loyal company in the land: Yet three 
years have not elapsed since they formed the principal features 
in the Plot of the Season; their reveries were cited in Ministe¬ 
rial Speeches; their tenets, equally hostile to landholders and 
stockholders. Mere held up by committees to the intimidation of 
both; a grave and solemn statute was passed to put them down; 
and the dread of them actually formed the rn-iin ground of sus- 

? ending the Habeas Carpus Act for a year. The attack on the 
'rince Regent’s person was carefully connected by the same 
Reports with the general conspiracy; and the com tiers repre¬ 
sented it as made with a pistol and slugs, untii the most posi^ 
tive demonstration proved the physical impossibility of a buffet 
making two holes, by rebounding on the perpendicular glass of a< 
carriage. But a truly remarkable circumstance was, that the Re¬ 
bels ot 1817 seemed to have no arms, nor ammunith n, nor drill? 
ing, nor other military organization; a tumultuous meeting at 
Spafields, and a riot in some gunsmiths* shops, were their only 
tactics; so that the armies, the magazines, the treasure, the ex¬ 
cellent discipline both of horse and foot, which had rendered the 
Land of Lud so formidable to the neighbouring powers in 1812, 
bad entirely disappeared; and this mighty st 'te had sunk into y 
total oblivion, so as not even to be commemorated by the Secret 
Reporters—a melancholy example of the vicissitudes of Einpiifc! 
This military commonwealth, however, had been, it seems, melt¬ 
ed into a civil community of many hundreds of thousands, all 
finked in secret associations, and moved at will by the power of 
a London Committee. They Mere even represented as begin¬ 
ning to arm themselves, though no explanation whatever was 
given how they had come to lose their former equipments. But 
a formidable, though not a very unexpected enemy, soon be¬ 
gan his operations against this confederation, in the shape of a 
plentiful harvest; and, b&fore the end of the year 1817, no more 
was heard of plots, armings, central bodies, combined opera¬ 
tions, and Spcncean schemes, than if Select Committees had 
never been. 

Here let us pause, to mark the strange passion for political 
nlnrm that seems so deeply rooted in the people of this country,, 
excited almost at the will of their rulers; again and again agi¬ 
tating them to acts of violence, blinding them to the grossest 
impostures, beguiling them of all regard to their dignity or their 
interest; changing onlyJts object or. its direction, but always 
ready to rise at the call of those who can serve their own ends 
py reproducing it; and so entirely independent of reason, that 
no exoeriafice of its groundlessness one vear. seems to cure the 
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general predisposition to indulge in it the next. We might 
naturally imagine, that when the stories of 1812 were so com¬ 
pletely exposed—when the mere lapse of time had shown the im¬ 
possibility of the plots then reported to be ripe for execution-— 
the people, thus undeceived, would have been more slow to 
believe in similar fictions five years after; and, when this second 
delusion bad been dispelled, it might well have been deemed 
a hopeless task to attempt the revival of it, under a new name, 
in three years more. The fable of the wolf represents most 
men as apt to feel too great security after having been deluded 
with false alarms; but, however unfounded our national panics 
miay prove, the oftener they prevail, and the more groundless 
I they turn out, we seem only the more prone to be seized with 
I them time after time, and to act under the influence of eiich 
succeeding terror, as if all the former had been found to pro- 
feed from the rational apprehension of real perils. This pecu¬ 
liarity of our character, is perhaps in some degree owing to the 
free constitution, which makes every man more or less a politi¬ 
cian ; and thus enlisting the feelings of all in the discussion of 
each question, subjects the operations of the publick mind to 
something like the agitations of a multitude, or a popular assem¬ 
bly. Yet more is required to account for such a succession of 
wJ el us ions; for certainly, though the people may err once or 
Wldf, and (faring a season persist in their mistake, they correct 
themselves if let alone, and become wise and rational by ex¬ 
perience, unless pains arc taken to keep them in error. But 
when the great influence of Government in all its departments 
throughout the country, is considered, we shall understand the 
facilities which the Ministers of the day always possess, when 
they are desirous of propagating a temporary delusion. Not 
only the avowed agents of power are everywhere at work, speak¬ 
ing the same language, and using their direct authority to en¬ 
force their doctrines; not only the press is at work weekly and 
daily to repeat, with every gross exaggeration, and even all the 
resources of the most shameless fabrication, the tale of terror 
which its patrons wish to have borne round the land; but all the 
adherents of the system, from expectation, or recollection, or 
mere vanity and love of importance, are eternally echoing the 
cry proceeding from above, ft serves to silence their honest but 
annoying adversaries—it is better than a thousand arguments— 
it enables them to triumph for the moment, by hunting down as 
disaffected all who are slow to believe; and experience tells 
them how little risk they run, of being discredited at any one 
jtime by former convictions of falsehood or of folly.* 

typ afo now to see the application of thesr^j^ii “ir^s to the 
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Jate alarm, closely resembling the former panics in all its essen*. 
lial particulars, except the more dangerous purposes to which 
it has been made subservient. vVe must j1rcmi.se, that nothing 
can be further from our intention than to deny that a general 
discontent has for some years prevailed through the country; 
that it has been on the increase of late; that it csju'cially infects 
populous districts, like those where manufactures are spread; 
that it is ready to he turned by factious and unprincipled de¬ 
magogues to dangerous purposes; that when distress prevails, 
it is always most to be dreaded; and that, to secure the peace 
of the State against its effects, demands the vigilant care of the 
Executive Government. Whatever be the more remote origin 
of this spirit, we conceive the loud of taxation under which the 
community labours, to be the chief proximate cause of its in¬ 
creased diffusion, to which we may add, the generally prevail¬ 
ing distrust of the Government, from the alternate harshness 
and feebleness of its measures, and their consistency only in one 
point, a resolute, unfeeling, insulting denial of all redress of 
grievances, -ail economical reform, and all improvement, how¬ 
ever moderate, in the representative system. That the old law 
of the land was amply sufficient to cope with the disaffected, 
liatl it been administered by steady hands, and accompanied 
with the spirit of' conciliation, we .hold to be equally nia-* 
infest; and the folly of believing in any conspiracies b£y....u 
the one which we have been describing, must appear plain, 
if we only attend to the proofs on which, in an evil hour for 
their own case, and contrary to the sounder advice of Lord 
Grenville and Mr Plunket, the Ministers have choosed to 
rest it. 

At the beginning of last July, the acting magistrates for the 
Manchester district, appear to have announced to the Govern¬ 
ment their apprehensions that ‘some alarming insurrection was 
in contemplation. * They distinctly state the existence of great 
distress; and justly observe, that fc when the people are op- 
6 pressed with' hunger, they do not wonder at their giving ear 
‘ to any doctrines which they arc told will redress their griev- 
‘ ances : ’—a circumstance very much overlooked both by Lord 
Grenville and Mr Plunket,* who assert, that the disaffection 
is .unconnected with distress, ami whose view of the subject 
would, therefore, have been.materially aided by proceeding upon 
* the notoriety of the facts, * and "producing no documents at 
alb, The saints magistrates add their expectations of ‘ a gene- 
‘ ral rising at no distant period, * and mention two meetings as 
in preparation : But it 4 * important to remark, that they speak of 
dlstf the harangues of demagogues, as the onlu grounds of 
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their apprehension; advert, to no combination or secret plots; 
and make no use whatever of the word ‘conspiracy.’ In a 
fortnight after tins, they adopted the excellent precaution of 
forming an armed association, to aid the civil power in keeping 
the peace; and, when the Manchester meeting on the .9 th of 
August was advertised, for the purpose of chasing a Member of 
Parliament, or Legislatorial Attorney, they widely gave warn¬ 
ing to the people that such a proceeding was illegal. Tin.-, pru¬ 
dent measure too had the desired eficct; a notice was issued that 
no such meeting would be held; and another meeting, on the 
subject of reform only, was called for the Kith, after a formal 
requisition had been given in to the Borough lieove to >iiim- 
ruhi one, and he had declined. (Papas laid before Parliament, 
wp. 5, 9, 10.) 

’ About ten days before this fatal day, we find the Magistrates 
communicating to Government the information that drilling 
was going on ‘ very extensively, ’ and at the same time that 
‘ flags and caps of liberty ' were provided in the neighbouring 
towns, evidently for adorning their processions. £50011 after, 
depositions are transmitted respecting the system of drilling; 
and these testimonies deserve our ino«t serious attention. They 
are thirty-scotn in number, of which nine only are given ivit/i 
tfhc names of the informants, the remaining twenty-eight being 
di s tin g uished, only by the letters of the alphabet; and of the 
nvuT which appear in their real names, four are the examina¬ 
tions of persons taken in the act of drilling, and the other five 
SGem to have been spies sent by the Magistrates. But it is most 
material to observe how differently the nameless witnesses 
speak, and how much more strong these statements are. The 
persons with names, all, with one exception, speak of drilling 
in small bodies, and either at seven in the morning, or in the 
evening before nightfall. The anonymous deponents speak of 
meetings in the dead of the night, and in great numbers, and 
with a degree of discipline of which no mention is made by the 
others. Thus B. C. (Papers, p. 19.) describes an assemblage 
early in the morning at Tandle Hill thus;—we give it as a spe¬ 
cimen. 

‘, There was a concourse of two or three thousand ; of which num¬ 
ber there were upwards of seven hundred who were drilling in com¬ 
panies , by marching both in slow, quick, and double quick time, and 
in eyery other respect went through the usual evolutions of a regi¬ 
ment ; that each company might contain from fifty to sixty men, ami 
were commanded by a person in the character of a captain; that when 
thci) were ordered'to fire, it was immediately followed by a clap tf hands 
throughout the line ; that, out of the number who were met, 1 knew 
a few.Persons who.reside in Cromnton and its neighbourhood ; but. 
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of tlie men who were acting as drill-serjeants, or officers of com* 
panics, I know nothing; yet,Jrom my knowledge of military discipline* 

I am satisfied they were persons capable of organizing a regiment} 
that, whilst I was on the ground, I heard persons say , that they 
(meaning the parties in drill) were Jit to contend with any regular 
troops , only that they wanted arms; and, in the evening of yester¬ 
day, a man told me who had been at Tandle Hill, and who said he 
had been drilled that day, that a similar meeting would take place next 
Sunday , but that would be the last ; that the persons remained on the 
ground until about seven o'clock, having been there upwards of three 
hours; and the whole of this time was devoted to drilling. * p. 19. 

Now, we entreat the reader who may have recovered his 
sober senses, as well as him who never lost them, to remark two 
very material things in this willing and even zealous informant’s 
story. The drill meeting which was to take place next Sunday 
was to be the last, says B. C.; and he intends that his employers- 
should conclude (nor did they disappoint him), that the time 
for taking the field was then to come, and all this discipline to 
be turned to account in actual campaign with the * regular 
troops.' Bat * next Sunday * was the 15th of August, the jurat 
of the affidavit being the 9th; and the day after that was the 
Manchester Meeting; so that the plain meaning of the whole was, 
that these drillings were intended to teach the parties from the 
villages and neighbouring towns to form their procession in r . 
more orderly and magnificent manner on that $ny, wljen - i 
further occasion for such discipline would ccasc. Again, 11 C. 
says, that only 700 of the 2000 or S000 persons present, were en¬ 
gaged in drilling; therefore, the conspirators who were planning 
ana preparing their traitorous designs, were actually levying 
war against the King, before a crowd of near two thousand spec¬ 
tators. Surely such kinds of High Treason are not very likely 
to overturn a State. If such overt-acts (we may well call them) 
should be laid with a proditorie , the term would seem applied 
rather to a betraying of the plot, than the duty of allegiance. 

Passing over such discrepancies between the anonymous gen¬ 
tlemen, as that one could count 400 or 5Q0 men at drill in tho* 
dark, 1 nt the same time that another could sec nothing (p. 21.); 
and such improbabilities, as that a person should, in giving his 
first account of a nightly meeting, leave out almost all the most 
remarkable particulars, and then make a supplementary affida-^ 
vit of them two days afterwards (p. 22.),—we may take notice 
of the depositions of three unknown persons (p. 21.), who all 
describe a night drill in such a manner as can leave no manner 
of doubt in any one’s mind that the object of those concerned in 
innocent^ according to their notions, and that it was tp 
prepare, them for bearing part in a procession on the 16th;—the 
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Captain, after exercisin Ms men, having announced to them 
that ‘ their mealing w:j* put off, on account of their paper being 
illegals but that this wcuM tr-v* them more time, and that they 
would want a colour , end twelve young ladies to carry it! * 
Another witne-v, describes* a drill, or parade, or field-day (for 
it does rot exactly appear whit h), as being held near the high¬ 
way, and relates the march of the persons concerned in com¬ 
panies on the road itself, he having seen and conversed with 
them from the mail-coach, then passing through them (p. 25). 
"Nor is there one single deposition, even from the anonymous 
witnesses, that gives the least impression of any mystery or con- 
cealYnent being used in the whole course of the se proceedings. 
Their object appears to have always been openly avowed, be¬ 
fore Strangers, in crowds, and upon the highways; and against 
Ahis incontestable evidence of facts, we are desired to set such 
testimony as that of three persons, who, without swearing to any 
fact at all, except generally to night drills, take upon them to 
say, upon their oaths, that the intent of that drilling is * to 
‘ qualify them for hostile purposes, against the Government of 
‘ the country, and against the peace of our Lord the King, 
* his crown and dignity, and to the disturbance of them these 
‘ informants, * (p. 15.)—words evidently prepared for them by 
womc Attorney, or Justice’s clerk, who’mistook the work he was 
upo n, an<| added to a Deposition the hub-end of an Indict¬ 
ment; 


But wc should be glad to know, in general, why the name* 
of. all these twenty-eight personages are suppressed ? What 
risk can they run by being known ? The Magistrates and 
Constables all appear’ in their proper characters, and seem to 1 
apprehend no evil, though they arc far more the objects of at¬ 
tack than their more obscure neighbours. Several even of the 
spies are named at full length; and one man who had actually 
been maltreated for spying, and threatened with death if he in¬ 
terfered again, is yet not afraid of coming forward with his tes¬ 
timony, and signing his name to it. Can any good reason be 
imagined for keeping back all the others ? Have we not a 
right to conjecture, either that they would be found persons not 
of the best character and credit, or that their stories would be 
contradicted by responsible witnesses? Above all, it is most 
unaccountably that such meetings as those on the highway and 
at Tandle Hills/ should not be described by any of the hun¬ 
dreds, and even thousands, who were present os spectators, and 
some two or three of whom might have been expected to give 
the account of what they saw and heard, it may safely be as¬ 
serted, that they who prepared a case resting on scraps of de* 
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po«iti6ns vouched by no names, may lay their account with an 
inference being drawn extremely unfavourable to their good 
faith. The} mav expect to he told that thev have good reasons- 
for suppressing so much; end they seem to do a foolish rind hl-« 
consistent thing in giving such evidence at all, unless they chusc 
to tell nioie about it; for while they admit the necessity of 
proof, they in truth do little or nothing to furnish it. 

All inquiry,—in short all methods of informing the Legislature 
of the country must, needs be futile, except one,—the examination 
of witnesses: And, unless the subject is such ns to admit of this 
species of investigation, it is infinitely better to allow measures to 
be adopted on the responsibility of the Executive Government 
alone, than to deceive the nation with the mockery of evidence. 
The kind ol tribunal before which the examination shall take 
place, is comparatively of little moment; whether before the-* 
Houses of Parliament openly, or, where the subject requires 
secrecy, before a Select Committee, to whom the discretion 
mav he entrusted, of withholding facts in some cases, and con¬ 
cealing uameft in others, as has been done in the most delicate 
of all inquiries those concerning the affairs of the Bank. 
But that those who are to judge, should see those whose testi¬ 
mony is to guide their decision, seems a proposition too self- 
evident to require, or even to admit of demonstration. Even 
if the Ministers were suffered to pack the Committee, sonici. 
thing like the truth must be elicited from examining witnesses ; 
whereas, if the Committee be as fairly named as possible, no¬ 
thing but deception can result from their labours, if they are 
only to read such documents as the Ministers select to suit then- 
own views, and are not to have the power of putting a single 
question, or seeing a deponent, or even kuowing jps name. 
The fairest ComUpttec must thus be wholly in the hands of the 
persons who pack the Green Bag, as much as if those persons 
had packed the Committee also. To take an example from the 
mistakes of the Committee in 1812; the false statement that 
Mr Horsefall was murdered in the face of day, before a multi¬ 
tude who rejoiced in his massacre, never could have been made, 
had the Committee, instead of reporting upon the contents of 
letters and reports from*Magistrates, seen the person who gave 
the account, or had the power to call before them one or two y 
by-standers to contradict him,* for, in all probability, the least 
cross-examination would have shown the story^to bfc ,a fiction; 
and no one could have confirmed it, because there were so few 
people near, that there was only a single passenger who could 
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crs. In the same manner, many of the loose stories, rumours, 
and surmises, which the depositions of this year contain, if sifted 
by the smallest rigour of cross-examination, Would have ceased 
to afford the least ground for believing in a systematic conspiracy* 
But the depositions, or rather such portions of them, and of their 
secret correspondence, as suited their own purpose, were laid 
fcefore Parliament, without any of the checks which an exa- 
nrinotion would have afforded, before the most partial Commit¬ 
tee that could have been packed. 

We now resume this Evidence, such as it is; and, passing 
over* the too well known events of the 16th of August, we may 
advert to the state of the other discontented counties. Each 
; top we take will now tend to dissipate whatever portion of 
ill arm may seem to arise from Lancashire,—for the whole case 
of the Government and the Alarmists is to be found there; 
ahd wherever greater forbearance was shown, the danger seems 
to have subsided of itself. 


At Birmingham a meeting was held on the 12th July, for a 
purpose clearly illegal—the choice of a Member of Parliament 
without the King's writ. The worthy Magistrate who records 
*its proceedings, begins by stating, that it ‘ was not attended 
4 \ with any breach of the peace, and that the whole assemblage 
* t'j|d rjuietly dispersed before seven o’clock, ’ the hour of meet¬ 
ing having been nominally three. He adds, that the proces¬ 
sion and ceremonies were ridiculous; the speeches far more 
moderate than in other places, and confined to the topics in 
vogue with Reformers; and that the whole members who at¬ 
tended, did not exceed 10,000, including a great portion of 
Jromen and children, although the meeting had been repre¬ 
sented as consisting of 25,000. The attendance of women and 
children, also, at the Manchester meeting, and their .accom¬ 
panying the processions which came from the country, affords 
a strong presumption, rebutted by no one ascertained fact, that 
those who took part in it had conceived no designs whatever 
hostile to the peace; and if it be said that the leaders had de¬ 
signs unknown to their numerous followers* we can only an-' 
swer, that any meeting in the world, if nulherously attended, 
may in the same way be accounted dangerous; both because 
large mobs are easily inflamed, and because a great show of 
numerical strength is, at dll times, a mode of intimidation. 

But the historv of these proceedings in the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire,- is still more important in elucidating the nature of 
the supposed conspiracy. The first Reform meeting mention* 
id in the Papers, ^as held at Hunslet Moor, near Leeds* oyt 
"iou XXXIIF. NO. 65. O 
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the 19th of July. The truly venerable and patriotic Noble- 
inan, who happily was then at the head of the County, had ar¬ 
rived at his post, and offered the Mayor of Leeds whatever aid 
he might deem requisite, lor enabling him to preserve the 
King’ s peace. That worthy Magistrate, however, required no 
assistance; and Lord Fitzwilliam then gives an account of the 
proceedings—which, as compared with that of the meeting hcl^j 
there some time before, merits all our attention. „ 

‘ For the present, I have to report to your Lordship (according to 
the reports made to me), that the tone of these gentlemen was mani¬ 
festly humble and much lowered, compared to that they assumed at 
the preceding meeting, at the same place ; so much so, that even an 
inclination to petition Parliament was expressed;—at the cl 05 c, the 
meeting was dissolved . 

‘ 1 am given to understand, that scarcely more than half the num' 
ber of the preceding meeting had assembled at this, and that the 
proportion of women was much larger at this than at the former :.*lt 
passed off without the least disturbance or tumult; and they dispers¬ 
ed in the most peaceable and orderly manner, without insult or af¬ 
front to any one.' I have reason tp think, that such a termination 
this meeting was foreseen by the Mayor, founded upon an opinion, 
that the mass of the population within his jurisdiction is by no meansC^i 
disaffected, nor seditiously disposed; though they are suffering moat 
cruel privations through want of employment, the consequence Jf 
stagnation of trade. But I am told, that, aware of the cau^Hwey 
bear their hard lot with wonderful patience and resignation; but the 
very circumstance of want of occupation, leads many to make pari 
of the throng 011 occasion of such meetings, without being parties iu 
the views of the leaders, or participating in their sentiments. 

* It will be a happy thing, if the seditious and dangerous language 
that undoubtedly has been most directly held by these itinerant oru4 
tors, can be brought home to them; the conviction of'any Will be ax 
public good. But, bad as the men may be, and indefatigable in pro¬ 
pagating their doctrines, their mischievous spirit does not pervade 1 
the mass of the population of the West Riding; on the contrary, 
from all I can collect, I report with confidence to your Lordship, 
that the peace, tranquillity, and good order of the Realm, will not 
be disturbed by these people. ’ Papers , p. 12. 

Some days after making this satisfactory report, liis Lordship 
went to the Assizes at York; and, during that great assemblage 
of the County, had a favourable opportunity of learning the pre¬ 
vailing sentiments of all classes, touching the real state of their 
several districts; and he found his own opinion both as to the 
cause and the extent of the discontents amply confirmed. 

* t am Confident , 1 says he, * 1 speak the general sentiment of those 
present at York, in saying, that there is no cause for suspecting any 
disposal bf^jje^JeOple of this Riding, to turbulence or comnm* 
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tion: if there be any discontent in their minds, it hoe nothing to do 
with constitutional considerations, but arises out of the improvements 
in the art of manufacture, which diminishes the calls for their exer¬ 


tions and industry, and has become to them a real afflicting griev¬ 
ance. — 1 add likewise, as the prevalent and 1 believe universal opi¬ 
nion of the gentlemen 1 met at York, that no step that could in any 

* -S*ay convey a suspicion or jealousy of the people’s views and wishes, 
slWwld be adopted; but that, on the contrary, we should prove to them 

. by our own demeanour, our opinion of their good disposition, and 
•• our confidence of their good conduct. ’ Papers, p. 13. 

Thus it is to be observed, that, previous to the 16th of Au¬ 
gust, the meetings in Yorkshire had dwindled away in mini- 
•- hers and lowered in spirit; and that the local authorities, 
I though properly upon their guard, were in no degree alarm¬ 
ed or uneasy respecting them. When the affair of Manches- 
•tes unhappily took place, immediately we find the spirit of 
discontent revived, and the meetings Doth more frequent and 
more numerously attended. On the 20th of August a meet¬ 
ing of 3000 was held at Huddersfield, and very violent lan- 
* j/ guage was used ; but it is added that the speaker was suppos- 
, jd to be a spy. * About the same time, a meeting as large 

* was held at Leeds; and the Mayor states ‘ a considerable 
' change to be working among the reformers, * since the Man¬ 
chester business; to discuss which, all these assemblies were con¬ 
vened. At Wakefield, complaints are made by the Justices, of 
the / great irritation occasioned among the lower orders by the 
laudable conduct of the civil and military authorities at Man¬ 
chester ; ’ anil ‘ various assemblages are stated to have been held 


there since those occurrences. * ( Papers , p. 36,37.) On the 27th 
iff August, however, the Mayor of Leeds,-having obtained an ad¬ 
dition of cavalry, writes, that * he feels perfectly confident * in 
the sufficiency of his precautions, for keeping the peace at the 
great meeting about to take place. It is impossible to praise 

02 


* It is remarkable that the orator, Mitchell, whose violence so 
greatly alarmed men at those meetings, and who is the person afiud- 
cd to in the text, has since been arrested, and is to stand his-tfial 
for the seditious practices which he pursued, in order to seduce the 
unwary, and make business for himself with his employers in the 
Home Department. His intimacy with Oliver was the ground upon 
which the suspicions against him first arose, and in consequence of 
which he was turned off from the Hustings at the Yorkshire County 
Meeting. He now lies in jail for want of hail; and, by a strange co¬ 
incidence, the committing Magistrate was the very person who gave 
the ajarming accounts from Halifax. , * / 
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too highly the admirable conduct pursued by this excellent, ac¬ 
tive, and judicious Magistrate, affording so remarkkble a con¬ 
trast to that followed elsewhere with such lamentable effects. 


1 I sincerely hope the strong attitude we have taken in this re¬ 
spect, without hitherto interfering with the proceedings of the re¬ 
formers, will have due weight with them, and deter them from going 
to the dangerous lengths they have in Lancashire ; and which, I an# 
quite satisfied, is the object of their leaders. I am most anxious'To 
avoid any contact with them, until they commit themselves by some 
breach of the peace, when I might be warranted in a decisive inter¬ 
ference. — I have a strong objection, which f think it right to name 
to your Lordship, to make use of the yeomanry, except as an auxi¬ 
liary force, and in case only of emergency. I perceive a strong 
hatred exists against this force, which is carefully cherished by all 
the reformers ; and if, unfortunately, we should require their services, 
the probability is, that in discharging their duty they would lay the 
foundation of perpetual heartburnings and animosity.* p. 37 . , 

This meeting passed oft* in perfect peace and quiet, (p. 38.) 
And another, much more numerous, was announced for the 20 th 


of September. * At one time 20,000 persons were present; but 
the Mayor, observed, that as these consisted, of the 4 idle f and 
curious, as well as the mischievous, * they, e not finding attrac¬ 
tions for them, began, with the women and children, early 1 6 
retire; and, before the business was despatched,*the numbers 
were reduced as low as at the last meeting, not exceeding 4* or- 
5000. * It is important to observe, that the account of this as¬ 
semblage most closely resembles that of the famous Manchester 
meeting. Large bodies came from a distance; they marched 
in regular order; and they had bands and flags: But the Mayor* 
was satisfied with having the constables; watch and patrole in 
readiness: he desired the troops to remain close in their quar¬ 
ters until they were wanted; and the day was passed in perfect 
tranquillity. , . * 

Another Magistrate, who appears’by exaggerating the num¬ 
bers to be a .great alarmist, states that the Halifax meeting, 
held on the same subject, October 4th, dispersed without any 
further disturbance thian three or four of the ale-houses be¬ 
ing full of people drinking after eight,o’clock,, the hour at 
which hat Worship had Ordered them to be closed, so that he 
was obliged to 4 have them cleared by the constables by force. ’ 


"■fi'by an odd'mistake, printed , 4 vile ’—a word, . 
Bu^pqne, which m^uy an alarmist builds upon ih his argument. J. 

* 
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and all, except a few thousands, from a distancebut he did 
not see and count as the Mayor of Leeds did, who thereby re¬ 
duced his estimate to two-fifths of the Rumours. ‘ This place 
{he concludes) seems to have been well selected, being desti¬ 
tute of defence.* (p. 41.) Then it will naturally be asked, what 
operations did the Enemy undertake ? The place had been 
happily selected; there were no means of resistance but a few 
‘ ’^constables; and these were engaged in the very obnoxious and 
irritating work of clearing the alehouses, by force of this Ma¬ 
gistrate’s Curfew Law. Never could the Radical army be ex¬ 
pected to muster in greater force than 50,000 on one point, 
and in more advantageous circumstances. Why then did they 
gain .no victory ? Of course they must at least have made 
some attempt, and been defeated by a special providence, where 
* human means were none. * No such thing—They all dis¬ 
persed quietly ;• and the only reason given for their not over¬ 
powering the constables, is ‘ a heavy rain which fell most for¬ 
tunately, and drove home those who came from the country, *— 
that is, between forty and fifty thousand Radical troops ! Truly, 
• if that force yields to such resistance, our powder and shot may 
, well be saved for more stubborn antagonists. Now, it is not a 
little remarkable, that the Magistrate who gave this alarming 
account, and whose terrors were communicated so rapidly to 
others, without any pause being allowed for reason to operate, 
was far from being a person of the highest consideration; ho 
had been liberated from the County Jail, under the Insolvent 
Act, and had been sued, successfully, for the penalties, in con¬ 
sequence of having acted without having the qualifications re¬ 
quired by law,—circumstances, no doubt, unknown to those 
f who acted upon his written information, but which must hav-c 
come out before any Committee that examined him, and which 
certainly would have somewhat shaken his credit. 

The evidence relating to Cheshire, presents few points for con¬ 
sideration. It consists almost entirely of very general Reports 
from the Magistracy, expressive of their apprehensions for the 
peace of the county, from the discontents prevailing there and 
in the neighbouring districts; together with a letter from the 
Postmaster of Macclesfield, describing a riot two nights after 
the Manchester Meeting, and one from the Clerk of the Peace, 
shortly stating the atrocious attempt to kill Birch the Consta¬ 
ble—an act worthy of all detestation, but plainly the deed of 
some desperate individual, mid hot shown, or even alleged, to 
*havo been the result of any concert whatever, much less to have 
had the least connexion with the Reform Meetings. The men¬ 
tion of it in these Papers, however, was sure to, have some-eir 
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feet of this sort with careless readers, who regard principally 
the juxtaposition of things, and conclude, that a murder being 
found in the company of documents relating to the Radical 
schemes, it must have had something to do with those schemes. 
The evidence relating to Cheshire, however, is worthy of no¬ 
tice from two circumstances. The first of these is the change 
admitted to have taken place after the 16th of August. The 
Foreman of the Grand Jury transmits to the Secretary of State, 
together with public Resolutions of that body, a statement (lift¬ 
ed 3d September), which he terms ‘ a private communication * 
(p. 30) from them; and the principal information contained in 
it is, that * within the last fourteen days, the danger, from ac- 
‘ live measures of terror and intimidation employed, had ass urn* 

‘ ed a more formidable character. * The other particular de¬ 
serving of attention, is the statement respecting attempts made 
to poison the minds of the rising generation, by inculcating per¬ 
nicious principles at the Schools. We believe no one of the as¬ 
sertions so rashly hazarded in the course of these discussions, 
produced, and very naturally, half as much alarm and even hor¬ 
ror as this; and the history of the tale affords so remarkable a - 
specimen of tire progress of all such reports from nothing to 
maturity, that we must be excused if we trace it minutely. 

Its origin, at least the earliest mention of it, is to be found 
in a Resolution passed <at the Cheshire Quarter-Sessions, Au¬ 
gust 9th, in the very heat of the alarm, which had indeed then 
attained its height. A month before, the same Magistrates had 
passed a resolution, expressing their abhorrence of the attempts 
made to disturb the peace of the county, and had incidentally 
made mention of * blasphemous and seditious doctrines * as cir- / 
culating among the ignorant and unwary. 6ut the latter reso- , 
lution makes a far more definite charge. ‘ Resolved, That it is 
‘ the opinion of this Court, that meetings are held in this and 
‘ the neighbouring counties, for the purpose of training to arms 
‘ and seditious purposes; and also , that there are schools con - 

* sisting of some thousands of yomg persons , in which principles 

* of a most dangerous tendency to the community at large are in- 

* dustrioudy disseminated; which facts can be verified on oath . 

‘ And it is the decided opinion of this Courts that these meetings 

* and schools ought to be suppressed ; end if the existing laws are 

* sufficient for that purpose, that other laws should be im- 
? mediately framed for their prevention. * (p. 23.) Now, under 
such circumstances, could uny thing be more obvious than the 
duty ofthose Magistrates to pursue an instantaneous and rigor* 
'ops inquiry into these alarming particulars ?—except perhaps the 
finality of performing fatists\ctoril so urgent a duty I The meet** 
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ings to drill may have been secret; and spying out such plotsmight 
be attended with danger; but schools where 4 some thousands pf 
young persons * were taught, whatever the lessons were, never 
could in the nature of tilings be concealed; This must have been 
an operation carried on in the face of day; and the more * dan¬ 
gerous* the principles thus inculcated, the more impossible was 
% it to teach them in secrecy. Yet what do these active Magis- 
.ffiates ? They content themselves with saying, or rather with 
HResolving, * that this most appalling fact can be 4 verified on 
.. oath;* But they call no witnesses to make oat ft; they give no 
particulars; they avoid the subject as soon as they broach it; 
ancl the Secretary of State directs no further investigation of the 
matter to he maile f Yet the Papers are full of anonymous af¬ 
fidavits about training and arms, while any one of the Magis¬ 
trates could, in half an hour, have satisfied himself openly as to 
. the lessons taught at the schools. He had only to knock at the 
door:—If he was refused admittance, there was a case of grave 
suspicion; and he had only to confirm it or remove it, by con¬ 
versing with any of the children, if the teachers refused to coni- 
inunieate with Sin*. If he was allowed access, he must either 
.have seen what lessons were taught, or something must have 
been hastily put out of the way, and the lessons changed. We 
* ask any reasonable man, what possibility is there of such things 
being concealed, when the whole plot, concealment and all, 
must he known to 4 thousands of children * ? Now, as the proof 
by witnesses of such facts ns are here only generally alleged, would 
hav£ been most essentially useful to the cause of the Alarmists 
who prepared these documents, we an: entitled to conclude that 
\jo such proof could he procured; amp that is only saying, in 
pthcr words* that no such facts existed; But again, the resolu¬ 
tion of August £>tb says nothing whatever of blasphemy; it only 
mentions 4 dangerous principles; * and there can be no doubt 
that the authors of it had political doctrines alone in their eye, 
otherwise they who, at their last meeting, had generally men-r 
tioried 4 blasphemy, * would have been too happy to furnish so 
remarkable an instance of the pains taken to spread it. 

After the 16‘th, when men’s minds on both sides were ripe lor 
believing any thing, we find another body, the Grand Jury, only 
tour of whom had been at the Quarter-sessions, declaring their 
4 disgust and horror at the odious and blasphemous publio- 
4 tions poured forth throughout tire country, in which the He y 
4 {Scriptures are held up to derision, reviled and scoffed at, ai d 
4 audaciously denounced as false. * And they add, that 4 they 
4 contemplate with the most serious and peculiar anxiety ana 
4 detestation, the unremitting exertions to poison the minds of 
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‘ the rising generation xvilh the same horrid and detestable doc - 

* trines,. 7 (p. 31.) Now, we believe no one who reads this will 
.doubt for an instant, that the Grand Jury, without having any 
new evidence before them, merely intended, in this one resolu¬ 
tion, to embody the two statements of the Magistrates at Ses¬ 
sions ; the first mentioning the prevalence of blasphemous as 
well as seditious publications generally; the second, a month af¬ 
ter, asserting that principles of a dangerous tendency (witho f '.~ 
an iota of blasphemy) were taught in the schools. Four of^ne 
Magistrates being on the Grand Jury, had communicated, from 
an indistinct recollection, the two .statements ; and thus, in the 
eager credulity of the moment to swallow any thing alarming, 
a new statement very different from either of the former was 
produced, charging the schools at once with teaching the most 
pernicious blasphemy. But this is not the end of die progress 
which the talc was fated to make. Both Magistrates and Grand 
,Jury keep entirely to the safe generalities already mentioned. 
But Mr Plunket, whose Speech will be read by thousands*who 
can never see the evidence, thinks fit, in the fervour of his elo¬ 
quence, to say * that blasphemies have been fashioned by mis~ s 

* creants into Primers for the edMcation of children —to inocu!ate, t 
‘ with tliis pestilence, those helpless beings, while receiving the 
‘ first elements of knowledge ! ’ Now, is there any one who 
reads this, without knowing the actual amount qf the evidence 
by which it is supported, who would not imagine that it had 
been proved, that little books had actually been composed and 
printed, in which the elements of Atheism were set forth - in 
short words and large characters, and infidelity accommodated 
to the most tender capajfeies, in the way of question and an* 
svver, or by short apologias and fables ? And yet the ouly evi-^ 
dence on which this rhetorical statement has to "rest, is that' 
which has just been abstracted from the ‘ Resolutions * of the 
Justices and Grand Jury of Cheshire. 

With regard to the state of the North of England, and of 
the county of Northumberland especially, we do not know if 
any one item in this strange talc of terror, and of the panic to 
which it gave rise, was half so operative, for the short time that 
it lasted, as the memorable statement of a Noble Lord who has 
the particular charge of 1 that district, when he asserted, in his 
place in Parliament, that he had positive information ‘.that 

* 100,000 men wete activity in arms against the Government, 
‘.between, the Wear an<|the Tyne. * This, it must be confess¬ 
ed', wiS A truly aforming communication : and the terror which 
it naturally excited wassuch as not to be immediately allayed 
by the consolatory reflection, that the whole population of the 
district allude*! to could not possibly afford any thing like that 
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number of men of a military age. The correctness of the state¬ 
ment, indeed, is no longer defended in any quarter; and the ad¬ 
vocates of the noble person alluded to have been obliged to con¬ 
tend, that his words must have been mistaken ; and that, in his 
statement, he could only have alluded to the strength of the sup¬ 
posed conspirators all over the country. That there must have 
been a mistake somewhere, we are very ready to allow;—and also, 
that, if it existed on the part of that illustrious person, it must 
•have been an innocent and casual mistake. But it is matter of 
notoriety, that it was given as we have stated it, in all the news¬ 
papers of the day—-and made the subject of many terrifying com¬ 
ments, for weeks together, in the Ministerial or Alarmi st journals, 
by .means of which it contributed mainly to increase the general 
alarm, and predisposed the public to sacrifice the safeguard of 
their liberties to their protection from dangers so great and so im¬ 
minent. It is most important however to remark, that not on¬ 
ly is there nothing whatever to warrant or account for such a 
statement, iu the evidence laid before Parliament, but that the 
scanty documents with which we are there presented, as to the 
state of this part of the country, concur with the whole of the 
rest in proving, that the danger of actual violence was altoge¬ 
ther chimerical. 

There appears to have been a large meeting held on New¬ 
castle Moor on the 11th of October;—which is proved, from 
the letter of Lord Darlington, (p. 41), to have ‘ quietly dis¬ 
persed.’ On the 17th of that month, however, the worship 
fill Mayor of Newcastle, whose nerves appear to have been 
Somewhat shaken by an alarming riot among ihe keelmen, 
that had occurred in the interim at Shields, and in which his 
person seems to have been in some hazard, writes to Lord Sid- 
mouth, that ‘it is impossible to contemplate the meeting of 
‘ the 11th without awe—more especially, if my information is 

* correct, that 700 of them were prepared with arms ( [concealed ) 
‘ to resist the civil power. Those men came from a village 
‘ about three miles from this town ; and there is strong reason to 

* suspect that arms are manufactured there: they arc chiefly 
‘ forgemen. I have given my information to the Magistrates 

* of Durham , it being within their jurisdiction. * (p. 43.) 

Now, this is the whole of the evidence as to the armaments and 

preparations for resistance in the counties, of Northumberland 
and Durham. And it is worth while* to make one or two ob¬ 
servations upon it. In the frst place, the particulars or the 
general nature of the Mayor’s information, is nowhere given 5 
there are no examinations or depositions transmitted —and not 
even ah anonymous voucher produced for such extraordinary 
intelligence. In the second place, 700 men 5re said to have 
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come in arms from one village within three miles of Newcastle. 
We should like to know what village could have furnished such 
a contingent. If its whole population were Radicals, it must 
have contained at least 5 or 6000 inhabitants, to have sent out 
in one day such a number of men fit to bear arms. If the o- 
pinions of the people were at all divided, it must have contain¬ 
ed 8 or 10,000. In the third place, those arms, the existence 
of which neither A. B. nor X. Y. can be brought to speak to^, ‘ 
were confessedly concealed ; and therefore could not be seen by 
any body, on the only occasion on which it is alleged that they 
were mustered; it is certain they were neither used nor dis¬ 
played at the meeting. In the last place, though the letter of 
the Mayor substantially expresses nothing more than snq)i- 
cion , and bears that he had communicated all his informa¬ 
tions to the Magistrates of Durham, there is neither any infor¬ 
mation from those Magistrates, nor any traces of the result 4 of , 
the inquiry which must have been instituted on that informa¬ 
tion—although it appears to have been given immediately after 
the 11th of October, and the Parliamentary Papers are brought 
down to the 18th or 20th of November. Jt is impossible, there- * 
tore, to doubt that the information turned out to be erroneous j , 
and that the result of the inquiry was to ascertain, that the 
suspicions of the Mayor were groundless; and that neither 
arms, nor armed men, had gone forth from this Viricanian vil¬ 
lage. There is some anonymous evidence as to a few pikes being 
made in Lancashire; and. we do not mean to deny, that there 
is ground to believe that a small number of such implements 
were provided in that district, after the fatal transactions at 
Manchester. But the direct evidence, such as it is, does not / 
prove the existence of a dozen; and all the researches .that have * 
since been made, have not brought to light much more than 
that number. It is downright insanity to say, that the evidence 
before* Parliament affords the slightest reason to believe, that 
there was anything like a general arming going on amongst 
the disaffected, or any concert or preparation for a warlike in¬ 
surrection. 

A considerable portion of the Papers relates to Scotland, where 
there can be no doubt that the distress was in some districts the 
greatest, and where, as might naturally be expected, the discon¬ 
tent was the most marked, the more especially as these happened 
to be the most populous towns in the country, and contained a 
very considerable number of Irish labourers, who, when the bad 
timii y came, were of course turned out of employment, in order 
to retain the native workmen. The first Glasgow Meeting was 
held the 31st of August; and by the Provost’s Report (p. 84.) 

6 ended without any breach of the peace, or even disturbance. \ 
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The Magistrates judiciously made .all suitable preparations, by 
swearing in special constables, and having military in readiness; 
but they did not interfere with the meeting; and no evil conse¬ 
quence ensued from permitting it to go on unmolested. The 
next Meeting, of which the Papers make any mention, took 
place at Paisley; but it should seem that one had been held in 
the interval at Glasgow; for the Provost, in the last quoted de¬ 
spatch, states his apprehensions of another much more numcr- 
mis meeting to be held on the 26th of August. From this 
silence in the documents, we conclude that it passed oif as quiet¬ 
ly jjs the former. The Paisley Magistrates appear to have con¬ 
ducted themselves with the same prudence and exemplary mo¬ 
deration which distinguished those of Glasgow, excepting in the 
single particular of causing the flags to be seized ; which unfor¬ 
tunately produced resistance, and this ended in considerable 
rioting. During die outrageous proceedings of the mob, no¬ 
thing could exceed the temperate, conciliatory, and even kind 
demeanour, both of the Magistrates and Military. The Riot 
Act was read; full warning of this was given; the admirable 
precaution (which ought to be made a part of the law) was pur¬ 
sued, of posting up handbills among the mob, informing tnem 
that the proclamation had been made; and, after all, the mili¬ 
tary only acted, amidst the insults of the rabble, in such a way 
as to command general admiration. Several of the rioters were 
taken, and are now under prosecution; none were killed, nor 
even severely hurt; and die quiet of Paisley, as well as Glasgow, 
was restored, after riotous proceedings for two days, resembling, 
'"fttflic nature of the mischief and in the description of its perpe¬ 
trators, the riots that not unfrequently take place there without 
any kind of political design, or any concert whatever. Similar 
mobbing had disturbed the publick peace a few months before, 
and led to no serious consequences. In a word, the conduct pur¬ 
sued by those truly worthy Magistrates f orms a signal contrast to 
the ill-judged violence shown by their brethren elsewhere: In the 
one place the law was administered in mercy, anti the sword un¬ 
sheathed reluctantly, by men who wisely, as well as humanely, 
felt that they had to deal with misguided children of a larger 
growth; in the other, an occasion of displaying power in all its 
harshness, seems to have been eagerly sought for, and even cre¬ 
ated, when it could not be found. Let the country contem¬ 
plate the opposite results produced in the two cases. 

The more general accounts given in the correspondence of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Glasgow, also deserve to be con¬ 
sidered. His Grace, in describing the irritation of his district, 
and the effects of the prevailing alarm in preventing persons 
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from uniting to aid the civil power, evidently ascribes the whole 
fo distress, as its ultimate or producing cause. ‘ This part of 
the country (says that distinguished and justly respected per¬ 
son) is unfortunately surrounded by idle Irishmen, weavers 
anil colliers* who create a general uneasiness. * (p. 49.) ‘I 
must repeat to your Lordship (he says in another Letter), 
that this neighbourhood continues in a state of extreme dis¬ 
tress ; generally in want of employment, and under a con-j 
*' aider able degree of agitation, all oi* which appear more likely 
* to increase than diminish. * (ibid.) Lord Glasgow’s Letter is 
quite general; enters into various statements of the spirit of 
discontent prevailing; and complains of the attempts made to 
pervert the minds of youth, without giving a single fact in sup¬ 
port of his assertion. He speaks the technical language of the 
alarmists, and, like the rest of his sect, avoids all discussion of 
particulars. He prefers, with Lord Grenville and Mr Plunket^ 
to stake the question upon ‘ general notoriety. ’ 

We have now minutely gone through the whole evidence 
laid before Parliament; and we venture to draw from it one in¬ 
ference, without the least fear of contradiction,—that distress is 
at the bottom of the whole discontent; that no deep-laid de¬ 
sign exists to destroy the Constitution, or war against the 
Law, or invade the property of the country; but that, as always 
happens in a popular Government, demagogues have availed 
themselves of the bad times to further their views, whether of 
political speculation, or of personal vanity; and that these pro¬ 
ceedings may have here and there overstepped the bounds which 
are prescribed by law. The history of these events reminBsr* 
one forcibly of the insurrections which broke out in Henry ^ 
VIII til’s reign, upon occasion of tile first attempt tq introduce 
ah Income Tax into this country. The masters were forced, 
by the difficulties it imposed on them, to throw men out of em¬ 
ployment ; and the poor workmen in many places rose up and 
took arms, not being quite so, shortsighted as some of our de¬ 
magogues, who conceive such a tax to fall wholly on the rich, 
mS hold that the poor are noway concerned in opposing it. 
The Government took precautions to quell the riots, and en¬ 
force the tribute; and the principal scene of operation being in 
the eastern counties, the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk were 
sent tbither with a force to quell the insurgents; with whom, 
when they begun to reason, 4nd asked who Was their leader or 
agjed m&n^ called Jqhn Green, stood forth and said, 

*• If it please you, Sirs, our captain’s name is Poverty, and his~ 
f « brother Necessity; *••• and * opined plainly the causes of their 
*■ in the impost,, and Its grinding effects on their 
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* employers, who could thus pay no wages. And after a while, * 
adds the Chronicler ( Hall )> ‘ this tribute surceased through the 
6 land, and quiet was restored—for well it was seen that the 
‘ Commons could none pay. * 

If any addition were wanting to the proofs which wc have 
given of the groundlessness of our late alarm, we assuredly 
‘have it in the important fact, wholly overlooked by the support- 
els of the new Bills, that the meetings, so much the object of 
'dread, had in fact ceased all over the country before a single 
Bill was brought in. Previous to the 16th of August, we have 
seen how, they were dwindling away both in numbers and vio¬ 
lence ;—the events of that memorable day excited a general fer¬ 
ment, and revived the drooping spirit of popular assemblies; 
and then this was continued and augmented by the constant ir¬ 
ritation kept up in the public mind by the unfortunate course of 
judicial proceedings, both before the Magistrates, the Grand 
Jury, and the Coroner, apparently amounting to a complete 
denial of justice; so that for a few weeks more numerous and 
violent meetings were everywhere held than had at any former 
time been known. But no fact is more certain than the ten¬ 
dency of all popular spirit to evaporate of itselfj if unchecked 
by persecution; and the difficulty of repeating public meetings 
frequently within a short period of time, where there is nothing 
done but debate, is well known to all who have ever engaged 
in such proceedings. Accordingly, the effects of the Manches¬ 
ter outrage, and of the subsequent course pursued by the Courts 
“ftf the Country, by degrees subsided; and even to discuss those 
.interesting and fruitful topics, no new meetings were assembled. 
The leadefs of the multitude tried in vain to renew' their ex¬ 
ploits ; the spirit of the capital was found to have evaporated in 
a great procession; that of Manchester was under the control 
of a salutary caution, and the indisposition to witness another 
16th of August was manifest. Hie demagogues, both in town 
and country^ began to quarrel among themselves, and to show 
some sense of justice in copiously reviling one enother, both by 
parole and in writing; vain attempts were made to assemble 
even the rabble of London ; and two Spafidds meetings, lately 
the terror of ; all men* were held with hardly any auditors, to 
the laughter and pity and contempt of all the town; till at 
length me whole having dwindled to nothing, the last account, 
that lived in :the Recollection Of the publick, was the accusation 
brought against on© rebel chief of embezzling/owr pounds thir¬ 
teen and twspmtRf > and the.arrest of another, for about the same 
sum, being the tavern biii of a civic entertainment so commc- 
morate thetriuipph of. the popular cause! Stfange, that the 
. U ' 
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Alarmists should have been so little comforted by "contemplating 
these proceedings—these manifest symptoms of innate debility 
in the cause of the disaffected—these demonstrative proofs that 
the machinations of such miserable creatures never could hurt 
the State—and that whatever ferment might have at one moment 
subsisted, had all yielded to the operation of the ordinary laws 
of the 'land. But it was now said that the danger lay not in 
London. Here was a material change of doctrine; for the whold 
maligrtity of its character in 1812 and 1817, had been made to 
depend upon the influence of the London chiefs, and the uni¬ 
versal ramifications into the country of a conspiracy, the root 
of which was planted in the capital. But, then, all ferment in 
the country had also ceased; no outrages were committed; not 
a meeting of any sort had been held, or even announced for 
weeks before the Bills were brought into Parliament, and for 
two months before the new measures were in force. How could 
this be reconciled to the accounts so lavishly circulated, and so 
greedily devoured, of the imminent dangers of our situation ? 
Surely every man must have been aware that the prospect of 
restraints upon publick meetings would necessarily have forced 
on the crisis, had any such risk really existed; for those who 
really wished to meet, and those whose plan was to avail them¬ 
selves of meetings to work their miscliievous purposes, must 
equally have endeavoured to hold meetings while they were 
yet lawful: Yet not a meeting was called while the new Bills 
were in progress. Of all this there is but one explanation. The 
season of tumult, the time for being afraid of such assemblies, 
had passed by; and there never was any ground for the alarm 
which they had excited; nor the shadow of a ground/or main¬ 
taining that the ancient constitutional law of the country, if 
steadily as well as equally administered, would not prove more 
than a match lor all the machinations of discontent. 

We have now seen two months more pass away in equal tran¬ 
quillity ; on which we shall only observe, that a more vile piece 
of empiricism never was practised than their’s who now pre¬ 
tend to ascribe this quiet to their nostrums of last Session. 
The operation of the act restraining meetings, never could have 
checked the evil all at once, had its nature and magnitude been 
such as those men described j for that measure left so many 
means of holding meetings of the moat dangerous description, 
that it would have been found wholly ineffectual, had real dan¬ 
ger existed. For example, all meetings in buildings, however 
numerously attended; all processions, if without emblems; all 
district meetings ; all meetings of whole towns and counties* 
provided discussion was not the object, including a meeting and 
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procession to bury Paine’s bones, though attended by 100,000 
persons—all these were left as legal as before the new law was 

E assed. But, another most demonstrative proof that this law- 
ad no connexion whatever with the peace we have enjoyed 
since it passed, is the equally profound tranquillity enjoyed for 
an equal period of time before it was in operation at all. This 
, clear point ought ever to be kept in view, in order to detect 
* *^id confound the political quacks who would palm their perni- 
jcious drugs upon us, as having effected cures which had been 
^completed by the regular practitioners long before their vile me¬ 
dicaments were compounded. 

And now we have had a proof, if possible more striking, of 
the truths which have been inculcated in these pages. Having 
shown at large, from reason and probability; from analyzing the 
evidence; from known facts; and from subsequent events, that 
-the danger was imaginary; we have at length, to crown the 
whole, obtained an ample admission that the authors of the 
alarm themselves believe it to have been so. They have chosen 
to dissolve the Parliament at the earliest day, instead of wait¬ 
ing for six months as the law allowed $ and nave thus dung the 
country into all the bustle and confusion of a general election, 
and suspended * the law which they had a few weeks before 
pretended to think necessary for preserving the country from 
revolution. "Nothing can more clearly show their intimate per¬ 
suasion that all the plots and insurrections had no existence but 
iH^thc heated imaginations 'of their adherents, or the false 
* mouths of their spies. Let them then make the only reparation 
V the country ought to accept at their hands, by restoring those 
'’constitutional rights which in an hour of delusion they were 
suffered to abrogate. . 

We conclude with one or two more general observations. 
The two distinguished persons whose Speeches are before us, 
and, with them, the great body of Ministerial Alarmists, agree 
in maintaining, that the present clamour for Reform, and its 
attendant spirit of discontent and disaffection, have been con¬ 
stantly afoot in this country since the year 1793, or earlier, and 
have been uniformly gaining strength among us during that e- 
ventful period :-*-and the remedy they propose for this evil, is 
increased restraint on tne liberties of the people, and on the 
freedom of speaking, writing, and complaining, which they for- 

* The provisions of the Seditious Meetings Act are suspended 
from the Teste of the Writ-one of the many mitigations introduced 
by the Whigs. • 
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morly enjoyed. Now wo humbly conceive, that this very ac- 
e,' i >< of the progress and state of the malady affords a conclu¬ 
sive proof thnt this Cannot be the remedy. 

If these thirty years had been years of relaxed authority and 
popular encroachment--if the influence of the Crown had been 
all that time diminishing, and the democratic elements of the 
Constitution been proportionally multiplied and extended—if 
the Whigs had been ail the while in office, and, in the wan tall¬ 
ness of confirmed authority, had proscribed the principles of— 
their opponents, and enrried their own to unprecedented ex¬ 
cess,—there might have been some reason to ascribe these new 
and progressive disorders of the commonwealth to this new and 
progressive disturbance of its wholesome constitution; and Ur 
expect that its harmony might be restored by measures of an 
opposite tendency-—by strengthening the hands of the Execu¬ 
tive, and restraining the license of the people. But it is but” 
too notorious that our condition has been in all respects the very 
reverse of this. The thirty years during which this evil has 
l>een generated and diffused, have been years in which the pow¬ 
er and influence of the Crown, and the burdens of the people, 
have been increased to an extent not only unprecedented, but 
unirnagined in any former period—in which the Constitution 
has been almost as often suspended as in operation, and more 
restraints laid on the exercise of popular rights than for a whole 
preceding century. There have, in snort,' been more coercive 
and restraining laws passed in that period—more strength add¬ 
ed to the Crown, and more privileges, and more money take*;, 
from the people, than any one before could have imagined pos- i 
sible. If these are the things that have been most manifestly pro- ** 
gressive during that period, and if discontent and impatience, and 
loud and angry clamours for reform have been progressive along 
with them, it really appears more natural to ascribe these last 
symptoms to the former as their causes, than to suggest that 
they may be removed, by multiplying and adding force and ac¬ 
tivity to these causes. If there be any plausibility in the notion, 
that restraints and encroachments on our liberties are the caus¬ 
es of discontent, (and we cannot see any thing very extravagant 
in the supposition);, we cannot but think it a strange way to cure' 
this discontent, by increasing those encroachments, and multi¬ 
plying those restraints. If a systein of coercion and severity be 
the tfu$ Ctirh for out preset disorders* it is- rather unaccount¬ 
able that they should have grown-np^ under such a system, and 
should pever^bave^beeii; heard of till it was adopted. The dis¬ 
cipline which-is ttpfr proposed to correct our errors, has proved"* 
insufficient to prevent them; and was no sooner rccUired ib* 
than they spread and multiplied in all directions. 
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Might it not be worth, while* then, to try the obvious and 
natural rerfiedy, of endeavouring to satisfy the discontented, in¬ 
stead of stifling their complaints, and punishing them for com¬ 
plaining ?—And would not a little Reform of defects and abuses 
—and a little Retrenchment of expenditure—and a little confi¬ 
dence in the people, be a suitable accompaniment to new pu¬ 
nishments for libels on the Government, or new restrictions on 
t *the right of petitioning ? 

" ,4 **No long-enduring and progressive discontent ever existed 
^without reasonable causes j and it is mere drivelling to talk of a 
general and increasing disaffection of thirty years standing 
being produced by the seductions of wicked and designing 
men. There never was an instance of such a course of com¬ 
plaining, where the main fault was. not in the Government; 
and, though severe and repressive measures have always been 
’ resorted to, they have never failed to aggravate the evil, and to 
1*00011 on the heads of those by whom they were employed.— 
Such a period of dissatisfaction existed almost the whole time 
from the Restoration to the Revolution; and it was then treated 
very much as Lord Grenville is for treating the fit that is now up¬ 
on us: But did the condemnation of Russell and Sydney—the 
persecutions of the Cabal—the severities of Jeffries, or tne still 
more brutal and unremitting oppressions of the Scottish Go¬ 
vernment, eradicate the evil,—or aggravate and force it on to a 
most hazardous, though glorious consummation ? We have had 
one fortunate Revolution; but we want no more. It is an ex- 
« j^rtment far too full of peril to be steadily contemplated by any 
^ one who truly loves his country. But the guilt of bringing on 
\such a crisis always rests on the Government which is over¬ 
thrown : And that guilt uniformly consists in obstinately resist¬ 
ing those moderate and reasonable reforms which the long con¬ 
tinued and progressive discontent of the people have shown to 
be necessary—and obstinately maintaining those abuses, without 
which it is absolutely impossible that any such discontent should 
have existed; * 


* Since the publication of our last Number, there has a pamphlet 
appeared in defence of one of the: two unfortunate clergymen who 
got into so serious a scrape, from' tfieir zeal upon the Manchester 
question. We then felt ourselves compelled tie expose the great, but 
not inexcuseahle ignorance of these gentlemen ; and one of them, 
Dr Phfllpotts, not knowing it seetps> wh^ir hehad enough, has, in 
an evil hpur, returned to the charge, and, as might be expected, 
go$ stilldeeper into ,'jtha mire* w[e shall^eirtfinJy not think of fol¬ 
lowing this unhappy man through his new set of blunders, all deli- 
vol, xxxm. no. 65. \ P 
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Art. XI. CEupres Completes de Demo&thme tt ePEsfhtne, en 
Grec et en Francois, Traduction de I/Abb£ Auger, de FA- 
cademie des Inscriptions et Bette* Lettres de Paris. Nou- 
velle Edition. Revue et corrigde par J. Prawghe, Profes- 
seur de. Rhetorique an College Royal de Bourbon* Paris^ 
Annce, 1819. 

i * * 

TTSTithout any ostentation of profound reflection or philoscr* 
phical remark—with few attempts at generalization—;- 
without' the glare and attraction ©f prominent ornaments—with 
extremely few, and those not very successful, instances of the 
tender and pathetic^—with a considerable degree of coarseness, 
and what we should call vulgarity, particularly in his great 
oration—and, absolutely, without any pretension to wit or hu¬ 
mour, to have acquired the reputation of the Greatest Orator 


vered with the presumption which is called pedantry and arrogance, 
when accompanied with learning; but which is truly laughable when 
bottomed in sheer ignorance and conceit. One sample may suffice. 
He persists in saying, that the offence of conspiring to levy war 
within the realm, is a Misdemeanour; and cites Judge Foster, with 
an air of consummate self-satisfaction, to show that it is so. He 
then proceeds, m a truly edifying manner, to exult over us,—as if he 
must be right, and wc wrong, because he has that great authority 
on his side. Never was there a happier illustration of the maxim, 
that a little learning i$ a dangerous thing: and never did hapless 
author labour more effectually to illustrate by examples the remark#; 
Of his critic. We had blamed him for interfering in legal disputes/ 
where he must needs be ill-informed; he gives us a new and strik- ' 
ing proof how* full of risk such an interference is to the half-learn¬ 
ed. In Judge Foster’s time, the offence in question was only a 
Misdemeanour; but in 1795 it was made High Treason by a Statute 
inr force at tho time fat question. So much for this Reverend dontro- 
versiaiist. ■ *■.>«' 


As for Mr Davison, he has had the good sense tokeep where he 
was: But we truly regret to hear of Ids ill-advised 4tpecuiation of 
writing down live Radicals, by editing a Periodical Paper, called the 
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whom the world has ever produced, is a peculiarity which belongs 
to the character of Demosthenes. In no other instance, in the 
Whole range and circle of the Fine Arts, is the same ascendency 
admitted with the same degree of unanimity.. 4 Of the three 
Poets, ’ for instance, 6 in three distant ages born, ’ what critic 
has ever pretended, with any Success at least) to class mid place 
them in their due rank and order of merit? Is it not notorious* 

; that, with one reader, the vigour and freshness of the father of 
" poetry here superior charms) with another, the delicacy of taste 
-and passion preeminent in the Roman poet 5 and, with a third, 
the leamed copiousness of our own countryman ? Not to men¬ 
tion the partisans of Dante, of Tasso, axld of Ariosto, who se¬ 
verally contest, for these distinguished Italians, the point of pre- 
cedence with the three, most usually admitted, Princes of Epic 
Poetry. To the Tragedians of antiquity, the same observation 
applies. ' The gorgeous declamation of JBschylus, the passionate 
‘eloquence of Euripides, and the measured stateliness of Sopho¬ 
cles, attract to each their several admirers and advocates, with¬ 


out being able to procure an admitted superiority. The same 
thing may be said of the Greek and Roman, ami (if there be 
any who do not shrink from the comparison) of the modern 
Historians also. Nobody affects to say which is the best .—To 
take one instance more.—In a case, in which, amongst every 
description of readers in this kingdom, learned and unlearned, 
there is a more perfect (and we doubt not, In the main, just) 
agreement, than upon any other subject of criticism whatever,— 
’jwfe mean the almost universally prevalent opinion of the unri** 
vailed excellence of otir own Shakespeare—is not this very 
'.preference of the Poet of Nature considered, by our refined and 
fastidious neighbours, whose Capital, our Editor and Translator 
M. Planch'e, With Ho apparent doubt of its being universally 
acquiesced in, modestly terms the Athens of modem Europe, 
as a decisive proof Of the remains of barbarism,—the * vestigia 
ruris' amongst us? To Demosthenes alone, in that faculty 
which k eommon to the whole species, and one of its highest 
distinction^ and in which all mankind must have been, in some 
degree, his competitors, is the- palm, conceded by (nearly) the 
unanimous Consent of ancient and modem times. 

It is not our Inteptbn to do more than make extracts spar*» 

',.1 .1 .. '■ -V* v La - Va. j .' it.i ..MSiiiLk '_ 


ingly from die map, 
subject l biit we M 


opinion deli^e^d'whi 
followed. hyjDr l$ahr}'lajfeegebtid 


many things which ukve beenwrittan upon this 
e shall notice some, of the n|o8t remarkable» . The 
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familiar to omr readers. By np other writer, not 
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merely has a more decisive judgment been pronounced in favour 
of Demosthenes, hot by none, are the peculiar qualities and dis¬ 
tinguishing properties of his style more vigorously and happily, 
though briefly, portrayed, than by this most acute and inge¬ 
nious Critic. After remarking that his manner is more chaste 
and austere, than that of Cicero, he proceeds thus—‘ Could it 
be copied, its success would be infallible over a modern as¬ 
sembly. It is rapid harmony exactly adjusted to the sense: 
It is vehement reasoning without any appearance of arf: It 
is disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, involved in a continued- 
stream of argument: And, of all human productions, the 
Orations of Demosthenes present to us the models which ap¬ 
proach the nearest to perfection.*, How well this agrees with 
the testimonials of antiquity, we shall see hereafter; for the pre¬ 
sent we ishfcft only remark, that this commendation of Demos¬ 
thenes is m a style of decision, and even of animation, very dif¬ 
ferent from the balancing and cautious system habitually adopt-' 
ed by out reserved and dispassionate countryman. It is mani¬ 
fest* he must havq felt very strongly, before he would have ex¬ 
pressed himself so warmly. 

Longinus is, obviously, a writer for effect. The different au¬ 
thors, who are the subjects of his criticism, are, in truth, little 
more than instruments for forwarding his principal purpose, 
which is to let his readers sec what he himself can do in the 
sublime. In his often quoted, and, we suppose we must add, 
celebrated description of the Greek and Homan orators, for 
instance, in which he is pleased to compare the one to a thunk 
derbolt, and the other to a conflagration,—what precise idea of 
their particular qualities can be collected—what distinct or in¬ 
dividual picture of the leading features and characteristics of 
those great masters is presented to the mind ? Apart from the 
principal purpose of snowing off, we believe he might as use¬ 
fully have. compared them to Frost and Snow. This writer, 
however, in his general criticism upon Demosthenes, after hav¬ 
ing contrasted him. with Hyperides, and, apparently, intimated 
a pretty strong opinion in favour of the litter, (as to the cor- 
rfCtness of which opinion we have no direct means of judging, 
but as Cicero is against him, we, doubt not he is wrong), con¬ 
cludes with the following laboured apd remarkable passage. 

AAV MftSUt pb Sdtgt i £,•»' wOdA,; ; iwb 

(Anglice, ‘ safe* at hedrt *) 1b «* S o*1b 
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tww Skftfllp ee&famue) mS^oa S$ Ltvjcr tfrzretot, 2m lSro f eTs' $%u xacAetf, 

otvetfleis an *ikS, kuu Sf S* l %H, htti^u Kttlx/Sfmflat xau xxletpiyyet %f 
tew m £yflj —xeU B&rreP el* %i tyt^ofttvoit ctvlxvoT^ut 'let ogtuxlx 

2wxflo, ij afloQ&chptiio'tti 1?(( at««« mcdtnv. 

4 Forasmuch, however, as the beauties of the one (Hyperides) al¬ 
though numerous, are not great in their kind,—are the productions 
of a person of no excitement,—-are inefficient, and such as permit 
the hearer to remain unmoved, no one, for this reason, who reads 
Hyperides, is impassioned. But the other (D.) having acquired qua¬ 
lities of the highest‘order, and improved them to the highest pitch of 
perfection,—a tone of sublimity,—heart-felt passion,—a richness and 
copiousness of style,—justness of conception,—rapidity, and, in ad¬ 
dition to these,—that which is his peculiar char8gteristic,a force and 
power which none have ever approachedhaving, Isay, appro¬ 
priated to himself in abundance these, which ought rather to be 
deemed gifts vouchsafed to him from the Gods, than human qualities 
• and excellencies, he thereby always surpasses all competition: and, 
as a compensation for his defects, he strikes down before him, as if 
with a thunderbolt, all orators of all times, and consumes them in 
his blaze. For it would be easier for a man to behold, with un¬ 
dazzled eyes, the lightning flashing upon him, than to Contemplate 
without emotion his successive and various passions* * 

Our readers will not fail to remark, (and therefore chiefly 
the quotation is made)—we do not say what efforts the rhetori¬ 
cian makes,*—but into what agonies and convulsions he throws 
Jaimself to give, if possible, an adequate idea of—what he seems 
think, the more than human excellence of this Orator. 
u Cicero, to whose admirable proficiency and transcendent 
powers we have done no more than justice upon former occa¬ 
sions, and whose testimony, upon a subject of this nature, is 
almost conclusive, never speaks of his great predecessor and 
prototype, .except in terms of the most unbounded and unaf¬ 
fected admiration .—* It is perfectly astonishing, * says be, ‘ how 
much Demosthenes is superior* to all the Grecian orators. *—In 
Graecis veto oratoribus qutdem admirabile est, quantum inter 
onines unus excellat, * prat.-—Upon another occasion, he 
thus expresses himself; * Demosthenes you tnay, without dif¬ 
ficulty, pronounce to be absolutely perfect* and deficient in no 
particular. # ‘iPlarid quldem perfectum, et cui nihil admqddm 
desit, Demosthenem facile dixeris. *—Npt Plato more copious, 
not Lysias more simple, not Isocrates more finished; not Hype¬ 
rides more * ''He Atne- 

nas quidem ipsas magiict^p fbtlise^^icas, ^■; Practically, and 
judging by experience imd wiih reference' tn aity thing which 
- ’ ; - ■ - h ' 1,1 ■ -- •' .■ - j* *'■ &■' .---- ' 
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Demosthenes had achieved. *—$ * “Vides perfects illuih malta 
perficere,—nos multa con art-ilium posse, nos velie quocunque 
modo pausa.postulet, dicere. * Upon one occasion, he gdes 
farther, arid declares, as a reason for his preference, * that De¬ 
mosthenes had Forthed himself upon a model of imaginary ex¬ 
cellence^ apd not bf What had been known to exist in any per¬ 
son. Recordor me longe otfcnibus tinum, artteferre Etemos- 
thenem, quivim accomniodaret ad earn, quam serttm w, Eloquen- 
tiam, non ad eamquam in al|qub esse agnoverim. * Elsewhere, 
lie does indeed" citn n pfam, ana it ".is with a sort of apology for 
His own unreasonableness,— 1 that he is so severe a critic, and so 
difficult to He pleased, as not even to be satisfied by Demos- 
theoes hiiUsblfi who, though he admits him f to be above all 
competition in every species of oratory, did not, as it seems. 


tdm abest ut riOstra ruireimir, tit usque e<V difficiles ac morosi su- 
mus, iitnObls non satisfaciat ipse Demosthenes; qui quanquam 
unus eminent in btolni gen ere dicendi, tamen non semper implei 
aures meas: itd sunt arnda et capaces, et semper aliquod im- 
mensum Infirtitumq, desiderent. * |f It seems then that this won¬ 
derful man, by bis unwearied diligence,—his everlasting appli¬ 
cation to One single object,—by constant reflexion and endless 
efforts,—-in the Senate,—in the Forum,—at Athens,—at Tu«- 
culum, had been able to frame to himself, with difficulty never- 
' a possible excellence,—an Imaginary perfection,—a beau 
ideal^ oeyond the performances eten of Demosthenes.—Just as 
hd degree 6f dignity or of lovelines^ can be &upposed to exist, 
beyond which gift may not be snpposed to reach; (die Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter was, we are told, assort of concentrated Majesty, 
-i—aad thfe Goan Venus a quintessence of Beauty);—or as m Geo- 
ntetiT, no point, hdWever reihote, can. be assigned, beyond 
which another nipy not be assumed in the vast and boundless 
regions of absolute spac£. ■ 

* ‘ TP Bidnyims of wo refer the more Willingly j 

though • of composition him- 

he $s, ,f j6r 'Some rea- 
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cero) makes three kinds: which are usually called, the Austere, 
the Florid, and the Middle. Having discussed the general sub¬ 
ject, he proceeds toexamine, with much acuteness and saga¬ 
city, the respective properties and merits of Lysias, Thucydi¬ 
des, Isocrates, and Plato. He then comes to Demosthenes, 
on whose account, he obsewms, the preliminary observations 
and criticisms had been, introduced, and begins his notice of 
him by the following (to us, at least, we know not what M* 
Planche may think), untranslateable passage. 

Toidvntr mtvuhtcjSm %i Xf|*y i AxgwdH« k. «n*wiqfiinjv vet- 

xiXvf, tCj %XtKVT**s g««», i*« m$<Ws yin&c&i ^jjxdiiis, 

vrt Sn urips‘ nfui^yus 'Ittde *zr*ilms itifitvtf meu 1$ 

i| isIrxHttp ivj£S» xpa x^drtnt j*J %Qnetftdr»nt sx.Atyoftt>ef, <rvvv<pxm 9 

*cj ftU* Ik »XX& hxXatlcr iwtl'ihtif—fUyxXea'^iv'K, x!\nr-~-wtfiTrw, im- 
ifyxiMyfiiw, aviujhr—«X*k/y«v*—— 
oviUttff Jbetptnnt' — $h* r, wjxj*, v— snd&tluufr* tt&v ^uthhdvntrxi *]£ 

fUfcvBtvftim sra^i l«s xg&tftit trtnfldis «y«*w> tiutv {m^Qks 

dfetyili ftSiJmfifixr »• «n 3d$ « 9*iput»Ve fat*w k>, a-xfxxfttofcirds «4*if 
" 9 <k <*>&£*>*•/**;* «n $ 4 *X«xt* 7 TMjw>fl» *£{»/** h «P< 3 , Xxirrit ivdl'ntov 
JUuis' • f#SjXX#» «y 1« itKifaetitf *Eyi ftb'loidvhtv'liui 3«£«» urn's^Uf Avfte- 
, <<£•«*$ Xiguv; i##, j£ t" xStui iwuji fr/ti iul* t v" i| isrttfais fuxlov 


* Demosthenes, then, finding the art of public speaking in this 
stater—so skilfully improved, arid coming, .ns he did, after men of 
^such excellence,. did not condescend to become an imitator of any 
^4jne style or person,-—Conceiving them all to be htdf-artisls and in- 
‘ complete;—but, selecting from all whatever was the best and the 
most useful in each, he combined and, out of the many, made up a 
species of composition,—sublime, yet simple,—redundant, yet con¬ 
cise,—refined, yet idiomatic,—declamatory, yet natural,—austere, 
yet lively,—^nervous, yet “Sowing,'—soft, yet pungent,—temperate, 
yet .passionate,^—differing, in no respect, from Proteus, celebrated 
by the poets of old for being able to assume, without effort, every 
kind of sLpe;—whether he was come God or Daemon who deceived 
the vuswi «f mankind, or, as one woefd rather guess, some gifted 
person, accomplished in die power of speech, fey which he imposed 
upon the senses of every hearer. Some such notion have I of the 

.oratory Of Deir^theaes; and this description I give of it, that it is 

■ * 
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* There is surely no one, who has even a moderate skill in com¬ 
position, and is not determined to wrangle and dispute, who must 
not readily admit, that the latter specimen as much exceeds the 
former, as the arms of warfare are superior to those which are used 
in 'Shows and Spectacles,—as real figures to shadows,—or, as the bo¬ 
dies of men trained up in air and exercise are to those which have 
been rocked and dandled in confinement and luxury. * 

Ou&Hg os iftttktyirtou « footer t^ot utly'xr xt£hwt xwi A«yv$, ■$$ 
full* 5 f*nn bvfttff Its, ilrx hcUffyett t»* idiots wxpfl&iSrxt A *{» 

TH« ■zr£o]i{*s, otrai hxhXxvm vrohtfunpx (w vr\tt srofcznifinf/xr, xX&inu 
Js oipns Hioikmj it tiXtti % irettts r h&£«tf l cfctv« owfuflalSt mucus $x*wtxs 
’Stvx.lvloiv. * 


•The preference here given, our readers will observe, is over 
no less a writer than the one, of whom it has been said, *ihat 
If tlie Gods spoke Greek, which, if we had any faith in the Po¬ 
lytheism.. of antiquity, we should believe they did,—without 
doubt Jupiter would adopt his style. Again, (and it all be • 
our last ext fact), after saying, that when he reads Isocrates he 
feels himself irta cotaposedand tranquil state, not unlike that 
which is induced by Soft music, he.goes on thus. 

,( Cfixt % Xtiflx Xoyxtf tvfyi/rm % i$ hvj# xxxotrt xyoft«u s 

vr4&6s*STt£0t STtfff fttrtiAxfifioiW — xTTtfmt, iymnSf, hbxf, xxUfytrSt, 
ftiorSt, awn ivtoSv. —tixxfix lx rn&n (AilxXxp/iettM, on s 

fcgttltit xtfyxr/m yMftxf, f 

' ‘ But when I take up ooe of the orations >of Demosthenes, I am 
wrought up to a pitch of enthusiasm, and arg hurried backwards am.’, 
forwards, and assume one passion after another^—-distrusting,—4a<> 
bouring,—fearing,—despising,—hating,—now moved with compas- x 
si on, how with good-will,—sometimes with anger, and sometimes 
witli envy,—taking up, in succession, every passion that sways the 
human breaty. ’ ' t 

Wo cannot go farther. Our readers will, at once, re¬ 
cognise in the description which this admirable writer, who 
is Worthy of being h :Cqmmentator on Demosthenes, gives of 
his own hurried and varied emotipn% the very effects which 
Cicero, in his glowing panegyric upon Eloquence^ ascribes to 
the pQwer of speech. Dionysius concludes by asking, tf, at 
such a distance of titqp from the transactions themselves, when all 
interest has long ago subsided,' such; marvellous impressions 
am *q»a$e tfip bare perumh--Whj|LnJU8t have been th£ 

die contemporary AthwpiJ and strangers who 

,_^ d*e flMatd* and his counties 

JP<h .w^,ayoi^' ; an!S.«nef|y,hf action, which. 
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is admitted to have been foremost, if possible, amidst his nu¬ 
merous and transcendent qualificatsons ? *—* What, * said iEs- 
chines to the Rhodians, applauding the recital of the speech 
which caused his banishment,— * What' if you had heard the 
monster himself? * T / Si, « ivrS t# Sjjg/w / 

After perusing these testimonials, to which addition might be 
made at pleasure, from persons of the highest authority,—them¬ 
selves at once judges and masters of composition, if such ever 
existed, tne first question which suggests itself is,—where are 
; discoverable these astonishing properties,— these dispensations 
of the Divinity?—In what part of the Speech does the thunder¬ 
bolt reside ? By what peculiar arrangement—by what labori¬ 
ous and artificial structure—by what display of ornament, has 
the Orator cpntrived to attract such unbounded and passionate 
commendation?—To which our classical readers are aware that 
we must answer, that these praises have been bestowed upon 
compositions remarkable for simplicity, in the whole of which, 
we will venture to say, not one single ornament (for its own 
sake) is to be found j in which there are no splendid patches; 
where a vulgar appetite for tropes, figurestond metaphors (no 
matter how introduced) must remain unsatisfied;—where, though 
the composition is so highly wrought, that one of the critics, to 
whom we have referred, bestows a whole page upon a sentence 
of a dozen words, to show the delicacy of its structure, and the 
disorder which would ensue upon the slightest alteration or 
Sfiransposition of any of its parts, yet would no one suppose that 
the mind of Demosthenes was *ever present more than one 
: e idea,—his subject, and nothing but his subject. Not that we 
would be supposed as flying in the face of such a body of criti¬ 
cism :—We perfectly agree with it, and are aware that, when, 
apparently unadorned, be is adorned the most; but we notice 
this general abstemiousness observable in the manner of De¬ 
mosthenes, not merely as peculiar to his character, but, in some 
degree, as illustrative of his powers. The less imposing and at¬ 
tractive he is upon a superficial observation, the more of sub¬ 
stance must there be to justify such’ commendations from such 
judges. that this vigour,—this tension,—this subli¬ 

mity, of which jr^readao much, is not discoverable in detached 
parts,—in striking and brilliant passages, but in the effect of the 
whole. Bptrit and Power and Rapidity, which are so justly 
celebrated, atia ;whieb, in the pmrial of bis .Orations, we as- 


* Demostheuem ferunt ei, qui qu&sivisaet quid primum es set in 
/licendo,—-actionem,—quid secundum* idem,—et idem tertium res* 
pondi^se. , Cic. de CL Oral, 
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suredly perceive and fee?, are the Soul, which dwells in no par* 
ticular part, but which pervades and vivifies the whole Mass. 

Spiritus intus alif, totamque infusa per artys ', 

Mens agitat moiem , et magno te corpore miscet. JEn. 6* 

To judge fairly, we must take the whole piece. The * ex pede 
Herculdm *—if ever an admissible rule of criticism in the case 
to which it is applied, which we much dnuht, assuredly fur¬ 
nishes no means of judging of the merits of Demosthenes. An. 
attempt to give the effect of any oration by a selection, or the. 
merit of the whole by splendid passages, would be as hopeless 
as to produce an adequate idea of the bounding elasticity,—the 
matchless symmetry and etherial attitude of the entire Apollo, 
by the production of a finger or an ear. 

Some of the smaller Orations of Demosthenes,—and those too, 
which have contributed npt a little to his reputation (the Philip¬ 
pics we mean), might be selected, in which not one ornament 
(in the ordinary sense of the word) or figure of speech is dis¬ 
coverable. A certain studied temperance and downright home¬ 
liness of mtmner, and a choice of matter illustrating and enforc¬ 
ing his view of ine subject,—and never above it, pervade the 
whole,—mixed up, indeed, with an earnestness, zeal, force and 
passion, which account for their celebrity,—Even in the Ora¬ 
tion for the Crown,—the most perfect, undoubtedly, and com¬ 
prehending in it the excellencies of the rest, ’ thofogh every spe¬ 
cies of weapon in the oratorical armoury is employed,—poeti^r 1 
description,—indignant exaggeration,—inflammatory declaim* 
tion, and bold apostrophe, yet is there not an instance, we will* 
venture to say, (and we appeal to those of our, readers the most 
confidently who have studied him best), in which they appear 
‘to be ostentatiously introduced, or in which they •are not sus- 
mined by the surrounding passages of* the>Speech. They, in¬ 
deed, more nearly resemble an occasional and accidental in- 
ffammation of the fervid and electric torrent which the orator is 
pouring on his hearers, than foreign and adventitious lights 
fwought forward for mere pnrposes of shining and display. 
The sublime appeal to the jUapei c^ theheroesof Marathon 
and Plateea, to which we shailnot besuspectedofreferring, in 
order to bestow* for the thousandth time, unnemsarycommei** 
dation, or to compare it, ; as we have se^i Dionysius did, with 

K effort of human composition^^ noticefora different ob- 
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jcfvlousy and distrust which rankled between the Athenians and 
Thebans before the battle of Cheronica, the removal of which 
formed one oT the most successful feats of his policy and elo¬ 
quence, and will pursue hk lofty appeals to national honour, 
and the deeds of their ancestors, which called upon the Athe¬ 
nians, if necessary, rather to fall in a struggle for liberty and 
glory, than to" pursue inglorious security in obedience to Phi¬ 
lip ;—those, we say, who follow up the preceding passages with 
L any thing*of an adequate spirit, will feel themselves, from the 
tone of excitement and elevation which surround it, upon a level 
with the sublimity of this most celebrated apostrophe. Let this 
passage, then. Have its reputation: We shall not attempt to add 
■ to it; -but we call upon our readers, when they feel, by actual ex¬ 
periment, how little this part stands out from the rest, to reflect 
what must be the tone of the surrounding parts to sustain whal* 
lif taken by itself, must be deemed such extravagance and ex¬ 
cess. 

In adverting to the apparently natural growth of ornament 
in the Orations of Demosthenes, and pointing it out as a proof 
of their excellence, we must not omit to notice how different k 
the conduct of his antagonkts and rivals in this particular.— 
Aeschines, whose general good taste is undoubted, in the con¬ 
cluding paragraph of his. Oration, after having dwelt upon the 
laws, the bredch of which by Ctesiphon formed the strength of 
► kp* case (and nothing could be stronger), in the treatment of 
Jpiich subject he haa been, of course, plain and simple and di- 
* uactic, by design, without any previous excitement to justify it, 
breaks out, all at once, into this exclamation.—‘ I then (I call 
you to witness—ve Earth, and Sun, and Virtue, and Intellect* 
and Education, by which we distinguish what is honourable) 
havq spoken and given my help;—if adequately, and in & 
manner Worthy of the violation of the laws,—as I wishedif 
imperfectly; tneh qidy as I * have been able. *—Ey* p »», « 
r«, Hid, *§ a n«i2a«i; *j Irtywwfs r* *m«**, 8cc.— 
Who does not perceive,* that this sudden appeal to bodies and 
qualities, which with his particular subject, 

and hardly with any other, is a mere oratorical flourish ? Ac¬ 
cordingly, we find that Demosthenes, in his reply upon him, 
ridicules this matured and misplaced apostrophe, and charges 
iEsChines witli considering the controversy between them as an 
affair of tke lungs, add, under that idea, bawling and mouthing 
& &e. flee, like n tragedy hero.—‘The same observations apply, 

perhaps with more jumbe,—>«ertainiy more frequently, to Ci¬ 
cero’s style,'— ot> rather to passages which, though the admii*r 
lion of schoolboys, are unquestionably the most faylty, and from 
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which, if he hat! not redeemed hirnself by the great body of 
his Orations, lie would never have commanded the extraordi¬ 
nary admiration of more severe judges. In his* Oration for 
Marcellus, in returning thanks to Caesar for sparing him, and 
restoring him to his honours, he breaks out,—* By heavens, the 
very walls of this. Senate-house are impatient to express their 

f ratitude to you, Caius Caesar, * &c.— 4 Parietes, mediusfidius 
), Caesar, ut mihi videtur, hujus Curiae gratias tibi agere ges- 
tiunt, ’ &c.—In one of his Orations against Verres, we have . 
the following animated, and tolerably sustained , but, neverthe- .. 
less rhetorical and professional passage— 4 Should I paint the hor¬ 
rors of this scene,—not to Roman citizens,—not to the allies of our 
State,—not to those who have ever heard of the Roman name,— , 
not even to men, but to Brute-creatures; or, to go further , should 
I lift up my voice in the most desolate solitude, to the rocks > 
and mountains, yet should I surely see those mute and inanimate*. 1. 
parts of nature moved with terror and indignation, at the re¬ 
cital of so enormous ah action. * Hume's Transl. —‘ Quod si base 
non ad cives Romanos, non ad aliquOs amicos nostras Civitati, 
non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen audissent; denique si 
non ad homines, veriim ad bestias; aut etiam, ut longius pro* 
grediar , si in aliqua desertissima solitudine ad saxa et ad scopu- 
los lisec conqueri et deplor&re vellem, tamen omnia mutu atque 
mamma tanta et tam indigna rerum atrocitate commoveventur. * 

—We are aware, that there is all that composition can do^t 
carry this <ff; and there is excitement also—but the artist sl\owV 
himself too strongly. But who would have expected from the * 
second orator in the world, in the full possession of his powers, 
in a passage of no irritation,—a mere literary subject,-r-in praise 
of the poets, and his client one of the number, the following 
puerile declamation ‘ Rocks and deserts answer to their voice; 
savage monsters are arrested by their song, and stand still j— 
Shall we,—formed as we are by the best instruction, fefuse to be 
moved by the power of song ? ’-r 4 Sa^ta et ^olitudui^s yoci re¬ 
spondent j bestias smpe immanes canta* flpptuntur atque con- 
sistunt j—nos, instituti rebus qptimis, poetarum voce hori mo- 
veamur? WFrom these, and innumerable other instances which 
plight feeiselected, but from which, we repeat. It would be most r 
a judgment of Qipero, ijt i$ ^uite, manifest, that 
»uch tnorc upon^tbe sttytaee j that he is much more 
IfVthim Bempstfcene* t and that,in such' instance. 


itm must 
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and because too far removed from tbe business^ and bosoms of 
men,—minus aptae rebus agendis. 

The next question is,—How is the ascendency of Demosthe¬ 
nes to be accounted for ?—We are aware of the fearful extent 
of this inquiry, and must confine ourselves within certain li¬ 
mits.—The language, rich as it is, undoubtedly, and copious 
and powerful,—expressing the varieties of moods, and tenses, 
and cases By most artificial and elegant inflexions, without the aid 
of our useful, but untuneful monosyllables,—will, sh|ll, would, 
could, should, &c.—with the delicacy of compound words, which 
frequently assign qualifications and degrees to expressions, whicli, 
witn us, are general and indefinite (to fear, to love, &c. means 
any quantity of the sensation, and is, of itself indeterminate)— 
the peculiarity of the middle voice partaking of the active and 
passive nature;—this language, we doubt not, is an ingredient 
\ in the case, but we think overrated, and too much relied upon 
considering this subject. 

The true solution of tins phenomenon is tb be looked for, we 
believe, in the singular state and condition of Greece, and of 
Athens more particularly.—A Republic of independent nations, 
differing from each other in their particular habits and institu¬ 
tions, but united for purposes of general safety,—burning with 
the most anxious and jealous desire of surpassing each other;— 
brought into frequent contact and collision upon set and solemn 
casions of Religion—of Games—of Spectacles;—nursed and 
tapered into the most unbounded and bigotted nationality by 
^'achievements of their ancestors,—a nationality kept alive by 
Poetry, by Oratory,—by Monuments and Inscriptions;—im¬ 
pressed with an unshaken belief (not very fur removed from die* 
truth), that whatever was great and good and virtuous and 
splendid, cehtcrcd in, aud was confined to their own territory 
Such a people were continually goaded and stimulated to exer¬ 
tion by the most intense rivalry and impatient thirst for glory.— 
The very narrowness of their limits, to which, in their firm per¬ 
suasion, no accession of importance or of value would have been 
made, if the rest of the world had been added, by facilitating 
frequent intercourse, served only to condense the spirit.—The 
eager controversy for victory at their games,—the anxiety *and 
interest in the spectators, and the infinite applause which was 
showered down upon the victors, serve to illustrate the course 
and tendency of our reittarks, of whieh we purposely only give 
Our readers a taste, Without pursuing them in all their details. 
—‘ Why do you not die, DirigoraS, * said a spectator at the 
Olympic Games to the father of twb victorious sons,—‘ Why 
do you not die,—for you cannot become a God?’—* Morin 




Diagora, neque qpim in ccclnm ascensurus es* * In A Nation com-* 
posed of such materials, and in such a constant strife for emi¬ 
nence and superiority, the Athenians were, unquestionably, the 
foremost in the race of fame,—and that too of literary fame* 
We forbear to notice other particulars, which are only, inciden¬ 
tally, to our present purpose, and come at once to the study of 
Oratory.— Not merely from what they have left us, which would 
justify an inference of their superiority in the art, btft from the 
direct testimony of Demosthenes himself, given in the most un¬ 
suspicious and undesigning manner, it appear# that such was 
the contemporary opinion respecting them.—When he spoke 
for the Crown, Greece came and listened to him. . This ascen¬ 


dency we must, of course, attribute not merely to the peculiar 
aptitude of this, most ingenious and lively people for making a 
proficiency, but to the vigour and earnestness of die pursuit. 
Eloquence was the road to honours and distinction; and the 
competitors for them outstripped each other in proportion XjS‘ 
their acquirement and success. Now this we take to be the so¬ 
lution. ‘ Honos alit artes, * says Cicero most truly, * omnesque 
incenduntur ad studia gloria; ’ and the quantity of exertion is 
sure to be in proportion to the ardency of tne love of fame. And 
as in Greece, generally, and'particularly at Athens, the intensity 
of this glorious passion was, for the reasons we have generally al¬ 
luded to, greater we believe than it ever was in aqy other coun¬ 
try, it would only be reasonable to expect, and accordingly wg 
are informed, that there were greater exertions made in cul& 
vating public speaking, than-there can have been anywhere else, 
—and this accounts for excellence.—‘Our readers are aware, 
*Jhat Fielding has pruned satisfactorily, in his dry and humorous 
manner, that an author will write something better, for know¬ 
ing something of his subject; but we are persuaded that our 
headers will riot require us to make out, by regular deduction, 
that a man who employs his whole life in one pursuit, ia likely 
fo ,excel another who applies only one-tenth part of die time 
' toft. ' ' ' • 

^^Ifoqrlimits would allow as, we should abstain from entering 
ln|0' : pnrdculars of the midnight Imp and labours of Demos- 
Ih^^ '^CiterO'abotifKls in them, and Plutarch still more. We 
:jW''Mm(fi/ ! oiirselves' circumstance. He could 
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pleasant in conversation, but, for any of the higher exertions of 
elocution, fatal ? Yet Demosthenes, wc are tola, by some means 
or other (we wish we had an easier receipt than his, for the sake 
of Some of our nearest English neighbours) contrived, by perse¬ 
verance, to vanquish the difficulty, and to articulate the stub¬ 
born guttural most plainly. * Exercitatione fecisse, ut plenis* 
sime diceret! * Cicero’s exertions were equal. His Life is be¬ 
fore us in his works; and from them it appears, that he literally 
never said, or did, or thought of any thing else but in what 
' manner to improve himself in oratory. The consequence has 
been, that if the world should last ten tiroes as long as it lias 
done already, we believe he never will be surpassed in mere 
composition. 

Wien Demosthenes and Cicero concur expressly upon any 
subject connected with eloquence, he must be a bold matt 
' y who differs from them. Now the former, in his Oration for 
' the Crown, in the only passage in which he speaks of his own 
talent, and the latter in his principal Treatise, declares, that 
the audience forms the speaker. With reference to Demos¬ 
thenes, Cicero observes of the Athenians, * that their judgment 

* was always correct and genuine; so that an orator, who court- 

• * ed their approbation, never durst venture to use a single un- 

* authorized or offensive expression. ’—* Semper ovatorum elo- 
quentiae modqratrix fuit auditorum pruderitia. ’ And again, of 
die Athenians, in the same passage—* Semper fuit prudens sin- 

* &fcerumq. judicium, nihil ut possent nisi incorruptum audire et. 

* eltgans. Eorurn religion! cum aiervirct orator, nullum vev- 
4 bum in nolens, nullum odiosum ponere audebat. ’ Or at. 

After this, we will not stop to discuss the qualities of the A- 
thenian Mob, us contrasted with the British Senate, or incur 
the hazard of a Breach of Privilege, by any opinion we might 
express;—but this at least is certain, that in one most essential 
particular affecting the very business of a speaker, Demosthenes 
had a manifest advantage, in possessing an audience perfectly 
open to persuasion.—Whatever may be thought of the wis¬ 
dom of such a government, it furnished materials most fit for 
eloquence to work upon. The people, themselves the Legisla¬ 
tors, if convinced by what they heard, manifested their convic¬ 
tion by instaht adoption.—The power of the orator was confess¬ 
ed,—the effect immediate,—his triumph complete.—-Now, let us 
see how die ca*e is in the British 5 House of Commons, which, 
from the spirit of inquiry amongst our countrymen,—their love 
of liberty, the parent and nurse of eloquence,—their, information, 
as well as from the freedom of deflate, which has obtained there 
for glow than a century—and* abore.aH, from the weighty and 



interesting subjects of discussion, must be 
cipal theatre for oratory in [modern times.; 
then, can any Member, judging from expGriene©andbbi 
tion, reasonably hope to produce that effect, ’ Cicerc^™.- 
ly considers so honourable and so gratifying^> ( tm«stQS irapel- 
4 lore quo velit, unde autem yelit, deducere ? ’—May not the 
Division usually be predicted before the commencement of the 
debate ?—-Are not the opinions of honourable Members secure¬ 
ly deposited in their heads, or in their pockets, or in some place 
of security into which Eloquence cannot penetrate ?—Is it not a 
fact, of obvious and indisputable notoriety, that the greatest speak¬ 
ers on both sides of the question (and,they cannot both be right) 
do frequently exhibit their powers without obtaining a single 
convert—without procuring a single vote?—And can the Same 
animation,—the same energy,—and, in one word,’ the same elo- 

3 uence be expected, where there is no possible chance of pro- 
ucing (that which is the primary object—the obvious use—*the^ 
legitimate end of all speaking)—conviction, and conviction ma¬ 
nifested by the qvert act of adopting or rejecting the measure 
which the orator recommends, or from whichhe dissuades?— 
IF it be said that, as to the effect within doors, this may be true; 
The speaker may no doubt, in one sense, consider himself, by a 
sort of reflex operation, as convincing tlie distant inhabitants of 
Cumberland or Cornwall.—But so may a writer ^composing in 
bis closet: And surely it cannot be said, (as assuredly it has ne¬ 
ver yet been supposed), that such an obscure and remote antf% 
cipation of we know not whqf success, can be compared to the* 
spirit-stirring effect—the electrical excitement of a numerous, 
attentive, and, above all, a, convertible audience* 

In many respects, the Trial by Jury, as practised in this 
country, seems much better calculated to elicit and encourage 

this admirable talent** Th^ir integrity—their impartiality_ 

their openness, approaching to facility, to impression, are all' 
strong excitements to exertion, and calculated to lead to suc¬ 
cess. The nature of the subjects, indeed, which come before 
them, so generally incapable of ornament, and devoid of inter¬ 
est, and the peculiar study of those who address them,—a study, 
which, though Burke says (we knpw not how truly) it does 
tUffe to quicken and invigorate ^understanding than all other 


sciences 
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did; and, what is beyond comparison the highest of all possible 
stimulants, he sain and felt that he was doing at the time. He tells- 
us so, or rather he told them so at the moment. Secure of this 
point, but not satisfied, and not permitting die advantage gained 
to be even a stage and resting-place in his lofty Career;—animat¬ 
ed by success, and conscious of his strength,—in the midst of 
universal inflammation—of his audience and of himself, he pro¬ 
ceeded to deliver that victorious and triumphant passage, which 
t ontributed, doubtless, largely to the deliverance of his client, 
and will remain an everlasting monument of his own glory, 
whilst die name of England and its language shall endure.— 
‘ What * we can only add with iEschines,— 4 what if we had 
heard him ? ’ 

Large, however, and ample as have been our commendations 
of this celebrated oration, we cannot conclude (though at the ut¬ 
most verge of our limits) without observing that no speaker has 
approached so nearly, in general resemblance and manner, tp 
Demosthenes, as Mr Fox. No politician, we believe, and few 
scholars, understood and admired the okl master more perfectly. 
Many striking properties and qualities were the same in both. 
—A certain sincerity and open-heartedness of manner,—an ap¬ 
parently entire and thorough conviction of being in the right,— 
an everlasting pursuit oft and entire devotion to the subject, to 
the seeming neglect and forgetfulness of every thing else,—an 
abrupt tone of vehemence and indignation,—a steadfast love of 
freedom, ami corresponding hatred of oppression in all its' 
forms,:—a natural and idiomatic style,—vigour, argument, power 
—these were characteristics equally of the Greek and English 
orator. Even in the details, in their hurried and hasty transi¬ 
tions,—in their use of parentheses to get, rid of minor topics as 
they proceed, and in tfte general structure of sentences, it would 
not be difficult to point out frequent similarity.—But we must, 
liave .done,—Possibly, when M* Planche shall have published 
his Translation of the Oration for the Crown (which we collect, 
from his Preface, is readyV we may resume the subject;—and 
j wssittih though it would be with the utmost diffidence, and 
without professing to'do one-twentieth part of what M. Planche 
eeems to think he has performed, we may attempt to giye our 
momo JSnglish specimen of'^oraWt?'')ili>peif3 J v \V 
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accuracy, from the best editions, and with minute attention to 
the printing. We have discovered no blunder; and the punc¬ 
tuation, moreover, is made with some reference to the sense, 
which, in many common editions, is so far from being the case, 
that, if the stops were regarded, there would, frequently, be 
no making any thing of many passages. When we come tf> the 
next pari of M. Planchc’s execution, however, our praises must 
stop. We had to notice, in our last Number, that the French 
plume themselves, not a little, upon the science of Book-mak¬ 
ing; and here we have it upon the most improved recipe. 
Three-fourths of the first volume are consumed, before noe get 
to the tmrk. We have Treatises on Oratory—(of which the 
world was full already)—Oratory in general,—Oratory in par¬ 
ticular,—Greek Oratory,—Latin Oratory,—(of course) French 
Oratory,—and how to acquire it, 6 Moycns d’acquerir la veri¬ 
table Eloquence; ’—‘ Portrait des Athenians, ’—‘ Portrait des 
llonmins, f —(we don’t stop to inquire wherefore)—Tableau 
precis de toute JaGrece;—Treatises on Laws,—Treatises on 
Customs,—Treatises on War —and God knows what not,—each, 
in itself too small to give the slightest useful information, but ca¬ 
llable, by their countless number, of filling up 369 mortal pages. 
Then we have again. Reflections on Translation in general, 
and Translation in particular ,—* Reflexions sur la Traduction 
en general, * and * Reflexions Sur la Traduction des Qrateurs?** 
Upon the general subject, he has fallen, unwittingly, we must 
presume, into much the same course of remark as we adopted 
in our Review of a Translation of Cicero, Vol. 22. Some of 
the difficulties, which we there enumerated, are adverted to* 
not so much to show an apprehension of them, as a confident 
expectation .of mastering them. His acquaintance with the 
Greek he does not pnt his reader^ to the trouble of finding out; 
He hdl, it seems also, an enthusiastic admiration of his author, 
and some opinion of himself.—But the French !—the language 
of modern Athens! — 1 Upon this he plates no small reliance.— 
Always is it equal to his purpose;—never has it failed him.— 

* Aussi je declare, que si je ne pas rendu toutesles beauies de mes 
origmaux, il faut Vimphter a Pincapaeite du Tradacteur, et non 
a la pauvrete dp lelangue. ’—Then we learn that it is soft, vi* 
governs, precise, harmohions,— * doiice, forte, precise, hatmo* 
nieuse, ’ (Pre£ ft. 27.) ; , and again that it possesses * clearness^ 
neatness, a, JhpJ' detieacyl, simplici^* 

ty, nobleness, i&d mM&m hap* 

rnony; ’ • hnd mojreov^r (whatt^as mtervea for the discovery of 
M. Blanche) resOthblan<»s to the Greek !— 4 Eat 

lisant, ct, surtbut| en traduisaut j’ai apercu irioi-ra&me, entre 
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Tun et l’autre, une ressemblance qui m’a ctonnL ’ (p. 106}—And 
well it might! 

Now, after noticing the sanguine expectations, not to say the 
confident tone of M. Plancbe, we will not assert that he has 
entirely failed in his undertaking, or that he is not master of his 
orator’s language. But we must observe, that if the French 
approve of Demosthenes in the dress of M. Planche, they are 
satisfied with something very different from Demosthenes him¬ 
self;—and that there are, either from inadvertence, or because his 
own language did not support him, (a supposition, we have seen, 
most zealously rejected by M. Planche), appearances which 
Would justify a suspicion that he is not quite at home in his au¬ 
thor.—He tells us himself, that he gives a preference to his later 
exertions: And, accordingly, we took up tne 9th Philippic^ with 
a view to a more minute examination; and we have noted down 


no less than 20 passages, in which there is either a suppression of 
some part of the sentence, an interpolation of something foreign, 
or (what is \yorst of all) an absolute mistake and perversion of 
the meaning.—An instance of the latter, which occurs early in 
the oration, and in which he seems strikingly to have altered the 
sense, we cannot pass over. Demosthenes is observing that if 
their affairs had been in their then situation, and the Athenians 


liad done their duty throughout, the case would have been hope- 
ffess. The chance of amendment consisted in their having done 
literally nothing. Then comes the sentence, which is quite in 
his manner. Se 15 ? w fetShpUt 15 ? IS? ip ***- 

g<sr*}Ki r»e?, I5i **>&*>$ I s * » —if3 irni&l vpS? t ecXX* sth 

(p. 148). • Which is thus translated. 

1 Jusqu’a present, Philippe n’ a triumph^ que de votre paresse ct dc 
votre negligence; il n* a triomph6 de la republique., Vous n’avez 
pas H 6 vaincus, puisque vous n f avez pas meme recuUs d'un seul pas. ’ 
The first part is right enough ; but the conclusion Utterly 
perverts the meaning. Their never having given wap one step, 
obviously implies, that they had been at least keeping up a 
good fight with Philip; whereas advantages are admitted, 
from jheir inattention, throughout and in the^ beginning of 
; the.'jehtaace itself. The sense is manifestly this.—* As it is, 
* has conquered your Indolence and Negligence, hut 

he has not conquered You have not beeif 
« enough from ifi-^-yOu hSve never been in n»o- 

ha<1 

finger l ( In the 

Ram ^ffl sadon. ahd the very Erit sentence. die Word wpty&m, a 
g^rOngte x pression of the' Athenian negligence, and * throwing 
array* their fortune, is omitted idtogether, as is fatufq*** in the 
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same sentence, though k has some meaning, p. 14-4-. In p. 147, 
Ai'^s rctuvlxt vroxfleixt is-sunk into l’abus, and o-wkOus not touched. 


eux 


In the same page, r^»v »** KoXxxivarixi is mistranslated ‘heui 
dans vos Assemblces.* In p. 167, ia, separated, cut. 

off —trenched off from each other, is feebly and imperfectly given 
l>y a long periphrasis. In 171, euiyfinxi, ‘ hold hack, * is not 
translated at all, and *** k* 1» mzraii»t r» ?£* E xxwut zrgay p&r« 9 
(same page) ‘ turned the affairs of the Greeks upside down, * 
—topsyturvy is too coarse tor the modern Attic, we presume, 
and passed fey accordingly.—But we must have done; and can 
only take another instance, which M. Blanche himself has se¬ 
lected as a specimen (and we surely must suppose it to be a fa¬ 
vourable one) of his being able to give the form and spirit of 
the original. He gives the passage, and a remarkable one it is, 
in his Preface; and remarks, very properly, upon the failure ot 
Laharpc, who renders it in such a manner that he might as 
well have said, generally, * Here the orator said something 
4 about going as Ambassador to Thebes. * It runs thus— 

* Owe «srflv fiiv 'lavra, epx. sgxrj/x tit’ eygxfpx fdv, ** ssr^sc/lEucraSi* 
iir^ia-fitviret ftiy, tsx t-srwrx Js 0»/3 xivf' — xXX* etaro tIJs zrxvrav, 

&X>Z* hf ItMvlUf $tt%HX&oy, non tfwtvlif vfuv xsrXeis, a$ %s *rs ^UrlnKolxs 

T? zroAa xirdtrWf' ’ * 


M. Plancho translates thus. * Je ne me contentai pas cle propo¬ 
ser mon avis sans rediger le decret, ni de rediger le decret sans me 
charger de l’ambassade, ni de me charger de i’ambassade sans per¬ 
suader les Thebans; mais depuis le commencement jusqu’n la con¬ 
clusion de cette affaire, je jis tout ce qui pouvait en assurer le succes, 
et jc me livrai sans reserve a tous les perils dont la republique etait 
environnee. ’ And we have no difficulty in admitting, that this is 
well;—si sic omnia ! The beginning is given with great fide¬ 
lity and spirit, though 6 mon avis * is hardly a translation of 
rxvrx; but, as if weary of well-doing, he flags at the end, — 
rrxtlut is wholly omitted, and the essential and descriptive word 
httfixScv is let down to ‘ je fis tout ce qui pouvait en assurer 1c 
succes; ’ and lastly, (though this is of less importance), Demos¬ 
thenes does not say he gave himself up to the perils, &c., but to 
his country—optf*. We attempt the passage as follows,—but, 
it must be remembered, in homely English,—-which, of course, 
cannot vjo with the modern Attic in 1 force, clearness, nobleness, 
harmony^ and so forth. t 

* Nfor mil I propose these measures, and not reduce them into the 
form of a Decree;—nor did I reduce them into the form of a Decree, 
and hot go as Ambassador; nor did I go as Ambassador, and not 
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convert * the Thebans,—but front the beginning,—throughout the 
whole,—to the very end, I went through, and gave my sell' up to You, 
without reserve, against the perils which surrounded the country. * 

We have given 4 through ’ twice, because in the original it is 
so, and us we render * against , * which it must be, or ‘ as tof 
or i Jor the purposes of; ’ for it cannot be ‘ in y * as usually trans¬ 
lated. 

There is one consideration, it seems, which has induced M. 
Planche to bring forward his present work, which it is impos¬ 
sible to pass over without expressing some interest. The in¬ 
troduction of the Representative System, and, in consequence, 
of a larger shaie of popular Influence in the Government, are 
assigned by him us a reason for attempting to make his coun¬ 
trymen acquainted with these precious remains of Antiquity. 
Most heartily do we wish M. Planche success in this part of his 
undertaking; and that our volatile neighbours, by catching 
some portion of that spirit which blazes out in every page of 
these ini mortal‘works, may acquire and preserve a zealous and 
steady attachment to genuine and practicable Freedom, which 
they have hitherto seen dimly and obscurely in long perspec¬ 
tive, and of the benefit of which they have begun, of late only, 
to feel some effec ts. 

* We might have quoted this passage, when we were noticing the # 
advantage of Demosthenes, in having convertible Audiences. 11c 
considered this conversion of the Thebans as a great triumph. 
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’ AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Companion; or complete System of Modern Hus¬ 
bandry. By R. W. Dickson. 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2&. hoards. 

Thd Farmer’s Magazine. Nos. 80. and 81. Price 3s. each. 

The Farmer and Land-Steward’s Assistant, or a specimen of Farm 
Book-keeping, exhibiting, in a concise and simple form, the transac- 
, tions in the arable, growing, and woodland departments, a General 
Cash Account, and an account of the Charge and Discharge upon 
eddh department, the whole selected from books of real business. By 
Jolm Jdather, Castle Hill, Carse of Cowrie. 4to. 10s. 6d. boards* 

' ASmtlUtTIES, ARCHITECTURE. r 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated Antiquities of Pola in Istria. 
By Thomas Allason. Royal folio, ‘SL 15s. Proofs on French paper, 
5/. IQs. India proofs, (St. 15s. 
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The Cathedral Antiquities of England, or an Historical, Architec¬ 
tural, and Graphical Illustration of the English Cathedral Churches. 
13y John Britton. I2s. per No. medium 4to. and 1/. imperial 4to. 

, Architectural Dictionary. By J. Nicholson. The last Part. 1-to. 
2/. 9s. * 

ARTS. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Mid-Lothian; drawn and etched by 
an Amateur. 4to. 21s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, exhibiting a View of thv 
Progress of Discovery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural 
.History, Practical Mechanics, Geography, Statistics, and the Fine 
and Useful Arts. Edited by Professor Jameson and Dr Brewster. 
No. III. (to be continued quarterly). Handsomely printed in oc¬ 
tavo’, with Engravings. 7s. (id. sewed. 

London Churches, Nos. 10, 11, 12, which include 82 plates, the 
letter-press, and final part, 15s. each number; India proofs, 21. 2s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of an extensive collection of Books in Anatomy, 
Medicine, Surgery, Chemistry, &c. By Underwood. Is. 

W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of Old Books for 1K20. Part I. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and Modern; including such 
Foreign Works as have been translated into English, or printed in 
the British Dominions: as also, a Copious Selection from the Writ¬ 
ings of the mt)6t distinguished Authors of all Ages and Nations. By 
* Robert Watt, M. D. Part III. Handsomely printed in 4to. I/. 

J s, in boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. , 

An Account of the Life, Ministry, and Writings of the late Rev. 
John Fawcett. 8vo. 12s. 

County Biography; or the Live9 of Remarkable Characters iu 
the Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. Royal 18mo. 2s. (id. 8vo. 4s. 

The Life of Thomas Paine, with the Speech of the Hon. T. Er- 
skine, on the part of the Prosecution the King v. Williams, for pub¬ 
lishing Paine’s Age of Reason; June 24th,T797. Is. 6d. fine co¬ 
pies 2s. . *. * 

Memoirs of Mrs Hulston, sister of Mrs Savage. 12mo. Is. fid. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1820, with silhouette 
portraits. 15s. 

Memoirs of Mr John Tobin. By Miss Benger. 8vo. 12s. 

The Percy Anecdotes. By Strottoand Reuben Percy. Parts 1. to 
4. 18mo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Sketch of the Life, Character, and Writings, of Madame de Stack 
By Madame Necker, with a portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek; written at the close of the 
eighteenth century. $ vols. Crown 8vo. 1/. 11s. fid. 

Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books and Men, col¬ 
lected from the conversations of Mr Pope and otheeeminent poisons 
of his time. By the Rev. Joseph Spence, now first published froiy. 
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the original papers, with Notes and a Life of the Author. By Sa* 
muel Weller Singer. 8vo. 14s. 

BOTANY. 

Herbarium Edinense. ' By Janies It. Scott and William Jamieson, 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits and Seeds, By John 
Lindley : with Plates. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

CiniVINTttY. 

Manuel of Chemistry. By W. T. Brande. 1/. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

The Peasant Boy; an opera. 2s. Gd. 

Lyrical Dramas, with Domestic Hours ; a miscellany of Odes and 
Songs. By Cornelius Neale, late Fellow of St John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 12mo. 8s. 

Moscow: a Tragedy, founded on recent historical facts. TBvo, 
2s. 6d. 

A Critical Examination of the respective Performances of Mr 
Kean and Mr Macready, in the historical play of King Richard 111, 
2s. 

A Short Reigh and a Merry One ; a farce, in two acts. By John 
Poole. 2s. 

Dramas, adapted for Representation by Juvenile Persons. By II, 
Howard. 4s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstuff. By 
Maurice Morgann. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

education, « 


Observations on the Propriety and Usefulness of an Establishment « 
in Edinburgh, for teaching Oriental Languages, for Civil and Com¬ 
mercial purposes, to young gentleman going to India. By David 
Scot, M. D., minister of Corsiprpliine. 2s. 

An Introduction to Merchandise ; containing the theory and prac¬ 


tice of Arithmetic; Algebra with the Doctrine of Annuities, and 
Commerce, including treatises on Moneys, Weights, Measures, Ex¬ 
changes, and Book-Keeping; with an Appendix, containing Tables 
of Logarithms, Compound Interest, and Annuities; an Explanation 
of Commercial terms; and Answers to the Exercise^ proposed in 
the work; by Robert Hamilton, LL.D* p. R.S.; the whole new- 
modelled, and adapted to the improved methods and information of 
the presept time,- by Elias Johnston* Teacher of Mathematics in 
Edinburgh. Bvo. 12s. 

Thc Colloctanea Gwca Majora; Vol. III. in two Parts, by Pro- 
ifesapr punbar. ... 

An Abridgement of Roman Antiquities, proper Names, and Geo- 
graphy; to which are annexed, a few Grammatical Observations for 
Schools. By. Robert AM. 12mo. 8s. Gd. 

\ femmes. Par J. N f Bpqi%-; with sixteen Engravings. 

2 Vjgu- f 40 s.vellum paper,' 

4 Y^tt fb the Manor-house, or the Twelve Days at Christmas $ 
frith, for Improvement. By Mrs Taylor. I2mo. > 4s. 

:l^a j|a|dale Herd Boy, By Mrs Blttckfqrd. 12i»o. 5s. , 
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The History of Britannicus and his Sister Octavia. By Miss Sand- 
Ram. 6s. 

Prosodia Graeca, sive Metrorum Grsceorum exposita. By George 
Dunbar, F. R. S. E. Professor of Greek in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Third Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

An Introduction to Algebra, in which the Fundamental Rules are 
clearly demonstrated, and the whole rendered easy to every capacity; 
with an Appendix, containing the Solution of one hundred Algebrai¬ 
cal Questions. By Robert Sharp, Teacher of Mathematics, Edin¬ 
burgh. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The Algebraist’s Assistant; being a Compendium of Algebra, up¬ 
on the Plan of Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant. By James Harris. 
12mo. 4s. 

The Art of instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb. By J. P. Ar- 
rowsmilh. Illustrated with Plates, drawn and engraved by the Au¬ 
thor’s Brother, an Artist born deaf and dumb. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Grammatical Studies on the Latin and English Languages. Ar¬ 
ranged by James Ross. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the Italian Language. By M. 
Snntagnello. 9s. 6d. 

Report upon the Establishment of M. de Fellenberg. By J. At- 
tersoll. 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, accom¬ 
panied by an "Atlas, constructed by Arrowsmith, Hydrugraplier to 
xhe Prince Regent. Vol. IV. Part I. 9s. sewed. 

HISTORY. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register fffr 1816. 8vo. 21s. 

Le Neuvieme Livre dcs Mcmoircs Historiques de Napoleon, ccrit 
par Lui-meme. 8vo. 12s. 

A Chronological Chart, showing, in one View, the contemporary 
Sovereigns of Europe, from the Norman Conquest of England to the 
present time, on a Sheet of Atlas Drawing Paper. 5s. plain, and 7s. 
coloured. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Cromwell, and his Sons Richard 
and Henry, illustrated by Original Letters and other Family Papers. 
By Oliver Cromwell. 4to. With six Portraits. 3l. 3s. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour of the Rhine, from May- 
ence to Cologne, Part IV. 14s. 

Chronological and Historical Illustrations of the ancient Architec¬ 
ture of Great Britain; containing a Series of Engravings, &c. By 
J. Britton. No. 1. to 6. 12s« ined. 4to, and 1/. imp, 4to. 

Conversations on General History, from the earliest ages of which 
we have any authentic Records, to the beginning of the year 1819. 
By A. Jamieson, 12nio. 6s. 

Part .X Vi. of Aspin’s Systematic Analysis of Universal History, 
5s, 

Part II. of a General History of the County of Voile, By Thomas 
Dunham Whitaker. Demy, 2/. 2s. each ; and the large paper, with 
proof hiqncs&ions of the Plates, 4/. 4s. each. 
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France as it Is; not Lady Morgan’s France. By William Play¬ 
fair. 2 vols. S’vo. U. 4s. 

A Compendious History of the Jews, particularly calculated for 
tijjp Use of Schools and young Persons. By John Bigland. 4s. 6d. 

A History of the United States before the Revolution, with some 
Account of the Aborigines. By Ezekiel Sanford. <Svu. 14s. 

The Bruce nod Wallace, published from two ancient Manuscripts 
preserved in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates, with Notes, 
Biographical Sketcnes, and a Glossary. By John Jamieson, D. D. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, &c. 2 vol. 4to. 6/. 6s. 

(Only 250 copies printed.) 

J.AW. 

A Digest of the Criminal Statute Laws of England. By H. N. 
Tomlins. 2 vols. Svo. 9,1. I Os. 

The Practical Abridgement of the Laws of Customs and Excise. 
By Charles Pope. 

Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, Vol. VI. A. D. 1643-1651, 
folio, halfboun^. ll. 11s. 6d. Prepared and published under the 
Dirt ction of his Majesty’s Commissioners on the Public Records of 
the Kingdom. * 

Notes on the Law of Arbitration, with an Appendix of Forms. 
By John Parke-s, Solicitor Supreme Courts. Svo. 6s. 

An Abridgement of Blackstone’s Commentarii. on the Laws and 
Constitution of England; for the use of Students, and adapted to 
modern Statutes and Decisions. By John Gifford. 8Vo. 15sl » 

A Compendium of the Poor-Laws, relating to the Removal and* 
Settlement of the Poor. 18mo. 4s. 

Law of Descents. By Mr Watkins. 8vo. 12s. 

Criticisms on the Bar. By Amicus Curiae. 12mo. 6s. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, from November 1817 to November 1818, collected bv J. Wil¬ 
son, G. Tail, R. Rolio, and M. A. Fletcher, Esquires, Advocates. 
By appointment of the Faculty of Advocates. 18s. 

MECHANICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, Vol. I. containing Statics 
and part of Dynamics. By W. W T hewell. Svo. 15s. 

An Analytical Essay on the Construction of Machines, illustrated 
by thirteen Lithographic Plates. 4to. 18s. 

MEDICINE, smUiEKY, ANATOMY, &C. 

Manual of Practical Anatomy. By Edward Stanley. 12mo. 9s. 

Medical Topography of Upper Canada. By John Douglas. Svo. 
4$. 6d- 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, on the Subject 
of im Ophthalmic Institution for tins Cure of Chelsea Pensioners. By 
JqHn Yet Oh. 2s. fed. « 

Observations on the Yellow Fever of the West Indies. By It. 
Dickenson. 8s. - 

An Essay on the Diagnosis between Erysipelas, Phlegmon, and 
Erythema By CL H. Weatherhe^d. Svo. 4s. 
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Opinions on the Causes and Effects of Diseases in the Teeth and 
Gums. By C. liew, 1/. Is. 

A General Analytical Index to the London Medical and Physical 
Journal, Vol. 1. to 40. inclusive. «Svo. 1/. Is. 

Letters on Disorders of the Chest, &c. 3s. 

A Complete System ol' Domestic Medicine for the Use of Families. 
By John Ingle. L2uio. 4s. Gd. 

A Compendium of Anatomy, human and comparative, intended 
principally for the use of Students. Seventh Edition, enlarged and 
improved. By A. Fyfe, M, D. 4 vols. Svo. 2/. 2s. 

A Treatise on Aneurism, with numerous Additions, and a Me¬ 
moir o:i the Ligature of the principal Arteries o r the Extremities. 
By Antonio Scarpa. Translated from the Itatia.., with Additional 
Ca. --s' and an Appendix. By .1. 11. Wi&iiort, Fellow of the Itoynl 
College of Surgeons. Hvo. 1.5s. 

Observations on the Use and Abuse of Mercurial Medicines in va¬ 
rious Diseases. By James lUmiiion jun. M. D. Svo. 7s. Gd. 

?/iodicai and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a concise View of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy. No. LXJI. (Published quarterly.) 4s. 

An Accou of the Varioloid Epidemic, as it has lately prevailed 
in Edinburgh, and other parts of Scotland. By John Thomson, 
M. D. F. 11. S. b. 8vo. 10s. (id. boards. 

Practical Observations on the Means of Preserving the Health of 
Soldiers in Cafnp arid Quarters, with Notes on the Medical Treat¬ 
ment of several of the most important Diseases which were f ound to 
pieyail in the British Army during the late War. By Edward Thorn¬ 
hill Luscombe, M. D. Member of tfrfc Royal Medical Society E- 
dinburgh. Honorary Membei of the Medical Society of the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin, and formerly Senior Surgeon of the 34th Regiment 
of Foot. 8vp. (is. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints, demonstrating the 
various and extensive Disorders of the Constitution which originate 
from this source; prescribing a Successful Mode of Treatment, il- 
lustiated with Cases ; addressed equally to the Invalid as to those of 
the Profession. The Fourth Edition, materially Enlarged, By John 
Faithhorn, M. D. 

A General Index to the London Medicm and Physical Journal; 
comprising an analytical table of the contents of the first forty vo¬ 
lumes of that work. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

An Inquiry illustrating the Nature of Tubv se dated Accretions of 
Serous Membranes, &c. By John Baron, bvo, 14s. 

Surgical Essays.* Part II. By Astley Cooper and B. Travers. 
8vo. 10s. Gd; 

The Dublin Hospital Reports, and Communications in Medicine 
andJSurgery. Vol. II. Svo, 13s. <* 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. X. Part II. 7s. Gd, 

Observations on the Nature and Cun o'* <. oncer, 'and on the too 
frequent uge of Mercury, By Charles Aldus, 4s. Gd. 
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A short Account of some of the Principal Hospitals of France, 
Italy, Ac. By II. W. Carter. 8s. 

On Apoplexy. By J. Cooke. 12s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver. By J. It. Farre. Parts I. 
and II. with coloured engravings. 15s. each. 

Pathological Researches in Medicine and Surgery. By J. It. 
Farre. Part 1. royal 8vo. illustrated by engravings. 7s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Horae Entomologies, or Essays on the Annulose Animals; with 
plates. Vol. I. Parti. By W. S. Macleay. 8vo. 12s. 

A Catalogue of Books, in various Languages, for the year 1820, 
Part I.: containing an extensive and valuable collection of the best 
works on Natural History, arranged in classes according to the Lin- 
nean System. By W. Wood. 

A Dictionary of Natural History, or Complete Summary of Zoo¬ 
logy , embellished with upwards of 140 interesting subjects. 8s. co¬ 
loured 12s. * 

Natural History for Children. 5 vols. with plates and numerous 
cuts. 10s. 6d. j 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Literary Pocket-Book, or Companion for the Lovers of Na¬ 
ture and Art, for 1820. 5s. 

Chess rendered Familiar, by Tabular Demonstrations of the vari¬ 
ous Positions and Movements of the Game. By J. G. Pohlman. 
Royal 8vo. ll. Is. 

The Traveller’s Fire-Side; a series of Papers on Switzerland, the' 
Alps, &c. By S. M. Waring. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Time’s Telescope for 1820. '12mo. 9s. 

The Wandering Jew. By the Rev. T. Clark. 12mo. 8s. 

Abstract of America and the British Colonies. By William King¬ 
dom. 8vo. ' 10s. 6d. 

A correct and complete Representation of all the Provincial Cop¬ 
per Coins, Tokens of Trade, and Cards of Address, on Copper, 
which were circulated as such between the Years 1787 and 1801. 
Second Edition. Engraved by Charles Pye, of Birmingham. 

Vindicae Hibernian, or Ireland Vindicated. By M. Carey. 8v®. 
16s. 

Edinburgh Almanack, for 1820. 5s. bound. 

The Students Common-Place Book, being Selections on Life, 
.Manners,^ and Literature, Part First* 3s. 6d. 

Chef-d’oDuvres of French Literature: consisting of interesting ex¬ 
tracts from the Classic French writers, in prose and verse, with bio¬ 
graphical and critical remarks on* the authors add their works. 2 
vols. demy and royal 8vo. 

,;RjM$mens in Eccentric Circular Turning, with practical instruc- 
tilpMbr producing correspoi ruling pieces in that art. By J. H^jTb- 
* betson. illustrated with more thansixty copper-plates and wood¬ 
cuts. 8vo. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Literature, Science, and the Arts, No, 
XVI. with engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Ackerman’s Repository of Arts and Fashions, New Series, wi|h 
Index. No. XLIX. 4s. 

A circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Saxony in the year 
1813. By Baron Odelben. 2 vols. 18s. 

The Shooter’s Companion. By T. B. Johnson. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Emigrant’s Directory to the Western ,Suites of North Arne- 
ricaf including a Voyage out from Liverpool. By Wm. Amphletl. 
Svo. 6s. boards. 

The Quarterly Journal of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 
Edited at the Royal Institution. 7s. 6d. 

The Colonial Journal, Nos. IV. and IX. 8s. 

Hints on the Sources of Happiness; addressed to her Children by 
a Mother. 12s. 

Rural Sports, • or a Description of the Pleasures and Amusements 
arising from the Air,-the Fields, the Water, and the Forest, 3 vols. 
4to. 71. 17s. (>d. or 3 vols.’ royal 8vo. 51. 5s. 

The Family Dyer and Scourer. By W. Tucker. 4s. 6d. 

Essays on Phrenology; or an inquiry into the principles and utili¬ 
ty of the system of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, and into the objections 
made against it. By George Combe. . Svo. 12s. 

Encyclopaedia Edinensis ; Vol. III. Parts III. and IV. 8s. each. 

A Short Account"of the Commencement, Progress, and Present 
State of the Buildings belonging to the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh. *8vo. stitched. 

Chronological List of the Royal Company of Scottish Archers. 
8yo. stitched. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, conducted by David Brewster, 
LL. D. Vol. XIII. Part II. 1/. Is. 

Enquiry respecting the Relation of Cause and Effect; in which the 
Theories of Professor Brown and Mr Hume are examined ; wiri^ a 
statement of such Observations as are calculated to show the inron- 
sistencies of these Theories; and from which a new Theory is de¬ 
duced, more consonant to factjgqjd experience : Also a new Theory 
of the Earth, deduced from Geological Observations. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Concholegy, including the Lin- 
nacan Genera, &c. By Samuel Brookes. 31. 10s.;—on large paper, 
5l. 15s. 6d. 

Sound Mind, or Contributions to the Natural History and Physio¬ 
logy of the Human Intellect. By J* Haslam. 8vo. 7s. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, designed to illustrate the 
Origin of Paganism, &c. By James Cowles Pritchard. 8vo. ll. 7s. 

A Short Actappt nf the. Principles on which a New System of 
Coinage may be founued, &c. By Sir William Congreve, with co¬ 
loured Plates. 5s# , „ s- , , ' • 

Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Edited by Macvey 
Napiei?. F. R.S. Vpl. IV. f F»rtL Ik 5s. The seven Half Volume* 
' $ * 
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already published contain upwards of One Hundred Engravings, exe¬ 
cuted in the first style of the Art, from original Drawings done pur¬ 
pose! v for the Work. 

NOVELS. 

Ivanhoc, a Romance, by * the author of Waverley,' in 3 vols. 
post octavo. 1/- 10s. 

Any thing but what you expect. By Jane Hervey. 3 vols. 12pio. 
15s. boards. * 

The Munster Cottage Boy. By R. IV!. Roche. 4 vols. * 

The Highlander; a Tale of my Landlady. 2 vols. 11s. 

Adventures of Julien Delmour, translated from the French of 
Madame de Genlis. 4 vols. 1/. 4s. 

Varieties in Woman. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The History of Little Bob, with Memoirs of the Camelford Fa¬ 
mily. By Mrs Taylor. 2s. 6d. 

Dacresfield, or Vicissitudes on Earth. 4 vols. 12mo. \l. 

The Exile of Poland, or the Vow of Celibacy. By Mrs Richard¬ 
son. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Earl Osric, or tho Legend of Rosamond. By Mrs Isaacs. 3 vols. 
12mo. 

Glenfergus ; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. ll. Is. 

Glenfeil, or Macdonalds and Campbells: an Edinburgh tale of 
the nineteenth century. 6s. half-bound and lettered. 

POETRY. 

Part I. of the Wars of Wellington, in fifteen cantos. By Dr Syn¬ 
tax. 4to. 12s. 

The Wizard, or Fatal Banquet, in four Parts. By Henry Llewel¬ 
lyn. 8vc?. 4s. 

Iona, and other Poems. Ss. " 


Common Sense: a Satirical Poem, in two Parts. 8vo. 4s. 

Tho Goldfinch, or Pleasing Vocal Companion. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
fur y’s Dante. 3 vols. 36s. 

,H»e Harp of Renfrewshire ; a Collection of Songs, and other Po¬ 
etical Pieces, (many of which are original). Accompanied with 
Notes, explanatory, critical, and |»fljgraphical, and a short Essay on 
the Poets of Renfrewshire; with an Appendix, containing Speci¬ 
mens of their Poetry. 6s, 6d. boards. 

Philibert, a Poetical Romance, in six Cantos. By Thomas Col¬ 
ley Grattan, Esq. 8vo. 10s. fid. boards. 

The Union Imperial Song Book, containing a Selection of the most 
ular English, Irish, and Scottish Bongs. l2mo. , Ss, boards. 
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Fragment, .translated from a LilliputianManuscript. 

‘ on Man, with deigns by;-pw|gh> hnjgfftved by Heatb> 

and othersy with a full-length porti^fc;0#tlte By Robinson. 

AltiijkltMfc 4/. 4s. **■'. 1 i '! 

Poems. " By Joshua Russel. yf • 1 , . V. 

' Eosehzo^ or Ihe fall of liedempt$|>i^ 1 4a. 6d. , f 
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Syntax in London. Royal 8vo. 1 1. 
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’Art. I. The Life of the Right Honourable JofS Phiipot 
Curran , late Master of the Rolls in Ireland. By his Sun, 
h . William Heniiy Curran, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 2 vols. 
pp. 970. London, 1819. 

»Thiis is really a very good book; and not less instructive in 
its moral, and general scope, than curious and interest¬ 
ing in its details. It is a mixture of Biography and History— 
and avoids the besetting sins of both species of composition— 
neither exalting the hero of the biography into an idol, nor de¬ 
forming the history of a most agitated period with any spirit of 
violence or exaggeration. It is written, on the contrary, as it 
appears to us, with singular impartiality and temper—and the 
style is not less remarkable th:~ the sentiments: For though it 
is generally elegant ‘'-^spirited, it is without any of those pecu¬ 
liarities which the age, the parentage, and the country of the 
author, wouN lead us to expect:—And we may say, indeed, of 
the whole work, looking both to the matter and the manner, 
that it has no defects from which it could be gathered that it 
was written either by a Young man—or an Irishman—or by 
the Son of the person whose history it professes to record—though 
it has attractions which probably could not have existed under 
any other conditions. The distracting periods of Irish story are 
still almost too recent to be fairly delineated—and no Irishman, 
old enough to have taken a part in the transactions of 1780 or 
1798, could well be trusted as their historian—while no one but 
a native, and of the blood of some of the chief actors, could 
be sufficiently acquainted with their motives and characters, 
to communicate that life ancl interest to the details ifrhich shine 
out in so many passages of the volumes before us. The in¬ 
cidental light which they throw upon the national character, 
and state of society in Ireland, and the continual illustrations 
VOL. XXXIII. no. 66. S 
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they afford of their diversity from our own, is perhaps of more 
value than the particular facts from which it revsults; and stamp 
upon the work the same peculiar attraction which we formerly 
ascribed to Mr Hardy’s life of Lord Charlcmont. 

To (qualify this extraordinary praise, we most add, that the 
limits of the private and the public story arc not very well ob¬ 
served, nor the scale of the work very correctly regulated as to 
either; so that we have alternately too much and too little of 
both :—that the style is rather wordy and diffuse, and the ex¬ 
tracts and citations too copious; so that, on the whole, the 
book, like some others, would be improved by being reduced to . 
little more than half its present size—a circumstance which 
makes it only the more necessary that we should endeavour to 
make a flumageablc abstract of it, for the use of less patient r 
readers* . h \ 

Mr Curran’s parentage and early life are now of no great 
consequence. He was bom, however, of respectable parents, 
and received a careful and regular education. He was a little 
wild at college; but left it with the character of an excellent 
scholar, and was universally popular among his associates, not 
less for his amiable temper than his inexhaustible vivacity. He 
wrote bnddisli verses at this time, and exercised himself in theo¬ 
logical discourses: for his first destination was for the Church, 
and he afterwards took to the Law, very much to his mother’s 
disappointment and mortification—who was never reconciled to 
the change—and used, even in the meridian of his fame, to la¬ 
ment what a mighty preacher had been lost to the world,—and 
to exclaim, that, but for his versatility,".^^ might have died the 
mother of a Bishop ! It was better as it wasT'^rniquesiionably 
he might have been a very great preacher; but we doubt whe¬ 
ther he would have been a good parish priest, or even an ex¬ 
emplary bishop. 

Irish lawyers are obliged to keep their terms in London; 
and, for the poorer part of them, it seems to be but a dull* 
and melancholy noviciate. Some of his early letters, with 
which we are nere presented, give rather an amiable and in¬ 
teresting picture of young Curran’s feelings in this situation, 
separated at once from all his youthful friends and admirers, 
and left without money or recommendation in the busy crowds 
of a colder and more venal people. During the three years he 
passed in the metropolis, he seems to have entered into no so¬ 
ciety, and never to have come in contact with a single distin- 

S ished individual. He saw Garrick on the stage, and Lord 
ansfidkt on the bench; and this exhausts his list of illustrious 
men in London. His only associates seem to have been a few 
•f his countrymen, as poor and forlorn as himself. Yet the life 
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they lived seems to have been virtuous and honourable. They 
contracted no debts, and committed no excesses. Curran him¬ 
self rose early, and read diligently till dinner; and, in the even¬ 
ing he usually went, as much for improvement as relaxation, to 
a sixpenny debating club. For a long time, however, ’ he was 
too nervous and timid to act any other part than that of an au¬ 
ditor, and did not find even the germ of that singular talent 

( which was afterwards improved to such a height, till it was 
struck out as it were by an accidental collision in this obscure 
arena. He used often to give an account of this in after life 
* himself; and as the following seems to have been taken down 
by the author from his own lips, we gladly take the opportunity 
.of inserting it, both as the most authentic account cu tjbe fact, 
land as a specimen of that colloquial pleasantry for wnich he is 
f her* so lavishly commended. 

‘ One day after dinner, an acquaintance, in speaking of his elo¬ 
quence, happened to observe that it must have been born with him. 
“ Indeed, my dear sir, ” replied Mr Curran, “ it was not; it was 
born three and twenty years and some months after me ; and, if you 
arc satisfied to listen to a dull historian, you shall have the history 
of its nativity. 

“ When I was at the Temple, a few of us formed a little debating 
club—poor 4pjohn, and Duhigg, and the rest of them! they have 
all disappeared from the stage; but my own busy hour will soon be 
fretted through, and then we may meet again behind the scenes. 
Poor fellows ! they are now at rest; but I still can see them, and the 
glow of honest bustle on their loo ks, .a s they arranged their little plan 
of honourable asst ciatio^fei 1 , aslope would say, ‘ gave their little 
senate laws, 1 the great questions in ethics and politics 
(there were 110 gagging bills in those days) were to be discussed and 
irrevocably s/ttled. Upon the fust night of our assembling, I attend¬ 
ed, my foolish heart throbbing with the anticipated honour of being 
styled ‘ the learned member that opened the debate, ’ or * the very 
eloquent gentleman who has just sat down. ’ I stood up—the ques¬ 
tion was Catholic claims or the Slave trade, I protest I now forget 
which, but the difference, you know, was never very obvious-—my 
mind was stored with about a folio volume of matter, but I wanted a 
preface, and for want of a preface the volume was never published. 
I stood up, trembling through every fibre; but remembering that in 
this I was but imitating Tulfy, I took courage, and had actually pro¬ 
ceeded almost as far as * Mr Chairman, ’ when, to my astonishment 
and terror, I perceived that every eye was riveted upon me. There 
were only six or seven present, and the little room could not have 
contained as many more; yet was it, to my panic-struck imagination, 
as if 1 were the central object in nature, and assembled millions were 
gazing upon me in breathless expectation. 1 became dismayed and. 

S2 
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dumb; my friends cried * hear him J ’ but there was nothing to hear* 
My hps, indeed, went through the pantomime of articulation, but X 
was like the unfortunate fiddler at the fair, who upon coming to strike 
up the solo that was to ravish every ear, discovered that an enemy 
had maliciously soaped his bow. So you see, sir, it was not bora 
with me. However, though my friends, even Apjolwi, tlie most san¬ 
guine of them, despaired of me, the cacocthes loquendi was not to be 
subdued without a struggle. I was for the present silenced, but I 
still attended our meetings with the most laudable regularity, and 
even ventured to accompany the others to a more ambitious theatre, 
* the Devils of Temple liar; ’ where truly may I say, that many a 
time the Devil's own work was going forward. 

“ Such was my state, the papular throb just beginning to revisit 
my heart, when a long expected remittance arrived from Newmarket: 
Apjbhn dined with me that day, and when the leg of mutton, or ra¬ 
ther the bone, was removed, vve offered up the libation of an additional 
glass of punch for the health and length of days (and heaven heard 
the prayer) of the kind mother that had remembered the necessities 
of her absent child. In the evening we repaired to ‘ the Devils.' 
One of them was upon his’legs; a fellow, of whom it was impossible 
to decide, whether he was most distinguished by the filth of his per¬ 
son, or by the flippancy of his tongue; just such another as Harry 
Flood would have called ‘ the highly gifted gentleman with the dirty 
cravat and greasy pantaloons. r I found this learned personage in 
the act of calumniating chronology by the most preposterous ana¬ 
chronisms. and (as I believe I shortly after told hiuiftraducing the 
illustrious dead by affecting a confidential intercourse with them, as. 
he would with some nobleman, Jy^ergdear friend, behind his b%ck, 
who, if present, would indignanuyTepSHIn^imputation of so insult¬ 
ing an intimacy. He descanted upon DeimJSfhaiiiiifc, the glory of 
the Roman forum; spoke of 'fully as the famous cotemporary and 
rival of Cicero; and in the short space of one half houi( transported 
the straits of Marathon three several times to the plains of Tlicrmo- 
pylie. Thinking that I had a right to know something of these mat¬ 
ters, 1 looked at him with Surprise ; and whether it was the money in 
my pocket, or my classical chivalry, or most probably the supple¬ 
mental tumbler of punch, that gave my face a smirk of saucy confi¬ 
dence, when our eyes met there was something like wager of buttle 
in mine; upon which the erudite gentleman instantly changed his in¬ 
vective against antiquity into an invective against me, and concluded 
by a few words of friendly counsel (horreseo referens) to * orator 
mum, ’ who he doubted not possessed wonderful talents for elo¬ 
quence, although he would recommend him to show it in future by 
some more popular method than his silence. 1 followed his advice, 
and I believe not entirely without effect; for when, upon sitting down, 
I whispered my friend, that I hoped he did not think my dirty anta¬ 
gonist had come * quite clean off? ’ ‘ On the contrary, my dear fel¬ 
low, ’ said he, J every one around me is declaring that it is the first 
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time they ever saw him so well dressed. ’ So, sir, you sc? that to 
try the bird, the spur must touch his blood. Yet, alter all, if it had 
not been for the inspiration of the punch, I might have continued a 
mute to this hour ; so for the honour of the art, let us have another 
glass. ” I. pp. 41—47- 

Now this is certainly lively and good humoured; but it is not, 
according to our notions, by any means the best style of wit, or 
of talk, that wc have met with. It is too smart, snappish, and 
theatrical—and much more like the practiced briskness of an 
actor of all work, or an itinerant lecturer on heads, than the 
polite mid unolxtrusive pleasantry of an agreeable companion. 
Wc suspect, indeed, from various passages in these volumes, 
that the Irish standard of good conversation is radically differ¬ 
ent from the English ; and that a tone of exhibition and effect 
is still tolerated in that country, which could not be Jong endur¬ 
ed in good society in this. A. great proportion of the colloquial 
anecdotes in this work, confirm us in this belief—and nothing more 
than the encomium bestowed on Mr Curran’s own conversation, 
as abounding in * those magical transitions from the most comic 
‘ turns of thought to the deepest pathos, and for ever bringing 
‘ a tear into the eye before the smile was off the lip. ’ In our 
more frigid ■and fastidious country, we really have no idea of a 
man talking paUietically in good company,—and still less of 
good company sitting and crying to him. Nay, it is not. even 
very consonant with our notions, that a gentleman should be 
4 most comical. ’ 

* As .to the taste and^j^p^jfs: of Mr Curran’s oratory, we 
may have occasion p^ay a word or two hereafter*—At present, 
it is onlyVifftpor to remark, that besides the public exerd tat ions 
alluded t<r y in the passage just quoted, he appears to have gone 
through the most persevering and laborious processes of private 
study, with a view to its improvement—not only accustom¬ 
ing himself to debate imaginary cases alone with the most anxi¬ 
ous attention, but, 1 reciting perpetually before a mirror, * to 
acquire a graceful gesticulation, and studiously imitating the 
tone and manner of the most celebrated speakers. The au¬ 
thors from whom he chiefly borrowed the matter of these soli¬ 
tary declamations, were Junius and Lord Bolingbroke—and the 
poet he most passionately admired was Thomson. He also used 
to declaim occasionally from Milton—blit, in his maturer age, 
came to think less highly of that great poet. One of his fa¬ 
vourite exercises was the funeral oration of Antony over the 
body of Caesar, as it is given by Shakespeare; the frequent re¬ 
citation of which lie used to recommend to his young iriends a|t 
the Bar, to the latest period of his lite. 
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He was called to the Bar in 1775, in his 25th year—having 
rather imprudently married two years before—and very soon 
attained to independence and distinction. There is a very cle¬ 
ver little disquisition introduced here by the author, on the very 
different, and almost opposite taste in eloquence which has pre¬ 
vailed at the Bar of England and Ireland respectively;—the one 
being in general cold and correct, unimpassioned and technical; 
the other discursive, rhetorical, and embellished and encumbered 
with flights of fancy and appeals to the passions. These pecu¬ 
liarities the author imputes chiefly to the difference in the na¬ 
tional character and general temperament of the two races, 
and to the unsubdued and unrectified prevalence of all that is 
characteristic of their country iu those classes out of which the 
Juries of Ireland are usually selected. He ascribes them also, 
in part, to the circumstance of almost all the barristers o.f dis¬ 
tinguished ability having been introduced, very early in life, to the 
fierce and tumultuary arena of the Irish House of Commons 
•—■the Government being naturally desirous of recruiting their 
ranks with as many efficient combatants as possible from per¬ 
sons residing in the metropolis—and Opposition looking, of 
course, to‘the same great seminary for the antagonists with 
whom they were to be confronted, We cannot say that either of 
these solutions is to us very satisfactory. There was heat enough 
certainly, and to spare, in the Irish Parliament j hut the bar¬ 
risters who came there had generally kindled with their qwn fire, 
before repairing to that fountain. They had foripcd their man¬ 
ner, in short, and distinguishtfetahur*** Ives by their ardour, be¬ 
fore the/were invited to display it in tft a: y;—and it 

would be quite as plausible to refer the intemperate wanmth ol the 
Parliamentary debates to the infusion of hot-headedf gladiators 
from the Bar, as to ascribe the general over-zeal of the profes¬ 
sion to the fever some 4 >f them might have caught in the Se¬ 
nate. In England, we believe, this effect has never been ob¬ 
served—and in Ireland it has outlived its supposed causes—the 
Bar of that country being still as rhetorical and impassioned as 
ever, though its Legislature has long ceased to have-an existence. 
As to the effects of temperament and national character, we 
confess we arc still more sceptical—at least when considered as 
the main causes of the phenomenon in question. Professional 
peculiarities, in short, we are persuaded, are to be referred 
much more to the circumstances of the profession, than to the 
national character of those who exercise it j and the more re¬ 
dundant eloquence of the Irish bar, is better explained, pro¬ 
bably, by the smaller quantity of business in their courts, than 
by the greater vivacity of their fancy, or the warmth of their 
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hearts. We in Scotland have also a forensic eloquence of our 
own—more speculative, discursive, and ambitious than that of 
England—but less poetical and passionate than that of Ireland ; 
and the peculiarity might be plausibly ascribed, here also, to the 
imputed character of the nation, as distinguished for logical 
acuteness and intrepid questioning of authority, rather than for 
richness of imagination, or promptitude of feeling. We do not 
mean to deny the existence or the operation of these causes — but 
we think the effect is produced chief y by others of a more vulgar 
description. The small number of Courts and Judges in Eng¬ 
land—compared to its great wealth, population, and business— 
has made brevity and despatch not only important but indis¬ 
pensable qualifications in ail advocate in great practice,—since it 
would be physically impossible either for him or For the Courts 
to get through their business without them. All mere orna¬ 
mental speaking, therefore, is not only severely discountenanced, 
hut absolutely debarred ; and the most technical, direct and au¬ 
thoritative views of the case alone can be listened*to. But 
judicial time, to use the language of Benthaig, is not of the 
same high value, either in Ireland or in Scotland; and the 
pleaders of those countries have consequently given way to that 
universal love of long speaking, which can mover be repressed 
bv any thing but the absolute impossibility of indulging it— 
while their prolixity has taken a different character, not so much 
from the temperament of the speakers, as from the difference 
of the audiences they have generally had to address.— In Ire¬ 
land, the greater part ojktffecv piousness is bestowed on Juries 
—and their yp in •frequently, has been more popular.—With 
us in Scotland, the advocate has to speak chiefly to the ^Judges 
— and naturally endeavours, therefor^, to make that impression 
by subtlety, or compass of reasoning, which he would hi vain 
attempt, cither by pathos, poetry, or jpratarity.—Professional 
speakers, in short, we are persuaded, yi)l always speak as long 
as they can be listened to.—The quantity of their eloquence, 
-therefore* will depend on the time that can he afforded for its 
display—and its quality on the nature of the audience to which 
it is addressed. 

But though we cannot admit that the causes assigned by this 
-author are tne main or fundamental causes of the peculiarity of 
Irish oratory, we are far from denying that there is much in it 
of a national character, and indicating something extraordinary 
either in the temper of the peoples .or to the state of society a- 
mong them. There is, in particular, a much greater Irascibility, 
with its usual concomitants of coarseness and personality, and a 
much more Theatrical tone, or a taste lor forced and exaggerate 
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eel sentiments, than would be tolerated on this side of the chan¬ 
nel. Of the former attribute, the continual, and, we must say, 
most indecent altercations that are recorded in these volumes 
between the Bench and the Bar, are certainly the most fla¬ 
grant and offensive examples. In some cases the Judges were 
perhaps the aggressors—but the violence and indecorum is al¬ 
most wholly on the side of the Counsel; and the excess and in¬ 
temperance of their replies generally goes far beyond anything 
for which an apology can be found in the provocation that had 
been given. A very striking instance occurs in an early part, 
of Mr Curran’s history, where he is said to have observed, 
upon an opinion delivered by Judge Robinson, ‘ that he had 
never met with the law as laid down by his Lordship in any 
book in his library; ’ and, upon his Lordship rejoining, sonic-< 
what scornfully, ‘ that he suspected his library was very small, ’ 
the offended barrister, in allusion to the known fact of the Judge 
having recently published some anonymous pamphlets, thought 
fit to reply, that * his library might be small, but he thanked heaven 
that, among his bboks, there were none of the wretched productions 
of the frantic pamphleteers of the day. I find it more instructive, 
my lord, to study good works than to compose bad ones; my books 
may be few, but thq title-pages give me the writers’ names—my shelf 
is not disgraced by any of such rank absurdity that their very authors 
are ashamed to own them.’ (p. 122.) On another occasion, when 
he was proceeding in an argument with his characteristic im- 

E ctuosity, the presiding Judge having called to the Sheriff’ to 
e ready to take into custadjk^ijvone who should disttirb 
the decorum of the Court, the sensitl^^jjmiseUor at once ap¬ 
plying the notice to himself, is reported to nave lirokcn out 
into the following incredible apostrophe—‘ Do, Mr ^Sheriff, ’ re¬ 
plied Mr Curran, ‘ go and*get ready my dungeon ; prepare a bed of 
straw for ine ; and upon that bed I shall to-night repose with more 
tranquillity than I shouflJ enjoy were 1 sitting upon that bench with 
a consciousness that I disgraced it. ’—Even his reply to Lord Clare, 
when interrupted by him in an argument before the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, seems to us much more petulant than severe. His Lord- 
ship, it seems, had admonished him that he was wandering from 
the question; and Mr C, afler some general observations, re¬ 
plied, ‘ I am aware, my lords, that truth is to be sought only by 
slow and painful progress: I know also that error is in its nature flip¬ 
pant and compendious; it hops with airy and fastidious levity over 
proofs and arguments, and perches upon assertion, which it calls 
ponclusipn. ’—To Lord Clare, however, Mr C. had every possible 
temptation to be intractable and impertinent. But even to his 
best friends, when placed on the seat of judgment, he could no$ 
fljways forbear a similar petulance. Lord Avonmore was al- 
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ways most kind and indulgent to him—but was sometimes in thfe 
habit it seems of checking his wanderings, and sometimes of 
too impatiently anticipating his conclusions. Upon one of these 
occasions, and in the middle of a solemn argument, we arc call- 
*ed on to admire the following piece of vulgar and farcical stu¬ 
pidity, as a specimen of Mr C.*s most judicious pleasantry.— “ Per¬ 
haps, my Lord, 1 am straying ; but you must impute it to the ex¬ 
treme agitation of my mind. I have just witnessed so dreadful a cir¬ 
cumstance, that uiy imagination has not yet recovered from the 
shock. ”—His lordship was now all attention.—“ On my way to court, 
my lord, as I passed by one of the markets, I observed a butcher 
proceeding to slaughter a calf. Just as his hand was raised, a lovely 
little child approached him unperceived, and, terrible to relate—I 
still see the life-blood gushing out—the poor child's bosom was under 
his hand, when he plunged his knife into—into ”-“ Into the bo¬ 

som of the child ! ” cried out the judge, w irh much emotion—“ Into 
the neck of the cal/, my lord; but your lordship sometimes antici¬ 
pates. ” 

but this is not quite fair.—There is no more such nonsense 
in the book—nor anv other Iricism so di-creditable to the taste 
cither of its hero or its author. There are plenty of traits, 
however, that iriake one blush for the degradation, and shudder 
at the government of that magnificent country.— One of the most 
striking is supplied by an event in the early part of Mr CYs 
prolessionariiistorv, undone to which he is here said to have 


been indebted for his first celebrity* A nobleman of great weight 
nud influence in the country—we gladly suppress his name, 

1 | • • i , Jl' 7 * I . * * i . . 

tli«” ugh it. is given m iY rtir nook—had a mistress, whose brother 
being a (fiUM-dic^Siad, for some offence been sentenced to eccle¬ 


siastical pViance—and the young woman solicited her keeper 
to use his influence with the priest to obtain a remission. Ilis 
Lordship went accordingly to the cabin of the aged pastor, who 
came bareheaded to the door with his missal in his hand ; and 
after hearing the application, respectfully answered, that the 
sentence having been imposed by the Bishop, could only be re¬ 
laxed by the same authority—and that he had no right or power 
to inteifere with it. The noble mediator on this struck the old 


man ! and drove him with repeated blows from his presence. 
The priest then brought his action of damages—but for a long 
time could find no advocate hardy enough to undertake his 
cause;—and when young Curran at last made offer of his ser¬ 
vices, lie was blamed and pitied by all his prudent friends for 
his romantic and Quixotic rashness. These tacts speak volumes 
as to the utter perversion of moral feeling that is produced 
by unjust laws, and the habits to which they give rise. No na¬ 
tion is so l eave or so generous as the Irish,—,^nd yet an Irish 
poblernan could be guilty of the brutality of striking an aged 
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priest, without derogating from his dignity or honour:—No 
body of men could be more intrepid ana gallant than the lead¬ 
ers of the Irish bar; and yet it was thought too daring and 
presumptuous for any of them to assist the sufferer in obtain¬ 
ing redress for an outrage like this. In England, those thing? 
arc inconceivable; but the readers of Irish history are aware, 
that where the question was between Peer and Peasant—and 
still more when it was between ■ Protestant and Catholic—the 
barristers had cause for apprehension. It was but about forty 
years before, that upon a Catholic bringing an action for the,, 
recovery of his confiscated estate^, the Irish blouse of Com¬ 
mons publicly voted a resolution, ‘ that all barristers, solici- 

* tors, attorneys, and proctors who should be concerned for him, 

* should be considered as public enemies ! ’ This was in 1735.1 
In 1780, however, Mr C. found the service not quite so dan¬ 
gerous; and by great eloquence and exertion extorted a reluc-, 
tant verdict, and SO guineas of d images from a Protestant Jury. 
The sequel of the affair was not less characteristic. In the first 

{ dace, it involved" the advocate in a duel with a witness whom 
ic had rattier outrageously abused— and, in the next place, it 
was thought sufficient to justify a public notification to him, oil 
the part of the noble defendant, that, hi^ audacity should be 
punished by excluding him from ail professional employment 
wherever his influence could extend. The insolence of such a 
communication might well have warranted a warlike reply. But 
Mr C. expressed his contempt in a gayer and not less effectual 
manner. Pretending to mi iuTTII 1 ! 1 I Puli Mu li uni of the message, 
he answered aloud, in the hearing of 1m "■failm], . yMy good 
* sir, you may tell his lordship, that it is in vain foy him to be 
* proposing terms of accommodation ; for after what has happen- 
* ed, I protest I think, while i live, I shall never hold a brief for 
* him or one pf his family. * The threat, indeed, proved as im¬ 
potent as it was pitiful; for the spirit and talent which the young 
counsellor had displayed through the whole scene, not only 
brought him into unbounded popularity with the lower orders, 
but instantly raised him to a distinguished place in the ranks of 
his profession. 

In 1788 Mr C. got a silk gown, and was brought into Par¬ 
liament ; find here properly commences the Political part of the 
work. Nothing can be so deplorable as the history of Ireland 
up to this epoch—except perhaps a part of its history since. 
But nothing can at the same time be more pregnant with warn¬ 
ing and instruction, both as to the utter hopelessness of repress¬ 
ing Discontent by Severity, and as to the inefficacy of Parlia¬ 
ments that do not really represent the sense and the interests of 
the people. Ireland was governed for centuries by a native Par- 
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Jiament—but it was so constituted as to have no sympathy with 
the body of the population ; and her worst corruptions and op¬ 
pressions were those that originated in its bosom. Her rulers, 
too, have at all times been in possession of an overwhelming 
force, by which to overbear and repress every appearance of re¬ 
sistance ; and they have used it without measure or mercy—but 
with the most lamentable success. The great modern specifics 
for preserving tranquillity—coercion, intimidation, and punish¬ 
ment—have been lavishly and relentlessly administered in Irc- 
.|and, from the earliest periods of her history down to the present 
day; and the result has been, not that she has been more tran¬ 
quil than the other parts of the empire, but that she has been 
far more agitated. There has been no relaxation of the reins 
«f authority in that unhappy country—no weak compliances 
with popular inclinations—no rash neglect of popular usurpa¬ 
tions. The Government has always been strong unci jealous, 
and prompt and efficacious—and has never yet had to reproach 
itself with ill-timed lenity, or menaces not carried into execu¬ 
tion. Martial law, and military execution without the warrant 
of any law, have always been ready to combine their energies 
with those of coercive and disqualifying statutes and sweeping 
proscriptions; and spies and informers have been constantly 
employed and believed, to an extent elsewhere unheard of; and 
the consequence has been, not only that the country has been 
uniformly misgoverned and oppressed—that its trade and agri¬ 
culture have been incredibly depressed, so that its revenue has 
always fallen short of thejjetaa} expense of its government—but 
that it htis. f been. w’tlfout intermission, in a state of" the most 
frightful insecurity and disorder, or at least has passed, in a 
constant and miserable alternation, from the gloomy despair of 
one defeated insurrection to the desperate contrivance of an¬ 
other. 

If these facts do not speak a loud memento to England—if 
they do not afford a practical answer to those who cry out a- 
gainst all reform, and think peace is only to be maintained by 
severity, we know not where to find in history any lessons of 
authority; or in what circumstances to look for a nearer parallel 
to the policy that is now in question among ourselves. There 
is one other feature in the Irish story, the application of which 
we most earnestly deprecate—but which it is necessary to state, 
in order to show the nature of the hazards, and the measure of 
the humiliation with which such policy is sure to be attended. 
The only great improvement which the Government received, 
was effected by an Armed Insurrection,—and wrung by force 
from the hands of those rulers by whose justice it would never 
hayo been yielded. ' 
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It is scarcely necessary to mention any of the earlier particulars 
of this wretched story. It was at the Revolution, that era of glory 
and freedom to England, that the humiliation of Ireland was 
consummated—her political independence openly invaded—her 
trade intentionally depressed—and four-fifths of her population 
disfranchised, and excluded from all public, and almost all pri¬ 
vate rights. ‘ The law, * it was publicly stated from the Bench, 
‘ did not presume a Papist to exist in the kingdom ; nor could 

* they breathe but by the sufferance of the Government. * The 1 
House of Commons, of course, was a mere Committee of thr^ 
leaders of the Orange faction ; and, as if to make the mockery 
of representation more ridiculous, it was never dissolved ; and 
the members held their scats for their own lives, or for that of t 
the monarch. This enormity was not corrected till 1767, when, 
the octennial bill, limiting the endurance of Parliament to eight 
years, was introduced by the English minister, to the great in¬ 
dignation of the Perpetual Senate. But the effect of this was 
only to transfer the task of oppression from a domestic faction to 
the more pliant dependants of the English Cabinet, who conti¬ 
nued to domineer over Ireland as a conquered country, and with¬ 
out disguise to sacrifice her interests to their own. Tne American 
war however, at last brought on a crisis of suffering which in part 
operated its own cure. By that event, the linen trade with tlrti 
colonies, which was the great staple of Irish industry, was at 
once annihilated; and the exportation of her provisions, the on¬ 
ly other branch of her commerce, was relentlessly interdicted by 
the English government, lestTSttjlpliwMihouId in this way be ob¬ 
tained by the revolted colonies. ThuslTftggariid^and plunder¬ 
ed, Ireland was next denied the common benefit of/protection ; 
and while the fleets of the enemy were cruizing round her shores, 
almost the whole of her army was transported to the Western 
hemisphere, and her ports and cities left defenceless, to the mercy 
of the expected invaders. When, in this extremity, the city of 
Belfast, and the great adjoining district, applied for some means 
of defence, the answer they received from the Government was, 
that they would endeavour to send them ‘ half a troop of dis- 

* mounted horse, and half a company of invalids ! ’ The citizens 
were driven, therefore, to arm for their own protection; and a 
corps of volunteers was speedily formed in every considerable place 
of the kingdom. The occupation was congenial to the martial 
character of the people; and held out, for tne first time, a show 
of national power and independence to which they had long 
been strangers. The associations spread over all the country 
with incredible rapidity; and, before the end of the year 1781, 
they had grown to a great army, of not less than 80,000 men. 
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The country, of course, was now entirely at their disposal; and 
they soon began to feel the power which they possessed, and re¬ 
solved not to separate till the independence of Ireland had been 
secured. The feeble and infatuated ministry, whose counsels 
had by this time lost America, and sown the seeds of inextin¬ 
guishable discontent at home, looked with helpless consternation 
at the giant spectre they had contributed to raise. They broke 
up, however, at last, in their own weakness and unpopularity; 
1 and their successors handsomely conceded what it was no long¬ 
er practicable to withhold—renounced the legislative pretensions 
of England, and recognised Ireland as a free nation, with a le¬ 
gislature independent and supreme. 

* This Revolution however, for such it clearly was, was more 
flattering to the national pride of Ireland, than beneficial to the 
body of her*people. The Legislature, though independent, was 
yet far from having any community of interest or of feeling with 
the nation at large. Lavish creations, and it is said even pur¬ 
chases and bargains, had filled the House of Lords with the 
devoted adherents of the English ministry. Out of the 300 
members who composed the House of Commons, 220 sate for 
burghs, in almost all of which the Orange faction either domi¬ 
neered, or the influence of some great proprietor was despotical; 
yjvhile by far the greater part of the remainder were devoted to 
"the same interest. Then, whatever virtue or independence might 
have belonged to a body so constituted, was assailed by a larger 
and more profuse dispensation of offices and pensions than has 
been Jknown, even since, Jp- die sister kingdom. The enormity 
of the 1 Irisji pension list has at all times been a topic of reproach 
to the generaTGovernment; and Mr Curran himself stated openly, 
in the House of Commons, that he was ready to prove that up¬ 
wards of i 00 of his auditors held places or pensions from the 
Government. In such circumstances, it is not much to be won¬ 
dered at, that one of the first questions agitated in. the emanci¬ 
pated Parliament, should have been that of Parliamentary Re¬ 
form—or that it should have been lost by a vast majority. Mr 
Curran first distinguished himself in that hopeless cause—and 
there first came into contact with an antagonist, whose hostility, 
neither generous nor placable, pursued him through the remain¬ 
der of their joint lives—the Attorney-General Fitzgibbon, after¬ 
wards Lord Clare. 

* During Curran's first years at the bar they had been on terms 
of polite and even familiar intercourse ; but the dissimilarity of their 
public characters, the high aristocratic arrogance of the one, and the 
popular tenets of the other, soon separated them; even their private 
tastes and habits would have forbidden a lasting friendship. Lord 
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Clare despised literature, in which Mr Curran so delighted. The 
«ne in private as in public disdained all the arts of winning; he waa 
sullen or overbearing, and when he condescended to be jocular was 
generally offensive. The other was in all companies the reverse; 
playful, communicative, and conciliating. Mr Curran never, like his 
more haughty rival, regulated his urbanity by the rank of his compa¬ 
nions ; or, if he did, it was by a diametrically opposite rule ; the more 
humble the person, the more cautiously did he abstain from inflicting v 
pain. For all those lighter talents of wit and fancy which Mr Cur- j 
ran was incessantly and almost involuntarily displaying. Lord Clare j 
had a real or an affected contempt, and would fain persuade himseK-fl 
that they were incompatible with those higher powers which he con¬ 
sidered could alone raise the possessor to an equality with himsdC / 
Mr Curran was perhaps equally hasty in underrating the abilities of \ 
his antagonist. Detesting his arbitrary principles, and disgusted with . 
his unpopular manners, he would see nothing in him but the petty 
despot, ascending to a bad eminence by obvious and unworthy me¬ 
thods, and therefore meriting his unqualified hatred and invective/* 

I. 196, 197. 

In 1785, thosq conflicting principles broke out into personal 
hostility. Fitzgibbon called Curran * a puny babbler;* and 
he retorted, by telling him that ‘ his argument was more like 

* the paltry quibble of a lawyer than the reasoning of a states- 
*. man, and his language more like that of an Attorneyparticu-y 

* lar, than an Attorney General; * and then they went out, like 
true Irish debaters, and finished the dispute by firing a brace of 
pistols at each other—but left the field, unlike Irish combatants, 
with sentiments of unabated hastilitg^ 

In 1786, Mr C. made one of his best Parliamentary speeches 
on the Pension list; of the' spirit mid somewhat clEtessive liveli¬ 
ness of which, the following may be taken a9 a specimen. 

1 This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curiosities, the pension 
list, embraces every link in the human, chain, every description of 
men, women, and children, from the exalted excellence of a Hawke 
or a Rodney, Jo the debased situation of a lady who humbleth her¬ 
self that she may be exalted. But the lessons' it inculcates form its 
greatest perfection. It teacheth that sloth and vice may eat that 
bread which virtue and honesty may starve for after they have earned 
it? it teaches the idle and dissolute to look up for that support which 
jthey are too proud to stoop and earn: it directs the minds of men to 
an entire reliance upon the ruling power of the State, who feeds the ra¬ 
vens of the royal uviary that cry continually for food: it teaches them 
to imitate those saints on the pension list that are like dm lilies of the 
field, they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet are arrayed like So¬ 
lomon in his. glory: vn fine, it teaches a lesson, which indeed they 
might have learned ft om Epictetus, that it is sometimes good not to 
be over virtuous; it ahows, that, in proportion as our distresses in- 
2 
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crease, the munificence of the Crown increases also; in proportion as 
our clothes are rent, the Royal mantle is extended over us. 

“ But notwithstanding the pension list, like charity, covers a mul • 
tilude of sins, give me leave to consider it as coming home to the 
members of this house; give me leave to say, that the Crown, in ex¬ 
tending its charity, its liberality, its profusion, is laying a foundation 
for the independence of Parliament; for hereafter, instead of orators 
, or patriots accounting for their conduct to such mean and unworthy 
persons as freeholders, they will learn to despise them, and look only to 
' t the first man in the state; and they will by so doing have this sccu- 
, rity for their independence, that while any man in the kingdom has 
, shilling they will not want one.' 1.204—206. 

In 1787, he paid a short visit to France, from which there 
«ire two or three letters of no great interest—the most remarkable 
v thing in them being, that they take no notice of the political 
ferment that had by that time begun to show itself in that conn- 
. try. Soon alter his return, he received a visit from a worthy 
clergyman of the name of Boyse, to whose kindness he had been 
indebted in his early youth—the opening of which strikes us as 
extremely characteristic of the peculiarities of Irish manners. 

* Upon the morning of Mr Boyse’s arrival in Dublin, as he was on 
his way to Ely Place, he was met by his friend, who was proceeding in 
great haste to the courts, and had only time to welcome him, and bid 

4 iim defer his visit till the hour of dinner. Mr Curran invited a number 
If the eminent men at the bar to meet Mr Boyse; and on returning 
t Jjome at a late hour from court, with some of his guests, found the 
clergyman, stilijn his travelling dress, seated in a familiar posture at 
the-SSre, with a foot resting upon each side of the grate. “ Well, 
Jack,XL said he, turning round his head, but nover altering his posi¬ 
tion, “ lier€3>avc 1 been for this hour past, admiring ail the fine 
things that I see around me, and wondering where you could have 
got them all. ”—“ You would not dare, ” returned Mr Curran, deeply 
affected by the recollections which the observation called up, to 
assume such an.attitude, or use so little ceremony, if you were not 
conscious that every thing you see is your own. Yes, my first and 
-best of friends, it is to you that 1 am indebted for it all. The little 
boy whose mind you formed, and whose hopes you animated, profit- 
ing by your instructions, has risen to eminence and affluence; but 
the work is yours; what you see is but the paltry stucco upon the 
building, of which;you laid the foundation. ” I. 282, 283. 

Now, all this might have done very well in a tete-a-tete be¬ 
tween the two friends; but when we consider it. as their debut, 
before vadogs learned Serjeants and other Primates of the bar, 
assembled on the occasion, we think no Englishman can avoid 
feeling that the speech of the clergyman is rude anti indelicate, 
and that o’f his friend dreadfully too theatrical to ba. taltfated hi 
private society. 
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The stormy debates of 17S9, and the vote of the Irish Par¬ 
liament, ottering the regency of their kingdom to the Prince 
of Wales, unfettered by an v limitations, are sufficiently known. 
The motives which led so great a majority of that dutiful 
and submissive legislature to take part on this occasion against 
that ministry to which they had hitherto been so laudably 
devoted, are rather hinted at than spoken out by the author 
before us. In so far as we can gather his opinion, however, 
from the vague and cautious expressions he has employed, we 
take it to be, that their great object being personal gain and 
advancement, they concluded, that upon this occasion it wonldl 
probably be better served by securing the favour of the new so¬ 
vereign, than by adhering to a party with whom he was likely 
to be dissatisfied ; and accordingly, with a few honourable ex¬ 
ceptions, including the Duke of Leinster and the Ponsonbys, 
they returned to their allegiance, as soon as the King’s recovery 
destroyed their golden hopes,—and testified, by their zealous 
and devoted compliances, the sincerity of their penitence for 
this occasional error. On a motion for a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Lieutenant, for his early communication of his Majesty’s 
illness, Mr Currail, who contended that it had been unduly de¬ 
layed, observed, among other things— 

‘ For my part, I am but little averse to accede to the sentimentj 
of an honourable friend who observed, that he was..,oon to leave 
us, and that it was harsh to refuse him even a smaller civility than, 
every predecessor for a century had got. As for me, I do not op¬ 
pose his being borne away from us in the common hearse of his'Jmli- 
tical ancestors; I do not wish to pluck a single faded plume frr’m the 
canopy, m<r a single rag of velvet that might flutter 6n the pall. 
Let us excuse his manners if he could not help them ; let us pass by 
a little peculation, mite, as an honourable member says, it was for 
his brother; and let us rejoice that, his kindred were not more nu¬ 
merous. But I cannot agree with my learned friend who defends the 
conduct of the noble lord on the present occasion. He has abused 
his trust by proroguing the two Houses, and has disposed of every 
office that became vacant in the interval, besides reviving others that 
had been dormant for years. Yet the honourable member says he 
acted the part of a faithful steward. I know not what the honour¬ 
able member’s idea of a faithful steward is ; I will tell him mine. A 
good steward, if his master was visited by infirmity or by death, would 
secure every article of his effects for his heir ; he would enter into no 
conspiracy with his tenants; he would remember his benefactor, and 
not forget his interest. I will also tell him my idea of a faithless, un¬ 
principled steward. He would avail himself of the moment of family 
distraction: while the filial piety of the son was attending the sick¬ 
bed of the father, or mourning over his grave, the faithless steward 
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would turn the melancholy interval to his private profit; lie would 
remember his own interest, and forget his benefactor; he would en¬ 
deavour to obliterate or conceal the title-deeds; to promote cabals 
among the tenants of the estate ; he would load it with fictitious in¬ 
cumbrances ; he would reduce it to a wreck, in order tot leave the 
plundered heir no resource from beggary, except continuing him in d 
trust which he had been vile enough to betray. ’ pp» 244-1!. 

This may appear to be fiery enough ; but a still better idea 
of the inflamed tone of discussion which then prevailed in that 
assembly, may be obtained from the account which is given of 
r.rwthgt’ debate which took place the year after, on a motion of 
Mr Curran’s, for an address against a late increase in the officers 
and salaries of the Board of Stamps and Accounts* In intro¬ 
ducing this motion, Mr C. observed— 

‘ Sir, I bring forward an act of the meanest administration that 
ever disgraced this country. I bring it forward as one of the threads 
by which, united with others of similar texture, the vermin of the 
meanest kind have been able to tie down a body of strength and im¬ 
portance. Let me not be supposed to rest here ; when the mur¬ 
derer left the mark of his bloody hand upon the wall, it was not, the 
trace of one finger, but the whole impression which convicted him. 
—I bring forward this motion, not as a question of Finance, not as 
a question of regulation, but as a Penal inquiry ; and the people will 
i^now see wltether they are to hope for help within these walls, or, turn 
’ing their eyes towards Heaven, they are to depend on God and their 
’own virtue. I rise in an assembly of three hundred persons, one 
hundred of whom have places or pensions ; I rise in an assembly, one 
thirdV>f whom have their cars sealed against the complaints of the 
people*-&a4»*heir eyes intently turned to their own interest; I rise 
before the wflisperers of the treasury, the bargainers and runners of 
the Castle ; I address an audience, before whom was held forth the 
doctrine, that the Crown ought to use its influence on this Uou.se. 
This confession was not made from constraint; it came from a coun¬ 
try gentleman, deservedly high in the confidence of administration, 
for he gave up other confidence to obtain theirs. — I know' I am 
speaking too plain ; but which is the more honest physician, he who 
lulls his patient into a fatal security, or he who points out the danger 
and the remedy of the disease ? — I should not be surprised if bad 
men of great talents should endeavour to enslave a people; but, when 
I see folly uniting with vice, corruption with imbecility, men with¬ 
out talents attempting to overthrow our liberty—my indignation rises! 
at the presumption and audacity of the attempt. 1'hat such men 
should creep into power, is a fatal symptom to the constitution : the 
political, like the material body, when near its dissolution, often 
bursts out in swarms of vermin. — In this administration a place may 
be found for every bad man, whether it be to distribute the wealth 
Of the treasury, to vote in the House, to whisper and to bargain, to 
VOL. XXXIII. no. 66*. T 
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stand at the door and note the exits and entrances of your members* 
to mark whether they earn their wages—whether it be for the hireling 
who conies for his hire, or for the drunken aid de-capip who swag¬ 
gers in a brothel. — In this country, Sir, our King is not a resident; 
the beam of royalty is often reflected through a medium, which sheds 
but a kind*of disastrous twilight, serving only to assist robbers- and 
plunderers. We have no security in .the talents, or responsibility of 
an Irish ministry : injuries which the English constitution would ea¬ 
sily repel may here be fatal. I therefore call upon you to exert 
yourselves, to heave off the vile incumbrances that have been laid 
it:"»n you. I call you not. as to a measure of finance or regulation, 
but 10 a criminal accusation, which you may follow with ,/uuYsfi*- 
merit. * pp. 256-2HH 

1 1 \ nnsv-v-r to thi«• speech, neither argument nor explanation was 
offered ; but ’he party abuse was pretty well made up by personal 
invective. Sir >>>ylc Roche haying observed—‘'that not being 
6f used to (hrl cut scurrility by the yard to the highest bidder— 
‘ not having been bred a pettifogger, or a Newgate solicitor* 

* he was hard.'y able to follow the learned gentleman through 

* tbo long windings of his declamation *—and aftc 
in. the same dignified stvle. the .insinuations made 
mil iary retainers of the Court, actually concluded 
mending it to his antagonist to take a little more care of his ex- 
j)r; --.ions, * lest some of those gentlemen might speate*to liim or* 

* the subject in another place*! The threat was not altogether 
without, meaning; for, a few days after, Mr C. was insulted in 
the street by one of the lower tools of the Government; ancL.tfn 
applying to Major Hobart, then one-of the Secretaries ofjstate, 
for his dismissal, an angry correspondence e*isue«C Which ter¬ 
minated as usual in a duel, in which neither party received any 
injury We really cannot say that Mr C. seems to have been 
justifiable in pushing die matter to that fatal extremity. 

Lord Clare was now raised to the peerage, and made Chan¬ 
cellor and unworthily remembering) in that exalted situation, 
the inorlifiCMthme of the Attorney-general, proceeded to revenge 
the wounds he had received in the Senate, by excluding Mr C. 
from : 1 ' ; \.uice in his Court—a pitiful and flagrant abuse oJ 
the judicial function, for which, if the facts be as slated in the 
work beibre us, he has never been sufficiently reprobated.'—Mr 
C. is said to have lost upwards of 1000/. a year by this paltry 
piece of vindictiveness.—He persisted, however, with unabafed 
spirit, to expose the manifold corruptions of that wretched Go¬ 
vernment. And in 1 791, in bringing forward a motion as to the 
sale of peerages, observed, 

.. ‘ I have proof, and I stake my character on producing such evi¬ 
dence to a committee, as shall fully and incontrovertlbly establish th< 
fact, that a- contract has hern entered into mith the present ministers , t> 
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raise to the peerage certain persons , on condition of their purchasing a 
certain number of seats in this House. * I. pp. 295, 296. 

The charge was afterwards followed up by Mr Grattan, who 
expressed himself in the following emphatic terms. 

“ We charge them (the ministers) publicly, in the face of their 
country, with making corrupt agreements for the sale of peerages; 
for doing which, we say that they are impeachable: We charge them 
with corrupt agreements for the disposal of the money arising from 
the sale; to purchase for the servant^ of the Castle, seats in the assembly 
, of the people ; for which we say that they are impeachable: We 
them with committing these offences, not in orse, nor in two, 

" but in Tfcany instances; for which complication of offences we say 
that they are impeachable ; guilty of a systematic endeavour to un¬ 
dermine the constitution, in violation of the laws of the land. W^ 
pledge ourselves to convict them; we dare them to go into an in¬ 
quiry ; we do not affect, to treat them as other than Public Malefac¬ 
tors} we speak to them in a style of the most mortifying and hiimij^ 
ating defiance; we pronounce them to be public Criminals. Will they > 
dare to deny the charge ? 1 call upon and dare the ostensible mem¬ 
ber to rise in his place and say, ou his honour, that he does not be¬ 
lieve such corrupt agreements have taken place. I wait for a specific 
answer. ” Major Hobart avoided a specific answer. ' Six days after, 
Mr Grattan, alluding to these charges, observed, “ Sir, X have been 
YSpld it was said that I should have been stopped, should have been 
^expelled the Commons, should have been delivered lip to the bur of 
-4he Lords for the expressions delivered that day. I will repeat what 
jL$ajd that day. ” After reciting the charges seriatim in the same 
woraSu he thus concluded, “ I repeat these charges now, and if any 
thing toorgffovere s was on a former occasion expressed, I beg to 
be remindetRyf it, and I will again repeat it. * Why do you not ex¬ 
pel me now ? Why not send me to the bar of the Lords ? Where 
is your adviser ? Going out of the IXouse l shall repeat my senti¬ 
ments, mat his Majesty’s Ministers are guilty of impeachable of¬ 
fences ; and advancing to the bar of the Lords, I shaH repeat these 
sentiments: and if the Tower is to be my habitation, I will there me¬ 
ditate the impeachment of these Ministers, and return, not to capi¬ 
tulate, but to punish. Sir, 1 think I know myself w t c!I enough to 
say, that if called forth to suffer in a public cause, I will go further 
than ray prosecutors both in virtue and in danger. ” pp. 296—298, 
Note. 

We approach now to the most appalling, and mo§t instructive 
part of our domestic history—to the proceedings which led to 
llie rebellion of 1798—the measures adopted to suppress that 
rebellion, and the consequences by which they have been fol¬ 
lowed. In 1794, the discontent of that unhappy nation was 
extreme, and almost universal. Previous to 1782, it had been 
Relentlessly domineered over by the English Parliament, and 
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since that time by the English Cabinet. The absolute domi¬ 
nion and uncontrolled disposal of its interests had been trans¬ 
ferred from n foreign Legislature to the Executive; and its own 
Parliament had become more than ever estranged from all par¬ 
ticipation in its sentiments, and all regard tor its concerns. 
The excitement of the French revolution, and perhaps of its 
emissaries, conspired, with those permanent and concurring 
causes of dissatisfaction, to give an alarming aspect to the gene¬ 
ral discontents. • 

* The adherents of the Administration, and their opponents, w eiu j 
agreed upon the fact of the universal discontent, and upon 
gers that it threatened ; but they differed widely upon the measures 
that should be adopted for the restoration of repose. 

‘ The first were determined to use coercion. They seemed to 
think that popular excesses are almost solely the people’s own crea¬ 
tion—that they are naturally prone to disaffection—that complaints 
,, <?f grievances are resorted to as a mere pretext to gratify this pro¬ 
pensity ; and, consequently, that a provident Government should vi¬ 
gorously resist every movement of discontent, as the fearful tokens 
of projected revolution. In conformity with these opinions, it ap¬ 
peared to them that Terror alone could tranquillize Ireland; and, 
therefore, that every method of impressing upon the public mind the 
power of the State, no matter how unpopular their nature, or how 
adverse to the established securities of the subject, should be adopte ' 
and applauded as measures of salutary restraint. v t 

‘ The truth and expediency of these doctrines were as firmly de¬ 
nied by others, who maintained that conciliation alone could appease 
the popular ferment. — No well governed people will desire ko ex¬ 
change real and present blessings for the danger and uncertainty of 
remote and fantastic speculations : and if ever they are found to com¬ 
mit their lives and fortunes to such desperate experiments, it is the 
most conclusive evidence that they are badly governed, and that their 
sufferings haye impelled them “ to rise up in vengeance, to rend 
their chains upon the heads of their oppressors. ” — Let Ireland be 
saved from the possibility of such a crisis. The majority of its peo¬ 
ple arc in a state of odious exclusion, visiting them in its daily con¬ 
sequences with endless insults and privations, which, being minute 
and individual, ore dnly the more intolerable. .Would it not be wise, 
then, to listen to their claim of equal privileges, which, if granted, 
would give you the strongest security for their loyalty ? There aim 
other grievances—the notorious corruption of thfPLegislature—the 
enormity of the pension list—and many more;—of these the nation 
complains, and seems determined to be heard. — The people seem 
inclined to turbulence ; but treat it as a disease, rather than avenge 
it crime. Between a State and its subjects there should be no 
silly punctilio ; their errors can never justify yours : you may coerce 
—you may piss intemperate laws, and erect unheard of tribunals, to 
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punish what you should have averted—you may go on to decimate, 
but you will never tranquillize. ’ I. pp. 300—305. 

In this crisis, Mr C. made the first of those great professional 
speeches on which his fame has since mainly rested, in defence 
of Mr Hamilton Rowan, accused of publishing a seditious ad¬ 
dress to the revolted Irishmen. This speech, which we are ra¬ 
ther inclined to think- the best that he ever delivered, was re¬ 
ceived with the most rapturous applause; but the Jury found 
the defendant guilty—and he was sentenced to fine and impri¬ 
sonment. The following particulars are too honourable to Mr 
f C? 9aNj|e suppressed. 

* It snould be mentioned here, that from the year 17>-9, frequent 
attempts were made by the adherents of the administration to detach 
Mr Curian from the party, which he had formally joined, at that 
period. Every motive of personal ambition was held out to allure 
him, and all the influence of private solicitations exerted, but in vain. 
About this time, when the general panic was daily thinning the rank$.. 
of the opposition, his most intimate and attached friend, the late' 
Lord Kilwarden (then the Attorney General) frequently urged him 
to separate himself from a hopeless cause, and to accept the rewards 
and honours that were so open to him. Upon one occasion, when 
Mr Curran was confined by illness to his bed, that gentleman visited 
him, and renewing the subject, with tears in his eyes implored him to 
’ Consult his interest aud his safety. “ I tell you (said he) that you 
n have attached yourself to a desperate faction, that will abandon you 
Jiat last; with whom you have nothing to expect but danger and dis¬ 
appointment. With us, how different would be your condition!—I 
ask A>r no painful stipulations on your part, only say that you would 
accept' of" —my situation will probably soon be vacant for you, 

and after that, the road would be clear before you. ” This proof of 
private aifection caused Mr Curran to weep, but he was unsjiaken. 
He replied, “ that he knew, better than his friend could do, the men 
with whom he was associated; that they were not a desperate fac¬ 
tion ; that their, cause was that of Ireland ; and that, even though it 
should eventually be branded with the indelible stigma of failure, he 
should never regret that it was with such men, and such a cause, that 
he had linked his final destinies. ” I. 319-321. 

The next trial was that of the Rev. W. Jackson, for high 
treason; who, being convicted, swallowed poison when brougut 
up for judgment, and fell down and died in the face of the 
court, before sentence could be pronounced ! Though convict¬ 
ed on the testimony of one witness, there seems to have been 
little doubt of his guilt; and yet the author before us has re¬ 
corded a trait of his conduct which seems worthy of innocence. 
'While in prison, before his trial, he was frequently iAlfclged 
with the visits of his friends. 
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‘ A short time before his trial, one of these remained ^ith him to 
a very late hour of the night. When he was about to depart, Mr 
Jackson accompanied him as far as the place where the gaoler usual* 
ly waited upon such occasions, until all his prisoner’s visitors should 
have retired. They found the gaoler in a profound sleep, and the 
keys of the prison lying beside him. “ Poor fellow! ” said Mr Jack- 
son, taking up the keys, “ let us not disturb him; I have already 
been too troublesome to him in this way. ” He accordingly proceed¬ 
ed with his friend to the outer door of the prison, which he opened. 
Here the facility of escaping naturally struck him,—he became deep¬ 
ly agitated; but. after a moment’s pause, “ I could do it, ” 

“ but what would be the consequences to you, and to the poor fel¬ 
low within, who has been so kind to me ? No ! let me rather meet 
jny fate. ” He said no more; but, locking the prison door again, re¬ 
turned to his apartment. ’ I. pp. 324, 325. Note. 

This case, however, is chiefly remarkable for having settled 
tljte print, that in Ireland a man may be convicted of treason 
on ;'■ < testimony of a single witness. 'When the English sta¬ 
tutes, requiring two, were adopted in that country, those de¬ 
claratory clauses w^re omitted; and the question came therefore 
to be, whether, on the old common law, two witnesses had not 
always been necessary for such a conviction. Lord Coke had 
given a clear opinion in the affirmative; but Foster and Haw¬ 
kins thought differently. . There had been no trial for treason’ 
in Ireland for upwards of a century; and the" point hud never 
before occurred. It was determined, as we have already stated,' 
in conformity with the more recent authorities; though nothing 
can be more revolting than such an anomaly in^ the .cons tilution- 
al law of two united kingdoms—and nothing” more 1 disgusting 
than the scenes to which this decision speedily gave rise in the 
least.fortunate of the two. The principle, it is manifest, cannot 
possibly be right in both i and the English, prisoner must either 
have too many privileges, or the Irish too few. • Nor is it 
possible to listen to the suggestion, that, from the state of so¬ 
ciety in Ireland, it was necessary to give the Crown this addi¬ 
tional security :—For the same disordered or depraved state of 
morality which renders treason probable, is still more likely to 
produce false accusations; and'whoever will read the State Trials, 
either in England or Ireland, will find that Treason and Per¬ 
jury have always been contemporary crimes , and that the dangers 
of the crown and of the subject have uniformly been recipro¬ 
cal. But if the question were doubtful upon theory, the subse¬ 
quent experience of Ireland, we think, must have settled it with 
all ctn^d minds. In six trials which unhappily took plucc in 
three years after that of Jackson, the fate of the prisoners de¬ 
pended on the credibility of a single fitness;—and, as was in- 
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deed to have been expected, and mil always be the case , under 
-such a-rule of law, these witnesses * were all of them men of blighted 
-reputation. It was not merely that they had been accomplices in 
the crimes which they came to denounce; and that, finding the spe¬ 
culation dangerous and unprofitable, they endeavoured to retrieve 
their credit and circumstances, by setting up as “ loyal apostates. ” 
Deeper far was, if not their legal offence, their moral depravity. 
Dreadful were the confessions of guilt, of dishonour., and irreligion, 
extorted from these wretches. If their direct examination produced 
a list of the prisoners’crimes, as regularly did th '«• cross-exat iina- 
\ gUf-lt a darker catalogue of their own. in tb - an.', ess ol tlv-ir 
career^brom participation to discovery, all the tender < . it‘v- of life 
were abused—every sacred tic* rent asunder. M 'he eg. by the 
-semblance of fidelity, extracted the secret of his elk: t and . r *nd, 
and betrayed him! The spy resorted to the habitation of his vio iify*--. 
and, while sharing his hoepHahty, and fondling his children, was me¬ 
ditating his ruin. Here was to be seen the wild ath.-ist. who l ad 
gloried in his incredulity, enjoying a lucid interval of 1’ui'h, tc stafrA- 
a legal value on his oath—there the dishonest -d -dor, the acknow¬ 
ledged perjurer, the future murderer/ I. pp. 33:.* -341. 

Five of the unhappy victims, in the cases wo L '■ 1 alludaci to, 
perished by this polluted testimony, in the case >-f Forney in 
1798, the infamy of the only witness—on whose ticn.w n<ai Jif- 
ijeen other persons were at that moment in prison —wms made >o 
apparent to the Jury, that, even in the agitation of that distract- 
jed time, they were compelled to reject it, and acquitted the 
prisoner. Tire witness, a short time after, was arraigned and 
convicted of murder, and suffered accordingly. 

In Mr Curran and his friends made a last appeal to 

Parliament in behalf of a more, conciliatory system of proceed¬ 
ing. The reports of Parliamentary Committees had by this 
time ascertained the existence, not only of general discontent, 
but of formidable associations,-(rendered secret by the restrictions 
on meeting and publishing that had been recently enacted), who 
professed a desire for Reform and Catholic Emancipation, but 
were supposed to contemplate a radical revolution in the govern¬ 
ment. The ministersccmtencled, that in these circumstances the 
only v%y to preserve the peace of the country, was to show no 
toleration to the disaffected or any of their pretexts, but to pro¬ 
ceed against them with the utmost promptitude and severity;— 
And that to listen to their pretended petitions lor reform or e- 
niancipation, would only be to show their own fear and weak¬ 
ness, and to encourage their adversaries to still more unreason¬ 
able demands. Mr C., on the other hand, argued, as we have 
done so often—‘ If reform be only a pretence, and separation be the 
zeal objects of the leaders of the conspiracy, confound the leaders by 
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destroying the pretext, and take the followers to yourselves. Yob 
say they are 100,000;—I firmly believe they are three times the 
number,—so much the better for you. If these seducers can attach 
so many followers to rebellion, by the hope of reform through blood, 
how much more readily will you engage them, not by the promise, 
hut the possession, and without blood! Reform (he continued) is a 
necessary change of mildness for coercion : the latter has been tried, 
and what is its success ? The Convention bill was passed to punish 
the meetings at Dungannon and those of the Catholics; but did that 
act, or those which followed, put down those meetings ? the contrary 
was the fact; it most foolishly concealed them. When popular di&Q* 
contents are abroad, a wise government should put them into^f’iVive 
pf glass;—you hid them. The association at first was small—the 
earth seemed to drink it as a rivulet;—but it only disappeared for a 
^SfiBSon;—a thousand streams, through the secret windings of the 
earth, found their way to one source, and swelled its waters; until, 
at last, too mighty to be contained, it burst out a great river.' 

,/Jfr Grattan followed on the same side, in a speech remark¬ 
able for the pathos and prophetic eloquence with which it was 
delivered ; and, Slaving thus offered their final counsels for peace 
and conciliation, they withdrew from an assembly, on which it 
was plain that their reasonings could make no impression, and 
which was not fated to a much longer endurance. 

Their predictions were but too fatally accomplished. The 
system of angry defiance, jealousy, and intimidation, was acted 
upon with increased vigour; and the consequence was, that in 
1798, the country broke out into open rebellion, and, aftera 
tremendous and sanguinary struggle, in which seventy thousand 
unfortunate men are calculated to have perished oh ■the field, on 
the scaffold, or by torture, the country was left exhausted but 
not tranquillized—filled, not with penitence, but with rancour 
and deep-seated hostility—and in such a condition of wretched¬ 
ness and disaffection, as, in spite of that dreadful lesson and 
bloody experiment, to have risen repeatedly in similar acts ol 
insurrection—to have beeil ever since a great theatre of outrage 
and disorder, and in such a state os to 'render life and property 
continually insecure, and to require the perpetual coercion of a 
great regular army to withhold it from open rebellion^ or to 
carry into ellejct the ordinary sentences of the law. This is the 
lesson to the Government; and one more impressive, we think, 
can scarcely be imagined. There is another also, and not less 
momentous, for the people—and that is as to the utter hope¬ 
lessness of any thing being effected by the physical force of 
B multitude, even when provided with arms, against an organ¬ 
ized government and a disciplined army. The Irish insur¬ 
gents were 500,000 strong, almost all armed, and the great* 
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er part reasonably well drilled and trained to military evolu¬ 
tions. They had considerable stores of money, too, and am¬ 
munition ; and had been concerting their movements for years 
before they took the field,—with the whole of the country 
which was to form the scene of their operations friendly to 
them, and hostile to their opponents. Yet they were totally 
routed, broken, and cut to pieces, in four or five months, by a 
regular army of 50,000 or 60,000 men, almost as little accus- 
j tonied to actual warfare as themselves. Neither lesson, we 
trust, will be lost on the party to whom it is addressed; but 
yfli^fef^cility of the unenlightened multitude, always the dupe 
^of its wishes, and often the victim of its passions, will be far more 
pardonable than that of their rulers, whose business it is to know 
the signs of the times, and to learn wisdom, at least, from their, 
own past miscarriages. 

Two years ago, we should have thought it a duty to pass over 
these most melancholy transactions in silence; and to abstain^ y 
as we have always hitherto abstained, from everything that 
might recal sensations of unmingled, and, as it then appeared to 
us, of unprofitable anguish. But the great lessons to which we 
have just alluded, seem at this moment in too much danger of 
being forgotten, to justify us in omitting any opportunity of en- 
Nfarcing them: and the admirable tone and temper in which 
‘’•chose unhappy scenes are here retraced, makes it almost as much 
It matter of justice to the author as to the public, to lay some 
part of his account of them before our readers.—Nothing can 
be more just, or better written, than the following introductory 
sentence. 

* In adverting to the events of this disastrous era, it would be an 
easy task to recapitulate its horrors, or, according to the once po¬ 
pular method, to rail at the memories of its victims: but it is time 
for invective and resentment to cease; or, if such a feeling will irre¬ 
sistibly intrude, it is time at least to control and suppress it. Twenty 
years have now passed over the heads or the graves of the parties to 
that melancholy conflict; and their children may now sue prospects 
of prosperity opening upon their country, not perhaps of the kind, 
or to the extent to which in her more ambitious days she looked, but 
assuredly of a more rational description than could have been attained 
by violence; and such as, when realized, as they promise soon to 
be, will compensate for past reverses, or at all events console. At 
such a moment, in approaching this fatal year, we may dismiss every 
sentiment of personal asperity, or posthumous reproach: without 
wishing to disturb the remorse of those upon either side who may be 
repenting, or to revive the anguish of the many that have suffered, 
we may now contemplate it as the period of an awful historical event*; 
^ and allude to the mutual passions and mistakes of those who acted 
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or perished in it, with the forbearance that should not be refused to 
the unfortunate and the deed. * II. pp. 2, 8. 

The general causes of .dissatisfaction have been already ex¬ 
plained ; but undoubtedly they were stimulated into action by 
the excitements of the French revolution. The first splendours 
of that event, and the gigantic successes by which its progress 
was illustrated, gave a spirit of daring to the oppressed and dis¬ 
contented in every corner of Europe. * The democratic prin- 
6 cipie, ’ as Mr Grattan finely, expressed it, by a figure bor- ( 
rowed from Milton, * was getting on and on, like a mist at tjtp 
‘ heels of the countryman—small, at first, and lowly, btfP%>on v 
( ascending to the hills, and overcasting the whole field of the 

* horizon. ’ In Ireland too, we are assured by the Author be¬ 
fore us, the progress of intelligence, for the preceding twenty- 
five years, had been altogether unprecedented, and had been, 
almost entirely expended on political inquiries* To this was to 

Jjee ascribed the rapidity with which tlie volunteer associations 

' pervaded the country in 1780—the spirit with which the Oppo¬ 
sition contended for reform in the emancipated Parliament—and 
the formation of various Whig clubs and political societies by 
the friends of constitutional monarchy. For a long while, the 
object of all those persons was merely a redress of grievances; 
and it was not till after the year 1792, that any more daring 
scheme seems to have been seriously contemplated. Soon after" 
that period, however, a great variety of secret societies werif 
formed, under the name of * The Irish Union, * whose designs 
were undoubtedly of' a more dangerous nature—and who, pro¬ 
fessing to have lost all hopes oF constitutionuWfe<jf ess > at last 
entered into a confederacy for revolutionizing Ireland, and esta¬ 
blishing a Catholic Republic* 111686 conspirators were speedily 
joined by a more antient confederacy of the Catholics, which had 
existed ever since 1783, and perhaps earlier, under the name of 
the ‘ Defenders, * and had till this time been chiefly employed 
in protecting each other IVom' the punishments and exactions of 
the law, or wreaking their lawless vengeance on those by whom 
it was sought to be enforced. Though the great body of the 
associates consisted of the labouring classes, there were not a 
few persons of good fortune in their ranks; a regular organiza¬ 
tion of the whole body had been adopted—arms very generally 
provided—and considerable contributions of money obtained* 
Old soldiers were sought after, witB the greatest avidity, to su¬ 
perintend their drills—and ‘ under these they met, night after 

* night, to be instructed in the use of arms ; sometimes in obscure 

* cellars, hired for the purpose; sometimes in houses, where every 

t inhabitant was in the secret. It even sometimes happened that * 
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4 in the metropolis these nocturnal exercises took place, in the 

* habitations of the more opulent and ardent of the conspirators. 

4 In the interior, their evolutions were performed upon a more 
4 extensive scale. There, every evening that the moon, the sig- 
4 nal of rendezvous, was to be seen in the heavens, the peasant, 

* without reposing from the toils of the dav, stole forth with his 
4 rude implement of war, to puss the night upon the nearest 

* unfrequented heath, with thousands of his comrades, who were 
1 ) 4 assembled at that place and hour, as for the celebration of 

4 - rogue unrighteous mysteries. * II. 16, 17. 
f They^gought assistance from France in the year 1796; and, 
upon the instigation of Tone, the armanent under IToche was 
arranged. In the course of the following year, Mr C. says 
there were 500,000 in arms for the cause. The following pas- ■ 
sage deserves well to be weighed and remembered. 

4 The old Irish government was a mechanical, not a moral system ;, 
it was, what it has been so often likened to, a citadel in an enemy'’Sr* 
country; its first and its last expedient was Force; it forgot that 
those whom no force can subdue, nor dangers terrify, will kneel be¬ 
fore an act of conciliation. But it obstinately refused to conciliate; 
and the people at length, prepared by the sufferings and indignities 
of centuries, listened with sanguine or desperate credulity to the 
Vcgunsel which reminded them of their strength, and directed them to 
K^employ it in one furious effort, which, whether it failed or prosper- 
ir ad, could not embitter .their condition. —- The .Irish aristocracy, who 
imagined that because they were loyal, they might proceed to every 
violent extreme, were a band of political fanatics, and would have 
made prosely tes. fry t he sword. They knew nothing of the real na¬ 
ture of the allegiance which they were so zealous to establish, and 
which was never yet established by the sword. They were not aware 
that the allegiance of a nation to the State is a feeling compounded 
of a thousand others,—half interest, half sentiment,—of gratitude, of 
hope, of recollections, of the numberless minute and “ tender influ¬ 
ences " that reconcile the subject to his condition ; that it is seldom 
a direct and defined attachment to the sovereign, but a collection of 
many subordinate attachments, of which the sovereign has all the 
benefit; that it is but the youngest of the group of private virtues# 
and, like them, must be reared in the bosom of domestic comfort $ 
that it is upon the moral allegiance of each rank to its immediate re¬ 
lations, of the servant to his master, of the artisan to his employer, 
of the tenant to his landlord, that must be founded the political al¬ 
legiance of the whole to the State. — Those mistaken loyalists suppos¬ 
ed that they were teaching allegiance by a haughty and vindictive 
enforcement of the laws against its violation They did not see that! 
they were exacting from the laws what no laws could perform; that 
their positive provisions must be always impotent! where their spirit 
^is not previously infused into the subject by manners and institutions, 
‘fa Irel|£l these two were at perpetual variance. The Irish lawgiver 
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passed his statute, setting forth, in pompous phraseology, its wisdom 
and necessity, and denouncing the gibbet against the o(lender, and 
then returned to his district, to defeat its efficacy, by giving a prac¬ 
tical continuance to the misery, the passions, the galling epithets, 
and the long train of customary insults and local provocations that 
were for Over instigating to crime. He did, what was stranger and- 
more absurd than this—he had the folly to put the State in competi¬ 
tion with a power above it. Ho trampled upon the religion of the; 
people. ’ II. 22—29. j 1 

Such wei c the true causes of the avidity with which the bulk * 
of the Irish, populace rushed into this lamentable 
and of the ill success which attended the efforts of the^Toveni- 
ment to arrest them. Not only, however, did they neglect those 
causes, but reviled, in the most abusive and contumelious terms, 

" all those who warned them of their existence, and of the conse¬ 
quences which must follow from disregarding them. To those 
/who knew the steady loyalty and personal dignity of the late Mr 
/ 'l , onsonby, it must convey a very striking image of the temper 
of the times, t.6 find his patriotic warnings as to the necessity of 
conciliation .thus answered by the then Solicitor*General. 

* What was it come to, that in the Irish House of Commons they 
should listen to one of fheir own members degrading the character of 
an Irish gentleman by language which was fitted but for hallooing a * 
mob ? Had he heard a man uttering out of those doors such lafi-jg 
guage as that by which the honourable gentleman had violated th$.,. 
decorum of Parliament, he would have seized the ruffian by the throat, 
and dragged him to the dust! What were the House made of who 
could listen in patience to such abominable sentiments ?—sentiments 
which, thank God, were acknowledged by no el££§*o£.p3en in this 
country, except the execrable and infamous nest of' traitors who were 
known by the name of United Irishmen, who sat brooding in be]fast 
over their discontents and treasons, and from whose publications.be 
could trace, word for word, every expression the honourable gentle¬ 
man hud used. ’ II. p. 35, Note. 

In this spirit was the rebellion—we will not say provoked— 
but waited for and defied. In 1797, the Government did not 
believe in the likelihood of any general insurrection, and un¬ 
questionably were very ill prepared to resist it. In that year, 
when an attack was projected on Dublin, it is said (p. 38) that 
every militia soldier who was to have mounted guard that day 
in the city, was in the interest of the insurgents—and that a 
great proportion of the native forces throughout the country 
were of die same persuasion. In 1 798, they were somewhat 
better informed as to the impending crisis. In March, they ar¬ 
rested a great number of persons, and issued a solemn procla¬ 
mation announcing the existence of the conspiracy, and the 
likelihood of -tts speedy explosion. It was soon generally un>^ 





tier stood that the 23d of May was the day fixed for the rising; 
and—(but it is a relief to be able to give the sequel in the strik¬ 
ing words of the author before us)—‘ as it approached, the fearful 
tokens became too manifest to be mistaken. In the interior, the pea¬ 
santry were already in motion. Night after night large masses of 
them were known to be proceeding by unfrequented paths to some 
central points. Over whole tracts of country the cabins were desert¬ 
ed, or contained only women and children, from whom the inquirers 
could extort no tidings of the owners. Jn the towns, to which, in 
the intervals of labour, the lower classes delighted to dock, a fright- 
/ ^dhrninution of numbers was observed; while the few that appear¬ 
ed thcri^ betrayed, by the moody exultation of tlieir looks, that thev 
were not ignorant of the cause. Throughout the capital the military 
array and bustle in some streets—the silence and desertion of otlieis 
—-the names of the inhabitants registered on every door—thesuspen 
sion of public amusements, and almost of private intercourse—the 
daily proclamations—prayers put up in the churches for the general 
safety—families flying to England—partings that might be eternal-*-'* 
every thing oppressed the imagination with the conviction, that a 
great public convulsion was at hand. The parliament and the courts 
of justice, with a laudable attachment to the forms of the constitu¬ 
tion, continued their sittings ; but the strange aspect, of senators and 
advocates transacting civil business in the garb of soldiers, reminded 
the spectator that the final dependence of the State was upon a power 
Beyond the laws. The vigorous precautions of the administration, 
instead of inspiring confidence, kept alive the public terror and sus¬ 
pense. In every quarter of the kingdom, the populace were sent in 
droves to the prisons, till the prisons could contain no more. The 
vessels in the^several bays adjoining the scenes of disturbance were 
next convet&ed info gaols. The law was put aside : a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer became the arbiter of life arid death. The military 
were dispersed through every house: military visits were paid to 
every house in search of arms, or other evidence of treason. The 
dead were intercepted on their passage to the grave, and their coffin* 
examined, lest they might contain rebellious weapons. Many of the 
conspirators were informally executed. Many persons who were in¬ 
nocent were arrested and abused. Many, who might have been in¬ 
nocent, were suspected, and summarily put to death. 

‘ Upon the appointed day the explosion took place. The shock w as 
dreadful. The imagination recoils from a detail of the scenes that 
followed. Every excess that could have been apprehended from a 
soldiery, whom General Abercrombie, in the language of manly re¬ 
proof, had declared to be in a state of licentiousness that rendered it 
formidable to all but the enemy ; every act of furious retaliation to 
be expected from a peasantry inflamed by revenge and despair, and, 
in consequence of the loss of their leaders, surrendered to the auspi¬ 
ces of their own impetuous passions, distinguished and disgraced this 
fatal conflict. After a short and sanguinary struggle, the insurgent* 
were (’’’Ashed. The numbers of them who perished in the field, or on 
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the scaffold, or were exiled, are said to have amounted to 50,000 
the losses upon the side of die crown have been Computed at 20,000 
lives.' II. pp. S9-44. 

\Ve turn gladljj^ and at once, from this dreadful catastrophe. 
Never certainly was short-lived tranquillity—or rather perma¬ 
nent danger sp dearly bought. The vengeance of the law fol¬ 
lowed the havoc of the sword—and here again we meet Mr C. 
in his strength and his glory. The first trial excited peculiar 
commiseration. It was that of two brothers of the name of | 
Sheares—both members of the Irish bar—both jfcrv respect¬ 
ably connected, and in private life of most amiable charafiJflptrJ^t 
The Judge, before whom they were tried, had been Trie inti- ' 
mate friend of their family.—Their counsel mid several of their 
Jury had often met them in the intercourse of private society.— 
'The trial lasted till late in the morning.—When the verdict of 
guilty was tit length returned, the unfortunate young men claip- 
Jed each other in their arms,—there was a dead silence, and 
the Court was filled with tears.—One brother was married, 
and when brought up the same day for judgment, attempted to 
say something, but was choked by his emotions. The other 
rose with greater firmness—and, after stating that he was re¬ 
signed and ready to die, spoke as follows. 

‘ But, rt;y lords, I have a favour to request of the court that does , 
not relate to myself. I have a brother, whom I have ever lovect«£ 
dearer than myself;—but it is not. from any affection for him alone-* 
that I am induced to make the request;—he is a man, and therefore, 

I hope, prepared to die, if he stood as I do—though I do not stand 
unconnectedbut he stands more dearly connected. In short, my 
lords, to spare your feelings and my own, I do nofpray Shat I should 
not die; but that the husband, the father, the brother, and the son, 
all comprised in one person, holding these relations, dearer in life to 
him than any man I know ; for such a man I do not pray a pardon, 
for that is not in the power of the court; but I pray a respite foi* 
such time as the court, in its humanity and discretion, shall think 
proper. You have heard, my lords, that his private affairs require 
arrangement. I have a further reason for asking it. If immediately 
both of us be taken off, an aged and revered mother, a dear sister, 
and the most affectionate wife that ever lived, and six children, wiil 
be left without protection or provision of any kind. When 1 address 
myself, to your Lordships, it is with the knowledge you will have of 
al* the sons of our aged mother being gone: two perished in the ser¬ 
vice .of the king, one very recently- I only request, that, disposing 
of me with what swiftness either the public mind or justice requires, 
ft respite may be given to my brother, that the family may acquire 
strength to bear it all. That is all I wish. I shall remember it to 
my last breath ,* and I will offer up my prayers for you to that Being 
who has endued us all with sensibility to feel. This is I ask. 

H. pp. 115, lie. 
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We scarcely know anything more affecting than these simple 
and disordered sentences. It was not thought possible, how¬ 
ever, to accede to the prayer they contained; and both bi others 
were executed the succeeding day ! There seems to have been 
no doubt of their guilt; yet the whole parole proof against 
them, for there was some written evidence, was the testimony of 
one witness, who was proved to have derided the obligation of 
an oath, and to have dealt largely in treasonable language. 

. |An objection was taken to their indictment, on the ground that 
one of the Grand Jury was a naturalized alien—and Unit this was 
of trust, * of which such persons arc incapable: but 
*the objection was overruled. Mr C.’s speech on this occasion* 
of which the only report is to be found in the work before us, 

_ seems to have been chiefly remarkable for its melancholy pathos, 
and the religious solemnity of his appeals to the consciences of 
the Jury. We pass over the rest of these melancholy trials; in 
which we are far from insinuating, that there was any reprehen¬ 
sible severity on the part of the Government. When matters. 

. had come that length, they had but one duty before them—and 
they seem to have discharged it (if we except one or two post¬ 
humous attainders) with mercy as well as fairness; for after a 
certain number of victims had been selected, an arrangement 
was made with the rest of the state prisoners, under which they 
♦were allowed to expatriate themselves for life. It would be im- 
1 proper, however, to leave the subject, without offering our tri¬ 
bute of respect and admiration to the singular courage, fidelity 
and humanity, with which Mr C. persisted, throughout these 
agonizing scenes,,^ doing his duty to the unfortunate prisoners, 
and watching over the administration of that law, from the spec¬ 
tacle of whose vengeance there were so many temptations to 
withdraw. This painful and heroic task lie undertook—and 
never blenched from its execution, in spite of the toil and dis¬ 
gust, and the obloquy and personal hazard to which it conti¬ 
nually exposed him. In that infl uned state of the public mind, it 
is easy to understand that the advocate was frequently confounded 
with the client; and that, besides the murderous vengeance of the 
profligate informers he had so often to denounce, he had to en¬ 
counter the passions and prejudices of all those who chose to look 
on the defender of traitors as their associate. Instead of being 
cheered therefore, as formerly, by the applauses of his auditors, 
he was often obliged to submit to their angry interruptions, and 
was actually menaced more than once, in the open court, by the 
clashing arms and indignant menaces of the military spectators. 
He had excessive numbers of soldiers, too, billeted on him, and 
was in many other ways exposed to loss and vexation; buthe 
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bore it all with the courage of his country, and the dignity due 
to his profession—and consoled himself for the vulgar calum¬ 
nies ot an infuriated faction, in the friendship and society of 
such men as Lords Moira, Charlemont and Kilwarden—Grat¬ 
tan, Ponsonby, and Flood. 

The incorporating union of 1800 is said to have filled Mr C. 
with incurable despondency as to the fate of his country. We 
have great indulgence for this feeling—but we cannot sympa¬ 
thize in it. The Irish parliament was a nuisance that deserved, 
to be abated—and the British legislature, with all its partinli- * 
ties, and its still more blameable neglects, may be presumi* 
think, to be more accessible to reason, to justice, and fo shame, 
than the body which it superseded. Mr C. was not in Parlia- 
t ment when that great measure was adopted. But, in the course 
of that year, he delivered a very able argument in the case of 
Napper Tandy, of which the only published report is to be 
found in the volumes before us. In 1802, he made his famous 
speech in Hevcy’s rase, against Mr Sirr, the town-major of 
Lublin, which affords a’ strong picture of the revolting and 
atrocious barbarities which are necessarily perpetrated when the 
solemn tribunals are silenced, and inferior agents entrusted with 
arbitrary power. The speech, in this view of it, is one of the 
most striking and instructive in the published volume, which we 
noticed in our 13th volume. During the peace of Amiens, 
Mr C. made a short excursion to France, and was by no means’ 
delighted with what be saw there. In a letter to his son from 
Paris, in October 1802, he says, * I am glad I have come here. 

4 I entertained many ideas of it, which I havaentirely given up, 

* or very much indeed altered. Never was there a scene that 

* could furnish more to the weeping or the grinning philoso- 
s pher; they well might agree that human affairs were a sad 

* joke . I see it every where, and in every thing. The wheel 

* has run a complete round; only changed some spokes and a 

* few “ fellows, ” very little lor the better, but the axle certainly 

* has not rusted; nor do I see any likelihood of its rusting. 

‘ At present all is quiet, except the tongue,—thanks to those in- 
4 valuable protectors of peace, the army ! ! ’ (II. 206’, 207.) 

In the year following, the rooted discontent of Ireland broke 
out in a second insurrection. From want of concei t and pa¬ 
tience, it assumed the form but of a brief and unpremeditated tu¬ 
mult; but it appeared, on investigation, and is proved by theo- 
riginal plan in Emmet’s handwriting, appended to these volumes, 
that a simultaneous rising had been organized in the counties of 
Wicklow, Wexford, and Kildare, as well as in remoter dis¬ 
tricts—and that it was prevented only by the neglect or tnisun- 
G ~ • 
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demanding of the signals and instructions. As it was, compa¬ 
ratively Few lives were lost; but among these was the lamented 
Lord Kilwarden, the most venerated ol‘ all the Judges of his 
country—the wisest, because the gentlest in her councils. His 
death formed no part of the plan of the insurgents, and was 
either an unpremeditated act of savage fury, or of private ma¬ 
lignity and revenge. 

This wild, wicked, and desperate project, was the work of 
an individual of distinguished abilities, gentle dispositions, and 
kindly affections; and nothing can show more strongly the ef¬ 
fect that had Jhkui produced on the feelings of the nation at 
'large, by the wrongs she had suffered, and the means that had 
been used to stifle their expression, than that they should have 
seduced a person of such a character into such a proceeding. 
This part of the public story is unfortunately but too close!/ 
connected with Mr C.’s private history, and forms the most 
striking and romantic portion of it. The individual to wlioip' 
we have nlluddll, was Mr Robert Emmet; a young man of good 
family and high prospects, who had been a frequent visitor in 
Mr CJs family, and had, without his knowledge, formed rm at¬ 
tachment-to his youngest daughter. He ncvir gave, even to 
her, the remotest hint of the projects in which he was engaged ; 
and it was only a short time before its failure that he ventured 
to speak to her of his passion. It was to this attachment, how¬ 
ever, that his fate was owing; for he escaped after the miscar¬ 
riage of the insurrection, and might have got out of the king¬ 
dom, had he not lingered near her abode, where he was at last 
discovered and apprehended. It was then that Mr C. first dis¬ 
covered tli^ corr&pomlonce that had passed between him and 
his daughter; and thought it necessary to wait on the Attorney 
General with all the papers that he had recovered. His own 
innocence never was brought into question; hut the fate ol Em¬ 
met was instantly decided—and he suffered the last rigour of 
the law. There are two very striking letters introduced, both 
written m the short interval between his condemnation and exe¬ 
cution—one to Mr Curran himself, the other to his son. The 
editor saj T s very feelingly—‘ There was a time when the publica- 
‘ tion of them would have excited pain: but that time is prist. 

‘ The only persons to whom such a proceeding could have giv- 
‘ en a pang, the father and the child, are now beyond its reach; 

‘ and their survivor, who from a sense of duty permits them to 

* see the light, docs so under a full persuasion, that all those 

* who, from personal knowledge, or from report, may sometimes 

* recal their memories with sentiments of tenderness or esteem, 

‘ will find nothing in the contents of those documents which 

VOL. XXXIII. NO. C6. V 
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* can provoke the intrusion of a harsher feeling. ’ (XL pp. 230 - 
231.) The first is chiefly apologetical ; and we can only afford 
to give a part of it. After confessing that he did wrong in writ¬ 
ing to his daughter subsequent to the insurrection, he says,— 

“ Looking upon her as one, whom, if I had lived, I hoped to have 
had my partner for life, I did hold the removing her anxiety above 
every other consideration. I would rather have had the affections of 
your daughter in the back settlements of America, than the first si¬ 
tuation this Country could afford without them. I know not whether 
this will be any extenuation of my offence—I know not whether it 
will be any extenuation Of it to know, that if I had that situation in 
my power at this moment, I would relinquish it to devote my lifts' to 
her happiness—I know not whether success would have blotted out 
the recollection of what I have done—but I know that a man, with 
the coldness of death on him, need not be made to feel any other 
coldness, and that he may be spared any addition to the misery he 
feels, not for himself, but for those to whgm he has left nothing but 
borrow. ” II. pp. 235,236. . * 

The other was finished just before lie was summoned to the 
scaffold. We shall give the concluding part of it, and the 
short comment of the editor. 

“ If there was any one in the world in whose breast my death 
might be supposed not to stifle every spark of resentment, it might 
be you—I have deeply injured you—I have injured the happiness of 
a sister that you love, ana who was formed to give happiness to every 
one about her, instead of having her own mind a prey to affliction. 
Oh ! Richard, I have no excuse to offer, but that I meant the reverse; 
I intended as much happiness for Sarah as the most ardent love co.pld 
have given her. I never did tell you how much I idolized herit 
was not with a wild or unfounded passion, but it .va£* an a attachment 
increasing every hour, from an admiration of the purity of her mind, 
and respect for her talents. I did dwell in secret upon the prospect 
of our union. I did hope .that success, while it afforded the opportu¬ 
nity of our union, might be the means of confirming an attachment, 
which misfortune had called forth. I did not look to honours for 
myself—praise I would have asked from the lips of no man; but I 
would have wished to read in the glow of Sarah’s countenance that 
her husband was respected. My love, Sarah! it was not thus that I 
thought to have requited your affection. I had hoped to be a prep 
round which your affections might have clung, and which would never 
have been shaken; but a rude blast Ua& snapped it, and they have 
fallen over a grave. 

** This is no time for affliction. I have had public motives to sus¬ 
tain my mind, and I have not suffered it to sink ; but there have been 
moments in my imprisonment when my mind was so sunk by grief 
on her account, that death would have been a refuge. God bless 
you, my dearest liichard. I am obliged to leave off immediately. 

“ Robert Emmet. ” 
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* This- letter was written at twelve o’clock on the day of Mr- Em¬ 
met's execution ; and the firmness and regularity of the original hand- 
writing, contain a striking and affecting proof of the little influence 
which the approaching event exerted over his frame. The same en¬ 
thusiasm which allured him to his destiny, enabled him to support its 
utmost rigour. He met his fate with unostentatious fortitude; and 
although few could ever think of justifying his projects or regretting 
their failure; yet his youth, his talents, the great respectability of 
his connexions, and the evident delusion of which he was the victim, 

' have excited more general sympathy for his unfortunate end, and 
more forbearance towards his memory, than is usually extended to 
the errors or sufferings of political offenders. ’ II. pp. 237—239. 

The public life of Mr C. was now drawing to a close. He 
distinguished himself in 1804 in the Marquis of Headfort’s case, 
and in that of Judge Johnson in 1805; but, on the accession of, 
the Whigs to office in 18015, he was appointed to the situation 
of Master of the Rolls, and never afterwards made any public 
appearance. He was not satisfied with this appointment; ami 
took no pains to conceal his dissatisfaction. His temper, per¬ 
haps, Was by this time somewhat soured by ill health, and his 
notion* of his own importance exaggerated by the flattery of 
which he had long been the daily object. Perhaps, too, the sud¬ 
den withdrawing of those tasks and excitements, among which he 
had been so long accustomed to live, cooperating with the lan¬ 
guor of declining age, may have affected his views of his own 
situation: but it seems that he was never very gay or good hu¬ 
moured after his promotion—and passed but a dull and peevish 
time of it during the remainder of his life. In 1810, he went, 
for the first time> to Scotland; and we cannot deny our nation¬ 
ality the pldSsnre of his honest testimony. He writes thus to a 
friend soon after his arrival on our shore. 

“Iam greatly delighted with this country; you see no trace here 
qf the devil working against the wisdom and beneficence of God, and 
torturing and degrading his creatures. It seems the romancing of 
travelling j but 1 am satisfied of the fact, that the poorest man here 
has his children taught to read and write, and that in every house is 
found a bible, and in almost every house a dock; and the fruits of 
this are manifest in the intelligence and manners of all rauks. In 
Scotland, what a work have the four and twenty letters to show for 
themselves!—the natural enemies of vice, and folly, and slavery; the. 
great sowers, but the still greater weeders, of the human soil. No¬ 
where can you see the cringing hypocrisy of dissembled detestation, 
so inseparable from oppression : and as little do you meet the hard, 
and dull, and right-lined angles of the southern visage; you find the 
notion exact and the phrase direct, with the natural tone of the Scot¬ 
tish muse. 

IT 2 
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“ The first night, at Ballintray, the landlord attended us at sup¬ 
per : he would do so, though we begged him uot. We talked to him 
of the cultivation of potatoes. 1 said, I wondered at his taking them 
in place of his native food, oatmeal, so much Wre substantial. His 
answer struck me as very characteristic of the genius of Scotland— 
frugal, tender, and picturesque. * Sir, ’ said he, ‘ we are not so 
much i’ the wrong as you think; the tilth is easy, they are swift i* 
the cooking, they take little fuel; and then it is pleasant to see the 
gudewife wi’ a’ her bairns aboot the pot, and each wi’ a potatoe in 
its hand. " II. pp. 254-256. 

. There are various other interesting letters in these volumes, 
and in particular a long one to the Duke of Sussex, in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation; but we can no longer afford room for 
extracts, and must indeed hurry through our abstract of what 
remains to be noticed of his life. He canvassed the burgh of 
Newry unsuccessfully in 1812. His health failed very much in 
f 1813; and the year after, he resigned his situation, arid pame 
over to London in his way to France. He never seems to have 
had much relish for English society. In one of his early let¬ 
ters, he complains of * the proud awkward sulk * of London 
company, and now he characterizes it with still greater severity. 

4 I question if it is much, better in Paris. Here the parade is 
4 gross, and cold, and vulgar; there it is, no doubt, more flip- 
4 pant, 1 and. the attitude more graceful; but in either place is 
4 not society equally a tyrant and a slave ? The judgment des- 
4 pises it, and the heart renounces it. We seek it because we 
4 are idle, we are idle because we are silly; the natural remedy 
4 is some social intercourse, of which a few drops would restore; 

4 but we swallow the whole phial, and are sicker of the remedy 
4 than we were of the disease. ’ (II. pp. 337, 338.) ’‘“And again, 
a little after,—‘ England is not a place for society; it is too 
4 cold, too vain,—without pride enough to be humble, drowned 
4 in dull fantastical formality, vulgarized by rank without talent, 

4 and talent foolishly recommending itself by weight rather than 
4 by fashion—a perpetual war between the disappointed pre- 
4 tension of talent and the stupid overweening of affected pa- 
4 tronage; means without enjoyment, pursuits without an ob- 
4 ject, and society without conversation or intercourse: perhaps 
4 they manage this better in France—a lew days, 1 think, will 
4 enable me to decide." (II. pp. 345, 346.) In France, how- * 
ever, he was not much better off — and returned, complaining of 
a,,constitutional dejection, ‘.for which he could find no remedy 
4 iri water or in wine. ’ He rejoices in the downfall of Bona¬ 
parte ; and is of opinion that the Revolution had thrown that 
country a century back. In spring 1817, he began to sink ra? 
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-pidly; and had a slight paralytic attack,in one of his hands. 
He proposed to try another visit to France; and still complain¬ 
ed of the depression of his spirits:—* he had a mountain of lead 
‘ (he said) on his heart. * Early in October, he had a severe 
shock of apoplexy; and lingered till the 14th, when he expired 
in his 68th year. 

There is a very able and eloquent, chapter on the character of 
Mr Curran’s eloquence—encomiastic of course, but written v itli 
great temper, talent, and discrimination. Its charm and its de¬ 
lects, the learned author refers to the state of genuine passion 
and vehement emotion in which all his best performances wore 
delivered; and speaks of its effects on his auditors of all de¬ 
scriptions, in terms which can leave no doubt of its substantial 
excellence. We cannot now enter into these rhetorical disqui¬ 
sitions—though they arc full of interest and instruction to the 
lovers of oratory. It is more within,our province to notice, that 
he is here said to have spoken extempore at his first coming to 
the Bar; but when his rising reputation made him more chary 
of his fame, he tried for some time to write down, and commit 
to memory, his more important pleadings. The result, how¬ 
ever, was not at all encouraging: and he soon laid aside his 
pen so entirely, as scarcely even to make any notes in prepara¬ 
tion. He meditated his subjects, however, when strolling in his 
garden, or more frequently while idling over his violin; and often 
prepared, in this way, those splendid passages and groups of 
images with which he was afterwards to dazzle and enchant his 
admirers. The only notes he made were often of the metaphors 
he proposed to employ—and these of the utmost brevity. For 
the grand peroration, for example, in H. Rowan’s case, his notes 

were as follows?--* Character of Mr R.— Furnace—Bebellion 
♦ 

‘ smothered — Stalks — Redeeming Spirit .* From.such slight 
hints he spoke fearlessly—and without cause for fear. With 
the help of such a scanty chart, he plunged boldly into the 
unbuoyed channel of his cause; and trusted himself to the tor¬ 
rent of his own eloquence, with no better guidance than such 
landmarks as these. ; # It almost invariably happened, however, 
that the experiment succeeded; * that his own expectations were 

* far exceeded; and that, when his mind came to be more in- 
• * tensely heated by his subject, and by that inspiring confidence 

* which a public audience seldom fails to infuse into all who are 
‘ sufficiently gifted to receive it, a multitude of new ideas, add- 

* ing vigour or ornament, were given off; and it also happened, 

‘ that, in the same prolific moments, and as almost their ine- 
‘ vitable consequence, some crude and fantastic notions escap- 
i cd; which, if they impeach their author’s taste, at least leave 
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« him the merit of a.splendid fault, which none'but men of ge- 
€ nius can commit. * (pp. 403-4.) The best explanation of his 
success, and the best apology for his'defects as a speaker, is to 
be found, we believe, in the following candid passage. 

* The Juries among whom he was thrown, and for whom he ori¬ 
ginally formed his style, were not fastidious critics; they were more 
usually men abounding in rude unpolished sympathies, and who -were 
ready to surrender the treasure, of which they scarcely knew the va¬ 
lue, to him that offered- them the most alluring toys. Whatever 
might have been his own better taste, as an advocate he soon disco¬ 
vered, that the surest way to persuade was to conciliate by amusing 
them. With them he found that his imagination might revel unre¬ 
strained ; that, when once the work of intoxication was begun, every 
wayward fancy and wild expression was as acceptable and effectual 

* as the most refined wit; and that the favour which they would have 
refused to the unattractive reasoner, or to the too distant and formal 
orator, they had not the firmness 'to withhold, when solicited with 
the gay persuasive familiarity of a companion. These careless or li¬ 
centious habits, encouraged by early applause and victory, were ne¬ 
ver thrown aside; and we can observe, in almost all his'productions, 
no matter how august the audienoe, or how solemn the occasion, 
that his mind is perpetually relapsing.into its primitive indulgences. * 
pp. 412-13. • 

The learned author closes this very able and eloquent disser¬ 
tation with some remarks upon what he -says is now denomi- 

* nated the Irish school of eloquence,; and seems inclined to de¬ 
ny that its profusion of imagery implies any deficiency, or even 
neglect of argument. As we had some share, we believe, in im¬ 
posing this denomination, we may be pardoned for feeling some 

. little anxiety that it should be rightly understood ; and beg 
leave therefore to say, that we are as far as possible from hold¬ 
ing, that the greatest richness of imagery necessarily excludes 
close or accurate reasoning; on die contrary, it is frequently its 
appropriate vehicle and natural exponent—as in Lord Bacon, 
Lord Chatham, and Jeremy Taylor. But the eloquence we wished 
to characterize, is that where'the figures and ornaments of speech 
do interfere with its substantial object—where fancy is not mini- 
strant but predominant—where the imagination is not mefely 
awakened, but intoxicated—and either overlays and obscures jhe 
sense, or frolics and gambols Ground it, to the disturbance of its 
march, and the weakening of its array for the onset:—And of 
this kind, we still humbly think, was the eloquence of Mr C.— 
The author says, indeed, that it is a mistake to call it Irish, 
because Swift and Goldsmith had none of it—and Milton and 
Bacon and Chatham had;—and moreover, that Burke and Grat- 
tah and Curran had each a distinctive style of eloquence, and 
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ought not to be classed together. How old the style may be 
in Ireland, we cannot undertake to say—though we think tnere 
are traces of it in Ossian. We would observe too, that, though 
born in Ireland, neither Swift nor Goldsmith were trained in 
the Irish school, or worked for the Irish market; and we have 
already said, that it is totally to mistake our conception of the 
style in question, to ascribe any tincture of it to such writers as 
Milton, Bacon, or Taylor. There is fancy and figure enough 
certainly in their compositions; but there is* no intoxication of 
the fancy, and no rioting and revelling among figures—no un- 
governed and ungovernable impulse—no fond dalliance with 
metaphors—no mad and headlong pursuit of brilliant images 
and passionate expressions-—no lingering among tropes and me* 
lodies—no giddy bandying of antitheses and allusions—r-no crav¬ 
ing, in short, for perpetual glitter, and panting after effect, till 
both speaker and hearer are lost in the splendid confusion, and 
the argument evaporates in the lieat which was meant to en¬ 
force it. This is perhaps too strongly put; but there are large 
portions of Mr C.’s Speeches to which we think the substance 
of the description will apply. Take, for instance, a passage, 
very much praised in the work before us, in his argument in 
Judge Johnson’s case,—an argument, it will be remembered, on 
a point of law, and addressed, not to a Jury, but to a Judge. 

* I am not ignorant that this extraordinary construction has re¬ 
ceived the sanction of another Court, nbr of the surprise and dismay 
with which it smote upon the general heart of the Bar. I am aware 
that I may have the mortification of being told, in another country, 
of that unhappy decision ;• and I foresee in what confusion I shall 
hang dowwmy head when I am told it. But I cherish, too, the con¬ 
solatory hope, that I shall be able to tell them, that 1 hud an old and 
learned friend,* whom I would put above all the weepings of their 
Hall ’ (no great compliment, we should think), ‘ wl)o was of a differ¬ 
ent opinion—who hau derived his ideas of civil liberty from the purest 
fountains of Athens and of Rome—who had fed the youthful vigour 
of his studious mind with the theoretic knowledge of their wisest phi¬ 
losophers and statesmen—and who had refined that theory into the 
quick and exquisite sensibility of moral instinct, by contemplating 
tike practice of their most illustrious examples—by dwelling on the 
st veet-sovkd piety of Cimon —on the anticipated Christianity of Socrates 
—on the gallant and pathetic patriotism of Epamiuondas —on that pure 
austerity of Fabricius, whom to move from his integrity would have 
been more difficult than to have pushed the sun from Ids course ! I 
would add,, that if he had seeiped to hesitate, it was but for a mo¬ 
ment—that his hesitation was like the passing cloud that foots across 
the morning' sun t and hides it from the view, and does so for a mo¬ 
ment hide it, by involving the spectator without even approaching the 
face (fthetymiinary. — And this soothing hope I drawjfroni the dearr 
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est and tendered recollections of my life—from the remembrance of 
those attic nights, and those refections of the gods, which we have 
spent with those admired, and respected, and beloved companions, 
who have gone before us; over whose ashes the most precious tears 
of Ii eland have been shed. [[Here Lord Avonmore could not refrain 
from bursting into tcars.[] Yes, my good Lord, I sec you do not 
forget them. I see their sacred forms passing in sad review before 
your memory. I see your pained and softened fancy recalling those 
happy meetings, where the innocent enjoyment of social mirth be¬ 
came expanded into the nobler warmth of social virtue, and the ho - 
rizon of the board became enlarged into the horizon of man —where 
the swel.ing heart conceived and communicated the pure and gene¬ 
rous purpose—where my slenderer and jovvoer taper imbibed its bor¬ 
rowed light from the more matured and redundant fountain of yours. ’ 
L 139—148. 

Now, we must candidly confess, that we do not remember ever 
to have read any thing much more absurd than this—and that 
the puerility and folly of the classical intrusions is even less of¬ 
fensive, than the heap of incongruous metaphors by which the 
meaning is*obscured. Does the learned author really mean to 
contend, that the metaphors here add either force or beauty to 
the sentiment; or that Bacon or Milton ever wrote any thing 
like this upon such a topic ? In his happier moments, and more 
vehement adjurations, Mr C. is often beyond all question a great 
and commanding orator; and we have no doubt wgs, to those 
who had the happiness of tearing him, a much greater orator 
than the mere readers of his speeches have any means of con¬ 
ceiving :—But we really cannot help repeating our protest against 
a style of composition which could betray its great master, and 
that very frequently, into such passages as those we have just ex¬ 
tracted. The mischief is not to the master—whose genius could 
efface all such stains, and whose splendid successes would sink 
his failures in oblivion—but to the pupils, and to the public, 
whose taste that very genius is thus instrumental in corrupting. 
If young lawyers are taught to consider this as the style which 
should be aimed at and encouraged, to render the Judges bene¬ 
volent,—by comparing them to * the sweet-souled Cimon, ’ and 
the * gallant Epaminondas; ’ or to talk about their ‘ young and 
slender tapers, 1 and * the clouds and morning sun, 1 —with whatr 
precious stuff’ will the Courts and the country be infested ! It 
is not difficult to imitate the defects of such a style-—and of all 
defects they are the most nauseous in imitation. Even in the 
hands of men of genius, the risk is,, that the longer such a style 
is, cultivated, the more extravagant it will grow,*—just as those 
who deal in other means of intoxication, are tempted to strengthen 
$he mixture as they proceed. The learned and candid autl\o$ 
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before us, testifies this to have been the progress of Mr C. him¬ 
self—and it is still more strikingly illustrated by the history of 
his models and imitators. Mr Burke had much less of this ex¬ 
travagance than Mr Grattan—Mr Grattan much less than Mr 
Curran—and Mr Curran much less than Mr Phillips.—It is 
really of some importance that the climax should be closed 
somewhere. 

There is a concluding chapter, in which Mr C/s skill in 
cross-examination, and his conversational brilliancy, are com¬ 
memorated; as well as the general simplicity and affability of his 
mariners, and his personal habits and peculiarities. He was 
not a profound lawyer, nor much of a general scholar, though 
reasonably well acquainted with all the branches of polite litera¬ 
ture, and an eager reader of novels—being often caught sobbing, 
over the pathos of Richardson, or laughing at the humour of 
Cervantes, with an unrestrained vehemence which reminds us 
of that of Voltaire. He spoke very slow, both in public and 
private, and was remarkably scrupulous in his choice of words: 
He slept very little, and, like Johnson, was always averse to re¬ 
tire at night—lingering long after he arose to depart—and, in 
his own house, often following one of his guests to his chamber, 
and renewing the conversation for an hour. He was habitually, 
abstinent and temperate; and, from his youth up, in spite of ail 
his vivacity, the victim of a constitutional melancholy. His wit 
is said to have been ready and brilliant, and altogether without 
gal]. But the credit of this testimony is Somewhat weakened 
by a little selection of his bom mots , with which wc are? furnished 
in a note. The greater part, we own, appear to us to be rathe* 
vulgar anTordinary; as, when a man of the name of Half¬ 
penny was desired by the Judge to sit down, Mr C. said, * I 
4 thank yout* Lordship for having at last nailed that rap fo ihe 
4 counteri* or, when observing upon the singular pace of a 
Judge who was lame, he said, * Don’t you see that one leg goes 
4 before like a tipstaff^ to make room for the other ? ’—or, when 
vindicating ^is countrymen from the charge of being naturally 
vicious, he said, * He had never yet heard of an Irishman being 
4 burn drunk . * T^he following, however, is good—* 1 can’t tell 
4 you, Curran, * observed au Irish nobleman, who had voted 
for the Union, 4 how frightful our old House of Commons an- 
4 pears to me. ’. 4 Ah ! my lord, ’ replied the other, 4 it is only 
4 natural for Murderers to be afraid of Ghosts $>*—and this is at. 
least grotesque. 4 Being asked what an Irish gentleman, just 
4 arrived in- England, could mean by perpetually putting out, 
4 his tongue? Answer— 44 I suppose lie’s trying to catch the, 
1* fyiglish^accait. ” In his last illness, his physician observing 
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the morning that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, he 
answered, * that is rather surprising, as I have been practising 
all night. * 

But these things are of little consequence. Mr Curran was 
'Something much better than a sayer of smart sayings. He was 
a lover of his country—and its fearless, its devoted, and inde¬ 
fatigable servant. To his energy and talents she was perhaps 
indebted for some mitigation of her sufferings in the days of her 
extremity—and to these, at all events, the public has been in¬ 
debted, in a great degree, for the knowledge they now have of 
her wrongs, and for the feeling which that knowledge has excited, 
of the necessity of granting them redress. It is in this charac¬ 
ter that he must have most wished to be remembered, and in 
•which he has most deserved it. As to any daws or lapses in his 

E rivate life, we agree, with the excellent author before u$, that 
is death should consign them to oblivion; and that, as hie 
claims to distinction were altogether of a public nature, nothing 
should be allowed to detract from them that is not of the same 
description: At* the same time, that our readers may know all 
that we know, and that their uncharitable surmises may not go 
beyond the truth; we cannot do better than conclude with the 
following passage from this most exemplary biography, in which, 
as in all the rest, the author has observed the tenderness which 
was due to the relationship in which he stood to his subject, 
without violating, in the least degree, that manly fairness and 
sincerity,* without Which he would have been unworthy of pub¬ 
lic confidence. 

* * But the question will be asked, has this been a faithful picture ? 
—Have no shades been designedly omitted ?—Has delifl&cy or flat¬ 
tery concealed no defects, without which the resemblance cannot be 
true ? To such inquiries it is answered, that the estimable qualities 
which have formed the preceding description, have not been invent¬ 
ed or exaggerated; and if the person, who has assumed the duty of 
collecting them, has abstained from a rigorous detail of any infirmi¬ 
ties of temper or conduct, it is because a feeling more sacred and 
more justifiable than delicacy or flattery has taught hiiU, and should 
teach others, to regard them with tenderness and regret. In thus 
abstaining from a cruel and unprofitable analysis ef failings, to which 
the most gifted are often the most prone, no deception is intended. 
It is due to that public to whom Mr Curran’s merits have been here 
submitted as deserving their approhation, to admit with candour, that 
some particulars have been withheld Which they would not have ap¬ 
proved t But it is also due to his memory to declare, that in balanc¬ 
ing the conflicting elements of his character, what was virtuous and 
amiable will be found to have largely preponderated. He was not 
perfect; hut lus imperfections have a peculiar claim upon our forbear- 
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ance, when we reflect that they sprung from the same source as his 
genius, and may be considered as almost the mevitable condition 
-upon which that order of genius can be held. Their source was in 
has imagination. The same ardour and sensibility which rendered 
him so eloqueut an advocate of others, impelled him to take too im¬ 
passioned and irritating views of questions ihatCper son ally related to 
himself. The mistakes of conduct into which this impetuosity of 
temperament betrayed him cannot be defended by this or by any 
other explanation of their origin ; yet it is much to be able to say that 
they were almost exclusively confined to a single relation , and that 
those who in consequence suffered most, but who, from their inti¬ 
mate connexion with him, knew him best, saw so many redeeming 
qualities in his nature, that they uniformly considered any exclusion 
from his regard, not so much in the light of an injustice, as of a per¬ 
sonal misfortune. _ # * 

* There was a time when such considerations would have failed to 
appease his numerous accusers, who, under the vulgar pretext of 
moral indignation, were relentlessly taking vengeance on his public 
virtues by assiduous and exaggerated statements of private errors, 
which, had he been one of the enemies of his country, they would 
have been the first to screen or justify. But it is hoped, that he was 
not deceiving himself when he anticipated that the term of their hos¬ 
tility would expire as soon as he should be removed beyond its reach. 
“ The charity of the survivors (to use his own expressions) looks at 
the failings of the dead through an inverted glass ; and slander calls 
off the pack from a chase in which, when there can be no pain, there 
can be no sport; nor will memory weigh their merits with a niggard 
steadiness of hand. ” But even should this have been a delusive ex¬ 
pectation—should the grave which now covers him prove an unre- 
6pected harrier against the assaults of political hatred, there will not be 
wanting many of more generous minds, who loved and admired him, 
to rally round his memory, from the grateful conviction-that his titles 
to his country’s esteem stand in defiance of every imperfection of 
which his most implacable fevilers can accuse him. As long as Ire¬ 
land retains any sensibility to puhlic worth, it will not be forgotten, 
that (whatever waywardness-be may have shown towards some, and 
those a very few) she had, ;in every vicissitude, the unpurchased and 
most unmeasured benefit of his affections and his virtues. This is his 
claim and his protection—that having by his talents raised himself 
from an humble condition to a elation of high trust and innumerable 
temptations, he held 'himself erect in servile times, and has left an 
example of Political Honour, upon which the most scrutinizing malice 
cannot detect, a stain. * II. pp. 475-479. 
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Art. II. Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books and 
Men. Collected from the Conversation of Mr Pope, and other 
eminent Persons of his time ; By the Rev. Joseph Spence. 
Now first published from the Original Papers , with Notes, and 
a Life of the Author ; By Samuel Weller Singer. Car¬ 
penter, London. Constable & Co., Edinburgh. 1820. 

^T^iiere is no species of composition, perhaps, so delightful as 
that which presents us with personal anecdotes of eminent 
men : And if its chief charm be in the gratification of our curio¬ 
sity, it is a curiosity at least that has its origin in enthusiasm. 
We are anxious to know all that is possible to be learnt of those 
who have at any rate so honoured a place in our remembrance. 
It is not, merely, that every circumstance derives value from the 
person to whom it relates: but an apparently insignificant anec¬ 
dote often throws an entirely new light on the history of tlie 
most admired works, or the most brilliant actions. • Intellectual 
discoveries, or heroic deeds, though they shed a broad and lasting 
lustre round the memory of those that have achieved them, yet 
occupy but a small part of the life of any individual: And we are 
not unwilling to penetrate the dazzling glory, and to see how 
the remaining intervals are filled up;—to look into the minute 
details, to detect incidental foibles, and to be satisfied what 
qualities they have in common with ourselves, as well as distinct 
from us, entitled to our pity, or raised above our imitation. 
The heads of great, inen, in short, are not all that we want to get 
a sight of: we wish to add the limbs, the drapery, the back¬ 
ground. Wlmt would we not give to any modern*Cornelius 
who would enable us to catch a glimpse of Pope through a 
glass door, leaning thoughtful on his hand, while composing the 
Rhpe of the Lock, or the Epistle of Eloisa; or riding by in a 
chariot with Lord Bolingbroke, or whispering to Patty Blount, 
or doing the honours of his grotto to Lady Wortlcy Montague! 
How much, then, are we not bound to the writer who gives us 
a portrait of him, with any thing like tolerable fidelity and ex¬ 
actness, in all these circumstances !—We like to visit the birth- 

E lace or the burial-place of famous men, to mark down their 
irth-day, or the day ori* which they died. Cicero’s villa, the 
tomb of Virgil, the house in which Shakespeare was brought up, 
are objects of romantic interest, and of refined cariosity to the 
lovers of genius; and a poet’s lock of hair, a facsimile of his 
handwriting, an ink-stand, or a fragment of an old chair be¬ 
longing to him, are treasured up as relics of literary devo¬ 
tion. These things are thus valued, only because they bring 
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us into a sort of personal contact with such characters; vouch, 
as it were, for their reality, and convince us that they were liv¬ 
ing men, as well as mighty minds. Sir Joshua .Reynolds re¬ 
lates, that when he was very young, he went to a s-ale of pic¬ 
tures, and that, shortly after, there was a cry of * Mr Pope, Mr 
Pope! ’ in the room; when the company made way for him 
to pass, every one offering his hand in salutation ; and that he 
1 himself contrived, from where he stood behind, to touch the 
J skirt of his garment. Who, in reading this account, does not 
r extejpd his hand in involuntary sympathy, and rejoice at this un¬ 
equivocal testimony and cheerful tribute of applause to living 
merit,'—at this flattering foretaste which the elegant poet received 
of immortality ? 

„ It has been made an objection to the biography of literary 
men, that the principal events of their lives are their works; 
and that f re is little else to be known of them, either interest¬ 
ing to others, or perhaps creditable to themselves. We do not 
fed. the full force of this objection. It is the very absence of 
grave transactions or striking vicissitudes that turns our atten¬ 
tion more immediately upon tnemselves, and leaves us at leisure 
to explore their domestic habits, and descry their little peculiari¬ 
ties of temper. In the intimacy of retirement, we enjoy with 
them ‘ calm contemplation and poetic ease. * We see the care¬ 
less smile play upon their expressive features: we hear the dic¬ 
tates of unstudied wisdom, or the sallies of sportive wit, fall with¬ 
out disguise from their lips. We draw down genius from its air- 
built citadel in books and libraries; and make it our play-mate, 
and our companion. We see how poets and philosophers ‘ live, 
converse, and behave, ’ like other men. We reduce theory to 
practice; we translate words into things, and books into men. 
It is, in short^ the ideal and abstracted existence of authors that 
renders their personal character and private history a subject of 
so much interest. The difficulty of forming almost any infer¬ 
ence at all from what men urite to what they are, constitutes- 
the chief value of the problem which the literary biographer 
undertakes to solve. In passing from the public to the private 
life of kings, of statesmen and warriors, we have, for the most 
part, the same qualities and personal character brought into ac¬ 
tion, and displayed on a larger or a smaller scale,—and can, at 
all events, make a pretty tolerable guess from one to the other. 
But we have no means tS discover whether the moral Addison 
was the same scrupulous character in his writings and in his daily 
habits, but in the anecdotes recorded of him. Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s Frincipia do not imply his verses to his dog Tray: there is 
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nothing to show that die writer of the epistle of EUrise to Abelard 
was a little, deformed person, or a Papist: nor could we be sure* 
without the testimony of contemporary writers, that Steele was 
really the same good-natured easy soul that Isaac Bickerstaff is 
represented to be. Some of the most popular writers among 
the ancients, as well as the moderns, (from Plutarch and Mon¬ 
taigne downwards), have accordingly been those who have taken 
this task of biography occasionally out of the hands of others, 
and made themselves not the least agreeable part of their sub- . 
ject. It has been observed, that we read the lives of Painters 
and artists with a peculiar relish. And this seems to be, be¬ 
cause the traditions that are left of their ordinary habits and 
turn of mind present them in an entirely new point of view. 
"We had before studied them only in their pictures, and the si¬ 
lent images of their art: but we now learn, for the first time, 
what to think of them as individuals. If we wait with some 
uneasiness to see how a celebrated Poet or prose writer will ®6-. 
quit himself of a few sentences of common .English, it is not 
surprising if we are still more at a loss what a great painter will 
have to say for himself, or how he will put his thoughts into 
words. We attend to him astp some one attempting to speak 
a foreign language; make allowances for a difference of dialect; 
or are struck with the unexpected propriety and elegance of 
tone. It was a long time before people would believe that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds wrote his own Discourses. 

One principal attraction of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, is the 
contrast which, in some respects, it presents to the Doctor’s own 
works. The recollection of the author is a foil to the picture 
of the man : We are suddenly relieved by the abruptness of his 
manners and the pithiness of his replies, from the circumlocu¬ 
tion and didactic formality of his style. Instead of the pom¬ 
pous commonplaces which he was too much in the habit of' 
piling together, and rounding into periods in his closet,—his be¬ 
haviour and conversation in companv might be described as a 
continued exercise of spleen, an indulgence of irritable humours, 
a masterly display oft character. He ;made none but home 
thrusfts, but desperate lounges, but palpable hits. No turgidi- 
ty; no flaccidness; no bloated flesh:—all was muscular strength 
and agility. He threw aside the incumbrance of pedantry, and 
drapery of words. He became a thorough prize-fighter, or, 
what he himself would terfn, ‘ an intellectual gladiator: 
threw down no challenge that he was not able and willing to 
take up; assumed no pretensions that he did not sturdily main¬ 
tain $ descended from the stilts of his style into the arena of 
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sommon sense and observation, and scuffled with all comers for 
,he mastery: Took all advantages, and gave any odds—-came off* 
.riumphant when in the right, or made the best of a bad cause 
—instantly seized the weak side of his adversary’s argument 
—wrested what was doubtful to his purpose—made it a drawn 
cattle with the sturdiest of his rivals—or ‘ fluttered * his politer 
antagonists * like an eagle in a dovecot 1 * It was this vigo¬ 
rous and voluntary exercise of his faculties, when freed from all 
restraint in the intercourse of private society, that has left such 
i fiejj harvest for his biographer; and it cannot be denied that 
it has been well and carefully got in. 

The amiable and modest Author of the volume before us, 
lias not been less fortunate in the interest of the principal fi¬ 
gure, Pope; nor is the circle of his associates assuredly less 
brilliant and imposing than that which surrounded Dr Johnson:* 
but he has not been equally bold or lmppy in the treatment of 
his subject. The Anecdotes of Pope, compared with Boswell’s 
Memoirs of Johnson, want life and spirit, and connexion. 
They furnish curious particulars, hut minute and disjointed :— 
they want picturesque grouping and dramatic effect. We have 
the opinions anjj sayings of eminent men : but they do not grow 
out of the occasion: we do not know at whose house such a 
thing happened, nor the effect it had on those who were 
present. The. conversations seldom extend beyond an obser¬ 
vation and a reply. We have good things served up in sand¬ 
wiches; but we do not sit down, as in Boswell, to ‘an ordi¬ 
nary of fine discourse. *—There is no eating and drinking go¬ 
ing on. The different characters have labels with certain words 
on them put into their mouths, with authentic signatures: but 
that is all. We have nothing like Wilkes’s plying Johnson 
with the best bits at Dilly’s table, and overcoming his l ory 
prejudices by the good things he offered, and the good things 
he said: Nor does any Goldsmith drop in after tea with his 
peach-coloured coat, like one dropped from the clouds, be¬ 
wildered with bis finery and the success of a new work ! One 
never has the idea, as Dunning said to Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
one of his literary parties, that, while these people were talk¬ 
ing, all the rest of the world was quiet. Each person is limit- 
to a sentence, at a time; and the sense, for want of the context, 
is often imperfect. There is a gap between each conclusion, and 
at the end of every paragraph we have a new labour to begin. 
They are not scenes, but soliloquies, with which we are pre¬ 
sented : And in reading through the book, we do not seem tra¬ 
velling along a road, but crossing a series of stepping stones: 
consequently, we do not get on fast with it. It is made up of 
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shreds nnd patches, and not cut out of the entire piece; some- 
thing like* the little caps into which the tailor in Don Quixote 
cut his (loth, and held them up at his fingers* ends. In a 
word, the living scene does not pass before us;—we have notes 
and slips of paper handed out by one of the company, but we 
are not ourselves admitted to their presence; -nor made wit¬ 
nesses of the fray. There is mention made of the manner in 
which Addison passed his time at home, at Button’s, and at 
Wills’s. This indeed was before Mr Spence’s time; but Bos-^ 
well would have fallowed him to all those places, and broiigii.,*’* 
away from the survivors all that was said at them, in the order 
of time, place, and person. Spence was as well contented to 
make a few memorandums at second-hand. 

Boswell was probably an inferior man to Spence;—but he 
Vas a far better collector of anecdotes, and the very prince, 
indeed, of retail wits and philosophers; so that, with all possi¬ 
ble sense of the value of what he has done, we sometimes can 
hardly help wishing that he h&l lived in the time of Pope, 
instead of our*own. For, to confess the truth, there is scarce¬ 
ly any period of our literature on which we delight So much to 
dwell, or to which we so’often seek to return, as the one to 
which these pages arc devoted. Whatever we may think of 
the greater lights of a former age, there was none in which li¬ 
terary men were so much to be envied, (if not admired)—or in 
which, perhaps, familiarity of approacli would so little lessen 
our idea of their importance. It was the acme of intellectual 
refinement and civilization; equally remote from Gothic barbar¬ 
ism and vulgar abuse. Poetry, from being a dream of faery 
land, had token shelter in the walks of real life. It jjad l^fj.the 
heights of fancy, to 1 stoop to truth, and moralize its song. ’ 
Instead of dazzling the reader with ecstasies, of startling him 
with chimeras, it now sought merely to embellish familiar ob¬ 
jects, to laugh at petty follies, and to lend the charms of 
verse and the colours of the imagination to the commonest e- 
vents. The stylo both of poetry and prose was grown clas¬ 
sical and courtly. It seemed as if the Muses arid the Graces, 
leaving their august abodes, had deserted Mount Parnassus 
for Windsor Forest and Hampton Court—had thence slipped 
down to*their favourite villa at Twickenham—and had turned 
aside again at Whitehall stairs, only stopping oh this side Tem¬ 
ple Bar,—with a train of wit, beauty, fashion, rank and learn- 
.mg, following them,—with lords of the bed-chamber for their 

g entlemen-ushers, and peeresses of the realm for their maids of 
onour. Pope was one of those who was admitted into the 
centre of this circle, and who received and gave new lustre to 
3 
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it.*’ He was the poet-laureate of polished life. His most 
graceful verses were laid on the toilette of beauty; Ms most 
beautiful compositions were offered up on the altar of friend¬ 
ship. The list of his friends and favourites includes almost all 
that was distinguished in his day. To sound their praises, we 
need only name those who are recorded in these pages—‘ fami- 
‘ liar in our mouths as household names, *—or whom Gay has 
Summoned to welcome Pope’s return to shore after his Grecian 
fiKgyage, in a poem on his finishing the Iliad—Garth, Walsh, 
nAtftnbury, Steele, Swift, Addison, Arbutlinot, Prior, Parnell, 
Congreve, Jervas, ICneller, Bolingbroke, Granville, Oxford, 
Halifax, Murray, Berkeley, Warburton, Lady Wortley M 011 - 
| tague, Queensberry’s Dutchess, Belle Fermor, and 4 youth’s 
youngest daughter, sweet Lc Pel. ’ And is there not a charn\ 
in ail these names, that still rises like a steam of rich distill— 
^cd perfumes over the places that they knew and loved—a sound 
that must for ever echo on the banks of Thames, while learn¬ 
ing, genius, and eloquence, continue to be honoured,—that calls 
up a throngof lovely mortal faces, and of bright immortal heads, 
to hover round us as we loiter in the shades of Twickenham, 
or muse over the pages in which all their glories are enshrin¬ 
ed ? But we must put an end to these raptures, and submit to 
give our readers some account of the work before us. For this 
purpose, we will transcribe a few of the first paragraphs, which 
immediately relate to Pope. 

4 Section I. 1728-30—Garth talked in a less libertine manner 
thafThc had been used to do, about the three last years of his life. 
But he was rather doubtful and fearful, than religious. * It was usual 
for MttPto say, * That if there was any such thing as religion, ’twas 
among the Roman Catholics, ’—probably from the greater efficacy 
we give the sacraments. He died a Papist; as 1 was assured by Mr 
Blount, who carried the Father to him in his last hours. He did not 
take any care of himself in his last illness; and had talked, for three 
Dr four years, as one tired of life: in short, I believe lie was willing 
to let it go. —P. .(that is. Pope.) * 

* Wycherley died a Romanist, and has owned that religion in my 
hearing.—It was generally thought by this gentleman’s friends, that 
he lost his memory by old age: it was not by age, but by accident, 
as he himself told me often. He remembered as well at sixty years 
old, as he had done ever since forty, when a fever occasioned that loss 
to him. —P. ’ 


* 4 Garth sent to Addison (of whom he had a very high opinion) on 
his dcath*bed, to ask him whether the Christian religion was true!— 
Dr Young from Addison himself I or Ticlcell,—which is much the 

f* vdx\xxxiii, no. 66. X . 
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‘ Prior was not a right good man. He used to btirjr himself, ft 
whole days and nights together, with a poor mean creature (his Chloe' 
and often drank hard. He turned from a strong Whig (which he ha 
been when most with Lord Halifax) to a violent Tory: and did no 
care to converse with any Whigs after, any more than Rowe did witl 
Tories.— P. ’ 

* Sir John Suckling was an immoral man, as well as debauched 
The story of the French cards f was told me by the late Duke o 
Buckingham: and he had it from old ,Lady Dorset herself. Tha 
lady took a very odd pride in boasting of her familiarities with 
John Suckling. She is the Mistress and Goddess in his poems : anc 
several of those pieces were given by herself to the printer. This the 
Duke of Buckingham used to give as one instance of the fondness she 
had to let the world know how well they were acquainted.—/*. ’ 

• * Sir John Suckling was a man of great vivacity and spirit. He 
died about the beginning of the Civil War ; and his death was occa¬ 
sioned by a very uncommon accident. He entered warmly into the 
King's interests; and was sent over to the Continent* by him, with 
some letters of great consequence, to the Queen. He arrived late 
at Calais : and in the night his servant ran away with his portmanteau, 
in winch was his money and papers. When he was told of this in 
tin morning, he immediately inquired which way his servant had 
taken, ordered his horses to be got ready instantly, and in pulling on 
his boots, found one of them extremely uneasy to him: but as the 
horses were at the door, he leaped into the saddle, and forgot his 
pain. He pursued his servant so eagerly, that he overtook him two 
or three posts off; recovered his portmanteau ; and soon after com¬ 
plained of a vast pain in one of his feet, and fainted away with it. 
When they came to pull off his boots to fling him into bed, they 
found one of them full of blood. It seems his ^servant i who k».ievr 
his master’s temper well, and was sure he would pursue Inin as soon 
as hL* villany should be discovered) had driven a nail-up into one of 
his boots, in hopes of disabling him from pursuing him. Sir John’s 
impetuosity made him regard the pain only just at first: and his pur¬ 
suit turned him from the thoughts of it for some time after. How-, 
ever, the wound was so bad and so much inflamed, that it flung him 
into a violent fever, which ended his life in a very few days. This 
incident, strange as it may seem, might be proved from some origi¬ 
nal letters in Lord Oxford’s collection.—F. ’ 

‘ It was a general opinion, that Ben Jonson and Shakespear lived 
in enmity against one another. Betterton has assured me oftetf, that 
there was nothing in it: and that such a supposition was founded 
only on the two parties, which in their lifetime listed under one, and 
endeavoured to lessen the character of the other mutually—Dryden 
used to think that the verses Jonson made on Shakespear’s death, 

F *■' His getting certain marks, known only to himself, affixed to Jill, 
the cards that came from the great makers in France. ’ ' \ 
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nad something of satire at the bottom : for my part, I can’t discover 
any thing like it in them.— P. ' 

‘ Lord Rochester was of a very bad turn of mind, as well as de¬ 
bauched. [Troni the Duke of Buckingham and others that knew 
him.p— P. * 

The leader will here find, in the course of the first five 
pages, a pietty good specimen of what he may expect—the 
, lit entry tittle-faille of the age, and the traditional gossipping 
[of the preceding half-century. The spirit of the remarks and 
f^^cdoles, it must be confessed, is rather censorious, and the 
mention that is made of a number of well known names not the 
most favourable to them, lint ft good deal of it is hearsay—and, 
like other scandals, probably notvepy accurate. It is father re- 
»An ark able, that we have three instances together of poets who 
were Roman Catholics at this period—Garth, Wycherley, ami 
Rope himself. The reason assigned for Garth’s predilection for 
k this faith, viz. ‘ the greater efficacy which it gives to the sacra- 
J incuts, ’ does not appear to be very obvious or satisfactory. 
Popery is, in its essence, and by its very constitution, a religion 
of outward Ibrni and ceremony, full of sound and show, reconi- 
mending itself by the charm of music, the solemnity of pictures, 
the pomp of dress, the magnificence of buildings, by the dread 
of power, and the allurements of pleasure. It strikes upon the 
senses studiously, and in every way ; it appeals to the imagina¬ 
tion ; it enthrals the passions; it infects by sympathy; has age, 
has authority, has numbers on its side; and exacts implicit faith 
i» its inscrutable mysteries and its gaudy symbols:—it is, in a 
word, the religion of fancy, as Protestantism is the religion of 
jtokuopity, and of faith chastised by a more sober reason. It 
is not astonishing, therefore, that at a period when the nation 
and the government had been so lately distracted by the coo¬ 
lest between the old and the new religion, poets were found to 
waver between the two, or Were often led away by that which 
flattered their love of the marvellous and the spiendid. Any of 
these reasons, we think, is more likely, than 4 the greater effi- 
cacy given to the sacraments ’ in that communion, to explain 
why so many poets, without much religion, as Garth, Wycher¬ 
ley, Pope, Dryden, Craslmw, should he fascinated by the glitter¬ 
ing bait of Popery, and lull tliVir more serious feelings asleep in 
the torpor of its harlot-embraces.—A minute, but voluminous 
critic of our time, has laboured hard to show^ that to this list 
bhould be added the name of Massinger. But tile proofs ad¬ 
duced in support of this conjecture arc extremely inconclusive* 
Among others, the writer insists on the profusion of crucifixes, 
glories, angelic visions, garlands of roses, and clouds of incense 
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scattered through the e Virgin-Martyr * as evidence of the theo¬ 
logical sentiments meant to be inculcated by this play; when the 
least reflection might have taught him, that they proved nothing 
but his author’s poetical conception of the character and costume 


of his subject: A writer might, with the same sinister shrewd¬ 
ness, be suspected of Heathenism for talking of Flora and Ce¬ 
res, in a poem on the Seasons; and what are produced as the , 
exclusive badges of Catholic bigotry, are nothing but the ad-/ 
ventitious ornaments and external emblems,—the gross 
sensible language,—in a word, the poetry of Christianity ir/ge- * 
neral. What indeed shows the frivolousness of the whole infer¬ 


ence, is, that Dockar, who is asserted by our critic to have con¬ 
tributed some oi the most*passionate and fantastic of these d<y- \ 
•votional scenes, is not even accused of a leaning to Popery. 

To return to our Anecdotes.—The next that occur are of 


three narrow escapes which Pope had for his life; the first, when 
he was a child, from a mad cow; and the two others, after he 
was grown up, once from a stupid coachman, and the second 
time from six run-away liorscs. What immediately, follows is 
of more importance; and the latter part of it is highly credit¬ 
able to the feelings of Pope. Indeed, the whole volume leaves 
a very favourable impression in this respect. ‘ Besid's these, his per¬ 
petual application (after he set to study of himself) reduced him in 
four years’ time to so bad a state of health, that after trying physi¬ 
cians for a good while in vain, he resolved to give way to his distem¬ 
per; and sat down calmly, in full expectation of death in a short 
time. Under this thought, he wrote letters to take .a last farewell of 
some of liis more particular friends ; and, among the rest, one to-the 
Abbe Southcote. The Abbe was extremely concerned^^ot , - fi, /’his 
very ill state of health, and the resolution he said he had taken. He 
thought there might yet be hopes ; and went immediately to Dr Rad- 
cliffe, with whom he was well acquainted; told him Mr Pope’s case; 
got full directions from him, and carried them down to Mr Pope in 
Windsor Forest. The chief thing the Doctor ordered him, was to 
apply less, and to ride every day: the following his advice soon re¬ 
stored him to his health. * — It was about twenty years after this, 
that Mr Pope heard of an abbey’s being like to be vacant in the most 
delightful part of France, near Avignon ; and What some common 
friend was saying, would be thejnost desirable establishment in the 
world for Father Southcote. Mr Pope took no farther notice of the 
matter on the spot; but sent a letter the next morning to Sir Robert 
Walpole (with*whom he had then some degree of friendship), and 
begged him to write to Cardinal Fleury to get the abbey for South¬ 
cote. The affair met with some delay (on account of our Court hav- 


* * This was when Mr Pope was about seventeen, and** conse¬ 
quently aly>ut the year 1705. ’ 7 
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jfoen settled a pension on Father Courayer), but succeeded 
t and Southcote was made abbot.— P. ’ 

This story is given from Pope himself, and little doubt can 
be entertained of the authenticity of the particulars; and it 
shows the scrupulous gratitude with which benefit* and kind¬ 
nesses dwelt upon his memory, till the obligation was discharged 
in the most delicate and effectual manner. Yet this is the man 
hose name lias been familiarly coupled with every sort of vitu- 
tive epithet, and who has been otten and successfully repre- 
l as a compound of spleen, envy, meanness, and ingratitude. 
Is it our self-love, our envy, or our cowardice, that is so prone 
to take the scandalous side in such questions ? In spite of the 
Jjdmiration wc feel for his talents,—in spite of the affection which 
his friends may have testified for his virtues, we are still strange** 
ly inclined to take our idea of an author’s private character from 
the abuse of those who were entire strangers, or professed eue- 
ies to him, who envied him for his reputation, and dreaded 
fhim for his wit, as if dulness, malice, and ignorance, were the 
only competent witnesses to merit. Pope was a man whose ge¬ 
neral conduct through life was amiable, inoffensive, and gene¬ 
rous. What then ? The heroes of the Duuciad discovered that 
the initials and final letter of his name composed the syllable 
A. P. E.; and Lady Wortley Montague, who despised his per¬ 
son, would persuade us that his mind was answerable to it! 

The following passages, though the substance of them has 
been already made public, throw some new light on the history 
of iiis early life and studies. 

said, that he was seven years unlearning what he had 
got (from about twenty to twenty-seven.) He should Jiave travelled, 
had it not been for his ill health, (and on every occasion that offered 
had axlesire to travel, to the very end of his life.) His first educa¬ 
tion wa'Mt the seminary at Twiford, near Winchester.— P. ’ 

* I wrote things—I’m ashamed to say how soon. Part of an epic 
poem, when about twelve. (Deucalion was the hero of it.) The 
scene of it lay at Rhodes, and some of the neighbouring islands; and 
the poem opened under watdr, with a description of the Court of 
Neptune. That couplet on the circulation of the blood in the Dun- 
ciad was originally in this poem, word for word, as it is now. *—P. f 

* I was acquainted with Betterton from a boy.—P. ’ 

* Wycherley was Mr Pope's first poet-friend, and Walsh his next. 
•—Manntck, *' 

1 Mr Pope was but a little while under his master at Twiford. He 


* t As man’s meanders to the vital spring 

all their tides, then back their circles bring. ’ 

Dunciadf b, fii. v. 56, 
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wrote extremely young; and, among other things, a satire on that 
gentleman, lor some faults he had discovered in him.— M. ’ 

‘ He set out to learn Latin and Greek by himself about twelve : 
and, when he was fifteen, he resolved that he would go up to Lon¬ 
don and learn French and Italian. We in the family looked upon it 
as a wildish sort of resolution : f for as his health would not let him 
travel, we could not see any reason for it. He stuck to it; went 
thither; and mastered both those languages with a surprising de¬ 
spatch. Almost every thing of this kind was of his own acquiring, ^ 
He had had masters indeed, but they were very indifferent, ones ; a * 
what he got was almost wholly owing to his own unassisted indus¬ 
try.— M. ’ 

‘ He was a child of a particularly sweet temper, and had a great 
deal of sweetness in his look when he was a boy. This is very evi- 
dbnt in the picture drawn for him when about ten years old ; in which 
his face is round, plump, pretty, and of a fresh complexion. I hyve 
often heard Mrs Pope say, that he was then exactly like that pic¬ 
ture. I have often been toJdi that it was the perpetual application ^ 
he fell into, about two years afterwards, that changed his form and 
ruined his constitution. The laurel branch in that picture was not 
inserted originally ; but was added long after, by .lervas.— A/.' 

It would be curious if this were correc tly true; and would vary, 
in some respects, our usual idea of Pope, whicJ. implies that he 
owed some of the fineness of his mind to the original tenderness 
of his constitution ; whereas it would appear, that he was worn 
down and twisted into that wrinkled, feeble form, by his too 
eager pursuit, and early love of learning. 

‘ My brother was whipped and ill-used at Twiford school for'liis 
satire on his master, and taken from thence on that account. I ' e- 
ver saw him laugh very heartily in all my life .—Mrs RactW; ng 
of Mr Pope. ’ «iSpence himself adds, that. * he seldom went beyond 
a particular easy smile. ’ 

We will throw together in this connexion a few more parti¬ 
culars of nearly the same date, which are scattered aljtfut the 
original work, without any attempt at order. 

* Mr Pope’s first education was under a priest, and I think his 
name was Banister. He set out with*, the design of teaching him 
Greek and Latin together. “ I was then, ” says Pope, “ about 
eight years old, had learnt to read of an old aunt, and to write by f 
copying printed books. After having been under that priest about a 
a year, I was sent to tl>e seminary at Twiford, and then to a school 
py Hyde-Park Corner: and with the two latter masters Jost what I 


•j* What his sister, Mrs Racket, said—‘ For you know, to speak 
plain with you, my brother has a maddidi way with him. ’ Little 
people mistook the excess of his genius lor madness. ‘ E gn^, that 
young felloy will either be a madman, or make a very grealffm^. 
'Pan Smith , after being in Mr Popes company tchen about Jburt , an, ’ 
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ad gained under the first.—About twelve years old, I went with my 
father into the Forest, and there learnt, for a few months, under a 
fourth priest. This wag all the teaching I ever had; and God knows, 
it extended a very little way. 

“ When I had done with my priests, I took to reading by myself, 
for which I had a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially for 
poetry : and in a few years I had dipped into a great number of the 
English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. This 1 did with¬ 
out Any other design, but that of pleasing myself: and got the lun- 
Mjteges, by hunting after tire stories in the several poets 1 riad ; ru- 
tnwr than read the books to get the languages. 1 followed every¬ 
where as my fancy led me; and was like a boy gathering flowers .n 
the fields and woods, just as they fall in his way—These five or six 
f years I still look upon as the happiest part of my life. 

“ In these rambles of mine through the poets, when I met wit),i a 
passage or story, that pleased me more than ordinary, I used to en¬ 
deavour to imitate it, or translate it into English ; and this ga\e rise 
to my Imitations published so long after.— P. ” £lle named, among 
other books he then read, the Criticisms of ltapin and lJossu : and 
these might he what led him to write his Essay on Criticism, lie 
used to mention Quintilian, too, as an old favourite author with him.—^ 
JSpcncc.'] 

We have next the now well known account of the origin 
sum! progress of the Rape of the Lock. We arc more surpris- 
ou afterwards to learn, that 

* ‘ Mr Addison was the person who chiefly encouraged Mr Pope in 
his design of translating the Iliad, which was begun that year (17'2) 
and finished in 17IB, when he was thirty. W hen very young, he 
Hs us, he wrote “ something towards a tragedy, and afterwards an 
the*)atter founded on a story in the Legend of St Ge¬ 
neve. Betterton advised him to turn his Epic poem into a (rage- 
but on seeing more of the town, he took a strong resolution a- 
gai^t writing for the stage, from seeing how much it subjected those 
to the caprice of the players and the audience Of his 
Epic poem, which was mentioned at p. 2t, we have a farther notice 
at p.197, section V., where we learn that the hero of it was “ a se¬ 
cond, Deucalion, not the husband of Pyrrlia. I had flung,” says 
Pope, quaintly enough, “ all my learning into it, as indeed Milton 
has done too much in his Paradise Post. The Bishop of Rochester, 
not many years ago, advised me to burn it: I saw his advice was 
well grounded, and followed it,—though not without some regret. ” 

The reader may now have a tolerable idea of the information 
lie is likely to derive from this work, respecting the literary his¬ 
tory of our poet. The worst of it is, that it is cut up into so 
many little compartments, and that the greater part of it is no 
longer new; for, having lain so long in manuscript, to which 
liis njrore favoured Editors had access, most of the particulars 
fiW- ajfbady trai spired and become familiar to the yubiic ear, in 
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their prefaces and annotations. The anecdotes of Pope’s con^ 
vernation, ms they relate to his individual opinions, are of course 
more spec i lie and minute, and proportion ably more original and 
curious; but they, too, are given in a dry, meagre, and cramp¬ 
ed manner, in solitary sentences or laconic replies; and for 
want of the context and circumstances, the spirit of conversa¬ 
tion evaporates, and the continuity of reasoning is lost. Still 
they have the great recommendation of being authentic; and 
we are thankful for whatever we can get from so interesting^ 
source. In reading any such account of Pope’s opinions, it is 
scarce!} necessary to remark, that nothing can shake our opi¬ 
nion of him as an author. He is certainly one of the fixed 
stur> in the firmament of English literature; and what he has 
•wnt!rn is so complete, so decisive, and so unrivalled in itself, as 
to be proof against any report of what he might say or think jn 
other respects. But, fortunately, there is little in the account 
here given to disturb our settled idea of him. His critical or 
general opinion's argue a sound, intelligent, subtle and active 
mind, somewhat too intent on niceties and forms (but that we 
should expect, from him); and what appears lame or unsatisfac¬ 
tory, should be imputed either to the timidity of the reporter, 
or the habitual reserve of the speaker, in not bringing out and 
making the most of an idea. The nucleus of fine thought is therte; 
and we will be bold to add, of sound taste,—though with some 
necessary allowances for a natural bias to his own peculiar style 
of composition. His feelings as to poetry, are certainly ra¬ 
ther liberal than exclusive; and his scale of excellence has’a 


larger range than we should have expected, though leaning 
correctness and delicacy. It was natural that he sh*JWU H l^l 
most pleasure from those beauties in the works of others, wlV r ch 
were the greatest ornaments of his own. But his understan/ ing 
was not blinded or made intolerant by his genius; and his Occa¬ 
sional backwardness to allow their full praise to merits of’a dif¬ 
ferent character, was not affected, but sincere. It was a weak¬ 
ness, not a vice. There is, no doubt, what will be called a 
want of enthusiasm; but, perhaps, after all, if he had admir¬ 
ed what others admire more warmly, he would himself have 
left us less to admire. At that rate, it is better as it is. It is 
of more importance that there should be one person found out 
of millions to write the Rape of the Lock, than that there should 
be one person more added to the thousands who admire, or say 
they admire, the Paradise Lost! To proceed with our task oj 
quotation. 

* Waller, Spenser, and Dryden, were Mr Pope’s great favourites, 
>n‘the order they are named, in his first reading till he w'a^^boip 
|vyelve years pld. ’ * . " 
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j “The meaning of this passage is not very clear. * It lias been 
Currently said, that Pope used to express his distaste for Hpcn- 
sIm- by making it a rule to ask people, ‘ Whether they had ever 
raid the Faery Queen through ! ’ How far this was from be¬ 
ing the case, will appear from his own words as here recorded, 
p. 296. 

* After reading a canto of Spenser two or three days ago to an 
fcold lady) between seventy and eighty years of age, she said that T 
^fathbeen showing her a gallery nf picture v. I don’t know how it is, 
PfuBMlhe said very right. There is something in Spenser that pleases 
dhe as strongly in one’s old age, as it did in one's } outh. I read the 
Faerie Queene, when I was about twelve, with infinite delight; and 
| think it gave me as much, when 1 read it over about a year or two 


go.- 


-/V 


> 


The date of this memorandum is 1743-4 1 , a year before Pope’s 
death. What he says of Chaucer is equally orthodox, and to 
the purpose. 

I read Chaucer still with as much pleasure as almost any of our 
poets. He. is a master of manners, of description, and the first tale¬ 
teller in the true enlivened natural way— P. ’ p. If). 

Thc^e observations show a very different acquaintance with, 
and tinAe for, our earlier poets, from that evinced by Addison; 
wlto (it is here said, on the authority of Pope) in his Epistle to 
&fcheverel, ‘ gave the characters of our best poets onty by hearsay, 
pflihus, his character of Chaucer is diametrically opposite to the truth : 
he blames him for want of humour. The character he gives of Spen- 
serSs false too : and I have heard him say, that he never read Spenser 
fteen years afifcpr he wrote it. ’— Pope. 

sign of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, was to have r’dicui d 
all Ifce false tastes in learning, under the character of a man i f cOpa- 
ough; that had dipped into every art and science, out inju¬ 
diciously in each. It was begun by a club of some <f the grcaUst 
wits oltatfie age—Lord Oxford, the Bi.»In>p of KochcMer, Mr Pope, 
Congreve, Arbutlmot, Swift, and others. Gay o;ten held the pen : 
and Addison liked it very well, and was not disinclined to come into 
it. The deipnosophy consisted of disputes on ridiculous tenets of all 
sorts: and the adventure of the Shield was designed against Dr 
Woodward and the Antiquaries. It was Anthony Henley win* wrote 
1 The Life of his music-master Tom Durfeya chapter By way of 
episode. It was from a part of these Memoirs that Dr Swift took 
his first hints for Gulliver. There were pigmies in Schreibicr’s Tra¬ 
vels ; and the projects of Laputa. The design was carried on much 
farther than has appeared in print; and was stopped by some of the 
gentlemen being dispersed, or otherwise engaged, (about the year 
1715).’—P. 

Incite same page we have the following note or momoran- * 
filum.-*- 1 ' That idea of the Picturesque, from the swan just gild- 
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‘ ed with the sun amidst the shade of a tree over the water ’— 

(on the Thames .)—Which shows an eye for, and a knowledge^,' 
oti the nature of the picturesque. A little after he adds,—‘ A 
tree is a nobler object than a prince in his coronation robc£ * 
p. li. 

These comparisons, which are common in morality, are not, 
wc confess, to our taste, and are generally suspicious. They 
show, that amidst trees and other such rural objects, the mind 
is thinking of princes in their coronation robes; and trying to| 
elevate itself above them, as if they were the rude natural ■< 

ard of sublimity. The very assertion, indeed, betrays its insin¬ 
cerity. A courtier at a levee does not say to himself, or remark 
to any one about him—‘ A prince in his coronation lobes is a 
* nobler object than a tree ! ’ *•* 

‘ Education leads us from the admiration of beauty in natural ob¬ 
jects, to the admiration of artificial or customary excellence. I don’t 
doubt but that a thorough-bred lady night admire the stars, because J 
they twinkle like so many candles at a birth-night. ’— P. V 

This is finely thought; and very characteristic:—though the 
idea might be turned maliciously against himself, aifd made to 
account (not in the least satisfactory manner) for his own style 
of poetry, and the factitious but sparkling light his imagination 
lends to nature. The following are also very good, and, for the 
most part, perfectly true and profound. ^ 

* As L’Esprit, La Rochefoucault, and that sort of people, pref, « 
that all virtues are disguised vices; I would engage to prove all vice? 
to be disguised virtues. Neither, indeed, is true : but this would J>e a 
more agreeable subject, and would overturn their whole scheme.— iJ J -' 

* Arts are taken from nature ; and, after a thousand vain enprta 
for improvements, are best, when they return to their firs^sfHfpI^tty. 

‘ That which is not just in buildings is disagreeable to the/eye; 
as a greater upon a slighter, &c. This he called the reasoningSf the 
eye. 

* In laying out a garden, the first thing to be considefed is the 
genius of the place. Thus at Kiskin’s, for example, Lord llathurst 
should have raised two or three mounts : because his situation is all 
a plain, and nothing can please without variety.— P.' 

‘ The mass of mankind are generally right in their judgment: at 
least they have a very good mediocre taste. As to higher things, it 
requires pains to distinguish justly : they are not fit for the crowd ; , 
and even to offer such to them, is giving caviare to the multitude.— P. ’ 

* There is no one study that is not capable of delighting us after 
a little application to it. * IIow true of even so dry a study as An¬ 
tiquities ? ’ Yes; I have experienced that myself. I once got deep 
into Grcevius, and was taken greatly with it; so far, as to write a 
treatise in Latin, collected from the writers in Graevius, on the Old 
Buildings in Rome. It is now r in Lord Oxford's hands, aucVJ&g been 
jfo these fifteen years.—/*. ’ 
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At this day, as much company as I have kept, and as much as I 
\jpve it, I love reading better. I would rather be employed in reatl- 
than in the most agreeable conversation.—P. ’ 

** Mr Pope thought himself the better, in some respects, for not 
having had a regular education. He (as he observed in particular) 
read originally for the sense; whereas we are taught, for so many 
years, to read only for words.— P. ’ 
l * “ The great secret how to write well, is to know thoroughly what 
I one writes about, and not to be affected. ” Or, as he expressed the 
jjjflrfe thing afterwards in other words, “ to write naturally, and from 
v own knowledge. ”— P. 

* “ The nobleman-look. ” Yes, I know what you mean very well: 
that look which a nobleman should have, rather than what they have 
generally now. The Duke of Buckingham (Sheffield) was a genteel 
man; and had a great deal the look you speak of. Wycherley was 
a very genteel man ; and had the nobleman-look as much as the Duke 
of Buckingham.— P. £He instanced it too in Lord Peterborough, 
kLord Bolingbroke, Lord Ilincliinbroke, the Duke of Bolton, and two 
f or three more.^— Spence. 

' s ‘ When,Cowley grew sick of the Court, he took a house first at 
Battersea, then at Barnes, and then at Chertsey ; always farther and 
farther from town. In the latter part of his life, he showed a sort of 
avc rsion for women ; and would leave the room when they came in : 
’twas probably from a disappointment in love. He was much in Jove 
\vmh his Leonora: who is mentioned at the end of that good ballad 
his, on his different Mistresses. She was married to Dean Sprat's 
brother; and Cowley never was in love with any body after.— P. ’ 
The following epigram was made by Howe, upon Phil. Frowd's 
le, when he was writing his tragedy of Cinna— 

‘ Frowd fortiis precious soul cares not a pin-a; 

For he can now do nothing else but Cin-na. ’ 

S light (said some one) Howe had been too grave to write such 
|?—He! why, he would laugh all day long! he would do no- 
Jse but laugh.—P. ’ 

jn and Locke did not follow the common paths, but beat out 
new ones ; and you see what good they have done: but much more 
is wanting_P. * 

‘ Yes, I really think Betterton the best actor I ever saw; but I 
ought to tell you at the same time, that in Betterton’s days the older 
sort of people talked of Harte’s being his superior, just as we do of 
Betterton's being superior to those now— P. ’ 

‘ The king (George I.) was heard to say in the drawing room, up¬ 
on the falling of the South-Sea stock—“ (Ve had very good luck ; for 
wc sold out last week. ”—P. 

* Kings now (except the king of Sardinia) are the worst things up¬ 
on earth. They are turned mere tradesmen; caupouantes Odium ; 
non lidligcrantes .—P. ’ 

Tin .flattest things of Pope’s in the volume, are what he ap¬ 
peared to have borrowed from -Lord Bolingbroke*; who had 
somehow obtained an extraordinary ascendency over him, and 
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loti bis understanding blindfold, by a parade of words and flimsy A 
pretensions to a higher sort of wisdom. The true way in¬ 
deed to seem wise, and to dictate your opinions to others, 
is to pretend to understand what both they and you are entirely 
in the dark about. They cannot well detect the cheat, and in 
the mean time are staggered by the pompous and vapid assump¬ 
tion of mental superiority. Lord Bolingbroke is throughout 
overrated; he is called the finest writer of his age, and his o- 
pinion is appealed to as oracular on all subjects, on no othej^ 
ground, as we imagine, than the one here stated. Burke 
since asked, ‘ Who read-. Bolingbroke now?’ and his art in 
conversation appears to have consisted in talking upon subjects 
supposed to be beyond the reach of his hearers, and in decid¬ 
ing confidently upon moot points in philosophy. Thus, for in¬ 
stance— 

‘ As to our senses, we arc made in the bent manner that tvepossibly 
could . If we were so formed as to see into the most minute configu¬ 
ration of a post, we should break our shins against it. We see for 
use, and not for 6uriosit,y. Was our sight so fine as to pierce into 
the internal make of things, we should distinguish all the fine ducts 
and the contrivances of each canal for the conveyance of the juices 
in every one of those leaves : but then we should lose this beautiful 
prospect: it would be only a heap and confusion to the eye.— Lord B. ’ 

Now, this no more follows, than that it is impossible for ti e 
eye to be so constructed (as it now is) as to see a leaf and t< 
mountain at the same time. If there were none but short-sight¬ 
ed people, it would be quite accurate, according to this way of 
reasoning, to conclude, that there could be no other. Butf'm 
what grounds does the noble Lord assume tha\ there 
be a race of beings with their organs so constituted as to t-' £ ie 
in both extremes of near and remote:,to unite the power#of 
the telescope and the microscope together?* To say so, w'mld 
boa most impious and unphilosophical limitation of thgj^ower 
of Providence within bounds which even the art of man has 
surpassed. It is true, we are not so made ; and we do not know 
of any creature that is so made: but it is plainly quite absurd 
to conclude from this, that it is impossible we should have been 
so made. Again, even allowing the incompatibility of different 
advantages with a given conformation, how does this prove that 
the particular conformation we happen to possess is the best of 
all others ? By changing it, we should lose something, and gain 
something; but how do wc know that we might not gain muoh 
more than we lose ? The proposition, in short, docs not make 
for a system of optimism, but of indifference—for a balance of 
blessings, not an exclusive claim of superiority. There are 
other beings in the world differently constituted from us,‘ ; all be¬ 
nevolently and wisely, and foi* their fgood, no doubt, each in 
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f ihelr kind and degree; some lower in the scale of existence than 
^urselves; and some higher.—That we are here, and for our 
gtood, is all that we are bound to believe, or permitted to know 
or our present state: but to maintain that our present condi¬ 
tion, either moral or physical, is the best possible ,— and that it 
could receive neither addition nor alteration that would not be 
for the worse, is to be 6 wise above what is written, * and is 
} one of those scholastic interpolations on the genuine text of 
ijtfrcmmon sense and true piety, in which there is neither reli- 
nor philosophy, neither wisdom nor humility. In such 
writers as Lord Bolingbroke too, we must say that all this looks 
very much like an attempt t opatronize Providence; and to per¬ 
suade us that we need not despair, since they are able to recon¬ 
cile all doubts and difficulties by their superior lights and con¬ 
descending approbation of its rules and modes of proceeding. 
Of such idle’maxims, and vain sophistry, is the greatest part of 
} the Essay on Man composed ; in which Pope did nothing more 
'than translate into sounding verse Lord Bolingbroke’s hollow 
reasonings; who unhappily thought himself admitted, by some 
peculiar privilege, into the cabinet council of Nature; and set 
about balancing the laws of the Universe, as he might have 
done the interests of some petty state in Germany. But there 
«u4 always men of this description who, by aspiring to a certain 
xparacter in society, arc sure enough to obtain it; and who, with 
iTlie aid of a little plausible talent, personal address, fortune, title, 
or influence, may put forward any claims they please on public 
*' lion, and have them acknowledged. A man of Lord Bo- 
rbroke’s rank fnight set up for a philosopher, a wit, or a cri- 
t,c*fSs he would set up his coach, or set up for Member of 
Paftianient. * His peerage is a guarantee for his philosophy— 
andwis elegant manners for the fineness of his taste. If an ar- 
gumHy, is light, a landed estate is thrown into the scale as a 
make-weight: a showy figure, and a glittering equipage supply 
whatever might be wanting in force or beauty of style: and to 
judge of a noble author by his sentiments or expressions alone, 
would be mere rudeness and pedantry. We do not mean, how¬ 
ever, to speak of Lord Bolingbroke as nobody: if so, words would 
be wasted on his character. He was a considerable man in his 
day; but at present w T e can do, and we do without him. He 
was an active statesman, an eloquent speaker, a fine writer; 
but he wanted to be more than all this—a deep philosopher, 
and a founder of a system of metaphysics—which he was not. 
If he had been contented to be thought what he was, he would 
probably have come down to us as one of the most accomplish¬ 
ed meh of his age; as it is, we look upon him as little better 
than a pretender. Let no one go about to deceive? posterity *. 
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for they will make him pay dear for the attempt! There vfoff 
Berkeley : No one talks-of him in this book, or of his superior 
insight into the mysteries of human nature; yet Bolingbroke r»i 
these questions was a clown and a mountebank to him* Pope 
indeed gives a shrewd guess at the real character of his Lord- 
ship’s genius, where he says, in answer to a question asked him, 

4 Does Lord Bolingbroke understand Hebrew?’ 4 No, but 
4 he understands that sort of learning, and what is wrote about 
4 it. * p. J78:—and afterwards he says, 4 Lord Bolingbroke is 
4 not deep either in pictures, statues, or architecture. ’ p. 2»2t5. 

Lord Peterborough is a character of whom much amusing 
anecdote is given in this volume, and who might serve as a con¬ 
trast, to Lord Bolingbroke. He was as free from affectation as 
Lord 13. was full of it. Pope thus describes them. 

‘ Lord Peterborough was not near so great a genius as Lord Bo- 
lingbrokc.—They were quite unlike. Lord Peterborough, for in¬ 
stance, in the case just mentioned, would say pretty and lively things, 
in Jo's letters ,* but they would be rather too gay and wandering 
whereas, was Lord Bolingbroke to write to the emperor or to the 
statesman, he would fix on that point which was the most material; 
and would set it in the strongest and finest light, and manage it so 
as to make it the most serviceable to his purpose.— P. ’ 

Lord Peterborough, indeed, was one of the most eccentric 
and original characters that belong to recent history—restless, 
gallant, witty, friendly, enterprising and gay : he was the great¬ 
est traveller, the bravest soldier, the boldest negotiator, and the 
most sprightly talker of his age—and all this with the weakest 
health, and most ticklish constitution. Swift seems to liavtft un¬ 
derstood him better than Pope, who speaks tints of 

4 ’Tis amazing how Lord Peterborough keeps up his spirits. Under 
so violent and painful an illness as he is afflicted with.' When if went 
down into Hampshire to see him, a few weeks ago, I did not/get to 
him till the dusk of the evening: he was sitting on his tj^’jGh, and 
entertaining all the company with as much sprightlincss of conversa¬ 
tion, as if he had been perfectly well; and, when the candles were 
brought in, I was amazed to see that he looked more like a ghost 
than a living creature.—Dying as he was, he went from thence to 
Bristol, and it was there that it was declared that he had no chance 
for a recovery, but by going through tile torture of a very uncommon 
chirurgical operation; and that, even with it, there was a great many 
more chances against him than for him. However, he would go 
through it; and the very day after set out from Bristol for Bath, in 
spite of all that St Andrt* and the physicians could say to him.— Pope. 
jjp-It was some time after this that 1 saw him at Kensington. I was 
! ' admitted into his ruelle (for he kept liis bed), and every body thought 
he could not last above five or six days longer: and yot c his first 
speech to me was, “ Sir, you have travelled, and know the places ; 
I am resolved to go abroad ; winch of the two would you tliink best 
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fdr me to go, Lisbon or Naples? ” That very day he would rise to 
tfsit at dinner with us ; and in a little time after actually went to Lis- 
Vn.— Spence .' 

* The following are some of the sayings recorded of him. 

* “ A general is only a hangman in chief. ” They had been just 
speaking of General Cadogan and his father. 

‘ “ I would willingly live to give that rascal (Burnet) the lie in half 
his history.— Lord P. ” [Tie had marked both the volumes in several 
parts of the margin, and carried them with him to Lisbon.— Popef\ * 

“ I took a trip once with Penn to his colony of Pensylvania. The 
hms there are contained in a small volume; and are so extremely 
good, that there has been no alteration wanted in any one of them, 
ever since Sir William made them.—They have no lawyers. Every 
one is to tell his own case, or some friend for him ; they have four 
persons, as Judges, on the bench ; and after the case has been fully 
laid down, on all sides, all the four draw lots : and he on whom the 
lot falls decides the question. Tis a fine country ; and the people 
are neither oppressed with poor’s-rates, tythes, nor taxes.— Lord P. ” 

* Lord Peterborough, after a visit to the Archbishop (Fenelon), 
said, “ Hp was cast in a particular mould, that was never used for 
any body else : he is a delicious creature ! But I was forced to get 
away from him as fast as 1 possibly could ; else he would have made 
me pious! ” * 

This last anecdote is given on the authority of the Chevalier 
Blmsay, the.author of the Travels of Cyrus, who figures in 
Jme present collection as a person of great loquacity. I le relates 
some things characteristic of others, as well as of himself. Take, 
foiyexample, the following. 

The Archbisfipp (of Carnbray) asked Mr Ramsay once, “ What 
said of Locke. ” Ramsay told him that his acquaintance 
from England commended Locke extremely for a clear head, and a 
fineVay of reasoning : they said he saw the surfaces of a vast num¬ 
ber qf things very plainly ; but that he did not pierce deep into any 
of thw-^ “ In short , my Lord , ” says Ramsay, *• I take him by 
their account , to be much like the Bishop of Meaux , ” (Bossuct.) The 
Archbishop stopped him short; told him that he ivas not sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted voith the talents of the Bishop of Meaux ; and then run out 
into a panegyric of that prelate, in all the particulars where his cha¬ 
racter would bear it. It was thus that he revenged himself ofi his 
enemies.— Ramsay. ’ 

Nothing, we think, can be more exquisite than this critical inas- 
.querading, where the Chevalier gives so satisfactory an account 
of Mr Locke’s proficiency in the surfaces of the sciences, and 
the Archbishop so candidly defends his rival, the Bishop of 
Meaux, from being confounded with so superficial a reasoncr ! 
The dialogue is consummate ; and it is French. Fenelon, in¬ 
deed, Sometimes strikes us as too intent upon representing all the 
cardinal virtues with effect. But the following little incident 
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shows him in n most agreeable light. It is a genuine instance of 
politeness, without any mixture of affected or ridiculous osten - 1 
tation in it. 


c The Archbishop was void of all formality, and full of the truest 
politeness; that of making every body easy about him.—One day 
there were two German noblemen at his table, who, when they were 
to drink to the Archbishop, to show their respect to him, rose out of 
their seats ; ancl stood all the while they were drinking to him, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of their own country. Some young French 
officers, who were at the table at the same time, could scarcely con¬ 
tain themselves f rom bursting out into a laugh at such a novelty. The 
Archbishop gave them a gentle reprimand by his look; called for 
wine; and stood up and drank to the Germans in the same manner 
that they had done to him. The officers afterwards owned how 
much they were ashamed of themselves ; and that they immediately 
felt how greatly the Archbishop’s humanity was preferable to that 
customary sort of politeness of which alone they had had any.idea 
until that time.— Ramsay. ’ 

We shall conclude our extracts with a few particulars of some ' 
of Pope’s contemporaries of less general notoriety. Among the 
first of these, we would place Dean Lockicr, a man of sense, 


shrewdness, and spirit. Besides his intimacy with a number of 
celebrated characters, then is a promptitude and boldness in 
many of his remarks thalfwill recommend linn to most of cur 
readers. 


‘ I was about seventeen when I first came up to town, an odct\ 
looking boy, with short rough hair, and that sort of awkwardness 
which one always brings up at first out of the country with |'ne. 
However, in spite of my bashfulness and appearance, I used n *w 
and then to thrust myself into Wills’s, to have the pleasur^f*sce ng 
the most celebrated wits of that time, who then resorted thiper. 
The second lime that ever I was there, Mr Dryden wtp speakir^j of 
his own things, as he frequently did, especially' of sucnlas hat* been 
lately published. “ If any thing of mine is good,” saysJ, “ 'tis 
Mac-F)ecno ; and I value myself the more upon it, because it is ,the 
first piece of ridicule written in Heroics.” On hearing this I plucked 
up my spirit so far as to say, in a voice but just loud enough to be 
heard, that “ Mac-Flecno was a very fine poem; but that I had not 
imagined it to be the first that ever was writ that way. ” On this, 
Dryden turned short upon me, as surprised at my interposing; ask¬ 
ed me how long I had been a dealer in poetry'; and added, with a 
smile, “ Pray, Sir, what is it that you did imagine to have been writ 
so before ? ”■—I named Boileau’s Lutrin, and Tassoni’s Secchia Ra- 


pita ; which 1 had read, and knew Dryden had borrowed some strokes 
from each.—“ 'Tis true, ” said Dryden, “ I had forgot them. ”—A 
little after, Dryden went out; and in going, spoke to me again, and 
desired me to come and see him the next day. I was highly delight¬ 
ed with the invitation ; went to see him accordingly; and w$s well 
acquainted with him after, as long as he lived .—Dr Lockicr . ’ 
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- # * Dryden allowed the Rehearsal to have a great many good strokes 
^Hn it—“ though so severe, ” added he, “ upon myself; but I can’t 
Bfelp saying, that Smith and Johnson are two of the coolest, most in* 
significant fellows I ever met with on the stage. ” This, if it was not 
spoke out of resentment, betrayed great want of judgment; lor 
Smith and Johnson are men of sense, and should certainly say but 
little to such stuff; only enough to make Bays show on.— L. ’ 

1 Dryden was most touched with “ The Hind and die Panther 
Transversed. ” I have heard him say—“ For two young fellows, 
tltp^I have always been very civil to, to use an old man in misfor¬ 
tunes, in so cruel a manner! ”— And he wept as he said it ! — L. ’ 

‘ Sir George Etherige was as thorough a fop as I ever .saw : He 
was exactly his own Sir Fopling Flutter. And yet he, designed Do- 
Tiraant, the genteel rake of wit, for his own picture.— L. ’ 

* Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was reckoned the most accom¬ 
plished man of the age, in riding, dancing, and fencing. When he 
came into the presence chamber, it was impossible for you not to 

Jollow him with your eye as he went along, he moved so gracefully. 
fHe got the better of his vast estate; and died (between two common 
girls) at a little alehouse in Yorkshire.—It is incredible what pains 
he took with one of the actors, to teach him to speak some passages 
in Bayes’s part, in the Rehearsal, right." The vulgar notion of that 
play’s being hissed off the stage the first night is a mistake.— L. ’ 

* Upon the death of the queen (Anne), Ormond, Atterburv, and 

Marshal held a private consultation together, in which Atter- 
jflnrtdesired the latter to go out immediately, and proclaim the Pre- 
fronder in form. Ormond, who was more afraid of consequences, de- 
sirei^to communicate it first to the council.—“ Damn it, Sir, ” said 
tfry in a great heat (for he did not value swearing), “ you very 
ngwMfcat things have ,not been concerted enough for that yet, 
m^wohave not a moment to lose.” Indeed, it was the only 
ey could have done : such a bold step would have made peo- 
;eve, that they were stronger than they really were; and 
raigh&Pkve taken strangely. The late King, I am fully persuaded, 
would jiot have stirred,afoot, if there hail been a strong opposition : 
indeed, the family did not expect the crown ; at least, nobody in it 
but the old Princess. Sophia.—That Princess was a woman of very 
good sense and excellent conversation. I was very well acquainted 
with her. She sat very loose in her religious principles; and used to 
take a particular pleasure in setting a Freethinkers (whenever she 
could meet with such) und one of her chaplains a-disputing together 
(as some body else (Queen Caroline) does now.)— L. ’ 

Thereate introduced into the account of this reverend pre¬ 
late several remarks and reasonings of his delivered at large, 
which show not only a manly strength and freedom of mind, 
but a habit of assigning the grounds for the conclusions lie drew', 
which was not usual in that day. Fineness of tact, and justness 
VOL. 3^xxm. no. 66. Y 
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of perception, were what the most eminent men then aimedat 
anil excelled in, rather than closeness of logic or acuteness o: 
analysis. They were contented to feel the air of truth, a^d 
sit tender its shadow, without taking the trouble of digging 
to the roots. They did not murder a sentiment to dissect 
it. We find in them a cultivated, happy vein of common 
sense, shrewd and felicitous observations, judicious conclu¬ 
sions without. pedantry and without extravagance—with oc¬ 
casional Hints and suggestions of profounder views, but sel¬ 
dom followed up into their remote consequences, and scarce¬ 
ly ever traced back to their first principles. We have the re¬ 
sults of their reflection and experience, not the original grounds 
of them; and we learn, not so much how to think, as what they 
thought. We are perhaps less misled by this naked statement 
of feelings; as they themselves might be more open to the float¬ 
ing influences and detached aspects of truth and nature, from 
not having their notions immoveably fixed upon systems and 
regular premises. But there is unquestionably much looseness 
and listlessness in their prevailing tone of thinking. The exercise 
of the understanding .seems at that time to have been chiefly a 
matter of taste, and their*most subtle opinions only a more re¬ 
fined sort of instinct. Dean Lockier is, however, a remarkable 
exception; and he appears- like a hardy excrescence in our au¬ 
thor’s table-talk. He stands with a proper apparatus in his 
hands, to make an incision -below the surface of his subject, to 
probe a feeling or amputate a prejudice; and, it must be con¬ 
fessed, he goes through the operation very skilfully and malifnl- 
ly, like an expert modern practitioner. Analytical and critical 
arguments would, we fear, prove no great novelty to %tr lead¬ 
ers; and we therefore shall present them with a few more of this 
ingenious Divine’s smarter and more sententious sayingSy 

‘ In all my travels f never met with any one Scotchman mit what 
was a man of sense : I believe, indeed, every body of that country 
that has any, leaves it as fast as they can. 

* The English, abroad* can never get to look as if they were at 
home. The Irish and Scotch, afitepheiiig some time in a place, get 
the air of the natives: but an Englishmans in any foreign court, looks 
about him as if'he was going to steal a tankard. 

‘ No one will ever shine in conversation, who thinksof saying fine 
things :• to please, one jcpu&t say many things indigent,.,emd many 
very bad; / 

‘ Large common-placing teaches one to forget; and spoils one 
for conversation, and even for writing. 

‘ When we write in a foreign language, we should not think in Eng¬ 
lish;, if we do, our writings will be but translations at best. If one 
n to write in French, one must use one’s-self to think in French; and 

• e ' * 

* 
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bven then, for a good while, ourAnglicisms will get uppermost, and 
%betray us in writing, as our native accent does in speaking.— L. 

* ‘ Though the Dean is the best of company, and one of the liveliest 
men in Engiand of his age, he said, (when in no ill-humour), “ the 
best of life is but just tolerable: 'tis the most we can makg of it. ” 
He observed that it was very apt to’be a misfortune to be used to the 
best company : and gave as a reason for his not marrying, that he had 
always been used to converse with women of the higher class, and 
that he might as well think of marrying a princess as one of them. 
“ A competence enables me, single as I am, to keep as good company 
as I have been used to ; but with a wife of this kind, and a family, 
what should I have done ?—Let your great endeavour be to get an 
independency. ”— L .' 

There are excellent accounts also of Wycherley, Garth, Gay, 
Addison, Kneller, Lady Wortley Montague, &c. But there is 
too much orDr Cocchi; and the author is too fond of running 
away to Rome to collect materials for his Poly metis, and leaving 
_ j?ope and his opinions to shift for themselves. The frequent 
breaks and transitions in this respect from poetry to virtu, and 
from learning to scandal, give it the effect Of cross-readings, 
without the wit. As, however, our author was fond of getting 
out of this circle, so we are fond of staying in it, and cannot at 
present make one detour with him to the Ciceroni and acade¬ 
mical petit-m.ditres of Rome and Naples. * We shall give one 
or two of the most characteristic of each of the persons above 
mentioned, that we have marked in the margin as we read* 

f Wycherley was a very handsome man. His acquaintance with 
Hfcg famous Dutchess of Cleveland commenced oddly enough. One 
dav, passed that Dutchess’s coach in the ring, she leaned out 

of the “Window, and cried out loud enough to be heard distinctly by 
him, “ Sir, you’re a rascal; you’re a villain ! ” Wycherley from 
that instant entertained hopes. He did not fail waiting on her the 
next morning: and, with a very melancholy tone begged to know, 
how it wts possible for him to liave so much disobliged her Grace? 
They were very good friends from that time: yet, after all, what did 

* We have set aside a note for the following. 

* When the English were good Catholics, they usually drank the 

Pope’s health in a full glass after dinner: au bon pere : whence your 
bumper. Cocchi. 

* I must own, that, to my taste, Correggio is the best of all our 
painters. His pieces are less pictures than those of Raphael himself. ’ 
— The time. 

* This is better Connoisseurship than Pope’s, who, “ in looking at 
the portrait of the Pope by Carlomaratti, at Lord Burlington’s, called 
it the best portrait in the world. I really do thick him as good at 
painter as any of them, " were his words. ’ 

* Y» 
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he get by her ? He was to have travelled with the young Duke of 
Richmond: King Charles gave him now and then a hundred pounds^' 
not often /— P. ’ 

* We were pretty well together to the last: only his memory was 
so totally bad, that he did not remember a kindness done to him, 
even from minute to minute. ’ [This particular sort of forgetfulness, 
we suspect, is not quite so uncommon as Pope seems to imagine.^ 

* He was peevish, too, latterly ; so that sometimes we were out a 
little, ahd sometimes in. He never did 4ny unjust thing to me in 
his whole life s and I went to see him on his death-bed.— P. ’ 

* Wycherley was in a bookseller’s shop at Bath, or Tunbridge, 
when Lady Drogheda came in and happened to inquire for the Plain 
Dealer. A friend of Wycherley’s, who stood by him, pushed him 
toward her, and said, “ There’s the Plain Dealer, Madam, if you want 
him ? ” Wycherley made his excuses ; and Lady Drogheda said, 

“ that she loved plain-dealing best. ” He afterward*? visited that 
lady, and in some time after married her. This proved a great blow 
to liis fortunes. Just before the time of his courtship, he was design¬ 
ed for governor to the late Duke of Richmond; and was to have~ 
been allowed fifteen hundred, pounds a year from the Government. 
His absence from court, in the progress of this amour, and his being 
yet more absent after his marriage, (for Lady Drogheda was very 
jealous of him), disgusted his friends there so much, that he lost ail 
his interest with them. His lady died: he got but little by her: 
and his misfortunes were such, that he was thrown into the Fleet, 
and lay there seven years. It was then that Colonel Brett got his 
Plain Dealer to be acted; and contrived to get the king (James the 
Second) to be there. The colonel attended hith thither. The king 
Was mightily pleased with the play, asked who wa% the author of if, 
and, upon hearing it was one of Wycherley’s, complainedwdthat he 
had not seen him for so matty years, and inquired ythat was be¬ 
come of him. The colonel improved this opportunity so well, that 
the king gave orders his debts should be discharged out of the privy 
purse. Wycherley was so weak as to give an account onjy of five 
hundred pounds, and so was confined almost half a year; till his fa¬ 
ther was at last prevailed on to pay the test, between two and three 
hundred pounds more.— Dennis. * 

* Drytlen was generally an extreme sober man. For the last ten 

years of his life, he was much acquainted With*' Addison, and drank 
with him mare than he ever used to do: probably so far as to hasten 
his cud.— Dennis . ’ ” * ' , 

* None of our writers have a freer, easiet* way for comedy than 
Etherige and Vanbrugh.' " Now we have named all the best of 
them, ’ said Pope, after naming those two, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Fletcher, Jonson, and Shukespear. 

‘ Garth, Vanbrugh and Congreve,, were the three most honest- 
hearted, real good mot, of the poetical members of the Kit-cat club. 
—Mr Pope and old Jacob Tone,on, ’ t 
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„ 'The character of Addison as a friend, or as a man, does not 
''"rise high in these Memoirs; but he appears to have been a 
tliorc agreeable companion than is generally supposed. His 
reserve and incapacity for public speaking are confirmed; but 
his talents for conversation among his intimate acquaintance 
must have been nearly on a par with his talents lor writing. 
This is handed down on too good authority to be doubted. 
Pope says of him ,—‘ Addison was perfect good company with 
intimates; and had something more charming in his conversation 
than I ever knew in any other man; but with any mixture of 
strangers, and sometimes only with one, lie seemed to preserve 
his dignity much ; with a stiff' sort of silence. * Lady Wortley 
Montague (certainly a competent witness) rates him no less 
highly. * It was my fete, ’ she declares, ‘ to be much w T ith the 
wits: ’ and then slic furnishes a scale of several of them. 4 Ad¬ 
dison was the best company in the world—I never knew any body 
that had so much wit as Congreve—Sir llicluird Steele was a 
‘very good-natured man—and J)r Garth a very worthy one. ’ 

* Old Jacob Tonson did not like Mr Addison. He had a quarrel 
with him ; and after his quitting the Secretaryship, used frequently 
to say of him: “ One day or other, you’ll see that man a bishopJ 
I’m sure he looks that way; and indeed, I ever thought him a priest 
in his heart. ”— P. 


‘ Addison usually studied all the morning; then met his party at 
Button’s; dined there ; and stayed five or six hours ; and sometimes 
far into the night., I was of the company for about a year, but found 
it too much for me: it hurt my health, and so 1 quitted it.— P. ’ 
Addison passed each day alike; and much in the manner that 
Drydet^djd.—Dry Sen employed his mornings in writing; dined en 
famille ; ands.then went to Wills’s; only he came . home earlier a- . 
nights.— P. * 

‘ Gay was quite a natural man, wholly without art or design, and 
spoke just what he thought. He dangled 14 for twenty years about a 
court, ancP at last was offered'to be made Usher to the young Prin¬ 


cesses !—Secretary Craggs made Gay a present of stock in the South- 
Sea year: and he was once worth twenty thousand pounds, but lost 
it all again., fie got about four hundred pounds by the first Beg¬ 
gars’ Opera, andislevepor twelve hundred by the second,—He was 
negligent, and a badmanager. Latterly, the Duke of Queensberry 
took his money mtd his keeping, and let him have only what was ne¬ 
cessary out of it; and as ne lived with them, he could not have oc¬ 
casion for much—He die^worth upwards of three thousand pounds. 

■ ■ P» 


‘ Priotf kept every thing by 1dm, even to all his school exercises. 
There is a manuscript collection of this kind in his servant Drift’s 
hands, which contains at least half as much as all his printed works, 
And there are nine or ten copies of verses amon^ them, which { 
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thought much better than several things he himself published* In 
particular, I remember there was a dialogue of about two hundred 
verses between Apollo and Daphne, which pleased me as much as 
any thing of his I ever read—There are, also, four dialogues in prose 
between persons, of characters very strongly opposed to one another, 
Which 1 thought very good. One of them was between Charles the 
Fifth and his tutor Adrian the Sixth—to show the different turns of 
a person, who bad, studied human nature only in his closet, and of 
pne who had rambled ail over Europe. Another-between Montaigne 
mid Locke, on a most regular and a very loose way of thinking. A 
third, between Oliver Cromwell and his mad Porter; and the fourth 
between Sir Thomas More and the Yicar of Bray. ’ 

* Prior left most ofhis effects to the poor woman he kept company 
with, his CI 1 I 06 : every body knows what a wretch she was. I think she 
had been a little alehouse-keeper’s wife.— Pape, ’ 

The anecdotes of Sir Godfrey Kneller, are among the most 
amusing in the book—some new, and others old % |Iis cha¬ 
racter seems, however, to have been taken up in too serious a 
light. His v&nity was no doubt gross and extravagant; but 
there was a strong tincture of eccentricity and whim in it; and 
he often exaggerated its manifestations as much to amuse and 
startle others, as to flatter his self-love. He belonged to a very 
common class of characters, which has not been very commonly 
understood—persons who are accessory to the ridicule thrown 
upon themselves, and “play off their own follies' in society as 
they might caricature ah imaginary character upon the stage— 
who are at once i the butt ancl the wit, the jester and the jest. * 
To th is Kneller’s foreign accent and foreign notions might con¬ 
tribute not a little; for a foreigner, finding himself laughed at 
for involuntary blunders, if he is waggishly inclined, jaSri be apt 
to commit voluntary absurdities to heighten thp'joke, and to 

g ive others something to gape at and be tickled with, while be 
imseif may be a sharer" in the mirth. that is going on. Not 
pnly the egregious instances of vastly that gxe record 6d of this 
artist ire to be received cum gt'tmo even |iisgluttony and 

avarice might admit, to a certain degree, ©f a similar explana¬ 
tion—that is, were overacted tp humottrtke thing, and were a 
sort <sf dramatic burlesques of b is retd lft»|^l&8^:iiHisgood opi- 
■■ t&Ht of himself mete® - very Ib -* 

> dicrous rebuff, • Mr, Ovmrey Kneller one 

f diayi 'when bis' riepbfcw, iff <‘"Mifcphew, ” 

(saia Sir Godfrey) “ von havfe seirinjgiiietwo great- 

V est men in the world. ”—“ I don’t know how great you may 
f (said fbe Guinea-man); “ but I don’t like your rooks: f 
.‘pHav& often bought a man much'better than both of you toge- 
ther, all muscles and bones, for ten guineas l~jDr fVarburton.” 
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TheXhike df Marlborough is repeatedly mentioned ; and his 
chm*&cter is drawn with great minuteness and force of colouring. 
Mis ruling passion, avarice, appears to have had nothing jocu¬ 
lar or assumed in it-: it was a melancholy reality, an incurable 
madness. Take the following little specimen. 

* In his last decline at Bath, he was playing with Dean Jones at 
piquet, for sixpence a game: they played a good while, and the 
Dyke left off whfen winner of one game. Some time after, he desired 
the Dean to pay him his sixpence-: the Dean said he had no silver. 
The Duke asked him for it over and over; and at last desired that he 
would change a guinea to pay it him, because -lie should want it to 
pay the chair that carried him home. The Dean, after so much press¬ 
ing, did at last get change; paid the Duke his sixpence; observed 
him a little after leave the room, and declares, that (after all the bus¬ 
tle that had been-made for his sixpence) the Duke actually walk¬ 
ed home, to save the little expense a chair would have put him to.— 
P.’ 

Mr Spence himself gives rather a lively account of Lady 
" Wortley Montague, whom he met at Rome in 1740. 

* I always desired, he says, to he acquainted with Lady Mary, 
and could never bring it about, though we were so often together in 
London; soon after we came to this place, her Ladyship came here, 
-and in five days I was well acquainted with her. She was married 
young, and she told me, with that freedom much travelling gives, 
that she was never in so great a hurry of -thought, as the month be¬ 
fore she was married: she scarce sleptone night that month. 
You know- she was one of the most celebrated beauties of her day, 
and had a vast number of offers; and -the thing that kept her awake 

«"wqs who to fix uyon. She was determined as to two points from the 
first^hat is, to be married to somebody, and not to be married to 
the maiHKq^father advised her td have. The last night of the month 
she determined; and in the morning left the husband of her father's 
•choice buying the wedding-ring, and scuttled away to be married to 
Mr Wortley. ’ 

' We Uhust conclude with some particulars of Mr Pope’s death, 
which are mostlv new, and all very interesting. 

* Here atn f, ttke Socrates, -distributing my morality among my 

friends, just ds I acb dying^P. ’ ;£This was said on his sending 
about some Epistles as presents, about three weeks be¬ 

fore we lost hhiiiM/r^lTVfiiMed, 4 I ( realiyhad that thought several times, 
when I was laSt-atlWdcerihamwith you; and was apt, now and 
then, ’—t That might be, -(said he)^ 

’but you mast pot expect i£ now to lay any thing like Socrates. 'J 

‘ One of the things that I have always most wondered at is, that 
there should be any such thing as human vanity.—If I had any, I 
•had enough to mortify it, -a few days ago : for 1 lost my mind for a 
whole day.—P. * [This was said on the 10th of May; and jt le day 
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lie spoke of was the Sunday before, May the 6th. A day or two after, 
he complained of tbfo odd phenomenon (as he called it) , of seeing 
every thing in the room as through a curtain. On the 14th, he com¬ 
plained of seeing false colours on objects,]]— Spence. * 

‘ The* 15th, on Mr Lyttietori’s coming in to see him, he said, 
“ Here am I, dying of a hundred good symptoms!”—[[This was 
jusc after Dr T. had been telling him, that he was glad to find that 
be breathed so much easier; that his pulse was very good; and se¬ 
veral other encouraging things.]]— Spence. * 

V He said to me, “ What’s that?” pointing into the air with a 
very steady regard ; and then looked down on me, and said, with a 
smile of great pleasure, and with the greatest softness, “ ’Twaa a vi¬ 
sion ! ”— Spence. ’ 

‘ 1 had got the Regents edition of Longus’s Daphnis and Chloe 
in my hand, to read while he was dozing. “ They are very innocent 
loyes* like those of Adam and Eve in Milton, ” (said he): I won¬ 
der how a man of so infeetdd a mind as the Regent could have any 
taste for such a book. ”—[]'It was on this same day that he requested 
to be brought Jo the table where we were sitting at dinner: his ap¬ 
pearance was, such, that we all thought him dying. Mrs Anne Ar- 
buthnot involuntarily exclaimed, “ Lord have mercy upon us! This 
is quite an Egyptian feast. ”]].— Spence. ’ 

‘ A short time before his death, Mr Pope said, “ I am so certain 


of the soul’s being immortal, that I seem to feel it within me as it 
were by intuition. ’’—When Mr Hooke asked him, whether he would 
not die as his father and toother had done; and whether he should 
not send for a priest?—h6 said, “ I do not suppose that,is essential; 
but it will look right;—and I heartily thank you for putting me.'in 
mind of it. ’’ 

* In the morning, after the priest had given Kim the last^sdcra- 
craments, he said, “ There is nothing meritorious bupJ^jfuie and 
Friendship ; and indeed friendship itself is but a part cnvirtue. ” , 

, * Mr Pope died on the 3Qth of May (174ft)* in the evening; but 
they did not know the exact rimefor his departure was so easy, 
that it was imperceptible even to the standers by. *— 

* So fails, so languishes, grows dipa, and dies 
, All that this world is proud ol& ^jr 
The stars of human glory are 
Perish the roses and the ‘ 
princes and Emperourit, an| 

^ Of all the mighty, witl^| 

So, too, the life of a poet _ 


leaves behind it nothing brit 


res 



js dream, and 
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Art. III. Observations on the Injurious Consequences of the 
Restt'iciions upon Foreign Commerce. By a Member of the 
late Parliament, pp. 87. London, 1820. 


Tn spite of all that has been said and written to the contrary, 
we have not the shadow of a doubt that high wages are by 
far the most effectual means that can be devised for promoting 
industry, and attaching the bulk of the people to the institutions 
.under which they live. The desire to accumulate property, and 
to rise in the world, is deeply seated in the human breast, and is 
in fact the source of all, the improvements which have ever been 
made.. In countries where the wages of labour are high, a 
workman, by availing himself of the means within his reach, 
may not only gain a considerable command'over the necessaries 
and comforts of life, but has it in his power to attain to a state 
of comparative affluence and independence. In such countries 
the rights of property will be respected - ; and for this plain rea¬ 
son, thafr every individual feds that he derives a direct advan¬ 
tage from their institution, and that without them he could not 
peaceably enjoy the fruits of his industry. The example of the 
United States show s the truth of this reasoning* Our Transat¬ 
lantic brethren have no national religion—they have no societies 


for the suppression of vice, or the building of churches; nor is 
their administration supported and strengthened by the colossal 
establishments of the Old World. But, on the other hand, 
^every citizen of the United States is impressed with the convic¬ 
tion* that hori&t exertion is sufficient to make him rich, and 
thafhrtajhgence and good conduct may raise him to the highest 
honours prthe State. The real, solid, and palpable advantages 
which he enjoys,, make him turn a deaf ear to the harangues of 
itinerant demagogues, and the dreams of visionary enthusiasts. 
Cobbed in Long Island was quite as little attended to as the 
Laureate in Westmoreland: Nor has the utmost efforts of a press 
a thousand times as licentious as that of England* and the freest 
circulation of the theological writings of Paine and Palmer, and 
myriads more of their ms^eybeen able to give a moment’s distur¬ 
bance to the smallest village in America. We must not, there¬ 
fore, deceive bursOlveS, by supposing that the irritation which 

4 xist$ in this country ha* been i^casioned either by the intem- 
erance of the press, or the efforts of a few seditious dema¬ 
gogues. It originates in causes which cannot be so easily con > 
troletr; nor would it be materially affected by the suppression 
of every newspaper in the kingdom. 

. Wherever the wages of labour are so low is merely to afford 
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ft to different classes; and wages vary from 6s. to 12s. a week 
tor 15 hours* labour a day. They are nearly destitute of fuel 
and clothes; their bedding Consists only ot sacks filled with 
straw and chips; and their food is at once deficient in quantity, 
and of the coarsest and least nutritive kind.—But the condition 
of the children is chiefly calculate^ Jo excite sympathy and com- 

E assion. , ^The necessities of their parents has occasioned their 
eiqg employed in factories from the tenderest years; and at this 
jnornent a very large proportion of the half starved children bf 
the manufacturing districts, are shut up for 12 or 16 hours a 
day, to the irreparable injury of their health and morals, for a 
recompense of not more than 2s. or 3s. a week. The distresses 
of the cloth weavers of Yorkshire, are, if possible, still more 
than those of the cotton, weavers of Lancashire: And 


severe 


the combined operation of taxation and the poor’s rates, has 
reduced the smaller proprietors and farmers nearly to the same 
hopeless condition as the manufacturers. $ 

Perhaps, however, the silk weavers of Coventry and other 
places, and the frame-work knitters, of Nottingham, have sunk 
the lowest in the scale of degradation. Last May, a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons by Mr Moore, from 
the Mayor and, Corporation of Coventry, stating that the poor’s 
rates on the landed property in the district contiguous to the 
town, amounted to 45s. per acre, and to l#s.*per pound on the 
rents of the houses within the town. But,* notwithstanding this 
enormous assessment, the weavers were in a state of the greatest 
distress. Many thousands were absolute paupers, and depend- 
ecKentirely for "support on the rates. Of those in employ* 
ment^wtep as had frames of their own, and who worked 16 
hours‘a day, were only in the receipt of 10s. a week; the se¬ 
cond class, whose frames were furnished by the master manu¬ 
facturers, earned in all about 5s. 6d.; and the third, or inferior 
class of *workraeo,only fram2s. 9d. to is. 6d. a week, or from 
££d. to 3^* a day 1 The .petition prayed, that the House would 
Interfere to regulate the rate of wages; but ibis they wisely de¬ 
clined,—thong® i| is >d$0fe^lt to perceive, unless sbme consider*; 
able assistance beadraimstered, how these unfortunate persons 
am powlb^ w^^Bnea wwifiee to famiHe. • 
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w ± miffed HI Yorkshire in 

«e less .than the quantity milled 

la the fcrevfous year; which was itself nearly one million of yards 
Short ot the quantity milled in 1817. The total decline in the two 
fast years has amounted to nearly om® fourth part of the entire ty- 
tfrfacture. 
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We have been at some pains to make the proper inqtiirie!is, 
and we have learned, that the statements in an address publish¬ 
ed last .August, by the frame-work knitters of Nottingham, and 
of which the following is an extract, are not in the slightest 
degree exaggerated. 4 After working from 14 to 16 hours a 
‘ day, we only earn from*#, to 7s. a week, to maintain our 
‘ wives and families upon; and we farther state, that, although 
‘ we have substituted bread and water, or potatoes and salk lor 
‘ that more wholesome food an Englishman’s table used to 
‘ abound with, we have repeatedly retired, aftor a heavy day’s 
‘ labour, and been under the necessity of putting our children 
‘ supperless to bed, to slide the cries of hunger. We can most 
‘ solemnly declare, that Jor the last eighteen months lee have 
‘ scarcely known what it was it* hefree J ram the pains of hunger,* 
The population of tl)e manufacturing districts cannot be esti¬ 
mated at less than two and a half m three millions; and cer¬ 
tainly it could not previously have been supposed, that so very 
numerous a body should have been cast down from their former 
comfortable condition, to that pitch of misery and .wretchedness 
we have,just described, without Occasioning much more violent 
commotions than have actually taken place. The folly and the 
guilt of those who .have had recourse to violence and depreda¬ 
tion, cannot indeed be palliated; and must be repressed by suit¬ 
able punishment.* But the root of the distemper is not in the 
depraved character of the, people, but in the miseries of their 
condition. The severe pressure of positive want and,, famine, 
and not the circulation of a few miserable pamphlets, has beeq 
jthe cause of all the discontent and disaffection 6f which we Jaave 
heard so much. Give the weavers bread, or the means of ac¬ 
quiring it, and the traitorous schemes of the Radicals will va¬ 
nish like ‘ the baseless fabric of a vision. ’ The distresses, and 
not ,the evil inclinations of the people, induced them, like drown- 
ing'men, to catch at a straw, ana to believe that the ^bnerable 
Major’s radical pill would purge away all their misery. * Had 
the lower classes been always familiar With workhouses, rags, 
and wretchedness, such privations inight be submitted to in si¬ 
lent despair. But the greater*,nthuher of them have seen better 
days ; and the change is* cmmiIm hard to he borne. 

1 " 1 • ''rjj i'’.'i r WW ■' iigji 

* This is the opinion of 

llti a communication to Lord%idrtibuthy datedlst July 1they 
state, that the manufacturing classes are involved in deep cMtress; 
and f when the. people, ’ they observe, * are oppressed with liunger, 
we do not wonder at their giving ear tO'any doctrines which they are 
told will redress their grievances. * 
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*If, therefore. Government be really desirous of restoring pros¬ 
perity and tranquillity to the country, and of saving the great 
bulk of the people of Britain from all risk of being permanently 
reduced to the same hopeless and desperate condition as their 
brethren in Ireland, they must lose no time in adopting a dif¬ 
ferent system from that on which they have hitherto acted. It 
is not by laws of additional severity, nor by adding to .the al¬ 
ready enormous amount of the standing army, that the peace of 
society can be effectually restored. Harsh and coercive mea¬ 
sures, by alienating the affections, and degrading the character 
of the people, may annihilate even the possibility of future im¬ 
provement; but it is not in the nature of things, that they should 
mitigate or remove the real evils of which the people have at this 
moment so very great reason to complain. 

But the mischief will not stop here.—Should the present sys¬ 
tem be persevered in, it will do more than perpetuate the dis¬ 
contents, and degrade the condition of the labourer. Nei¬ 
ther the country gentlemen nor the fundholders must flatter 
themselveS with the vain and delusive idea, that they shall 
be able to perpetuate their existence, and *to continue quiet¬ 
ly to enjoy their fortunes, in a country in which the greater 
portion of the inhabitants are poor ana miserable, and where 
a compulsory provision for the support of the poor has been 
long organized. If the wealthie# classes would save their for¬ 
tunes from destruction, they must lend all the assistance in 
their power to those who are urging the necessity of abandon¬ 
ing that factitious and unnatural system which has caused so 
much misery, itfor is there a moment’s time to be lost. The 
evils under which we now suffer will soon become incurable i 
artd, ere long, the utmost efforts of the Government and the peo¬ 
ple will be unable to stop the' torrent of pauperism, and the ef¬ 
flux of capital. During the last fifteen years, the assessments 
for the support of the Poor have increased from four to tent 
or twelve millions s But the cry for relief is notwithstanding 
louder and more pressing, at this, than at .any former period. 
Far, indeed, from there oeing any pound whatever for con¬ 
sidering this frightfulprogression as having approached its ter¬ 
mination, it cannot Ml to have boon prodigiously accelerated. 
Paupers and Poor-laws act and react, produce and reproduce 
each other, in a geometrical progression. If this system be 
not effectually Counteracted, or, Which is the same thing, if 
the Poof be not enabled to provide for themselves, it will in a 
vCry few years infect all classes with the plague of universal po¬ 
verty, and Sink both high and low below the level of what was. 

G 
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originally lowest. Ministers, the, other day, took it iftfo their 
heads to suspend the Habeas Corpus act, because a cobler of 
the name of Spence had the temerity to affirm, that the land 
was ‘ the people's farm. * But the measures which they have 
supported ana proposed will, much more than the eloquence 
of the renowned son of St Crispin, contribute to carry this le¬ 
vel ling ^doctrine into effect The paupers and tenants of work- 
houses, already share with the landlords of England, to the ex¬ 
tent of nearly a half of the net rental of that kingdom : And, 
if matters are permitted to go on for the next seven years, as 
* they have done for the last seven, none will be found hardy e- 
nough to deny the perfect accuracy of Spence's position; and 
Ministers will then be able to boast, that they have established 
a perfect agrarian system,—destroyed the inequality of fortunes, 

and converted this once flourishing kingdom into onle mighty 
workhouse I 

This statement is not liable to the charge of exaggeration; 
though, if it were, the long continued and general distress to 
which the labouring classes in every part of the kingdom have 
been, and still are Exposed, ought to be a sufficient reason to 
induce the Government and the other classes, instantly to come 
forward tq assist, them. The only difference of opinion that 
can possibly exist on the subject, must be confined to the ques¬ 
tion, of the manner in which this relief should be afforded. 
But we do not think that, even on this head, there is much 
room for controversy. Except as a temporary resourse, and.we 
think it might be very advisable to afford some assistance in thip 
way, no scheme for the relief of the Poor Reserves one mo¬ 
ment’s consideration, if it has not for its object to render them 
independent of relief. Although ten or twenty'millions were 
gratuitously distributed among the distressed workmen, it is 
clear, that if they arc forced to spend it as revenue, and are 
not enabled to invest it in any department of industry in which 
it will reproduce itself, their necessities must very soon be as 
great or greater than ever..’ Neither can the teal wages of 
labour be increased, by any effort on the part of the State, 
to provide employment for tne whole, or a part^ of the unem¬ 
ployed workmen. Oh the contrary, such an attempt, however 
advantageous it might at first sight appear, could not fail to be 
Most pernicious, and ultimateiy to increase the very evil it was 
designed to remedy. We may.depehd upon it, wh&tepr capi¬ 
tal is employed by the State, would have heen employed in 
some other manner, had it been left in the possession of the in- 
dividuals from whose funds it must of necessity have been de- 
4 
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rived. The only effect of the interference of Government in 
the employment of labour, is to give a factitious distribution to 
capital; and, consequently, to invest it in a less profitable man¬ 
ner, than if it bad been left to be disposed of by its natural 
owners. 

But although Government cannot possibly increase the de¬ 
mand for labour, by interfering with the natural distribution of 
capital, we must not, therefore, give ourselves up to despair* 
There are other methods by which Ministers may accomplish 
this great object. Jt is universally admitted, that a falling oft' 
in the foreign demand for British manufactured produce, is the 
immediate cause of the present want of employment, and, con¬ 
sequently, of the low wages of the manufacturers. If the fo- 
• reign market could not be extended, it is not easy to divine 
how we could escape from the abyss of poverty and misery in¬ 
to which we are fallen :—But, fortunately, we have this com¬ 
pletely ip our power. Whatever obstructions the illiberal jea- 
' lousy of foreign States may have thrown in the way of our in¬ 
tercourse with them, and certainly we have no wish to under¬ 
rate their importance, there can be no manner of doubt that we 
have suffered infinitely more from the officious and improper in¬ 
terference of our own Government. In regulating our inter¬ 
course with foreign countries, our rulers appear to have entire¬ 
ly forgotten, that there can he no selling without an equal buying; 
and by endeavouring to prevent the importation of compara¬ 
tively cheap foreign commodities, for it is such only that either 
^pan or will be imported, they have effectually prevented the 
exportation of those which would have been exchanged for 
them. The time is now come when we must eitlier. abandon 
this exclusive'and unnatural system, or submit to be deprived 
of that widely extended commerce which has hitherto afforded 
the means ofsubsistence to so large a proportion of our popu- 
. Fation, afcd been the main source of all our wealth and prospe¬ 
rity. The artificial protection which had at first been granted 
to a few branches of industry, has been urged as. a valid reason 
by those engaged, in other branches, why they should be placed 
in the same favoured situation. In this way, the restrictive- 
and prohibitive system has at length interfered with die freedom 
of commerce in almost evpry department. We could fill half a' 
dofcen of pages with the mere names of commodities whose im¬ 
portation is entirely prohibited ; and as many more with the 
names If those, cm which duties amounting in effect to a prohi¬ 
bition,iand intended to act as such, have been imposed. * When- 
* eveij ’ said one of our most accomplished and intelligent men- 
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chants, * the assistance of Government is called for by any elites 
4 of traders or manufacturers, it is usual to make the most splen- 
4 did display of the importance of that .particular branch to the 
4 nation at large* The West and East India interests, the ship- 

* owners, the manufacturers, the American merchants, &c. &c. 
4 have all made these representations ; but it should be recol- 

* lected, that it is contrary to sound policy to advance one be- 
4 yond its natural means, and still more so when that must be 

* done at the expense of the others. If every law of regulation , 

4 either of our internal or external trade , were repealed, with the 
4 exception of those necessary for the collecting of the revenue , it 
4 would he an undoubted benefit to commerce , as well as to the 
4 community at large. An avowed system of leaving things to 
4 their own course, and of not listening to the interested solici- 
4 tations of one class or another for relief, whenever the impru- 
4 donee of speculation has occasioned losses, would, sooner than 
4 any artificial remedy, reproduce that equilibrium of demand 
4 and supply which the artlour of gain will frequently derange, 

4 but which the same cause, when let alone, will as .infallibly 
4 restore. * # 

If any thing besides the distress and misery of which it has 
already been so productive, were wanting, to induce us to aban¬ 
don our prohibitory system, and to consent gradually to recur 
to the sound principle of a free trade, it would be found in the 
effect which it has had on the policy of other nations. Instead 
of ascribing the commercial superiority of Great, Britain to its 
true causes—to the comparative freedom of our constitution^— 
the absence of all oppressive feudal privileges,-and our perfect*" 
security of property, our foreign rivals have re-echoed the sen¬ 
timents of ministers, and contend that it has resultedentirely from 
the protection granted to our merchants and manufacturers, and 
urge our example to stimulate their respective governments to 
secure them against the effects of British competition.' ^for have 
these applications beeu without effect. In 1817, the American 
legislature passed an act, copied to the very letter from our fa¬ 
mous Navigation Law, with the avowed intention of its operat¬ 
ing as a retaliatory measure against this country; and they have 
jtt£t passed another act prohibiting, under heavy penalties, all in- 
terjCourse between the United States and the British "West India 
Islands, because, as one of their orators expressed it, 4 Great 
Bptain would not allow a cockboat, or any vessel belonging to 

* Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of the Orders in 
Council, by Alexander Baring Esq., P. p. 135. ^ 
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Misubject, to eater her colonies * Such .arc the 
Ifouits of restrictive regulations! It is seldom that a 
yCar passes without some complaint from the West India 
planters about the depression ,of trade, and the want of a de¬ 
mand for their produce; and yet, by a singular exertion of le- 

S islative wisdom, we prohibit American vessels from entering 
leir ports 1 This would have been all vastly well, had the A- 
mericans chosen to pocket the affront. Had they, as our prac¬ 
tical statesmen believed would be the case, employed Bi itish 
ships to export the dour, timber, &c. of the United Slates to 
Jamaica, and to bring back our sugars, rums, &c. in return, 
our shipping interest would have been materially benefited. But 
these wise persons unluckily forgot that the Americans had a 
shipping interest as well as ourselves; and we canuot be surpris¬ 
ed at then* endeavouring to ^defeat a measure so obviously found¬ 
ed on the worst principles of a grasping and avaricious policy. 

It would have been well, had the retaliatory measures of the 
■Americans stopped here. ‘ But the Orders in Council and the 
Non-intercourse Act, having lor several years nearly put a total 
stop _ to the intercourse between this country and the United 
States, a manufacturing interest grew up in the latter. Had the 
Americans acted wisely, they would have left this new interest 
to depend on its own resources. . But, in humble imitation of 
‘ the wisdom of their ancestors, * they immediately set about 
fostering and dandling the rickety bantling; and, to save it from 
die effect of. foreign competition, increased the duties on im¬ 
ported cotton and woollen poods from 12£ to 25 per cent. This 
^increase of duty^ or, which is the same thing, this addition of 
12 ]r per .cent, to the price of all the cotton and woollen cloths 
made use of by the Americanpeopley not having been found 
sufficient to protect those rafoand improvident speculators who 
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proportionable diminution of the power to ace 
and of die wealth and riches of the community. But toeA- 
merican practical*statesmen, (for we have no absolute mono¬ 
poly of the breed), without attempting to answer the objec¬ 
tions of speculative reasoners and theorists , content themselves 
with referring to our example. “ See, ” say they, “ to what a 
pitch of power and of commercial grandeur England has at¬ 
tained j and will she, they triumphantly ask, import any one 
commodity from abroad, if it can be raised at home, at four or 
five times the price it might be bought for from foreigners? 
Why then should not America profit by this example? and, 
like England, secure the home market to her manufacturers, by 
prohibiting toe introduction of every species of manufactured 
goods, that may chance to come in competition with her own ? ** 
It is thus that toe example of this country is quoted against it¬ 
self. And, most unquestionably, as has been justly remarked*by 
the merchants of London, in their petition to toe House of 
Commons, *i ff the reasoning upon which our restrictions have 
been defended is worth any thing, it will equally apply in be¬ 
half of toe regulations of foreign State* against us. ” 

As we owe infinitely more than any other country to com¬ 
merce, we may be sure that this is, on our pari, a very unequal 
contest.—Nothing indeed but ah immediate recurrence to a 
more liberal system can save us from absolute ruin. ' A prohi¬ 
bition against the importation of toe manufactured produce of 
other countries, supposing it eould be made effective, would, 
in a country like the United States, only cause a faulty distri- 
butionof the national capital, and a less rapid progress in toe 
accumulation of wealth.—But, in m overpeopled country like 
England,' where sods of the fourth or fifth degree of fertility 
are already under cultivation, imdwhere*ft very large propor¬ 
tion of the population have long beenengapdin amnufacturi 
forforeigp markets, any comi 
for their produce,roust1te a 
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in importing an equal or greater value in its steady 
And,hepce, to whatever extent Wc prohibit the importation 
of external commodities, we must in effect hinder, to precise* 
Ip the same extent, the exportation of our own manufacture*. 
But this is very far from being the whole of the mischief oc¬ 
casioned 'by this pernicious system* No commercial nation e- 
ver refuse* to import tire cheap produce of another, with¬ 
out occasioning a much more serious injury to its own subjects^ 
than to those of the nation against whom the prohibition was 
intended to operate. By refusing to import the cheap com of 
Americaj we may perhaps give an inconsiderable check' to the 
cultivation' of land in that republic; but we cannot accomplish 
this^ without compelling our artisans to pay a greatly enhanced 
_ price for their bread, and without# at the same time, prevent¬ 
ing the extension of those manufactures, the produce of which 
would have been taken in exchange for the corn. It is thus 
that the exclusive system saps the very foundations of national 
posperity. If persisted in, it will assuredly give universality to 
that pauperism and wretchedness which it has already rendered 
fco very general. Were it carried to its full and proper extent— 
to that extent to which it has of late made so rapid an approach 
—it would pdt an end to all foreign commerce, and even to that 
carried on between different divirions of the Empire; for, it 
would not be more absurd to prevent the manufacturers of Glas¬ 
gow exchanging their muslins for the cattle of Argyleshire, thait 
it is to prevent tbeir exchanging them for the corn of America^ 
<W[ or the winesnf France. 1 > 

The state of ofir intercourse with Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark, affords a still more striking proof of 
the pernirious effects Of our present monopolizing system. Pre-^ 
viOtts to 1810, we mkintainedaVery extensive am ftdvantage- 
oUs trnffic with those countries: In 1B09, no fewer than 4-28,000 
; wtritte.' r mpleyedin conveying timber from the 
dpsSffoRing* British manufactured and colonial nro^ 
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The shipping interest represented to the_ 

as Sweden and Norway were not quite so distant SstMiada," if 
prohibitory duties were imposed on timber imported from the 
Baltic, and permission given to import Canadian timber duty 
free, a greater amount of tonnage, and a greater number of 
sailors, would be necessary to carry it to this county! The 
Right Honourable and enlightened persons to whom this repre¬ 
sentation was addressed, were extremely well pleased With the 
suggestion: And the Canada merchants having given the 
scheme their support, Ministers forthwith brought in a bill, 
repealing the duties payable on 'British American timber, and 
doubling those on Baltic timber! But, notwithstanding this 
enormous increase of duty, the trade with the North was still 
carried on, though to a comparatively limited extent, till 1813,. 
when an addition of 25 per cent, being made to the duties laid 
on in 1810, it entirely ceased: And ever since that time,' the 
people of Britain have been obliged to pay about twice the price 
tor timber of the very Worst quality, and which is not expected 
to last above 20 years*, that previously sufficed to procure the 
finest and most durable timber in the world ! 

But Ministers could not, had they been so disposed, stop 
hdre. Having gratified the Canada merchants and the ship¬ 
ping interest, oy doubling the price o£ timber,’ they could not 
venture to refuse a monopoly of the iron trade to the proprietors 
of mines in this country. And hence, in order to attract an 
undue proportion of the 1 national capital to the hazardous and 
unproductive trade of mining, prohibitory duties Were imposed 
on Swedish and other foreign iron, add this important branch 
of our external commerce totally suppressed J 
. This conduct, we must asy, is mfeCi) more akinto absolute in¬ 
sanity* than to mere official drivelling, Fojr the sake of employ¬ 
ing a few thousand i eddittonal tohs ^shipping, and of clearing a 
few hundred ac&WOf a is m no value v^atever to 

this country, and Which, years. 
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a* market where we annually disposed of from 800 , 000 /. to 
1,000,000/. worth of commodities! Russia and Prussia, from 
being possessed of a greater variety of resources, are still able 
to. maintain a considerable intercourse with us; though, in 
those years in which we do not import corn, our exports to 
them no not exceed a third of what they amounted to previous 
to 1810 . 

The experience we have now had of the effects of this perverse 
and ruinous policy, ought surely to be sufficient to induce us to 
renounce it'for ever. As the act of 1810, by which the duties on 
Baltic timber were doubled, expires this year^ an opportunity will 
be afforded, in the present Session of Parliament, of considering 
the expediency of its continuance. It is impossible, we think, 
in the, actual situation of the country, ami taking into view 
'"'The effects of which it lias already been productive, that Mi¬ 
nisters can have the hardihood to propose its renewal. How¬ 
ever, the public in general,' and those more especially interested 
in the Baltic trade, should be upon their guard; and should 
urge on, .Parliament the necessity of replacing the intercourse 
witti die Northern nations, as well in iron as in wood, on the 
same footing as before-the duties were raised. Such a measure 
would be productive of the very greatest advantages in a mer¬ 
cantile point of view; whiled as has been well observed by the 
author of the pamphlet before us, by relieving the Swedes, Nor¬ 
wegians, &c. from the suffering to which our- change of t-ystem 
has exposed them, * it would be received abroad as a token of 
liberal, fair acting on our part, and would do much to remove 
""""those sentiments ef hostility which now so generally exist against 
us. * 

It is, however, to the state of our intercourse with France 
that die public attention ought to be chiefly directed. At this 
distance+of time, it is of no importance to inquire which of the 
two counfrieswa* the first to fetter and restrict the trade with 
its most ^mlhseid and dpufentneighbour. Both partfes, we be¬ 
lieve, werlyptbia respect equally blameahle j and whichever 
may. have b£§ the fippMo. wumence this feb de se crusade on 

iff‘its own subjects, its measures 
second^ by the other. The wretched 
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pr the East Indies, that we should look for new channels of Gom*> 
tnerce . We ought to show that we have emancipated uurselve^ 
ffom the disgracdful prejudices by which our ancestors were ac¬ 
tuated, vrhen they declared the trade with France a nuisance, 
(Prohibition Act, 1st Will. & Mary); and that the experience 
of a century has satisfied us, that a rich, populous, and highly 
cultivated country, must afford a much better market for our 
products, tijan one that is comparatively poor and miserable. 

We do not, however, contend, that any preference ought to 
be given to the trade with France over that with Portugal, or 
any other country. JLaissess -nous faire, is Our maxim. Cer¬ 
tainly, however, if any partiality were to be shown, we should 
have very little hesitation indeed in preferring thirty millions 
of rich customers to three millions of poor ones. But, al¬ 
though we do not reap a single advantage from our trade with 
Portugal, which might not be reaped in a tenfold greater pro¬ 
portion from a liberal intercourse with France, we desire no 
obstacles to be thrown in the way of our intercourse with this 
* dear and near ally. * So far from this; wo should be extreme¬ 
ly well pleased were those now existing entirely done away, and 
the duties on port-wine reduced to one half their present a- 
mount. All that we want is, that the same favour should be 
shown to the trade with France, and that our manufacturers 
and merchants should no longer be excluded from the most ex¬ 
tensive market in the world;* merely because a Mr Methuen, 
who negotiated a treaty with Portugal in 1708, seems to have 
been of opinion, that tnis was the best method by which com¬ 
merce could be promoted 1 Why should a consumer of clarei 
. pe obliged to pay 143/. 18s. per ton of duty, when a consumer 
of port is enabled to purchase the same quantity on payment o: 
a duty of 05/. 11s.? And why should as large a duty be levied 
from the t tins ordinaires , as from those of the first quality ? A1 
this appears to us to be pitifully absurd and ridiculous. Go- 
- vernment^might surely find enough to d"o without irjierfering i< 
sregulatenhe drinks of its subjects. Tim Mune flMx^tate ad va¬ 
lorem duties ought p) be imposed on all wineawnhout distinc¬ 
tion; und the consumers left to determine for themselves whe 


therport and sherry be reall^premrabie to and ch$m 

' ..-v * ' , ,-vCv* ’ ^ 




4 he duties payable, per ton, on "the diflferrirt srib® 

m into this country. T ‘ r • ‘* ’ ** ■ ^ ’ ' 

v ' ' * .. ' kjPetdBm. 

-Duty on French whies Imported in a British vessel - £ lnfi ?i®, < 
Ditto on French wines imported in a Foreign vessel - 1# *4 i 
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«In a former article on this subject (No. 63. Art. III.), we sup¬ 
posed that, were the trade to France thrown open, and silks, 
wines, cambrics, &c. admitted, on payment of reasonable du¬ 
ties, the British silk manufacture would not be able to stand the 
competition, and that the capital invested in it would have to 
be gradually transferred to sonie more lucrative employment. 
We are now, however, inclined to think, that even this trifling 
inconvenience would not be experienced. The greater part of 
the silk manufactured in France is of foreign growth; but while 
the French manufacturer only pays an equal duty of about 2s. 6d. 
per* pound on both raw and thrown silk, the English manufac¬ 
turer has to pay 5s. 6d. per pound of duty on the former, and 
15s. on the latter ! No wonder, when such an immense advan¬ 
tage is given to the French, that they should be able to bcat*us 
Out of the foreign market, and even to smuggle a considerable 
quantity into this country. But, Mr Ellice, Member for Co¬ 
ventry, one of the principal seats of the* silk manufacture, dis¬ 
tinctly and-explicitly .stated, in his speech on Mr Bonnet’s ip°* 
tion for an Inquiry into the State of the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, that if Ministers would take off the tax on the raw mate¬ 
rial, he would consent , on the part of his constituents, to open the 
ports for. a fee trade with France in articles of' silk mamfacture. 

1 I do not, ’ said the honourable gentleman, ‘ speak unadvis- 
‘ edly; and I. am certain, that in that case tins country would at 
‘ least furnish as much as, she would receive, ’ 

It is in vain, therefore, to attempt to set up a glamour about 
the injury that would be done to the silk inter est, by throwing 
open the trade with France. But, supposing that the silk trade 
could not be carried op under a liberal system, that would not 
in tile least affect our opinion of the propriety of recurring to 
the sound principle of unrestricted intercourse. A branch of 
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nor the Spaniards would send us their silks, winds, brandies* 
&c. gratis: And the capital and industry which is none employ¬ 
ed in the production of such commodities as would, under a 
different system, be imported from abroad, would then be de¬ 
voted to the production of the articles which foreigners would 
not fail to require as an equivalent. It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that the abolition of all restiictions and prohibitions what¬ 
ever, would prodigiously augment the productive energies of the 
country. As long os we cooperate with nature, we cannot be 
undersold by foreigners. And if, instead of absurdly endea¬ 
vouring to raise at home what might be more cheaply imported 
from abroad, we were to employ our capital and industry ex- * 
clusively in tho«*e branches in which our insular situation, our 
inexhaustible supplies of coal, and our improved machinery, 
give us a natural and real advantage, we should be secured a- 
gainst those injurious revulsions and changes in the ordinary 
channels of trade, which, in a fully peopled and highly manu¬ 
facturing coiintry, never fed to occasion the most wide-spread 
misery arid distress. * Lorsque nous condamnons nos terres a 

* nous donner ce qu’elles prouuisent avec desavantage, aux de- 
‘ pens de ee qu’elles produisent plus volontiers; lorsque nous 

* achetons foit cher, ce que nous payerions a fort bon. marchd, 

‘ si nous le tirions des lieux oii il cst prodjnt avec a vantage, 

‘ nous d6venons nous rnemes victimes de notre propre polie. 

* Le comble de VhabtleU tst de tirer le parti le jtlus avantageuic 
( des forces de la nature ,* et le comble de la demenee e&t de hitter 

* centre ellescat c'tst cmplover nos peines d detivire une partte 

* des forces qu 7 die voudroit nous preter. 7 f * 4 

* Commerce, * to use the words of another able writer, ‘ is 

* an exchange of equivalents—a bartering between nations of 

* one commodity for another. It is self-evident, therefore, that 

* if we were to adopt the principle of free intercourse, and to 

* import a considerable quantity of raw or manufactured pro- 

* duce, we» should have to export a considerable quantity of 
‘ something else in order to pay for it. In whatever degree our 

* unrestricted external trade might lead us to recefro Comraodi- 

* ties from other countries, in tne same degree it would render 

* those countries customer* for onr commodities-*>would pro- 

* mote opr manufactures and extend our trade* As air ex-' 

* panda, in proportion as the surrounding pressure h removed, 
f so commerce flourishes as legislative interference is withdrawn. 

1 Whatever natural facilities we may possess, for carrying on 
f the several branches of industry; and whatever mayJbe our 

——-*-— “ " - **■ - J 
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‘ acquired advantages of skill, capital, and machinery; free in- 

* tercOUrseis necessary to give them their most efficient opera- 

* tl'on, and to allow them scope for their full development. 
c “V^hen any given portion of capital caw, in England, fabricate 

* a greater quantity of woollens oi* of cottons than in France, 

* aqd can in France* produce a greater supply of corn or wine 

* than in England; then the absence of all regulation is all that' 
‘ is necessary to establish between the two countries an active 
‘ and mutually beneficial commerce. * * 

It will no doubt be contended, that to throw open our ports 
to the importation, of French commodities, without having pre¬ 
viously' stipulated that they should at the same time relinquish 
their restrictions and prohibitions, instead of extending the mar-* 
,kct for our manufactures, would only drain us of our bullion. 
Hut our practical Statesmen need not give themselves much un- 
uneasiness on this head. We have neither gold nor silver 
mines; ‘and whatever additional quantities of bullion might be 
■ exported to France, must previously have been obtained by an 
equally increased exportation of some species of our produce 
to the countries possessed of the precious metals. It is mere 
error and delusion to suppose it possible to drain any State of 
its bullion; Gold and silver are never exported to destroy, but 
always tofind their level . Nor, although th£ utrhost freedom was 
given to import all sorts df French products, would a single 
ounce of bullion be sent to that kingdom, unless its real price 
was higher there than here, and, consequently, unless its export¬ 
ation was advantageous. 

* Nothing, therefore, but our own absurd regulations—our 
being prohibited from purchasing from the French those com¬ 
modities which we do not raise at home, and with whicli they 
could supply us cheaper than any other people, prevents us from 
maintaining aVastlv greater aha more advantageous intercourse 
with that|»tt 2 itry than with any other in the wor lds It is com¬ 
pletely inlmf pOiwer to open a hew an<f bound less market for our 
surpius praljMsts., * Wer may, if We choose, immediately double 
or triple m^mmber qf the foreign consumers of British manu¬ 
factures*^ all necessary, in order to bring about this 

most desirat&eresuit* that we should attempt to negociate a com¬ 
mercial treatywithFrance. It i4 extremely probable, indeed, 
that such would,- • at- the present moment, prove s un- 

BUChan#^ that it is of very second¬ 
ary imfkWthncei Is required to lay the foundation of 4 

commejcewhich would give an immediate stimulus to the lan*; 


Corn Trade, 2d ed. p. 29 6* 
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guisbing industry of the country, and of which it is impossible 
to estimate die future extent, is to consent to act, as s nation* 
on the same principles which regulate the conduct of eveiy 
prudent individual—or, which is the same thing, to hem in the 
cheapest market. This is all the sacrifice that we are celled on 
to make. The French, we may depend upon it, will not re¬ 
fuse to sell; and. as there can be no selling . without an efiual 
buying —no exportation without a proportional importation-— 
by acting on a liberal system ourselves, we shall not only reap 
a very great immediate advantage, but shall inevitably compel 
them to abandon their restrictions. 

In supposing that the French would not refuse to sell, we 
pay them, it must be confessed, a compliment which, if ap¬ 
plied to this country, would be altogether undeserved. We 
not only refuse to admit French commodities, but we preveilt' 
our merchants from exporting those for which there .is a 
very great demand in France! Were it not for the enormous , 
duty of about 70 per cent, with which exported coal is burden-, 
cd, that article would find a ready market in France. But Mi¬ 
nisters having resolved that we should neither drink the wines 
and brandies, nor clothe ourselves with the silks and cam¬ 
brics, of our ingenious neighbours, appear to have thought it 
only reasonable that they, in their turn, should be prevented 
from warming themselves with our forel.—We are totally unable 
to divine any other reason for this absurd prohibition. What 
should we think of the policy of the South Americans, were 
they to prohibit the exportation of bullion? Yet we believe 
there is just as good reason to apprehend the exhaustion of the * 
mines of Mexico and Peru, as of those of Durham and Cum¬ 
berland. , * . , . 

This illiberal policy is disadv&ntageott&.in many other respects 
besides being fatal to our commerce.,; Our open and avowed 
jealousy of the .commercial prosperity of other countries, and 
the power to which we have attained, excites at oneditheir ill- 
will and then* envy; and disposes them as well todfcrufest an 
unaccommodating spirit on occasion of any petty cdfcrrel, as to 


adopt retftliatory ineasur*»on <m tmh+ » ThU %^ been espe- 
chdiy In case with France. mt* if tbmgswerelaft to their 
" course, the connexion, between the tm countries wouhf 
fimate—the one wouM«x»i^^ 
i*0 extensive a marktt foe tjjtff ~ other i 


ous,andso extensive a market for thepre 
thatthey could, sot remain long at warfwitl 
JUbst extensively ruinous distress—distress 


(y ruinous distress—distress wbiehn©| 
willing to indict.on. its subjects, and M 
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loosed fubnait. By doing away all restrictions on the trade 
vith France, tbe two nations would acquire one common interest* 
And we should thus not only cause a prodigiously increased de¬ 
mand for our products, ana a proportionable augmentation of 
tlie comforts of all classes, but, in a great measure, secure our¬ 
selves against the risk of future hostilities. Les peiiples ne s'entre- 
haissent jamais t find we trust the period is now arrived when a 
selfish and repulsive system of policy will no longer be permit¬ 
ted to 

* Make enemies of nations who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. * 


The late glorious revolution in Spain, will not only give ad¬ 
ditional strength to the cause of freedom in this and every other 
country; but if we avail ourselves of the opportunity which it 
presents it may also be rendered of the very greatest service to 
our commerce. During the period when Ferdinand was em¬ 
ployed in the appropriate task of embroidering petticoats for 
•the Virgin, the Cortes’did every thing in their power to pro¬ 
mote a fr.ee intercourse with this country. No sooner, however, 
had the Cortes been put dojvn, and the Usurper restored, than 
our cotton goods were strictly excluded from the Peninsula; 
and a duty of from 26 to 43 per cent, imposed on the two finer 
qualities of our woollens, and of 130 per cent, on the inferior 
qualities. This put an entire stop to the operations bf the fair 
trader:—But there is every reason to hope that the Cortes 
will again return to their former policy; and that a generous 
aftd liberal conduct on our part, will be sufficient to give a vast¬ 
ly greater extent to the commerce with Spain. 

But it is not in Europe and America only that the abandon¬ 
ment of the exclusive system would give fresh vigour to com¬ 
merce.—'It has been nearly as destructive to our intercourse 
with the Eastern nations, as to that with France and the Bal¬ 


tic. The disadvantages under which our commerce with China 
is carried on, have, it is said, impressed even the prac- 

ticaiittj^men of the Board of Trade with a conviction of the ne- 
jCessiiy.tif jn^ing some partial relaxation in the East India Com- 
party’s fodtippoly;;—Bat this can bte of no material service. If 
^ovdtametit tine really desirous that the surplus produce of this 
country should find a Vent in the immense market of China, it 
U e firmest scope should be given to 

ttm^v^ry exclusive privilege, granted to any 

* parttdblar class of traders, should be done away. It is certain, 

! indeed, that if the monopoly is not entirely abolished, we shall 

• iferv'jptoon be deprived of the share we at present possess of the 
Chins ^^0.«^-Notwithstan4mg every advantage derived from 
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long acquaintance with the Indian seas, and -the character and 
manners of the people, the drawback occasioned, by the exclu¬ 
sive system has been so great, that the Americans, whose flag 
first appeared at Canton so late as 1784, have already complete¬ 
ly striptus ofall share in the foreign tea trades and, but for the 
Monopoly which the Company have acquired of the home mar¬ 
ket, they would npt be able to send out a single ship. It is hot, 
therefore, a partial opening to the trade with China which can be 
of any service. All the skill and capital of our merchants would, 
under a system of perfectly free intercourse, be barely sufficient 
to enable them tp enter into a successful competition .with the 
Americans. It is quite visionary to suppose that we shall be 
able to regain the ground we have lost, if* we continue to fetter 
and shackle the spirit of private adventure. As a proof of the 
advantages resulting from the freedom of industry, it is enough 
to mention, that, under all the absurd and teasing regulations 
about size of ships, places of sale, &c. imposed by the late act for 
partially opening the trade to Hindustan*and tile Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, the pr/vate traders ha^ already fairly beat the^Company 
out of the market, and have prodigiously extended our inter¬ 
course with these rich and populous regions. Nor is itjsossible 
to estimate the addition that would be made to this traffic, were 
the nuisance of monopoly completely put down—restraints and 
shackles of every kind thrown aside—and, the vast continent if 
Asia opened as a field for the unrestricted competition of pur 
merchants. 

There are a number of other regulations in our cxclusivpsys- 
tem equally pernicious and absiira with those to which we have* 
thus directed the attention of our readers; but we cannot spare 
time at present to specify them. Oytye have ..already < stated e- 
nough to show the absolute necessity 1 if* ab^doiung it altoge¬ 
ther. When the former sources of opr wealth add channels of 
our commerce have been either dried up or shut against us, and, 
in consequence, a seventh part of the entire populate of the 
Empire plunged in the abyss of poverty, and fpdped, to the 
condition of paupers,—^ becomes the ia|peratfyeJpy of Mini¬ 
sters to endeavour to .open new meyheh> pdf Manufactures, 

.the.#Wurai M' hA$:'b#J 

pur object to endeavour to point O^hpw thw miAy be ef 
' that, by giving. 
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which commercial prosperity can ever be bottomed—that of a 
perfect freedom of trade—that we might add indefinitely to itt 
amount. The market of the world never has been, and never 
can be, glutted. The distresses of the manufacturers, as far as 
they originate in the want of a market, (and this is undoubted¬ 
ly theii^principal source), are entirely a consequence of our own 
perverse policy—of our refusing to admit the cheap corn of 
Poland and America—the timber and iron of the Baltic—the 
wines, brandies, and cambrics of France—the silks of Spain—the 
sugars of Brazil, and so forth. Let our rulers renounce this 
selfish monopolizing system; let them cease to counteract the 
benevolent wisdom of Providence, which, by giving a diversity 
of soils, climates and products to different nations, has provided 
for their mutual intercourse and commerce; and it may be 
boldly affirmed, that whatever evils we may in future suffer 
from out oppressive taxation, and these will be neither few nor 
small, we shall at least be relieved from those which arise froni 
£ deficiency of demand for our commodities. 

We have not chosen to incumber this discussion with any in¬ 
quirer as to the probable effects which a reduction of the pre¬ 
sent exorbitant duties on French wines, brandies, &c. might 
have on the Revenue: And this because, in the frst place, it is 

{ >roved, byuniversal experience, that a low duty levied from a 
arge quantity,' is always more productive than a high duty le¬ 
vied from a comparatively small quantity; and, in the second 
plqce, because, although it were otherwise, the loss of two or 
^three hundred thousand pounds, or even of one million, the 
whole of the present duty on wine, could not be considered as 
forming any valid objection to a measure, which would infalli¬ 
bly be productive of such very great advantages, and which is 
indeed absolutely necessary to save the commerce of the country 
ft&ca ruin. ■' 
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9. Remarks on the Present State of Musical Instruction * By 
J. Relfe. llatchard, London, 1819. pp. 84. 

4. The Thorough Bass Primer. By J. F. BuaitowEs. 2d Edit. 
London, 1820. 

v 

A mono ail the tribes of inventor*, Painters and Musicians aw? 
certainly the least scrupulous in breaking the Eighth Com¬ 
mandment ;—and it must be admitted, that they are less cul¬ 
pable than poets or historians. Tire painter who steals an idea 
from another man’s picture, is, nevortncless, constrained to ren¬ 
der it by the powers of his own pencil; and as ideas In music 
must necessarily be expressed by the same series of sounds, the 
musician also has his apology, when he pilfers from (or, as he 
would call it, 6 imitates the style of’) another composer* But 
he need never imitate at the expense of candour; and should 
itlwa) s satisfy his conscience by a reference to his original. Poets, 
too, in all ages, have been very much addicted to these petty* 
larcenies. It said, that Homer is the only poet wh» stole no¬ 
thing—which probably only means, that we cannot not now de¬ 
tect nis offences. Chaucer is very ready, on most occasions, to 
refer to his original; and yet he makes no acknowledgment of 
tie being a mere abridgment of the Tbeseidaaf 


Percy, in his Reliaues of Ancient Poetry (Vol. III. p* 50. 
thinks, that the old nailed of the ‘ Marriage of Sir Gawalne, 
suggested the idea of his Wife of Bath’s 1 ale. But Mr Tyr- 
whitt f has shown very dearly, that he founded it on a story 
of a much older date: indeed, we should rather suspect that 
Sir Gawaine is a pillage from Chaucer. Spencer, Milton, 
Shakespeare, and all who come after them, have borrowed with- 


ly improved upon their originals; and their works owe thriven- 
wonderfully well under such a practice—which is rip than can 
be always said in the case of stolen goods;—but «u the system 
is not to be defended; and we should hold ourselves very negli¬ 
gent* of our duty, were we to pass over a flagrant case of Sue 
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( When we had opened Dr Busby’s History of Music, and 
read as far as the filth page of the Preface, we came to the fol¬ 
lowing words.-—* Though with two authors before me, respectable as 
those just mentioned (vis. Sir John Hawkins and Dr Burney), it was 
natural, if not indispensable, to make some use of the materials af¬ 
forded by the ample latitude of their matter, and the general just¬ 
ness of their criticism, I have, 1 hope, been sparing in the appro¬ 
priation of their ideas, scrupulous in tke adoption of their language, 
and duly careful not to descend to servile imitation. But while every 
invasion of the property of Hawkins and of Burney, whether in tketr 
conceptions, or their expressions, is denied, it will not perbaps be im¬ 
proper or unnecessary to conciliate the reader’s candour towards my 
occasional dissentions from their sentiments. The best apology, how¬ 
ever, for differing from such precursors, will be deduced from the 
meditation which dictated, and the independence which emboldened, 
criticisms equally free and well considered. ’ Pref. pp. v, vi. Now, 
we had not proceeded further than the third or fourth chapter in 
the work, Svhen an indistinct recollection came over us, that we 
had seen ideas very much the same, expressed in language very 
much the Same, in a work not more rare or recondite, than a 
certain History of Music written by Dr Burney* Accordingly* 
we searched—an d Lo / *tms there ! 

As Dr Burney’s work extends to four thick quarto vo¬ 
lumes, and, as we trust, Dr Busby’s is not in very extensive 
circulation, we shall, for the accommodation of our readers, 
present them'with a sample, nr rather key to his plagiarisms; 
while the extract wc have already given from the preface is yet 
jjvafnti in their remembrance* * Our limits will not allow us to 


give any thing like an account of the whole borrowings; for this 
would constrain uS to transcribe nearly the whole of Ine Doctor’s 
twd volumes, with a corresponding quantity from Burney, and the 
other authors with‘whom he has made free;—But wo shall bring 
sufficient evidence to prove, that, of* all poachers upon other 
men’s books, this is the must shameless. Chapters 1st, 2d, and 
Sd, of Bttwtjk Are taken from sections 2d, 4-tli, 5th, 6th, and 
7th of BurrlS die arrangement being varied. Compare Bus- 

\T .1 1 1 


the long note in page 9$ had no corresponding part at page 143, 
from which the whole of the passage preceding the note is taken; 
but upon trying hack, we found It in page 121—and had the 



satisfaction to observe, that it had lost nothing by being trans¬ 
planted. 

Of Chap. IV., from page 62 to 67 inclusive, is literally taken, 
word for word, from Burney, p. 166 to 169, and then from de¬ 
tached passages on to page 175;—both beginning with 1 The 
Golden Legend,' and ending with * baffled all their endea¬ 
vours to stir it. ’ The next ten pages are to be found in the 
remainder of this section in Burney; ending at the 186th page. 
At page 7€, Dr Busby favours us with nearly four pages of com¬ 
mentary frorahis translation of Lucretius, which ne toys it his 
own: We have not had an opportunity of ascertaining the pre¬ 
cise part ofthe bookfrom which Mistaken; but, as mr,a* our 
memory Serves us, we think we hive seen the same ideas in Dr 
Beattie's excellent Essoyon Poetry and Music. There are cer¬ 
tain passages, however, which convince us that on this occasion 
the Doctor has not copied verbatim s as nb one will suspect 
Beattie of such trash as Athi 'voluminous, pealing masses of plain 
hamong, 9 and 4 high mvifefajfgure t 9 


hamong, 9 and * high toraughtjigure, 

— 4 sounds intervals, V<iijwl i science 

modulating her dk^htem it is tsn- 

»n riaf^At nn' ftncJwj^fl ^il£ar!tw,c • hetackstfaem tO- 
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Jglin Hawkins’s work. Wo have not the book by us at prcscnf, 
but shall take an early opportunity of searching it. Chap. X. 
is contained between p. 453 and p. 461, anil also from p. 487 to 
44)5. Chap. XI. on the Music of the Romans, is taken purely 
from the section iu Dr Burney’s History, which treats of the 
same subject:—and with this we arrive at the middle of Dr 
Busby’s, and the end of Dr Burney’s first volumes. It is quite 
unnecessary to give our readers the trouble of pursuing this 
tiresome enumeration of corresponding pages. If they wil l lake 
our words for it, they will find that the same system of plunder 
is pursued throughout the Doctor’s two volumes. 

Chapter XV. is devoted to Haydn and Mozart; and is no¬ 
thing more than an abridgement of the ‘ Lives of Haydn anil 
Mozart; ’ as may be seen by comparing it with pages 23 to 308 
of that work. Chapter XVI. ‘ Oil the Establishment of the 
Italian Opera in England, previous to the middle cf‘ the last cen¬ 
tury, ’ is every syllable contained in Burney, Vol. IV. page 11)8. 
ct seq. Chap. XVII. is a continuation of the same subject, and 
is taken from the same source. Of the remaining three chap¬ 
ters, which conclude the volume, a considerable part is not in 
Burney; because they treat of composers and performers after 
the period at which his work closes: But we have no hesitation 
in believing, that Dr Busby has just as much share in their com¬ 
position, as we have shown him to have in that of the preceding 
part of his ‘ History of Music. * 

Any thing like criticism on Dr Busby’s Abridgment, is, of 
course, out of the question; as it does not come within our pro¬ 
vince to review books which were written 40 years ago: But as 
he has, once or twice in the course of his masquerade, shown 
his cars from under the lion’s skin of Burney, we think it right 
to apprise our readers of the exposure, that hone of them who 
.may stumble on the sight, may be in danger of attributing these 
appendages to any but their rightful owner. We are glad, how¬ 
ever, to have done with Dr Busby; * and we now proceed to the 
main obje?lt_of this article. 

* SinCe writing this article, we have examined Sir John Hankins's 
e History of Music and we find, exactly as we had predicted, that 
the part of Dr Busby’s first volume, from p. 18(5, which we could not 

discover in Burney, is taken from Sir J. Hawkins’s work, Vol. Il_ 

Moreover, the whole of his 14th chapter, Vol. II., containing an ac¬ 
count of the life of Handel, is taken from Sir J. II. Vol. V. p 262 
et,seq., and again $58 ct seq. Some parts also are to be found in a 
small work written by Dr Burney, entitled, a ‘ Sketch of the Life 

vol. xxxm. no. GG. A a 
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We have long wished to say something on the History iof 
Music; and, in the course of our lucubrations on Poetry , have 
frequently been tempted to make some remarks on the Sister 
Art. But digressions are in general inconvenient, and apt to 
become tiresome. We therefore determined, upon the first 
fair opportunity, to devote a little of our time to a subject 
which is certainly well deserving of attention. The early part 
of the History of Music is not the most interestingbut if 
we are to give a connected view of the subject, the infancy of 
the art must not be passed over entirely without notice. We 
shall, however, be as sparing as possible,—and as tender'of the 
reader’s patience as we should be of our own. For the histo¬ 
rical facts we have been chiefly indebted to Dr Burney:—And 
although we sometimes have the misfortune to differ from that 
learned author, we are yet sufficiently grateful to him for the 
assistance he has given us, in those parts of the subject which 
are the most obscure—from the difficulty of obtaining informa* 
tion, and the scarcity of materials connected with tlicir history. ■ 
We have also had an opportunity of seeing some scarce and cu¬ 
rious tracts upon the subject of Music; of which we have not 
scrupled to make use—being careful always to acknowledge the 
sources of our information. 

Among the ancients, it does not appear that any, except the 
Greeks and Homans, used symbols to express musical intervals 
or sounds. The old Greek scale consisted of four notes, (as the 
modern one is composed of eight); and five of these tetrachwds , 
forming a double octave, completed their system of sotnids. 
The characters by which they were denoted, were the letters of^ 
their alphabet; and as they did not resort to the simple contriv¬ 
ance or expressing the octave to any sound, by the same symbol, 
they were forced to use a different sign for every note, and as 
their alphabet did not afford a sufficient number of characters for 
this purpose, they multiplied it by inverting, doubling, or accent¬ 
ing the letters. Hence it has been conjectured by critics, that Ac¬ 
cents were originally musical notes, set over the words, to regulate 
the inflexions of the voice. * This prodigious number of sym¬ 
bols, necessarily made the study of music an deration of no 
ordinary difficulty—and it was usual, in the course of education^ 


of Handel, with an Account of his Commemoration, —loud. 1765, 
Ouf readers will remember, that, in our examination of the book, we 
omitted to notice Chap. 14th—We waited only till we had found 
the original. . 

* For a more particular discussion of this point, see West’s Pindar, 
MIL 
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prescribed to the accomplished youth of the time, to set apart 
three years, from 13 to 10, for the study of music only. When 
a piece of Greek poetry was set to music, and accompanied by 
the lyre, it was not unusual to place two rows of notes over 
the words—one serving for the voice, and the other for the ac¬ 
companiment. Now, in most cases, these symbols were totally 
different; and hence we naturally infer that they were intended 
to express different sounds—and that therefore the Greeks were 
acquainted with harmony. But persons, learned in those mat- 
• ters, have denied this. When two different symbols arc placed 
over the same wort!, it is intended, they say, that the same sound 
which the voice utters in singing that word, is to be played by 
the lyre—or they are unisons to each other. And they quote the 
learned Alypius, and thestill more learned Meibom ins, and many 
others, to prtjvc that there are tit least two characters to express 
every sound. Now* to persons of plain understanding, it seems 
very unlikely, that the Greeks should have so foolishly multiplied 
tlie difficulties of their notation; Was it not obvious, that if the 
lyre was to'play the same notes which the voice sung, the same 
musical characters would serve for both ? It is acknowledged; 
that the Greeks were hard put to it, to find a sufficient number 
of symbols for their notes: and is it probable that they would 
give themselves, the trouble to invent duplicates and even tripli¬ 
cates fot the same sound ? After alii—this seeming contradic¬ 
tion is brought forward only by those writers who are unwiUirfjj 
to allow the Greeks the merit of having been acquainted with 
Jthe harmony of sounds. Now it appears to us, with all deference 
to these authorities, that it is highly probable that the Greeks 
were in the habit of using concords—and this very circumstance 
of the double row of musical characters proves that their music 
was in different parts. Harmony, indeed, is not an adventitious 
Quality in sonorous bodies, but is in some sense inherent in every 
sound, however produced; Every sound is as much made up 
of three component parts, as a ray of light is composed of seven 
primary colours. * In many sonorous bodies, these Sounds may 

V———---- 

* There are some very ingenious remarks on the analogy between 
Tight and air , in the Philosophical Works of the Rev. W; Jones, 
Vol. X. p. 7 6i The learned author compares musical sounds to pris¬ 
matic colours—and conceives that as colours are produced by inflec¬ 
tions and refractions of rays, so musical sounds are caused by similar 
refractions of die air. There is no reason why air should not consist 
of heterogeneous particles as well as light; and the difference in the 
refrangibility of these particles wiil excite a difference in the sounds, 
according to the manner in which they are set in motion by the vi- 
# A a % 
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be made distinctly audible—as in the toll of a great belF,— 
where, amid the vibrations of the primary or fundamental note, 
its 12th and 17th are distinctly heard— i. e. the note with its 3d 
and 5th composing the full harmony, are generated by the vi¬ 
brations of what appears to inattentive ears to be only a simple 
sound. These accompaniments or harmonies, as they are called, 
may be heard also by striking any of the low notes of an open 
piano-forte—or, what shows the experiment with more effect, by 
sounding the lowest string of a violineello:—in this case,.it is 
adviseable to untune the other strings, so that they may not ac¬ 
cord with the string to be sounded, and, by causing them to vi¬ 
brate, hinder the real harmonics from being heard, f Now it 
seems-highly improbable that this natural existence of according 
sounds should have escaped the penetration of the Greeks—and 
if they did discover it, it is absurd to imagine that they would not 
adopt it in their music. By far the most rational explanation 
appears to be, that their music has shared the fate of their other 
perishable,possessions, which were swallowed up in the dark 
ages of barbarism; At all events it is a consolation to think, 
that, whether invented, or only revived by the moderns, it has 
been carried, as well as its sister art, to as great perfection as it 
probably ever attained during the best times of ancient Greece. 

But though wc are of opinion that the Greeks possessed a know¬ 
ledge of the scientific part of music, we are inclined to think that 
' dltey had the good taste to prefer the light and unadorned beauties 
of a simple melody, to music groaning under the weight of full 
accompaniments,—which, according to the vitiated taste of mo¬ 
dern times, arc the great criteria of excellence. The opinion of" 
Housseau, who was against the counterpoint of the Greeks (Diet, 
de Muskjue, Art. Harmonic), that ‘ Perhaps all our harmony, of 

* which we are so vain, is only a Gothic and barbarous inven- 
f tion, which we should never have thought ofj if we had been 
6 more alive to the real beauties of the art, and to music thtlt is 

* truly natural and affecting ’—is not so much a paradox, as 

brationsof different sonorous bodies. The whole of,Mr Jones’s re-* 
marks on this subject are original and entertaining, af d well worth the 
perusal of such persons as care about such subjects. 

f Perhaps the instrument known by the name of the Aiolian Htfrp, 
exhibits the effects of natural harmony in the most perfect and at the 
same time most pleasing way. The strings are all tuned in unison; 
and as the wind plays upon them, the combinations of natural con¬ 
cords which arc perpetually varying as the intensity of the wind 
changes, producf a variety and sweetness of harmony, which, heard 
n the it illness of evening, may almost be mistaken for an unearthly 
music. . 
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many people may suppose. We have always thought that the 
gratification excited by a simple air, well sung, is far higher 
than any pleasure arising from the most learned concerto, per¬ 
formed with all the noise and vehemence which the combined 
force of the most accomplished musicians in the world is capa¬ 
ble of producing. The skilful adjustment of the different parts 
—the happy arrangement of concords and discords, producing 
by contrast the most striking effects—-the appropriate combina¬ 
tion of instruments, according to the species of the music, the 
passion to be excited, or the feeling to be expressed ;—all this 
undoubtedly will afford to the man of musical science, a treat of 
a very high relish:—but it is only the man of skill who can du¬ 
ly appreciate it—it is only he, who can hear all those combi¬ 
nations, and without being bewildered and distracted, that can 
attend to their relative bearings one upon the other. Upon the 
generality of listeners, very much of this is thrown away:— 
They feel much as a modern assembly would do if an orator 
were to address them in Greek; they would be sensible that his 
periods flpw very smoothly, and in language that appears poetl- 
Cid and sonorous—but they would understand mighty little of 
bis argument. And so it is in a concert;—to the most part of 
the audience there is too much learning—the music probably 
sounds very smooth and very agreeable—there is nothing harsh 
or grating to the ear;—but it is Greek to them ;—they do not 
enter into its merits; and after compelling themselves to lis¬ 
ten for a reasonable lime, they, with one consent, begin to 
wtfver and yawn. But, in the midst of this universal languor, 
let all the instruments, but one, be hushed—let. that one play 
a simple, well known melody--it is instantly recognised—the 
slumbering bearers start again into life—.they shout—they ap¬ 
plaud—they understand what they hear. 

Why are the Italians the most musical people in the world? 
Because theirs is a music of melody, rather than of harmony. 
From the peculiar structure of their language (of which we 
shall speak more at large hereafter), their music is more vocal 
than instrumental'; they pay little regard to laboured accompa¬ 
niments; theljrastr-umenls arc for -the most part in unison with 
the voice; and the foil orchestra is only used in the symphonies, 
or to fill up the intervals between the songs. Now, from the 
specimens that have come down to us, of .the vocal music of 
the Greeks, it appears that their accompaniments were very 
often, of this nature—(it is on the two rows of notes being 
in some instances the same, and in otfuvs totally different from 
each other, that we chiefly rest pur opinion of the Greeks 
having possessed harmony, when. the\ chose to use it)—nurae* 
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1y, the singer accompanying his voice, cither by unisons, or 
octaves: In such cases, no sound was admitted which could 
interrupt the measure of the verse, or break the unity and sim¬ 
plicity of the melody. Their music might he of a nature as re¬ 
fined as their poetry—-as exquisitely finished as their sculpture 
—as dignified as their architecture—without such a thing as a 
chord or a discord entering into its composition.—Bui we must 
quit this question of ancient music, on which we have little but 
conjectures to offer, and which will probably ever remain a mat¬ 
ter of conjecture, or a subject of curious speculation, *—in order 
to consider that ancient music, of which we do know something 
certain. 

It is to Pythagoras that music first owes its title to the appel¬ 
lation of a Science i We do not allude to the ridiculous story 
which is mentioned by Stillingfleetf and others, of his finding 
out the principles of harmony by accidentally hearing the mu¬ 
sic produced by four hammers in a blacksmith’s shopbut to 
liis discovery of musical ratios in the invention of the Harmo- 
nical Cariqn, or Monochord. Jf we consider the air as the ve¬ 
hicle of sound,—the agitation in the parts, of a sonorous body 
will cause a motion or undulation in the particles of air whicn 
are in immediate contact with it. These undulations spread¬ 
ing* as it were, in concentric circles, round the body in every 
direction, strike upon the ear, and produce the sensation *of 
sound. This explanation of the maimer in which sound is ge¬ 
nerated, is best illustrated by observing what takes place in an- 
ptlier fluid, when its particles are put in motion. When a 
stone is dropped into a pool of water, every one has observed 
the peculiar motion which it communicates:—the surface is 
thrown into waves, which form in concentric circles, rapidly 
succeeding one another round the point of percussion; these 
circles spread in every direction, becoming, as they extend, 
fainter and more faint, till at lust they are no longer distin¬ 
guishable from the smooth surface on which they are encroach- 

* Some fight has been thrown upon the Instruments of the An¬ 
cients, by the discovery of an old musical instrument? lyhich was dug 
up out of the ashes of Herculaneum -It is conjectured to be the 
Rachitis the Italians have formed their Trontboni upon itbut it^ir, 
said that no modern instrument, made after the same model, has been 
brought to ^qual it in 'tone and power:—the lower part is bronze, 
and the upper part and mouth-piece of solid gold, * It was presented 
by the King of Naples to his laje Majesty. 

f See his ‘ Principles and Power of Harmony, ’ p. $.—a work of 
greaf ingenuity and skill. 
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ing. If they strike against any obstacle in their course, such 
as a bank, they return, in a contrary direction, to the common 
centre: and when this part of the phenomehon occurs in the 
case of sound, it produces what is called au Echo . 

Pythagoras, viewing the matter thus, was of opinion, that 
the sound was grave or acute according to the number of pul¬ 
sations or coucentric circles formed in a given time,—that num¬ 
ber depending upon the rapidity of the vibrations, which again 
were regulated by the form and texture of the sonorous body. 
He next found, that taking two musical strings of equal thick¬ 
ness and tension, the longer produced the graver sound; anti 
that, when the lengths were as two to one, the note given out 
by the long string was an octave below that produced by the 
ether. This led him to suppose, that the one string vibrated 
twice, while the other vibrated once; and hence, that, in gene¬ 
ral, the number of vibrations was inversely as the lengths of the 
strings. Upon this principle he constructed his Monochord— 
which is simply a string divided according to the proportions 
which belong to the different intervals,—as l, which produces 
the octave; gds for the fifth ; f ths for the fourth ; and so on. * 
—It is not known by what farther reasonings or experiments the 
philosopher was led to these conclusions; but they certainly were 
not established tin mathematical principles, till GnJihuo demon¬ 
strated their truth, by com paring the vibrations of a musical string 
with the oscillations of a Pendulum through very small arcs, f 
A musical string being fixed at both ends, is, as it were, a dou¬ 
ble pendulum. Now, in a pendulum, the time of vibration is 
as the square root of the length. Hence we must diminish the 
pendulum in the ratio of 1:4, if we wish to double the number 
of its oscillations: But as a musical string acts like two pendu¬ 
lums, each half the length of the whole string, it is only neces¬ 
sary to diminish it in tne ratio of 1: 2, in order to make it vi¬ 
brate twice as fast. The analogy between a musical string and 
a pendulum; explains also a thing which puzzled the ancients 
very much to account for—that, however loud or faint the sound 
may be, it is always at the same pitch; .the reason is, that what¬ 
ever be the length of the arc, the vibrations of the same string 
or pendulum are isochronous; and therefore, as the sound dies 
away, the arc!!of vibration become less; anti, consequently, the 
vibratory motion becomes slower, and the pulsations upon the 

* For an account of the Divisions* of the Monochord,' and the Tem¬ 
perament of the Scale, we refer our readers to a paper on the subject 
by Cavallo, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1788. 

+ See Phil. Trans. 1714. 
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ear are less distinctly heard. When two strings, whose lengths . 
are as 1: 2, vibrate together, it is obvious, that as the one vi¬ 
brates twice while the other vibrates once, they will be together 
at the beginning of every alternate vibration, and their sounds 
will then accord: When the strings are in this proportion, their 
coincidences are more frequent tffan when their lengths are 
in any other ratio; and hence it is that the octave is the most 
perfect concord* If their lengths are as 2 : 3, which is the ra¬ 
tio of the fifth* every third vibration of the one coincides with 
every second of the other—the coincidences are not so fre¬ 
quent as in the octaves—and therefore the concord is not so 
perfect. If their lengths arc such, that they never begin to de¬ 
scribe the arcs of vibration together, but perpetually cross each 
other in their oscillations, then their sounds are jarring and un- 
consentaneous; and thus produce a discord. —After this lotig 
digression upon the Theory of Sounds, wc return to the History 
of Music. 

The rites and ceremonies of the Christian church originated 
in the East, where Christianity was first established ; and, from 
this period, our information on the progress of Music becomes 
more certain. The first regular choir for singing hymns and 
the service of the Church, was established at Antioch, in the 
time of Constantine. X At this place, an order of Monks was 
founded, who were obliged by*their rules to keep up a conti¬ 
nual chanting—a sort of'perpetual fire of Psalmody, § which 
the Monkish writers call Laus Perennis. These ceremoniesgave 
rise to a mode of singing which was afterwards established /at 
Milan, and known by the name of the Ambrosian Chanty after 
JSt Ambrose, who brought it from Antioch ; and this method of 
chanting the Psalms continued with little alteration for upwards 
of two centuries, when it was reformed by another father of the 
Church and of its music, St Gregory—in the year 600., He 
introduced a very considerable innovation, by ipci^easing the 
four modes which were derived from, the Greek mufeic, ana call¬ 
ed Authentic , by the addition of four others which he called 
Plagal —(a !r>.*y«s, obliquus, collateral or adjunct.) |j He ba- 

■ _ — -- * _ *-— <; 

• X Euseb. Lib. II. c. 17. 

$ Psalmody Island, in the Diocese of Nismee, is so named from a f 
monastery founded there, with similar observances, by a Syrian monk, 
from Antiojub^towards the close of the fourth century. 

jj The Aimcntic mode is that part of the scalo, contained between 
the Tonic and the Dominant; and the Plagal is the part below, ber 
tween the Tonic and the Subdominant. In a strict Pogue, the ev 
treme notes of the Authentic areanswered respectively by the ex¬ 
treme notes of the Plagal—or vice versd. 
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nished tlie Canto Figi/rato, or chants composed of notes of two 
kinds, viz. one note double the length of the otherthese had 
been borrowed from the Greeks, whose notes, regulated by the 
syllables of their verse, were only of those two sorts. Gregory 
thought this a heathenish practice, aud quite an abomination; 
and permitted notes, of one length only, to be used;—and hence 
the name of Canto Ferrno , which was given to the chant intro¬ 
duced by him, from its grave and measured character. 

It has been thought surprising that so few traces should be 
found, in the Canto Ferrno, of the music of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, which has been so extravagantly praised by all 
writers upon the subject: Rut we must recollect, that the per¬ 
secution which the first proselytes to Christianity suffered at 
the hands of the Romans, compelled them to meet secretly and 
by night—and to celebrate their rites in caves and hiding- 
places. Even the princes who at first gave the sanction of 
their protection to the new religion, stood too much in awe of 
•the extensive power of the Roman empire, to set themselves 
openly against it/ by countenancing a religion which it thought 
proper to oppose. Resides this, another cause operated to the 
exclusion of the Greek and Roman music. From the invete¬ 
rate horror with which the first Fathers of the Church regarded 
the dissolute manners and idolatrous rites of the Pagans, they 
Strictly forbade the adoption of any ceremonies connected, how¬ 
ever remotely, with Paganism ; and hence it was that they ex¬ 
cluded, not only all imitations of the secular music, but also of 
th*at which, being used in the Pagan temples of worship, might 
have afforded better models on which to graft the chant of their 
own Church. The melody of the Canto Ferrno was of the most 
simple kind. The uniform length of their notes, which, whe¬ 
ther they are of the square or lozenge shape, always denote in¬ 
tervals of the same duration, prevented the variety of expression 
in the music, which the sense of the words frequently demand¬ 
ed : No accidental was allowed, excepting R flat, consequently 
there was a very great poverty in their modulation; * and their 
cadences were only such as were made by the flat seventh rising 
a whole tone! before the final close. To this monotony in the 
Canto Ferrno, owing to the ridiculous restrictions imposed up? 
on it by Gregory, We must attribute the long infancy and child- 

* The only major keys in the Canto Fermo, werefjj and its do-, 
ininant and subdominant; and the only minor keys were A, and its 
dominant and subdominant:—and of those six, four are deficient in 
their scale—-as, by the exclusion of accidents, there is no sensible note, 
pr seventh, to 0, A, D, or E. . 
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ltocfd of music; and indeed it was not till the establishment of 
the Stage, requiring a music of its own, that the science was 
emancipated from the confinement of the cloister. At this pe¬ 
riod music was established in England. Austin, the monk, 
whom Gregory sent from Rome to convert the Saxons, is said 
to have been their first instructor in the mysteries of Ecclesias¬ 
tical music. In 663, singers were sent into Kent by Pope Vita- 
lian; and in 680, Pope Agatho despatched no less a person 
than the Precentor of St Peter's, to teach the monks of Were- 
xnemth, and to establish singing schools in the kingdom of 
Northumberland. About this time, also, organs began to be 
very generally used in Italy and Germany, anil also in the Eng¬ 
lish convents; and we approhend that it was very much owing 
tcxthe introduction of this instrument, that the scientific part of 
music began now to be cultivated. 

Guido Aretinus, a Benedictine monk, who lived about the 
year 1020, is the reputed inventor of Counterpoint, lie abid¬ 
ed some notes to tne scale; and to these sounds he gave the. 
names Ut, Ret Mi, Fa, {Sol, La; because these wove the first 
syllables of each hemistich, in a hymn to St John the Baptist, 
which, in the music, happened to form a series of six notes re¬ 
gularly ascending, f The note which he added below, was ex¬ 
pressed by Gamma, according to the Greek notation; and 
hence the scale wa% called a Gamut. 

Franco, of Cologne, who lived also in the eleventh century, 
was the next person after Guido, who benefited music by his 
discoveries:—He invented the Time-table ,* and gave hints which 
afterwards led to the introduction of Bars : He also invented the 
dot, which, placed after a note, increases its duration by one- 
half; and this was perhaps the greatest improvement which he 
introduced. Till this period, the only notes known, were tike 
Maxima, or Large—the Long—the Breve—and the Semi¬ 
breve; when Walter Odington, a Monk of Evesham, who 
flourished in the reign of Henry die Third, had the boldness 
to add another note—the Minim . He wrote a very elaborate 


f Tike verse which gave rise to these whimsical nanjes, is— 

* Ut queant laxis ifcsonare fibris 

Min gestorum Famuli tuortim 
(Solve poluti Labii reaturn 

. Sencti Johanms.— ' 

The Italians have substituted Da, instead of, Ut, as being mere 
jpnen for the voice ; and about 150 years ago, the French added the 
l|llable Si, to express the seventh of the key-and thus the scale 
aaeftains to to day. ‘ ' 
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treatise on the art of Composition, in which he treats ofjfarid 
counterpoint at greater length than any of his predecessors. 
In the same tract, he gives very admirable instructions for 
making Organ pipes, and excellent receipts for casting Bells. t 
About this time, also, appeared the treatises of Marchetto, and 
of John de Muris (who is said by some to have been an Eng* 
li slim an), in which the use of Discords is recommended, as ex* 
cellent to correct the cloying which attends a harmony of con¬ 
cords only. Explanations of the Resolution of Discords are also 
given. 

The progress which had now been made in the scientific part, 
tended very much to advance and embellish the practical parts 
of music. A species of composition called Motets, of a livelier 
nature than the sombre and monotonous Canto Eermo, was in¬ 
vented ; and attempts were made to introduce it into the service 
pf the Church. But the rigid zeal of the holy fathers manfully 
opposed an innovation which savoured so much of secular pro- 
. f&nity. They had beheld, with very jealous ej-cs, the addition 
of the semibreve and minim; hut when motets were suggested, 
they could no longer contain their indignation. They petition¬ 
ed Pope John'XXII. that he would adopt some measures to 
check the spirit of libertinism which was so dangerously mani¬ 
festing itself; and, in compliance with their urgent entreaty, 
his Holiness-issued a decree, in which he severely animadverts 
upon the abuses which had crept into tlie Sacred Music of the 
Church ; and setting forth, that some profane persons had been 
daring enough to introduce wanton modulations, and to butcher 
the melody by iydecorous divisions; * and that others, with no 
less hardihood, had been so captivated by these vagaries, and by 
the new notes and novel measures of the disciples of the modern 
school, that they liked better to have their ears tickled with the 
semibreves and minims, and such frivolous inventions, than to 
hear the orthodox and established ecclesiastical chant:—he strict¬ 
ly forbids the-use of such innovations, under the penalty of his 
apostolical malediction. With the same praiseworthy detesta¬ 
tion of improvement, Odo, archbishop of lthcims, admonished 
the nuns uf|the monastery of Villars, to avoid such indecent 


t See a biographical account of this learned monk, in Moreri. 

* In the original Bull, the words are ‘ Melodias hoquetis intense- 
pant. * His Holiness alludes, We presume, to the Neumee , or Bars, 
which were used about this time, and were first employed in church 
music, as breaks or pauses, to allow the singers to take breath: mid 
for this interruption in the monotonous drawl of the chant, the per¬ 
formers were censured as kiauping in their song. 
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.jrrmsic, which* was no better than a scurrilous and jocose song? 
and quite unfit to 113ake a part of the devotional exercises of so 
pious a sisterhood. 

We cannot therefore wonder that the progress which music 
made was so slow, when the churchmen, who were then the 
principal cultivators of that or any other art, were restricted by 
the arbitrary bigotry, and timorous scruples of their superiors.— 
But the time was now at hand, when the various causes, which 
had been gradually effecting a change in the languages of the 
South of Europe, began in like manner to produce a revolution 
in its music. The improvements in the languages of the South, 
which, sineeihe destruction of flip Homan Empire, which occa¬ 
sioned an incorporation of the Latin with the corrupt dialects of 
the Northern invaders, had such important effects on the poetry 
and music of those countries, that they deserve some attention. 

Some time before the birth of the Italian language, there hgd 
been established *in Gaul, the Romanesque or Romance, so 
called from having had its basis in the Roman tongue. After 
the southern provinces were subdued by the Visigoths and Bur¬ 
gundians, and the northern by the Franks and Normans, there 
was not in that country any further irruption from the North— 
while Italy continued, for some ages after, a prey to invaders 
from all countries,—Germans,Hungarians, Saracens;—and thus, 
while each district retained its own peculiar dialect, no general 
language could bo consolidated,—and hence it was behind Gaul 
in the formation of its language. The poetry and music of 
Provence were the boast ami model of all Europe for severkl 
centuries alter the time of Charlemagne. But this supremacy 
eurvived only till about the time of the crusades, when the 
Italian poetry and literature having acquired a strength which 
made it known to the rest of Europe,’ superseded that of the 
Troubado^s,—which continued, for a short period longer, to 
linger in Catalonia and Arragon, and then expired for ever. 
It had, however, wrought an important change in the charac¬ 
ter of the music of that period; and its effects on this were 
of a more lasting nature than on the poetry—as, being trans¬ 
mitted by the minstrels who came into the north 0$ Europe, the 
improvements were pursued in the music of the fabulous songs 
and romances, which succeed.ed the Provencal, in the northern 
provinces of prance. / 

41 though %he French were ip the habit of writing their lan¬ 
guage earlier than the Italians, they were much longer in bring¬ 
ing it to perfection. In Italy, the use of the Latin was preserv¬ 
ed in the courts of law, and very generally in polite conversa¬ 
tion, but universally in composition, such as sermons, discoursed 
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and familiar letters, down to a very late period.' The Italian 
was not used in poetry till the twelfth century. Indeed it must 
have been late in that century; for Dante, who flourished to¬ 
wards the end of the thirteenth, declares that the language was 
not 150 years old. Their first attempts in verse were short 
pieces of Lyrical Poetry, whose origin may be satisfactorily 
traced to the poetry of Provence; the Kings of Sicily succeed¬ 
ed the Spaniards in the sovereignty of Provence; and from the 
intercourse thus formed with the Troubadours, arose the poetry 
which the Italian language imbibed during its progress at the 
courts of the Sicilian monarchy and which was afterwards trans¬ 
mitted into Tuscany, and other parts of Italy. Before the 
usurpation of Tuscany by the family of Medici, the form of 
government at Florence had been Democratic. The numer¬ 
ous opportunities thus afforded to the citizens of speaking in 
public, and the consequent encouragement given to popular 
oratory, and to a free communication of opiuion, may account 
* for the care bestowed upon the language of that particular pro¬ 
vince, and the polish it so early received. 

Little is known of the secular music of Italy, at this early 
period. A few specimens of the Can~oni, or songs of the Tus¬ 
can Giocolari , have been preserved in the Florentine collections 
of MSS., and also of the Madriali , *—alia Madrc ,—hymns to 
the Virgin :• We are told also that the populace went about the 
‘streets singing the verses of Dante, so delighted were they with 
genuine poetry, the first they had ever heard. But the charac¬ 
ter of their music was not yet established; and although, in the 
time of Petrarch, poetry had acquired nearly its highest perfec¬ 
tion, the progress of music had by no means been correspond¬ 
ing. Indeed, in its advance towards perfection, music appear* 

< to differ from all the fine arts. In painting, in poetry, in 
sculpture, there has been but one step from childhood to ma¬ 
turity—from invention to- perfection;—from the roughness of 
the unhewn block to the high finish and masterly polish of the 
statue. Take away Milton, and we find all the grcatesL ge¬ 
niuses, born in the infancy, and still alive in the maturity of 
their respective arts:—Since the days of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dante—of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
their gigantic contemporaries, there have been no such constella¬ 
tions of unrivalled genius. Men of high fame have indeed ap¬ 
peared in after-times; but it has been only at intervals—and they 
have come sparingly. Milton, Tasso, Guido, Rembrandt, arc 

* Whence our Madrigals, which certainly do not abound with re¬ 
ligious sentiments. 
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great names; but yet, even with all the advantages of their pre¬ 
decessors’ experience, they fall short of those ‘ great forefathers 
of mighty proof. * In music, on the other hand, particularly 
instrumental, there is just so much science mixed with the art, 
fcs td place it beyond the power of individual genius to bring to 
perfection; Its march must in a certain degree be progressive, 
—it must pass through youth and manhood—and in its scienti¬ 
fic character there are no limits to its perfection. Once car¬ 
ried beyond its rudest state, it may receive a sudden advance¬ 
ment from the genius of a Corelli; but it is capable of still fur¬ 
ther progress from the invention of a Haydn, and may be car¬ 
ried yet nearer to perfection by the originality of a Beethoven. 
Hence it is, that, though Italy and other countries abound in 
Composers and theorists, we find rto one, till as late as the 17th 
century, whose genius was sufficient to stamp music with a new 
character. Zarlino, in the sixteenth, was a composer and* a 
theorist of great authority; but he went very little out of the 
beaten path* Palestrina, who lived somewhat later, did more 
for the art, and was esteemed an excellent musician, as- the re¬ 
gister of his burial sufficiently attests—* In St Peter’s Church, 
near the altar of St Simon and St Jude, was interred, in con¬ 
sequence of his extraordinary abilities, Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
the great musical composer, and Maestro di Capella, in this 
church. His funeral was attended by all the musicians of 
Rome* and “ Libera me Domine, ” as composed by himself} 
in five parts, was sung by three choirs. * * Early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, music began to relax a little in its character} 
and occasionally little conceits and tapriccios were introduced; 
Thus Merula composed a piece of music to the words * Quis 
Vel Quij nominativo Qui, QufC, Quod,’ &c. in whioh the 
stammering and hesitation of tRe boys, and the corrections in¬ 
flicted by the master, are imitated in a Very ludicrous manner; 
But we pass over all other composers of this period, and come 
at once to the first very remarkable era in instrumental music/ 
—the time of Arcangelo Corelli. 

This great man, whose works and whose practical skill, gave 
a reputation to Instrumental' music, which it had hever before 
enjoyed,—was born at Fusignano, in 1653. He was not form¬ 
ed to astonish the world by any display of very early talents; 
he wgs scarcely known before the publication of his first Tviefoe 
Sonatas, at Rome, in 1693: Nor was it till some years after¬ 
wards, that he acquired the name of a great performer.-—He 
a singularly modest and retiring nature, and was with 
jjlpcuky prevailed upon to take the principal violin, and the 
imiiouF task of leading the band, at Rome. The work, by 

7 
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Which he obtained the greatest reputation, was his solos for die 
violin, published in 1700. Before Corelli appeared, instrumen¬ 
tal music could boast of little beauty, either of melody or expres¬ 
sion. Until the establishment of the Opera, indeed, it received 
little assistance ii'om any source except the music of the Church— 
tlie sober and monotonous character of which, was not likely to 
infuse much variety into that of the secular music. The change 
which it underwent through the genius and originality of Co¬ 
relli, was therefore great. Me Introduced the Concerto , and 
was the first who organized a regular band of performers, to 
which he paid such minute attention, that Alessandro Scarlatti, 
whose admirable cantatas have furnished ideas to a vast many 
of his successors, then a young man, declared, that if any tiling 
could add to the merit of Corelli’s compositions, it was the ex¬ 
cellent management and wonderful accuracy of h.is baud. The 
{Striking feature of Corelli's music, is its simplicity aud tender¬ 
ness. There {s no bombast or pedantry—nothing that is far¬ 
fetched or incomprehensible! and, above all, it possesses the 
greatest jof all possible merits—that of being wholly original. 
At the same time, there is a certain sameness, a mannerism ,, 
which rather betrays a want of resource. He appears to have 
carefully avoided copying from any of liis predecessors,—and 
thus loses in variety, what he gains in originality. His example 
brought instrumental performers, particularly on the violin, into 
great vogue everywhere; and the advancement of this practical 
branch of the art, had, we apprehend, a considerable influence 
Upon the music of the Theatre, which soon after became of so 
much importance. 

Of those who followed the steps of Corelli, we can only af¬ 
ford a slight notice of Tartini, whose work upon Tempera¬ 
ment, written about the middle of the last century, although 
founded upon wrong mathematical principles, is nevertheless 
very ingenious and, original. He is a voluminous composer-*— 
his concertos alone exceeding 200 in number. He was esteem¬ 
ed the greatest master of his instrument of his day—except per¬ 
haps his contemporary, Veracini—a man as remarkable for his 
conceit and sglf-sidHciency, as Tartini was for modesty and ti¬ 
midity* * * 


• Veracini being at Lucca during La Festa della Croce, entered 
bis name for a solo concerto, according to custom. When the day 
arrived, he went to the place of performance, which was one of the 
great churches, with the intention of taking the place of first violin. 
He found it, however, preoccupied by Laurenti, (he usual leader of 
the baud. In great fod\gflati»a at being refused the lead, he turned 
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The first attempt that was made to represent a drama, con¬ 
sisting wholly of music, was at Florence, about the end of the 
sixteenth century. The drama was Dafue, written by Rinuc- 
cini, set to music by Caceini and Peri, and performed at the 
house of Signor Corsi, a great patron of the arts, in the year 
1 .>97; and from this time we may date the invention of Recita¬ 
tive. The first opera that was publicly exhibited, was the Eu- 
rldicc, also at Florence, in 1000,—written and set by the three 
above-mentioned persons. In this century, the opera appears 
to have made no great progress—at least none written about 
that time have retained any great celebrity. The most magni¬ 
ficent representation, during the seventeenth century, was that 
of the opera of Berenice, set by Fresclii, and performed at 
Padua in the year 1680 with a splendour of decoration, which 
excels even the gaudy pageant of our modern theatres. One 
chorus alone, consisted of one' hundred virgins, one hundred 
soldiers, one hundred cuirassiers, forty cornets on horsdback, 
six trumpeters ditto, six drummers, six ensigns, six sackbuts, 
six flutes, si» octave, flutes, six harpers, six cymbalists, twelve 
huntsmen, twelve grooms, eighteen coachmen, six pages, two 
lions, and two elephants ! We have no mummery now-a-days 
which can at all compare with this.—There were then no fewer 
than seven theatres for the perfoimance of operas, in Venice 
alone. The most celebrated composers in Italy, .of this period, 
were Luighi, Cc.sti, and Stradella—although the principal works 
of the hitter, consist of cantatas, madrigals, &c. rather than 
of operas or oratorios. A story is told of Stradella’s music, 
which our rentiers may believe or not as they please;—we re¬ 
late it as wc have received it. Stradella having seduced the 
wife of a noble Venetian, fled from Venice with the lady, to 
escape the vengeance of the enraged husband, who,, having 
heard that they had taken up their abode at Rome, despatch¬ 
ed two ruflians thither to assassinate Stradella. The bravos 
hearing, soon after their arrival, that he was to conduct one of 

his back upon the performers and would not play a single note, till 
being called upon for his concerto, he requested permission to play 
a solo, accompanied only by a single violinccllo. His. performance 
was so exquisite, as to draw bursts of applause from the audience/ 
,He was interrupted by c vivas, and other tokens of approbation, a 
thing never before heard within the walls of si church. Veracini was 
delighted;—and whenever he was about to make a close, he' turned 
round to Laurenti, saying iff the fulhess of his satisfaction, ‘ Cost 
si stkona per fare il primo violino, Mmer Laurenti! * Veracini had 
famous violins, one of which, he called St Peter^ and the o- 
'Wtisr St Paul. 5 
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and, how confect soever the harmony of the parts may be,it 
must still .be dependent upon the melody for variety of express 
sioii. In vain Will the composer try to compensate the mono¬ 
tony of the melody, by the richness of his accompaniments—* 
the learning of the composition—die difficulty of the execution 
—the multitude and fulness of the parts—the frequency of his 
modulations; all these will avail him nothing if the melody is 
deficient* What his composition Wants in music will only be 
made Up in noise. 

' As vocal musffi existed long before instrumental, it must have 
owed its origin to the different v^iys of expressing sense by 
sounds. This is exemplified in the music tor the Greeks; the 
rvthm of which is simply the measure formed by the variety 
or-combinations of long wild short syllables, which their lan¬ 
guage was peculiarly qualified to afford; and the more flowing 
and poetical those combinations, the more pleasing and melo¬ 
dious would lfaflSp adapted to them. If the prosody of 

a language is bad—if if is irregular and without exactness—if 
the long and short syllables bear'proportion one to another in 
the verse;—it wifi be difficult* or almost impossible, to form in 
it combinations which shall have agreeable effects Upon the ear, 
or , to dispose its sounds so as to produce what is called rythm, 
or poetry t—and the case is the same as to those qualities of 
sound which constitute its melody or music. 

Now’ all these circurrfatances unite in giving charms to Ita¬ 
lian music. Its simple and pure melody—its exquisite modu¬ 
lations—its correct and appropriate accompaniments—all tend 
to excite feelings which no other music "is capable of produc¬ 
ing. We have already noticed the excellent effects produced 
in the vocal music of Italy, by the style of die accompani¬ 
ments ; And it is this simplicity—this unity which is preserv¬ 
ed, and which ir ten thousand times more essential in Music 
than unity of addon is in Tragedy—that distinguishes the mu¬ 
sic of Italy frora ihat of France. In the latter, the naked¬ 
ness of the?mdlody is hid as much as possible, by the fulness 
of the other jmrts;r : tNe poverty of the one is concealed under 
the ether—ana the attention is distracted from 
incipal object, by noises which are quite 
“ But in Italy, by a skilful disposi¬ 
ng unitestffgive eneigy to the sob- 
)reasidn!—by making tne accompany 
and design, it embemsbes andgivea 
' or obscuring it. 'Their accomj&s* 
mellow dm sounds'of the mefcwy* 
Bbfl ' 
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ancl at the same time assist the memory in retaining the ideas 
impressed by the melody:—they render the music sufficiently 
powerful and sjveet, without making it appear overloaded or 
cloying.* This method of accompaniment, in general, is imprac¬ 
ticable in French music;—chiefly because of the very different 
character which marks their vocal and instrumental music. 
The vagueness, and want of expression too, in their measure, 
prevents any combination of parts which may produce effects 
in concert; so that their accompaniments, instead of blend - % 
ing with the melody, take off' the attention by being at vari¬ 
ance with it, and weaken tjjie effect of the vocal part, which 
is in fact the source of all the beauties of the accompaniment. 
The following anecdote, related by Rousseau, particularly ap¬ 
plies to these remarks— 4 J’ai vu, ’ says he, ‘ d Venise un At- 

* nicnien, homme d’esprit, qui ft’avoit jamais entendu de mu- 

* sique; et dovant lequel on executa*d»ns un meme concert un 

* monologue Francois, qui commence par ce 

“ Temple sficrfi, sejour tranquille;” 

4 Et un (dr dc Galuppi, qui commence par celui-ci— 

“ Voi che languite senza speranza; ” 

{ L’un et l’autrc furent chantes viediocremcnl pour le Francois, 

4 et mal pour 1’Italien, par un liomme accoutumo seulement a 

* la musiqne Frunqoise, ct alors tres-enthousiastique de cclle de 
‘ M. Rameau. Je remarquai dans l’Armenien durant tout \& 

4 chant Francois, plusde surprise que tie plaisir: mais tout le 
‘ monde obseyva des les premieres mesures de l’air Italien, que 
4 son visage ct ses yeux s’adoucissoient: il 6toit enchantc,—il 
4 pretoit son ame aux impressions de la musique;—et quoiqu’il 
4 entendit pen de la langue, les simple sons lui causoient un Va- 
4 vissement sensible. I>es ce moment on lie put plus lui faire 
4 ecouter aucun air Francois. ’ 

In fact, the French music has very little that is agreeable in 
itself:—rit owes any merit it may possess to arbitrary ornaments 
or, conventional beauties, which, alter all, have charms only for 
those wlu, nave been accustomed all their lives to hear them, and 
no other: and hence it is, that their music is scarcely to be en¬ 
dured, even by themselves, when executed by moderate per¬ 
formers ; and it requires the exertions of their first-rate musi¬ 
cians to make it tolerable to tire cars of foreigners. Italian mu¬ 
sic, on the contrary, is always delightful, even under the dis¬ 
advantages of a moderate voice mid a lpoderate tnstefor the 
beauties are in the melody, and not in the skill of the singer- 
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we have just cited, 4 avec lour fiei te accoutumoe, et les Italicn* 
4 ne peuvent executor la notrc; Done , notre. musique vaul mieux 
* que la leur; IJs ne voient pas, qu’ils devoient tirer line eonse- 
4 quence toute contraire, et (lire. Done , les It aliens ont une me- 
4 Iodic , et nous rHen avons point* * * 

From this digression, which has been longer than we antici¬ 
pated, we return to our musicians of the latter end of the last 


century. Wc shall say a tew words as to the music of our own 
country, before entering upon that of Germany. 

Among musical countries, England makes, wc fear, but a 
sorry figure;—so small is the number of her indigenous com¬ 
posers, compared with the hosts frqpm Italy or Germany, that 
she can scarcely boast of having a music of her own. She may 
exult in the Metrical Psalmodies of Thomas Sternliold and John 
J-iopkins,—or in such divine compositions of 4 Maister William 
Bird, ’ and 4 Maister Giles Farnabie, ’ or the 4 Cat man*s IVhis- 


He , * * and 4 ,fhon ru m frit s me now, * which arc preserved in that 
•«q;e and curiou^Poilection, called Queen Elizabeth's Virginal 
Hook,—pr she may glory in the laboured pieces of that rare pro¬ 
fessor, * Maister John Bull, Doctor of Musicke, ’ whose compo¬ 
sitions arc so difficult of execution, that they were impractica¬ 
ble even to the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, although a 
first-rate performer upon the virginals,—and, after all, the mu¬ 
sic may not he one whit better than what Thomas Mace quaint¬ 
ly designates as 4 whining, yelling , taking , screeking , short-square - 
even ay res. * But a species of dramatic composition was now 
getting into favour in England, which was the means of bring¬ 
ing music into fashion, and calling forth the powers of the few 
original and good composers this island has to boast of. Dur¬ 
ing the reigns of James, and Charles the I., a favourite amuse¬ 
ment at court, and also at the houses of the nobility, was the 
representation of short musical interludes, called Masques. 
These were performed with the most splendid decorations, and 
the parts usually acted by the nobles themselves. Henrietta, 
Charles’s Queen, was particularly partial to these (entertain¬ 
ments, and frequently took the principal character herself 
Ben Jonson \yas in general the writer of these Masques; and 
Harry Lawes,*who is more likely tp be immortalized by Milton’s 
fckwmet tlian his own airs, was the composer of the music. In 


* We have had the pleasure to hear the * Carman’s Whistle. ’ It 
is composed by Bird, and was the favourite tune of Queen Elizabeth. 
It has more air than the other execrable compositions in her Majes¬ 
ty’s Virginal Book; and more resembles a French Quadrille, than 
any modern tune we can compare it to. 
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1634>, the Mask of Cornus, which was set by him, was acted 
at Ludlow Castle. The compositions of Lawes, particular¬ 
ly the songs in Comus, are highly spoken of by the writers of 
that period as * excellent melodies and delightful to hear.* 
Perhaps we have degenerated from the good old times ; but any 
music of Lawes which wc have ever heard, seemed to have as 
little air or melody, as the tunes played by pokers and tongs to 
makebees hive. But there is one composer who lived‘soon after 
this time, and was in his prime in the beginning of Charles II.*s 
reign,—whose music has never, in our opinion, been equalled 
by that of any Englishman before or since—we allude to Mat¬ 
thew Locke. Every one vftio has heard his songs in Macbeth, 
or in the Tempest, must have felt their wild beauty and origina¬ 
lity i—it is unaccountable that he has had so few imitators; 
-—perhaps his works were nqt fully appreciated by musical 
persons of his own time;—for there is no taste so variable as 
that for music. What delights us jnay.perhaps b*c ex¬ 
ecrable to the ears of the connoscenti of SlOgdl^but still we can¬ 
not but think it a proof of the superior excellence of. Locke’s 
composition, that it is almost the only genuine English music 
which is now-a-days thought worth listening to. Purcell and 
Arne have, undoubtedly, produced very beautiful music—par¬ 
ticularly that in Comus, which Arne re-set in 1738—the melo* 
dies of Lawes being, by that time, discovered to be intolerable j 
but, generally speaking, they, as well as Arnold, copied frorq 
the Italian school; so that their compositions have-not that ori¬ 
ginality and raciness which characterize those of Locke. 

The long residence of Handel in England, was perhaps the 
most conducive to correcting and forming the musical taste of 
that country, pis operas were the first that had been eminently 
successful; and tended, more than any thing else, to introduce 
a taste for that species of composition, which afterwards led to 
the establishment of the Italian Opera in London. This grow¬ 
ing affection for music of foreign growth, was much ridiculed 
and abused[ by the periodical writers of that day)—-particularly 
in the Spectator, where Addison laughs at the absurd custom 
of introducing Italian actors Into the opera, w$io sung their 
parts in their own language; while the inferior characters, 
which were filled by Englishmen, performed theirs in their na? 
Jve tongpe, * pandel showed his surprising genius for music 

1 ®* A ludicrous description of the decorations and mg? 
iphinerjf ^ped then, for the first time, in the Opera, guch as introdu¬ 
cing singling birds, real cascades, Ac. is given in No. 5. But in all 
hi& hostpity to the Italian Opera, we must take into account^ that 
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■at a very early age ; and, like all other wonderful children, 
there are of course many anecdotes of his precocity. He re¬ 
ceived his first instructions from the organist at Halle, his na¬ 
tive city, and finished his musical education at Hamburg— 
•forming himself upon the best Italian and German models. He 
was only fourteen when he played the second harpsichord at 
the Hamburg opera; and the same year he produced an opera, 
which had a run of thirty successive nights. After passing u 
few years in Italy, he returned to Germany, and settled at Ha¬ 
nover, where he was much encouraged by the Elector. The 
connexion between the Courts of England and Hanover, tempt¬ 
ed him, in 1710, to accept an invitation from some amateurs in 
London, who had known him at Hanover. His first visit was 
only for a year ; but he got leajp from the Elector to repeat it, 
shortly after his, return. The tempting offers made him in Lon¬ 
don induced him to settle there* in spite of his engagement to 
the Elector—^who cho scjto resent this neglect when he became 
JKjng of EnglmH?^ jffandel however contrived, by a little arti¬ 
fice, to get again into favour.—A Royal party of pleasure up¬ 
on the Thames had been announced, and directions given at 
Court to have a barge of musicians in attendance. Handel 
got notice of this and composed for the occasion those cele¬ 
brated pieces, which, from the circumstance, have been call¬ 
ed his Water- Music. He conducted the performance himself; 
•disguised, so as not to be detected. The King, who really hail 
,.j*, German ear for music, was very much delighted, and begged 
to know who die composer was. A German baron, who was a 
friend to Handel, and in the secret, told him that it was written 
by a countryman end faithful servant of his Majesty;‘but who, 
fearing be had incurred the displeasure of so gracious a patron, 
dared not, in a more open manner, contribute to the amusement 
4 >f his sovereign. Upon which the King declared, that if Han¬ 
del was the culprit, he had his entire forgiveness; and, more¬ 
over, substantiated his gracious pardon by the donatiou of 200/. 
a year. Handel’s chief excellence is in liis sacred music. Yet, 
of all his Oratorios, only a few have stood the lest of time. 
Even when they were first produced, several* were very unsuc¬ 
cessful; wad very often were performed to such empty houses, 
that the iking ( George if. ’), who was a constant at^ender, com¬ 
posed nearly the whole audience. Lord Chesterfield, one even¬ 
ing coming out of the theatre, was asked by a friend if the Ora- 

Addbondisliked music, and that his friend Steele was a patentee of 
one of die other theatres, .whose audiences were much thinned by 
the Opera, ■- • * 
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torio was over ? ‘ Oh ! no, ’ said he, 4 they are now singing 

* away; blit X thought it best to retire, lest I should disturb the 

* king in his privacies. ’ Handel would often joke upon the 
emptiness of the house, which he said ‘ would make de moosic 
sound Ull de potter. * During the latter years of his life, he wa$ 
aiflicted with blindness; but still continued to superintend the 
performances of his Oratorios. But it must have been a melan¬ 
choly sight to see him led to the organ, and afterwards, in front 
of the audience, to make his accustomed obeisance. It wasolv- 
served, that with many parts of his own music he was unusually 
agitated;—more particularly with that affecting air in Sampson, 

‘ Total eclipse^—no sun—no moon,-— * 
which so peculiarly applied to his own situation. lie died on 
Good Friday, 1759; and had, for many days before his death, 
expressed a wish to his physician, Dr Warren, that he might 
breathe his last on that day.' Twenty-live years after, being 
exactly a century from his birth, thafe^jeiidid pynsica) festival, 
which cominemoi ated his genius and menfory, took place^m 
Westminster, Abbey. It consisted of selections from his works, 
which were performed by a band of 563 instrumental, and 
5 14 vOcal performers. These were stationed at the west end 
of the broatl aisle; the Court, and the rest of the audience, 
to the amount of nearly four thousand persons, were accommo¬ 
dated al the cast end, and in galleries arranged along the body 
of the aisle. A striking proof of the great excellence of the 
performers is, that there never was more than one general re* 
bcarsal for each day’s performance;—this appears truly won¬ 
derful, when we recollect that vast numbers of the bantl, both 
vocal and instrumental, had never performed together before, 
many boing amateurs, who volunteered their services. The 
whole money received amounted to twelve thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds,—a prodigious sum, and showing, per¬ 
haps better than any thing else, the eagerness with which peo¬ 
ple from nil quarters flocked to this splendid exhibition of mu¬ 
sical talent, to do honour to the. memory of abilities so superior 
to .the common standard ©f human excellence. 

It remains only to consider the Music of Germany,—for the 
details of which, we must refer to the ‘ Lives of Haydn and Mo- 
jfart ’;—all that is connected with the music being contained in'* 
the history of the two great composers of that country. It was 
pur first intention to have entered into an analysis of the work 
in question; but we have already sufficiently tried the patience 
of; our readers, ami shall not exhaust it, by extending this ar¬ 
ticle any further. We can most satisfactorily turn them over to 
thsbook itself; which is a translation of Letters written frorg 
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Vienna by a Frenchman, who was in habits of intimacy witlt 
Haydn for some years before his death, and received, from 
his own mouth, most of the anecdotes with which his account of 
him is interspersed. The account of Mozart, is translated from 
the German of a person who had his information from very 
authentic sources. It is considerably shorter than the other, as 
it is confined to Mozart alone—while the author of the Letters 
has mixed up a large portion of extraneous matter in his life of 
Havdn. We can now aifbrd but a very brief notice of either. 

Ilawin was bom in 1732, of very humble parents, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his musical genius before he was twelve 
years of age. He composed several pieces before he was eigh¬ 
teen. He used to practise from sixteen to eighteen hours every 
day; and was in a state of extrejj^fpoverty till 1758, when he 
got’ an establishment in the Jp&mly of the Prince Estcrhnzv. 
After this, his life was very,uniform—the whole morning being 
spent in comftosin g, and jfie evening in performing and super¬ 
intending the pWwmm in the opera. The total number of 
his compositions amount to no less than 990. When he sat 
down to compose, he always dressed himself with the utmost 
care—had his hair nicely powdered, and put on his best suit. 
Frederick II. had given him a diamond ring, and Haydn de¬ 
clared, that if he happened to begin without it, he could not 
summon a single idea. He could write only on the finest pa¬ 
per; and was as particular in forming his notes, as if he had 
been engraving them on a copperplate. After all these minute 
preparations, he began by choosing the theme of his subject— 
and fixing into what keys he wished to modulate it;—and lie 
varied the action, as it were, of his subject, by imagining to 
himself the incidents of some little adventure or romance. 

Such singularities, however, seem to have been common a- 
mong composers. Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for 
composing, had his piano carried into a beautiful meadow, and, 
with a bottle of champagne on each side of him, transported his 
imagination to Elysium. Sarti, a man of gloomy imagination, 
preferred the funeral stillness of' a spacious room, dimly lighted 
by a single lamp. Cimaroza delighted in noise and mirth:— 
surrounded 6y a party of gay friends, he conceived his operas; 
and, as the ideas presented themselves, he seized and embodied 
them. In this Way he planned that beautiful comic opera, il 
Matrimonio Segreta. Paesiello composed his Barbiere de tte- 
viglia, and La Moiircar a, in bed:—and Sacchini declared, that 
he never had moments of inspiration, except his two favourite 
pats were sitting, one on each shoulder. 

., |n 1790, at ihe age of fifty-nine, Haydn left Eisenstadt. to 
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visit London. Salomon, a professor in that city, who gave 
twenty concerts in the year, had engaged to give him 501. for 
each concert. He remained only a year, but returned again in 
1794. He met with the most flattering reception in both these 
visits.. The University of Oxford sent him a Doctor’s diploma,— 
an honour they rarely conferred upon any one, and which was 
not obtained even by Handel himself. 

The Creation was finished in 1798; and, about two years af¬ 
ter, the Four Seasons was completed. This was the last work 
of magnitude that came from bis pen. His strength rapidly 
declined, and his faculties were almost wholly gone; but he sur¬ 
vived till 1809, and died, just after the French took possession 
of Vienna. K 

Mozart was born at Salzuurg in 1756, and is well known to 
have been a prodigy of early talent. When only three years 
old, his great amusement wa£ binding concords on the piano; 
and nothing could equal his deligh'&'^hen he had discovered an 
harmonious interval. At the age oFIbrn^S^fitther began to 
teach him little pieces of music, which he alvrays learnt to play 
in a very shbrt time; and, before he was six, he had invented 
several small pieces himself, and even attempted compositions 
of some extent and intricacy. 

The sensibility of his organs appears to have been excessive. 
The slightest false note or harsh tone was quite a torture to 
liim; and, in the early part of his childhood, he could not hear 
the sound of a trumpet without growing pale, and almost falling 
into convulsions. His father, tor many years, carried him and 
his sister about to different cities for llie purpose of exhibiting 
their talents. In 1764 they came to London, and played be¬ 
fore the King. Mozart also played the organ at the Chapel 
Royal; and with this the King was more pleased than with his 
performance on the harpsicord. During this visit he composed 
six sonatas, which he dedicated to the Queen. He was then 
only eight years old. A few years after this, he went to Milan; 
and, at that place, was performed in 1770 the opera of Milkri- 
flateSy composed by Mozart, at the age of fourteen, and;per¬ 
formed twenty nights in succession. From that time dll he was 
nineteen, he continued to be the musical wonder of Europe, as 
much from the astonishing extent of his abilities, a§ from the x 
extreme youtll of their possessor. \ 

, Entirety absorbed in music, this great man was a child in 
every other respect. His hands were so wedded to die. piano, 
that he could use them for nothing else: at table, his wife carved 
for him; and, in every thing relating to money, or tbe manage- 
pientof hMomesdc affairs* or even the choice and arrange- 
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mant of liis amusements, he was entirely under her guidance. 
His health was very delicate; and, during the latter part of his 
too short life, it declined rapidly. Like all weak-minded peo¬ 
ple, he was extremely apprehensive of death; and it was only 
by incessant application to his favourite study, that hg pre¬ 
vented his spirits sinking totally under the fears of approach¬ 
ing dissolution. At all other times, he laboured under a pro¬ 
found melancholy, which unquestionably tended to accelerate 
the period of his existence. In this melancholy state of spi¬ 
rits, he composed the Zauber Flote, the Clemenza di Tito, 
and his celebrated mass in 1) minor, commonly known by the 
name of his Requiem. The circumstances which attended the 
composition of the last of these work#, are so remarkable, from 
the effect they produced upon h^mind, that we shall detail 
them; and, with the account, dose the iilc of Mozart, mid this 
long article. , jr % 

One day when his spirj^l^vcre unusually oppressed, a stran¬ 
ger, of a tall, digHWtSrS^fearance, was introduced. IIis man¬ 
ners were grave and impressive. Hu told Mozart, that he came 
from a person who did not wish to be known, to request he 
would compose a solemn mass, as a requiem for the soul of a 
friend whom he had recently lost, and whose memory he v/us 
desirous of commemorating by this solemn service. Mozart 
undertook the task; and engaged to have it completed in :i 
month. The stranger begged to know w hat pi ice he set upon 
bis work, and immediately paid him a hundred ducats, and de¬ 
parted. The mystery of this visit seemed to have a very strong 
effect upon the mind of the musician. He brooded over it for 
some time; and then suddenly calling for writing materials, be¬ 
gan to compose with extraordinary ardour. This application, 
however, was more than his strength could support; it brought 
on fainting fits; and his increasing illness obliged him to sus¬ 
pend his work. ‘ 1 am wridaftg^this Requiem for myself! ’ said 
he abruptly to his wife one day; ‘ it will serve for my own fu¬ 
neral service; ’ and this impression never afterwards left him. 
At the expiration of the month, the mysterious stronger appear¬ 
ed, and demanded the Requiem. * I have found it impossible, * 
Mid Mozart, * to keep my word; the work has interested me 
more than I expected, and I have extended it beyond my first 
design. I shall require another month to finish it, * The stran¬ 
ger made no objection; but observing, that for this addition.il 
trouble, it was but just to increase the premium,, laid down fifty 
ducats more, and promised to return at the time appointed. 
Astonished at his whole proceedings, Mozart ordered a servant 
to, follow this singular personage^ and, if possible, tofiudogp 
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who ho was: the man, however, lost sight of him, and was 
obliged to return as he went. Mozart, now more than ever 
persuaded that he was a messenger from the other world, sent 
to warn him that his end was approaching, applied with fresh 
zeal to the Requiem; and, in spite of the exhausted state both 
of his mind and body, completed it before the end of the month. 
At the appointed da} 7 , the stranger returned;—but Mozart was 
no more 1 


AitT. V. The Rise and Progress of the City of Glasgow, com¬ 
prising an Account ofWs Public Buildings, Charities, and 
other Concerns. By Clki.and. 


r r , jfis book is the production^' one of the citizens of Glasgow; 

and contains a great body of useful and curious informa¬ 
tion. Nothing, indeed, can be .nS^einterestiirg^than an en¬ 
lightened and comprehensive account of r isuET!’ ifn assemblage of 
human beings as are now to be found in the second-rate towns 
of our empire: And, when one thinks of the mighty influ¬ 
ence of Cities, either as the organs of political sentiment, or 
the engines of political disturbance—when one regards the eco¬ 
nomy of their trade, and sees in living operation what that is 
which originates its many and increasing fluctuations—one can¬ 
not but look on the authentic memorials of such facts as are 
presented to our notice in this volume, with the same sense of 
their utility, as we would do on the rudiments of an important 
science, or on the first and solid materials of any deeply interest¬ 
ing speculation. There is one point, however, which at this 
moment engrosses all that we can spare of our attention, 

So late as the end of last August, when the wages for weav¬ 
ing were at the lowest, Mr Cleland made a survey of the em¬ 
ployed and unemployed hand-Homs of Glasgow and its im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood. Taking a radius of about five miles 
from the centre of the city, thus excluding Paisley, but em¬ 
bracing the whole suburbs, and many very populous villages, 
—-he found 18,537 looms altogether, within the limits which 
we have just now specified; of which } 3,281 wor4 still working, 
and 5256 were, for the time, abandoned. It is to be observed, 4 
however, that, in many instances, several looms belong to one 
proprietor, which are wrought, in conjunction with himself, 
either by journeymen, or the members of his own family; and 
shat’ this, of course, reduces both the number of weaving fa¬ 
milies upon the whole, and also that number of them who hat{ 
resigned thei? Wonted employment*, 
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It is satisfying to have such a correct statement of an evil 
connected with the severest commercial distress that ever per¬ 
haps our country was involved in,—and in a quarter, too, where 
that distress was understood to be greatest. When the arith¬ 
metic of its actual dimensions is thus laid before us, it brings 
both the cause and the remedy more within the management 
of one’s understatiding. But it will still require a litth* consi¬ 
deration, to enable us to calculate the true amount, aiul under¬ 
stand the true character of this great calamity. 

In the first place, then, it ought to he kept in mind, that 
there are particular lines of employing)t, where a given excess 
of workmen is sure to create a much dr eater proportional lvduc- 
tion in the rate of their wages. Mnonld twenty thousand la - 
bourersyjn a given branch of iiid^fstry, so meet the demand for 
their scrvtee& as to-afford toyftof them a fail* remuneration, 
then an eddiuHqal thousan^oming into competition with those 
who arc alrcadjNw^lWTfc', may very possibly lower, by much 
more than a twentieth part, the price of their labour. In other 
words, the consequent deficiency of wages might go greatly be¬ 
yond the fractional addition that had thus been made to the 
number of labourers. 

It is thus that, in certain kinds of work, a very small excess 
of hands may bring a very heavy distress and depression upon 
a whole body of operatives. The urgency of a few more than 
are wanted, soliciting for employment, and satisfied with any 
terms rather than be kept out of it, may bring down the terms, 
to the whole profession, in a ratio so large, that the entire main¬ 
tenance of these additional upplicauts lor work would not near¬ 
ly cost so much as is lost, upon the whole, by the body of 
their fellow workmen in the shape of reduced wages. For 
example, should, two shillings a day be a fair remuneration 
for labour, and should it be the actual remuneration earned 
by twenty thousand workmen at some particular kind of it, 
an additional thousand might be maintained at this rate daily 
for an hundred pounds. But we should not be surprised to 
find that the effect of their appearance and of their competi¬ 
tion was to briu|$ down the daily wages to eighteen pence. Now, 
this would degrade beneath the average of comfort, twenty-one 
thousand workmen, by sixpence a day to each, or by five hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five pounds a day to them all, taken collec¬ 
tively. In other words, a certain redundancy.of men might 
entail a calamity upon their profession, which, when measured 
arithmetically, will be found to exceed, by upwards of five times 
the whole expense, either of maintaining them in idleness, or 
of giving them full and adequate wages at another employ¬ 
ment. 
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The above statement, We arc persuaded, wiN recommend it¬ 
self to the experience of all practical men ;—nor do we think it 
difficult to apprehend the rationale of it. Men must have a 
subsidence for themselves and their families; and if this is only 
to be had through the medium of employment, men must have 
employment. If they cannot earn thereby a plentiful subsist¬ 
ence, they will rather put up with a scanty subsistence than 
have none at till. And thus it is that a surplus thousand of la¬ 
bourers may cheapen Work, by a fraction greatly larger than 
the excess of their own number, over the former number of 
labourersand thus, frrfm the necessity of a few, may there 
emanate an adverse influeltae which will spread itself over the 
many—and, with a very slVht importation of more hands into 
a branch of industry alreaily^«ufficiently occupied, may there 
be imported an evil so weightyS$£ to overbear tor jt 'iame the 
whole profession, and to call fortlS^rom all the^xiembers of* it 
a general outcry of apprehension and’ dtsfrrws^' 

This view of Vhe subject, if it contain in it matter of regret, 
that a cause so trivial should operate a mischief so extensive, 
contains in it also matter of consolation. As we have already 
travelled from the cause to the effect, we have only to travel 
back again from the effect to the cause; and if the cause be 
trivial, it may be remedied by a trivial exertion. The actual 
magnitude ot any present or existing distress amongst a body .of 
workmen, will not alarm U3 into a rear of its perpetuity^ if we 
are right in tracing it to a cause so remediable, as to a small 
fractional excess in the number of these workmen. Should the 
addition of a thousand men oft a branch of industry which 
affords sufficient maintenance to twenty thousand, have the ef¬ 
fect of reducing their maintenance by one-fourth, then, when 
a case of such grievous reduction actually occurs, it is fair to 
infer, that the transference or removal of a single twentieth part 
of the*-? labourers, would operate as a restorative to the com¬ 
fort and circumstances of them all. And, when one thinks of 
the many natural securities which there are for bringing about 
an adjustment of those partial and temporary differences'that 
obtain between the demand for labour and tWnumberof la¬ 
bourers, he may both admit the severity of an existing pressure, 
and be foremost in every sound and practicable measure for its 
alleviation, without reading in it the symptoms of Shy great na- 
tkmnl catastrophe, or losing his confidence in the stability of his 
codhtry’# wealth and greatness; 

It k» proper, however, to remark, that ebere are certain kinds of 
work where these fluctuations are Er more sudden them in others 
—where the appearance of a given excels of hands Wifftell on 
1 
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the‘reduction of wages in a shorter time—and where the with¬ 
drawing this excess would also operate more speedily in restor¬ 
ing these wages to their former and ordinary level. Were 
the opus operandum a certain definite task, like the cutting 
down of harvest, the amount of which could neither be increas¬ 
ed nor diminished, the effect would be quite immediate. The 
same holds true, though in a less degree, of the employment 
of household servants, and of the employment of ground la¬ 
bour in most of its varieties. In these instances, there is a cer¬ 
tain quantity of work to be done ; and this quantity, generally 
speaking, does not admit of being muc^-extended, merely on the 
temptation of labour being offered aU& cheaper rate; and in as 
far as the possible extent of a work iff an element that is invari¬ 
able, inso far-will either an exc^s or deficiency of labourers 
for thatwjjdc tell instantly wages of their employment. 

The same enb^t would fonOju^n any manufacture, where the raw 
material out of vPhicb,^ Commodity is wrought could not be rais¬ 
ed or accumulated to a degree much exceeding the annual con¬ 
sumption, 'and where the commodity itself did not admit of be¬ 
ing so accumulated. The employment of baking exemplifies 
this. Speaking generally, the grain of one year is consumed in 
the year following; and if the grain does not admit of being stor- 
ed beyond certain limits, the bread that is manufactured admits 
stiff less of it. A steady number of operative bakers will thus 
suffice for the need of a country. So that, should a number of 
good journeymen in that profession suddenly appear amongst us, 
though only amounting to a twentieth part of their whole, the 
effect in bringing down their wages would both be great and 
instantaneous ; while the full and speedy restoration of these 
wages, on the transference of a small portion of these operatives 
to other lines of employment, would convince us, how a cause, 
seemingly weak and disproportionate, may work for a time a 
serious atid alarming depression In the comfort of an industrious 
class of the community. 

$fow, it so happens, that in the manufacture by which cotton 
is turned into muslin, there ; re many circumstances which serve 
to affect the law- pf those fluctuations to which the wages of 
the operatives grp liable. There is, in the first place, a very 
great facility of foaming the work; so that, in a short period of 
prosperity, an indefinite number of additional hands can be turn- 
ed fo the loom, hi the second place, the ! raw material of suc¬ 
cessive seasons may be stored to any amount in warehouses; and, 
should it be necessary, theannual quantity of cotton raised in the 
world could be far more easily augmented a hundredfold, than 
the awn)*! quantity of com, could be doubled. There i* m 
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limit, therefore, to the bringing in of workmen in tfeUpartieli- 
In line. And, in the third places what they do work,may also 
be stored. The muslin, of very many months ma^,|i^in #eseiVe 
for future demand—while bread cannot lie in reserwljpg as tnaiw 
days. Additional bakers, therefore* can never be wfeitted be¬ 
yond what dre sufficient for supplying the current cef^umption 
of this f arti©le: Pjut additional weavers can ba admittea wr the 
purposes of future. ^ well as of present consumption j and, to 
add to the plasticity of the latter concern, the wages of the 
operative, leaver form a far larger ingredient of the price of 
nmslin, thah the wages outlie operative baker do of the price of 
bread ; so that if the wages of the former become much lower 
by the increase of the num\gr of weavers, the muslin that they 
work becomes much cheape^ and the wearing of it-becomes 
much more general; for, in the feature of things, the cheapness 
of an article offine and ornamenud dress will ad^l^much move 
tp the consumption of that article, man .tlie chfe^pness of bread 
can ever add to^the consumption of bread,. 

. Put togetlier all these considerations, and it will be seen, how, 
though when an excess of competitors appears for/iny employment 
that requires a distinct and definite number of hands, the effeet 
in reducing its wages is quite instantaneous-—yet tbe same excess 
might,appear for the weaving of muslin, without so instantaneous^ 
or, at least for the time, so great a reduction in the wage**' * There 
ought, of course, on the very first appearance of due excess? to 
be a descending movement in the price of -this labour.; but, .ere 
it,has completed its course, it is met by a counter-*»iovement oil 
the part of capitalists and master-manuiketurers, who will feel 
encouraged, for a tiiue, by this cheapening of labour, and will 
sfore^pi its .produce, beyond the present demand of the market, 
and will accumi||ate goods for, distant and future sales, under 
thei Ojr^ent. advantage of having dies© goods wrought at a rate 
which is gn^luiilliy sitdtiug» In this way, an increase in: the 
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which, apart from sudden fluctuations in the demand for the 
article* causes the price of the work to descend, not by a desul¬ 
tory, but by a continuous movement; and postpones the period 
when the remuneration of the Workmen arrives at the jpwest 
point in the line of its variation. . 

And when the price has arrived at this point, there are two 
peculiar causes vwhy it should linger obstinately there. The ar¬ 
ticle produced by operative bakers is earned off' in a single day; 
and there is always a fresh recurring demand for the same quan¬ 
tity of work from them. Their work does not admit of being 
much extended ; and therefore an /xcess of workmen must 
cause an immediate and certain fall of wages. But neither does 
the produce of their work admit qflrocing accumulated, so that 
there* is no intervening stock of d#ir article between them and 
theirTbuguiners; and thecefop^}* in parting with the excess of 
their hana^fhe restoratiorylftheir wages would be just as sud¬ 
den as the fair*. But the work of weavers does admit of being 
extended, and therefore the fall of their wages may be gradual. 
The produce of their work admits also of being accumulat¬ 
ed; and for this reason the reviving of their wages is gradual 
also. The stock on hand may be a barrier for many months 
between the need of the purchaser, and the work of the opera¬ 
tive ; and, in the declining prices of a glutted market, the in¬ 
ducement for 'keeping up this stock may be done away. In 
these circumstances, a much larger excess of weavers must go 
out of employment, that the matter may be righted speedily. 
It is not enough that the quantity of work be reduced to the 
current , demand for yhe article. It must be reduced beneath 
this demand, so as to permit the stock to clear away. If more 
operatives can be taken on in this line of industry than in 
most others, without so immediate a reduction of their wages, 
more also must go off, for the purpose of bringing about a 
speedy restoration. So that we are not aware at present of 
any branch of employment whatever where the circumstances 
of the operatives, both in respect of the price of their work, 
and the number of workmen, are doomed to alternate along so 
extended an arch of vibration* 

But there is still another cause by which this ascending pro¬ 
cess must be retarded* If the price of labour is reduced, while 
at the same time it is paid according to its quantity, the workmen 
Will naturally strive to make up by the latter, what they lose in 
the former,, * It is in vain that a small fraction of the labourers 
be withdrawn, if they who remain shall, by increased applica¬ 
tion to their work, continue to throw off the same quantity of 
to L. xxxiii. no. 66. C c 
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the article upon the whole. There may, in this case, be fewfer 
workmen, but not less work than before; and, in such a state 
of. things, it obviously requires a much larger reduction of 
hands*.ere the supply of their labour can be so far diminished, 
as that the stock of goods should clear away, and the demand of 
the consumer come again into contact with the work of the oper¬ 
ative. iSo much is there in this cause, that »when it was un¬ 
derstood in Glasgow that the number of working looms was 
only reduced from eighteen to thirteen thousand, it was feared 
that the supply of work would still be as great as ever, and 
that the process of clearing away the piled and accumulated pro¬ 
duce could not yet begin. * In the mean time, there cannot be 
conceived a more cruel dilemma for the poor operative, than 
that, in eking out a subsistence for his family, he should thus 
overwork himself, and, bjy. that* miserable effort, shodfd only 
strengthen the barrier that lies in th$ way of hisJiftal deliver¬ 
ance; that for the rebel of the present urgencies of Nat ure, he 
should be compelled to put forth more than the strength of Na¬ 
ture, and yet find, as the direct result of his exertion, a'lengthen- 
ing out of the period of his distress; that the necessity should 
thus be laid upon him of what may be called a self-destroying 
process,—accumulating as he does, with Iiis own hand, the ma¬ 
terials of his own wretchedness, and so annoying and over¬ 
whelming the earth with the multitude of his commodities, that 
she looks upon his offerings as an offence, rather than an obli¬ 
gation, and refuses to sustain him. Misery like this may .ap¬ 
pear singular in its origin ; and therefore is it of importance to 
know, that it is so frequent and extensive in its operation, as to 
be realized amongst us in the form of a periotlic visitation, and 
often prolonged for months, or even for years together—lest it 
should be left to pine in neglect, or, what is still worse, should 
be aggravated by mischievous apd misjudging interferences. 

We have not here taken into account that fluctuation of de¬ 
mand which arises from a change in the state of foreign mar¬ 
kets : though this, of course, will aggravate all the effects that 
we have now adverted to. But independently of this new and 
powerful element, we conceive that the phenomenon of our pre¬ 
sent severe and lengthened depression is sufficiently explained. 
Nor ought it to be a matter of wonder, that the great Accession 
of hands which came in upon the body of our operative weavers 
at,the breaking up of the war establishments, should gradually 
have conducted them to this extremity of distress; and that now, 
though at the distance of several years, and certainly With a few 
ilntcfrznediate vibrations in their statO of comfort, they should 
" liaVe arrived at a degradation from which'assuredly nothing but 
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nr eduction in their numbers can either permanently or effec¬ 
tual ly deliver them. 

There appear to be three ways of meeting such a calamity. 
The Jirst is, to supply the defective wages, by a direct charitable 
allowance. This looks the most obvious way of it. Should a 
family be starving on five shillings a week, there is not a more 
obvious and straight forward method of relieving them, than 
simply to eke out for them, say three shillings more, and thus 
enable them to live on eight shillings a week. This is just what 
n kind and wealthy neighbour would do with a destitute family 
at his door; and much of what is tan^rnount to this, is done 
by generous individuals going forth jpiseen on the territory of 
such a visitation. But what may detail, by the dis- 

tinet -and separate liberalities of j ^jjflp fcable, is often attempt¬ 
ed to btPdone in the gross, byTOftp^of a public, and, there¬ 
fore visible combination. Jfo one can question the amiable- 
licss of such a proceeding; but if truth be permitted to have 
a place in the argument along with tenderness, it will soon 
be acknowledged, that what is compassion at the origin, is 
cruelty in the result: For a fund raised to supply a defect in 
the wages of any class of labourers, has the sure effect of keeping 
many at their employment, who would else have cast about for 
another mode of subsistence. Wherever there is such a fund, 
there will not be so free or so copious a dispersion of hands away 
from a branch of overstocked industry; insomuch that, had a 
plan of this kind been adopted previous to the month of Au¬ 
gust, there would not have been nearly so great a reduction in 
the number of working looms, as from eighteen thousand to 
thirteen thousand, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. The glut 
would have been longer perpetuated in the market; and either 
a further, or a more lengthened depression of wages would 
have resulted from such an interference. We have sometimes 
known, as the effect of a subscription fund, that the argument 
employed by the manufacturer, in the higgling which obtains 
between him and the operative, is, that the latter has his re¬ 
course upon the fund. But at all events, and whether there be 
any such avowtl or not upon the subject, the fund which is 
raised to supply wages, is sure in the end to reduce them: 
This, indeed, is its precise function and necessary operation: 
So that, after all, the individual cases of alleviation which it 
produces, are far more than counterbalanced by the general 
and protracted sufferings which it brings upon the whole;— 
the consequence infallibly being, that that fractional excess of 
workmen,' which it is of«so much importance to detach from 
the mass, still adheres to it; till the nominal wages and the 
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charitable allowance put together, come in fact to make out hoi 
more than the scanty remuneration which is ever attendant on 
an overdone employment. Thus it is, that men who, with the 
olearirg away of goods from the market, might in a few months 1 
have been earning an adequate subsistence for their families, and 
that in the shape of a fair and honourable recompense for their 
work, be forced to drivel out a much longer period in a penury 
composed of two stinted ingredients, and rendered more degrad¬ 
ing by the contribution which charity has made to it. 

This is just the operation of Poor-rates in England, when em¬ 
ployed in supplying the inadequacy of wages. They ultimately 
displace as much in the sli&pe of wages, as is rendered in the 
shape of charity ;■ and men^ho, if the regulation of their num¬ 
bers had been left to natural causes, would have eontinuedjsparee 
enough to have dictated the chsmineration of an entire main¬ 
tenance for their work, have beenS^pllected in such multitudes, 
as to Irave stripped themselves of all controKover this mat¬ 
ter, and brought the question of their subsistence under the de¬ 
termination of Church-wardens and overseers. It is thus that 
this fallacious system has inflicted on the labouring classes of that 
country a permanent degradation. What the Legislature in¬ 
tended as a boon, has turned out to be a sore bereavement. 
Had they confined it to one class of labourers, as weavers for 
example, then weavers would just have sunk under the oppres¬ 
sion of this apparent, privilege, and been singled out to public 
notice us the miserable and degraded caste of our nation. They 
would thereby have descended beneath the level of all other la¬ 
bourers, and been, in our land, what hewers of woodland draw¬ 
ers of water were in the land of Judea. And these are not the 
judicious friends of the poor, but their unwise advocates, or 
perhaps their designing agitators, who would plead, as a right 
of theirs, for that which passes in the first instance into the 
pockets of their employers, and then goes to stamp an unna¬ 
tural cheapness on the produce of their employment* 

Such works as those of Mr Cleland are of great value, and 
are wed fitted to pioneer the way of the economist to a sound 


etefhtyed : antecedently to the, present depression in that 
brapeh of out manufactures. We should like to see a similar 
estimate for Manchester and its vicinity; as nothing could bo 
more important than to. learn the proportion between, tire em- 


and experimental conclusion on questions oi great interest, rie 
has extended his survey beyond die precincts of the immediate 
xi of Glasgow; or.rather,instead of a survey, he 
estimate of the country looms now employed by 
^lfacturers of Glasgow, and compares it with the num- 
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pfoyed and unemployed looms in the great weaving districts of 
England, and thus to ascertain what effect the Poor-laws have 
Tiad in fixing the labourers of a declining branch of industry 
down to their employment, and so in increasing and accelerating 
its declension. It is quite clear, that neither the feeling nor the 
clamour of distress were at all less in the country where a com¬ 
pulsory provision has a full, than in the country where it has yet 
only obtained a partial operation. But it were desirable to know 
in how far, allured by the promise of their own institutions, the 
weavers of England were kept together at their work, instead of 
going off by those outlets which, in ti/ties of fluctuation and dis¬ 
tress, enable the people of every com try, in a certain degree, to 
shift then’ -wonted employments.' ■ 0 - 

And here we may state an inequality between Scotch and 
English operatives, to whidjwjhatly of our Southern neighbours 
infl y never P^jhaps have adrorted. Should the Poor-rates of 
r ' England reduce the nominal price of weaving there to five shil- 
lings-a week, that becomes the real price to the operative in 
Scotland.’ This at least holds true, without any qualification, 
in as far fts the Poor-rate for manufacturing workmen is con¬ 
tributed, not by the capitalists who employ them, but by other 
-capitalists, or by the landed interest of the country. The 
manufacturers; of Glasgow must be undersold by those of 
Manchester, if the latter can hire their workmen with a 
bounty upon their work, in the shape of a legal provi¬ 
sion ; and, to put the capitalists in both places on a foot¬ 
ing, the whole hardship of the difference must fall on, the 
weavers whom they employ. Tp -obtain an equalization, there 
are only two methods; either to extend the Poor-rate to 
Scotland, or to abolish that part of the English practice, by 
which the fund is made applicable to a defect of work, or to 
a defect of wages. We are quite satisfied, that the effect of 
the former method would be, to sink the whole profession, 
as by a death-warrant, into a state of helpless and incurable 
degradation—-and that the effect -of the latter method would 
be, to raise (he price of weaving to the rate of allowance 
that is now made -up of its present nominal price, and of the 
supplemental charity which goes to the English operative. It 
would ultimately work out a great and a glorious emancipation 
for thMeayers of England $ end, t6 Scotland, it would come 
with aH the force and charm of mi immediate deliverance. And, 
placed as we are, in the pestilent neighbourhood of our sister 
country, we would plead for this partial abolition of her whole 
charitable system, &s the prelude to a gradual and entire abo<* 
*itionj sq, that this worthless and pernicious nuisance which her 
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mistaken policy has entailed upon our empire, may, in time, be 
utterly swept away. 

There is another, and certainly a better, way of meeting 
this distress. Instead of supplying the deficient wages of the 
operatives in their employment, take so many of diem away 
from their employment* Provide other work for them, where 
they may have a somewhat better remuneration than they have 
at their own work. In this way you will disengage' so many, 
for a season, from a line of industry that is already overdone, 
and perhaps may transfer a number of weavers permanently 
to other employments. ^Thus may the supply of goods be 
reduced . beneath the consumption, and the market, relieved 
of its superabundant stock, return to natural prices, and a 
fair remuneration for the operative. This, certainly, is a far 
more legitimate object for a public subscription, than the for¬ 
mer; and the only hazard is, that after it is once started, and is 
obtruded on the view of the workmen as a likefy expedient iTTr 
their deliverance, it may not be supported with enough of vigour 
and liberality on the part of the benevolent. For, to pay the dif¬ 
ference between bad wages and bettci 1 , is not nearly so expensive 
as to pay the better wages altogether:—And it is this which 
tempts the charitable to the first method of supplying, rather than 
to tne second method of withdrawing; and, even when the second 
method is entered upon by any public or combined movement, 
it is scarcely ever done in such a style of magnitude as to work 
any sensible effect. There will, no doubt, be a certain frac¬ 
tion withdrawn; but probably a very small proportion of the 
number that would need to .be withdrawn, or of the num¬ 
ber that would withdraw themselves, if left to prosecute their 
own expedients, without any delusive influence being set up 
to deceive and to detain them in their present situation. 
Government,* for example, has held out the resource of emi¬ 
gration. But this they ought not to have done, unless they were 
m a condition to prosecute the enterprise on so great a scale as 
to work a national effect. Otherwise, they have only diverted 
individuals from their own nfeasures for emigration, and in fact 
have lessened the relief of |his expedient to .the whple couu- 
try—for many have trusted in this way to facilities which Have 
jnptbeen realized.* The city of Glasgow, in like planner, em- 
|>lbys, a few hundred operative weavers at a public wirk, the 
expense of which is in part defrayed by a public subscription, 
IpniE* by this very measure, she has detained within her terri- 
tmy many more operatives, .than she employs. She has held 
lOUi a prospect of employment at home which she has not been 
$h!e to realise; and has so slackened dip emigration to Ireland 
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aad other parts of the country, that we have at this moment 
more occupied looms in consequence of the public work thus 
provided, than we would have had without it. When the 
transference was left to itself, we find that there was an a- 
bandonment of looms to the extent of three thousand afld up¬ 
wards. * The whole public work takes up sChrccly as many 
hundreds. But the name and the expectation of it detained a 
great many more; of whom, a few were admitted to the privi¬ 
lege of this extra employment, and the rest were obliged to hang 
on under the chance either of an enlargement or a vacancy. 
So that all which has been publicly d oge i n this way, is rather an 
apology for a good thing, than the good thing itself. It was 
great, perhaps, in reference to the sums contributed by several 
individuals; but quite of Lilliputian diniensionVTn reference 
to the evil to be combated. Aikl it were well that all corpora¬ 
tions, and more especially Government, the greatest corporation 
iwtJtir land, % vs«re more aware of the insignificance of all that 
they have done, and, perhaps, of all that they can do, to mo¬ 
derate 'dm evils of a deranged and distempered commerce. 

But the same powcrJessncss of effort cannot be charged on 
the benevolence of wealthy and enlightened individuals. Go¬ 
vernment is one, and city corporations are few; but rich indi¬ 
viduals are many: and, were a wise direction given to their 
charity, there- is no doubt of a great and valuable result corning 
out of it. The efforts of landholders and country gentlemen 
to procure extra work for our weavers, have created a most 
important and salutary diversion in our present emergencies. 
A list of all the individuals who have thus signalized them¬ 
selves, would furnish a most gratifying record of the kind sym¬ 
pathy that is to be found, in our day, under the guidance of wis¬ 
dom and just discernment. The names of the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton, and Lords Belhaven and Douglas, in Lanarkshire, and of 
Mr Maxwell in, the county of Renfrew, have a foremost place 
in this history of pure and honourable patriotism. 

But there is yet another and a far more excellent way— 
not to be attained, certainly, but by a change of habit among 
the workmen themselves—yet such a change as may be great¬ 
ly promoted by those whose condition or character gives them 
influence in society.. We have always been of opinion, that the 
main use of a Savings Bank was, not to elevate labourers into the 
class of capitalists, but to equalize and improve their condition as 
labourers. We should like them to have each a small capital, 

* It should be remarked here, that though upwards of 5000 looms 
were found unoccupied, yet nearly 2000 out of the whole 18,000 
would, bpon an average, be unoccupied even in ordinary times. ♦» 
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not wherewith to become manufacturers, but wherewith to con-* 
trol manufacturers. It is in this way .(and we can see no other) 
that they will be enabled to weather all the fluctuations to which 
trade is liable. It is the cruel necessity of overworking which 
feeds ine mischief of superabundant stock, and which renders 
so very large a Transference of hands necessary ere the market 
can be relieved of the load under which it groans and languishes. 
Now, this is a necessity that can only be felt by men on the brink 
of starvation, who live from hand to mouth, and have scarcely 
more than the day’s earnings lor the subsistence of the day. Let 
these men only be enable*!, on the produce of former accumula¬ 
tions, to live through a season of depression while they work mo¬ 
derately, or, if any of them should so choose it, while they do not 
work at all,*—and they would not only lighten such a period of its 
wretchedness, but they would inconceivably shorten its duration. 
The overplus of manufactured goods, which is the cause of 
miserable wages, would soon clear away under th*£rre»trictidn Of 
work which would naturally follow on the part of men who did not 
choose, because they did not need, to work for miserabi a wages. 
What is now a protracted season of suffering and discontent to 
the lower orders, would, in these circumstances, become to 


them a short but brilliant career of holiday enjoyment. The 
report of a heavy downfal of wages, instead of sounding like a 
knell of despair in their ears, would be their signal for rising 
tip to play. We have heard, that there does not exist in our 
empire a more intellectual and accomplished order of workmen 
than the weavers of Paisley. It was their habit, we understand, 
to abandon their’looms throughout the half or nearly the whole 
of each Saturday, and to spend this time in gardening, or in 
the enjoyment of a country walk. It is true, that such time 
might sometimes be viciously spent; but still we should rejoice in 
such a degree of sufficiency among our operatives, as that they 
could afford a lawful day of every week for their amusement, ana 
still more, that they could afford whole months of relaxed and 
diminished induslr}', when industry was underpaid. This is the 
dignified posture which they might attain; but only after the 
return of bettor times, and through the medium of their own so¬ 
ber and determined economy. Every shilling laid up in storb, 
aftd keptin reserve lot the evil day, would strengthen the bar- 
suchi a visitation of matrons and difficulty as that 
from which we are yet scarcely emerging. The very habits too, 
which helped them to accumulate in the season of well paid 
W4^k*$would form our best guarantee against the vicious or im- 
moralabuse of this accumulation, in the season either of en- 
yt n i yd r comparative inactivity. We would, expect an increase 
pFfeading, and the growth ol literary cultivation, and the steady. 
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advancement of virtuous and religious habits,—and, altogether, 
a greater weight of character and influence among the labouring 
classes, as the permanent results of such a system. Instead of 
being the victims of every adverse movement in trade, they 

would become its most effective regulators. __ „ 

This is the eminence that the labourers of our nation are fully 
capable both of,reaching and of maintaining. But it is neither 
the Poor-rate of England, nor the Law of Parochial Aid in Scot¬ 
land, that will help them on to it. These have only deceived 
them away from the path which leads to independence; and, a- 
mid all the complaints which have be9M<aised against the sys¬ 
tem of a compulsory provision for the poor,, nothing is more 
certain than that our poor, because underpaid operatives, arc 
the principal sufferers by it. Every other class insbeiety has its 
compensation. It is paid back $gain to the manufacturer in the 
s hape o f a reduction in the wages of his workmen, and to the 
Tfm a holder By*a reduction in the price of all manufactured articles. 
It is only the operative himself, who appears to be pensioned by it, 
that.iTro&lly impoverished. It has deadened all those incitements 
to accumulation which would have raised him and his fellow-la¬ 
bourers- to a footing of permanent security in the State—And, 
not till their eyes have been opened to the whole mischief and 
cruelty of this delusion—not till they see where it is that their 
most powerful and malignant enemy is lying in ambush—not till 
they have learned that, under the guise of charity, there has 
been an influence at work for many years, which has arrested 
the march of the,lower orders to the elevation that naturally and 
rightfully belongs to them, and till they come to understand 
that it is by their own exertion and self-denial alone that they 
can win their way to it—not, in short, till the popular cry is 
for the abolition, rather than the extension of pauperism, will 
our labouring classes have attained their full share of comfort 
and importance in die commonwealth. 


Art. VI. An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain 
respecting the United States of America . Part First . Con¬ 
taining an Historical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as 
Colonies, and Strictures on the Calumnies of British Writers. 
By Robert Walsh, Esq. 8vo. pp. 505* Philadelphia 
and London, 1819. 

/ r ’\NE great staple of this book is a vehement, and, we really 
think, an unjust attack on the principles of this Journal, 
we take part, on the whole, with the authorand heartily 
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wish him success in the great object of vindicating his country 
from unmerited aspersions, and trying to make us, in England, 
ashamed of the vices and defects which he has taken the trouble 
to point out in our national character and institutions* In this 
part ofivis design we cordially concur—and shall at all times be 
glad to cooperatfe. But there is another part of it, and we are 
sorry to say a principal and avowed part, of which we, cannot 
speak in terms of too strong regret and reprobation—and that is, 
a design to excite and propagate among his countrymen, a gene¬ 
ral animosity to the British name, by way of counteracting or 
rather revenging, the a pig iosity which he* very erroneously sup¬ 
poses to be generally entertained by the English against JKem. 

That tliis is, inyftself, and under any circumstances, ay unwor¬ 
thy, an unwiSfc, and even a criminal object, we thiipwe could 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of Mr W. himself, and all his 
reasonable adherents; but it is better, perhaps, to endeavour, 
in the first place, to correct the misapprehensioaef and' uispJi 
the delusions in which this disposition has its foundation, and, at 
all events, to set them the example of perfect good humetfr and 
fairness, in a discussion where the parties perhaps .will never be 
entirely agreed; and where those who are now to be heard have 
the strongest conviction of being injuriously misrepresented. 
If we felt any soreness, indeed, on the score of this author's 
imputations, or had any desire to lessen the just effect of his re¬ 
presentations, it would have been enough for us, we believe* tO 
have let them alone. For, without some such help as ours, 
the work really does not seem calculated to make any .great,uh* 
pression in this quarter of the world, ft is not only, as the au¬ 
thor has candidly observed of it, a very ( clumsy book, ’ heavily 
written and abominably printed,—but the only material part of it 
—the only part about which any body can now be supposed to 
care very much, either here or in America—is overlaid and 
buried under a huge mass of historical compilation, which would 
have -little chance of attracting readers at the present moment, 
even if much better digested than it is in the volume before us. 

J he substantial question is, what has been the true character 
condition of the United States since they became an inde¬ 
pendent nation,-!—and what is likely , to be their condition in fu¬ 
ture? And to elucidate this question, the learned author has ‘ 
thought fit to premise about 200 very close printed pages, upon 
their merits as colonies, and the harsh treatment they then re¬ 
ceived from the mother country 1 Of this large historical sketch, 
we cannot say either that it is very correcuy drawn, or very 
faithfully coloured. It presents us with no connected narra¬ 
tive, or interesting deduction of events—but is, in truth, a mere 
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heap of indigested quotations from common books, of good and 
of bad authority—inartificiaily cemented together by a loose and 
angry commentary. We are not aware, indeed, that there are 
in this part of the work either any new statements, or any new 
views or opinions; the facts being mostly taken from ^htflmcrs’s 
Annals, and Burke’s European Settlements,; afiinhc authorities 
for the good conduct and ill treatment of the colonies, being chief¬ 
ly the Parliamentary Debates and Brougham’s Colonial Policy, 
—But, in good truth, these historical recollections will go but a 
little way in determining that great practical and most important 
question, which it is Mr W.’s intcntiqjuas well as ours, to dis¬ 
cuss—What are, and’ what ought to oe^hc Dispositions of 
England and America towards each other ?^A.nd the general 
facts as to the origin and colonial history of UiclfiR&er, in so far 
as they bear upon this question^ really do not admit of much 
dispute. The most important of their settlements were uuques- 
TT&hatSy founded by the friends of civil and religious liberty— 
•who, though somewhat precise and puritanical, were, in the 
mainj s * sturdy and sagacious race of people, not readily to be 
cajoled out of the blessings they had sought through so many 
sacrifices; and ready at all times manfully and resolutely to as¬ 
sert them against all invaders. As to the mother country, 
again,' without claiming for her any romantic tenderness or ge¬ 
nerosity towards those hardy offsets, we think we may say, that 
"ehe oppressed and domineered over them much less than any 
other modern nation has done over such settlements—that she 
allowed them, for the most part, liberal charters and constitu¬ 
tions,' and was kiwi enough to leave them very much to them¬ 
selves;—and although she did manifest, now and then, a dispo¬ 
sition to encroach on theiivprivilegcs, their rights were, on the 
whole, very tolerably respected—so that they grew up to a 
state of prosperity, and a familiarity with freedom, in all its di¬ 
visions, which was not only without parallel in any similar 
establishment, but probably could hot have been attained had 
they been earlier left to their own guidance and protection. 
This is all that we ask for England, on a review of her colonial 
policy, and .her conduct before the war; and this, we think, no 
candid and well-informed person can reasonably refuse her. 

• As to the war itself the motives in which it originated, and the 
spirit in which it was carried on, it cannot now be necessary to 
say any thing—K»r, at least, when we say that having once been 
begun, we think that it terminated as the friends of Justice and 
, liberty must have wished it to terminate,, we conceive that M* 
W. can require no other explanation. That this result, Kow- 
should have left a soreness upon both sides, and especj- 
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ally on that which had not been soothed by success, is what &Q 
men must have expected* But, upon the whole, we firmly be¬ 
lieve, that this was far slighter and less durable than has gene¬ 
rally bgen imagined; and was likely very speedily to have been 
entirely those ancient recollections ol kindness and 

kindred which could not fail to recur, and by that still more 
powerful feeling, to which every day was likely to<add strength, of 
their common interests as free and as commercial countries, and 
of the substantial conformity of their national character, and of 
their sentiments, upon most topics of public and of private right. 
The healing operation J^wever, of these causes wa9 unfortunately 
thwarted and retarded by the heats that rose out of the French 
revolution, ancLtbe new interests and new relations which it ap¬ 
peared for aitime to createAnd the hostilities in which we 
were at last involved with America herself—though the opi¬ 
nions of her people, as well as our own, were deeply divided 
upon both questions—served still further to embitter the*gene¬ 
ral feeling, and, to keep alive the memory of animosities that' 
should not have been so long remembered. At last cam# peace 
—and'the spirit, but not the prosperity;, of peaceand the dis¬ 
tresses and commercial embarrassments of both countries threw 
both into bad humour., and unfortunately hurried both into a 
system of jealous and illiberal policy, by which that bad hu¬ 
mour was aggravated, and received an unfortunate‘direction*: 

In this exasperated state of the national temper, and, we do 
think, too much under its influence, Mr Walsh has though^ 
himself called upon to vindicate bis country from the aspersions 
of English writers; and after arraigning them, generally, of 
the most incredible ignorance, and atrocious malignity, he pro¬ 
ceeds to state, that the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
in particular, have been incessantly labouring to traduce the cha¬ 
racter of America* and have lately broken out into such ‘ ex¬ 
cesses of obloquy, ’ as can nalonger be endured; and* in particu¬ 
lar, that the prospect of aiarge emigration to the United States 
has thrown us allinto such ‘ paroxysms of*spite and jealousy,' 
that we have engaged in a scheme of system a tiedefamation that 
sets truth' and consistency alike at defiance. To counteract this 
nefarious scheme, Mr W. has taken the field—not so much to** 
refute or to retort—not for me purpose of pointing out our efcr 
rors* or exposing our unfairness, but, rather* if we understand 
hint aright, > of retaliating on us the abuse we have been Belong 
pouringonOthers. In his preface* accordingly, he fairly a* 
voEgsif to be his intention*to act on the offensive—to carry the. 
war into the enemy's quarters, and; to make reprisals upon the 
honour and character of England, in revenge for the insofar 
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ifrhich, he will have it, her writers have heaped on his country. 
He therefore proposes to point out * the sores and blotches of 
the British nation * to the scorn and detestation of his country¬ 
men ; and having assumed, that it is *the intention of Great 

* Britain to educate her youth in sentiments of. fyc-’fliost ran- 

* corous hostility to America,* he assures us, that this design 

* will and mUst»be met with corresponding sentiments on his side 

‘ of the water. ’ ® - 

Now, though we cannot applaud the generosity, or even 
die humanity of these sentiments—though we think that the 
American government and people, if-tftall deserving of the 
eulogy which Mr W. has here bestowecNupon them, might, 
like Cromwell, have felt themselves too stre mg to care about 
paper shot- 4 —and though we cannot but feel, that a more 
temperate and caitipd tone would have carried more weight, 
as jwteH as [t more ^Magnanimity with it, we must yet begin 
" TSy adimtting, that-America has cause of complaint;—and that 
■nothing cart be more despicable and disgusting, than the scur¬ 
rility -frith which she has been assailed, by a portion of the 
press of this country—and that, disgraceful as these publica¬ 
tions are, they speak the sense of a powerful and active party 
in the nation. AU this, and more than this, we have no 
wish, and no intention, to deny. But we do wish most anxi¬ 
ously to impress upon Mr W. and his adherents, to beware 
Hhow they belieVe that this party speaks the sense of the Bri¬ 
tish Nation—or that their sentiments on this, or on many o- 
tiier occasions, are in any degree in accordance with those of 
the body of the people. On the contrary, we are firmly per¬ 
suaded, that a great majority of the nation, numerically consider¬ 
ed, and a still greater majority of the intelligent and enlightened 
persons *whose influence and authority cannot fail in the long- 
run t& govern her councils, would disclaim all sympathy with 
any part of these opinions; and actually look on the miserable 
libels in question, not only with the scorn and disgust to which 
Mr W. would consign them, but with a sense of shame from 
which his situation fortunately exempts him, and a sorrow and 
regret of which unfortunately he seems too little susceptible. 

' It is a fact which can require no proof, even in America, that 
there is a party in this country not friendly to political liberty, 
and. decidedly hostile to all extension of popular rights,—which, 
if it does not grudge to its own people the powers and privileges 
which a^e bestowed on them by the Constitution, is at least for 
confining their exercise within the narrowest limits—which thinks 
the peace and well-being of society in no danger from anything 
hut popular encroachments, and holds the only safe or desirable 
4 <* 
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government to be that of a pretty pure and unincumbered Mo!* 
narchy, supported by a Vast revenue and a powerful army, and 
obeyed by a people just enlightened enough to be orderly and 
industrious, but noway curious as to questions qf right—and 
never prcSfffi&iag to judge of the conduct of their superiors. 

Now, it is quite true that this Party dislikes America, and is 
apt enough to decry and insult her. I|s adherents never have 
forgiven the success of her war of fndepend^Ce—the loss of a 
nominal sovereignty, or perhaps of a real power of vexing and 
oppressing—her supposed rivalry in trade—and, above all, the 
happiness atrd tranquilly which she enjoys under a“ republican 
form of government Such a spectacle of democratical prosperi¬ 
ty is unspeakjil>l»4nortifying to their high monarchical principles,* 
and is easily imagined to be dangerous to their security! Their 
first wish, and, for a time, their'darling hope, was, that the in¬ 
fant States would quarrel among themselvess, and be x yhai$f,. 
be again received under our protection, as a refuge from mili¬ 
tary despotism. Since that hope was lost, it would have,.satis¬ 
fied them to find that their republican institutions had made 
them poor ami turbulent and depraved^—incapable of civil wis¬ 
dom, regardless of national honour, and as intractable to their 
own elected rulers as they had been to their hereditary sove* 
reign. To those who were capable of such Wishes and such ex¬ 
pectations, it is easy to conceive, that the happiness and good 
order of the United States—the wisdom and authority of their 
government—and the unparalleled rapidity of their progress ill 
wealth, population and refinement, must have been but an un¬ 
grateful spectacle; and most especially, that the splendid and 
steady success of the freest and most popular form of govern¬ 
ment that ever was established in the world; must hate 9 struck 
the most lively alarm into the he&rfs of all those who Wye an¬ 
xious to have it believed that the 'People could never interfere 
in politics but to their ruin, and that the smallest addition to 
the democratical influence, recognised in the theory at least of 
the British Constitution, must lead to the immediate destruc¬ 
tion of peace and property, morality and religion. 

That there are journals in this country, and journals too of 

f reat and deserved reputation in other respects,’ who have spo&- / 
en the language of the party we have now described, and that 
in it tone of singular intemperance atid offence, we most readily 
admit. But need we tell Mr W. or arty ordinarily well inform¬ 
ed individual of his'countrymen, that neither this party rtdr 
their Jbtirnalist| can be allowed to stand for the People of Eng* 
tt|'dr*-that it is notorious that 1 there, is among that people 
ifrotherand a far more numerous party, whose sentiments Sam 
* 2 
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af all points opposed to those of the former, and who are, by 
necessary consequence, friends to America, and to all that Ame¬ 
ricans most value in their tharacter and institutions ?—who, as 
Englishmen, are more proud to have great and glorious qptions . 
descended from them, than to have discontented cnb'xii-s useless¬ 
ly subjected to their caprice—who, as Freemen, rejoice to see 
freedom spreading itself, with giant footsteps, over the fairest re¬ 
gions of the earth> and nations flourishing exactly in proportion 
as they are free—and to know that when the drivelling advocates 
of hierarchy and legitimacy vent their paltry sophistries with 
some shadow of plausibility on the histerv of the Old World, 
they can turn with decisive triumph, to tluSoneq'uivocal exam¬ 
ple of the New—and demonstrate the unspeaKahl^ad vantages of 
free government, by the unprecedented prosperity of America ? 
Such persons, too, can be as little suspected of entertaining any 
jealous y of j he commercial prosperity of the Americans as of 
their political freedom ; since it requires but a very moderate 
shar^of understanding to see, that the advantages of trade must 
always be mutual and reciprocal—that one great trading coun¬ 
try is of necessity the best customer to another—and that the 
trade of America, consisting chiefly in the exportation of raw 
produce and the importation of manufactured commodities, is, 
of aH others, the most beneficial to a country like England. 

_ ^ That such sentiments were naturally to be expected in a country 
Circumstanced like England, no thinking man will deny. But Mr 
* Walsh has been himself among us, and was, we have reason to be¬ 
lieve, no idle or incurious observer of our then andcities; and we 
appeal with confidence to him, whether these were not the pre¬ 
vail ing'sentimenfts among the intelligent and well educated of eve¬ 
ry degree 1 If he thinks as we do, as* to their soundness and im¬ 
portance, he must also belieye that they will sooner or later in¬ 
fluence the conduct even of our Court and Cabinet. But, in 
the iqean time, the fact is certain, that the opposite sentiments 
are confined to a very small portion of the people of Great Bri¬ 
tain—though now placed unfortunately in a situation to exercise 
a great influence in her councils—and that the course bf events, 
as well as the force of reason, is every day bringing them more 
and more into discredit. Where then, we would ask, is the 
justice or the policy of seeking to'render a quarrel National, 
when the cause of quarrel Is only with an inconsiderable and 
declining party of its members ?—and why labour to excite ani¬ 
mosity against a whole people, the majority of whom must be 
your sincere friends, merely because some prejudiced o*iiinter¬ 
ested persons among them have disgusted the # great body of 
their pwn countrymen, by the senselessness and, scurrility of 
their attacks upon yours ? m 
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The Americans are 1 extremely mistaken, if they suppose 
that they are the (inly persons wfyp are abused by the party 
that does abuse them. 4They have ^merely their share, along 
with all the friends ana thp advocates of Liberty in every 
part .of'‘♦he. : world. The Constitutionalists of France, in¬ 
cluding the Ring and many of liis ministers, ip^et with no 
better treatment;—and those who*hold liberal .opinions in. |his 
country, are assailed with still greater acrimony and fitsfap-* 
ness. Let Mr Walsh only look to. the, language held by bur 
ministerial journals, for the last twelvemonth, on the subjects 
of Reform and Alarm'rr-and observe in what way not only the 
whole class, of refo'.-fners and ..conciliators, * but the names and 
pcHons of suchj inen as Lords Lansdovvne, *Grey, Fitzwilljam, 
and ErskirfS^oir James Mackintp^tr.i^ Messrs Brougham, 
Lambton, Tierney,, and others, t ,arejde^lti.v^ith .by tkese iiational 
oracles,—and he will be satisfied thathis countrym«o ^pifehcrstan d 
alone in the misfortune of which he complains so bitt^^"ff6rsre 
subjected tQ kin very bad company. Wc, too, he may proba¬ 
bly be aware, have had our portion of the abuse, which he seems 
to think reserved for America—*and, ( what .is a little remarkable, 
for being, too much her adtQc^jjgy , : *Ft>r r wJrat;We.i)ave said of 
herjjrcseiit power and futur#^^ti)^~-h^|w^dQni. in ; peog$$ 
anp h er valour ip war—and. qf^plthe invaluable advantages of 
her representative system—her freedom froim shiccures^ 

and standing armies*-we havebeemsid^er^ tsAjmkme virulent 
attacks than' any ofjir|ppamplainafSj^&^CQuntiy— 
and that from the uufjs'pQrtp 8Gfibhj^rs,,wid» whom We are here, 
somewhat absurdly, confbimded^aml ^fipposed to beleagued. 
It is really, we think, some' ^>ur fairness, 

that the accusations against us should be ^us ^nntrndiptory^-- 
and that for .one . and the same set ofj.wrilm^B, .;!**. should be 
denounced by the u^a-royalists of England as little betterthan 
American republicaipr, and by the ultra-patriots of America, -as 
die jealous defamer9 of her Freedom. . . w lAk 

This, however, is of very, little consequence. <Wb|||lfiiUwiidi 
to impress on Mr Wv'is, that they wbo traduce the l^i^and 
ablest part of the English nation, ^cannot weH speak the sen$<e *>f 
that natiop—and that Me/roffences ought not, in reason, to be 
imputed, to her. If there be any reliance on the principles of 
nature, the friends of liberty in England must rejoice in 
OfpeRfcy of,America.«. Every selfish, concurs witht-eyery 
mppve v to add strength U) this sympathy; and if *wy 
M our late jnternal history, it is, that the friends 
areripidlv increasing among us;—portly from increased 
nee?—partly from increased suffering, and impatience*-*. 


in 


cpardylurom conviction, prudence, and fear. 
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‘There is another consideration, also arising from the aspect 
of the times before us, which should go far, we think, at the 
present moment, to strengthen these bonds of affinity. It is im¬ 
possible to look to the state of the Old World without saeiog, « 
or rather feeling, that there is a greater and nio v ~ ,.<V>inentous 
contest impending, than ever before agitated human society. In 

g ermany—in Spain—in France—in Italy, the principle of Re¬ 
rih and Liberty arc visibly arraying themselves for a final 
struggle with the principles of Established Abuse,—Legitimacy, 
or Tjranny,—or whatever else it is called, by its friends or 
enemies. Even in England, the more modified elements of the 
same principles are stirring and heaving, aroibul, above and be¬ 
neath us, with unprecedented agitation and teWot,: and every 
thing betokens an approaching crisis in the great European 
commonwealth, by the result ok which the future character of 
its govermnepts, and the structure and condition of its society, 
wilf in afT^probability be determined. The ultimate result, or 
the course of events that arc to lead to it, we have rot the pre¬ 
sumption to predict. The struggle may be long or transitory— 
sanguinary or bloodless; and it may end in a great and signal 
amelioration of all existing institutions, or in the establishment 
of one vast federation of military despots, domineering as usual 
in the midst of sensuality, barbarism, aifd gloom. The issues 
of all these tilings are in the hand of Providence and the 
womb of time; and no human eye can yet foresee the fashion 
of their accomplishment. But great changes are evidently pre¬ 
paring; and in fifty years—most probably in a far shorter time 
—some material alterations must have taken place in most of the 
established governments of Europe, and the rights of the Eu¬ 
ropean nations been established on a surer and more durable 
basis. Half a century cannot pass away in growing discontents 
on the part of the people, and growing fears and precautions 
on that of their rulers. Their pretensions must at last be put 
in issue; and abide the settlement of force, or fear or reason. 

Looking back to what has already happened in the world, both 
recently and in antient times, we can scarcely doubt that the 
cause of Liberty will be ultimately triumphant. But through 
what trials and sufferings—what martyrdoms and persecution* 
it is doomed to work out its triumph—we profess ourselves to¬ 
tally unable to conjecture. The disunion of the lower and the 
higher classes, which was gradually disappearing with the in¬ 
creasing intelligence of the former, but has lately been renewed 
by circumstances which we cannot now stop to examine, leads, 
we must confess, to gloomy auguries as to the character of this 
contest; # and fills us with apprehensions, that it may neither 
VOL. xxxiii. no. 66'. D d 
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be peaceful nor brief. But in this, and in every other respect, 
we conceive that much will depend on the part that is taken by 
America ; and on the dispensations which she may have cultivat¬ 
ed* towards the different parties concerned. Her great and 
growing VeaWi.and population—her universal commercial re¬ 
lations—her own impregnable security—and her remoteness 
from the scene of dissension—must give her prodigious power 
and influence in such a crisis, either as a mediator or umpire^ 
or, if she take a part, as an auxiliary and ally. That she must 
wisli well to the cause of Freedom, it would be indecent to 
doubt—and that sJje^ShouJd take an active part against it, is 
a thing not evei^o be imagined:—But she may stand aloof, 
a cold and, disdainful spectator; and, counterfeiting a prudent 
indifference to scenes that neither can nor ofight to be in¬ 
different to her, may see, unmoved, the prolongation of a la¬ 
mentable contest, which her interference might ei ther h a ve pre¬ 
vented, or brought to a speedy termination. And tins erturse 
she will most probably follow, if she allows herself to conceive 
antipathies to .nations for the faults of a few calumnious indi¬ 
viduals : And especially ifi upon grounds so trivial, she should 
nourish such an animosity towards England, as to feel a repug¬ 
nance to make common cause w r ith her, even in behalf of their 
common inheritance of freedom. 

Assuredly, there is yet no other country in Europe where 
the principles of liberty, and the rights and duties of nations, 
are so well understood as with us—or in which so great a 
number of men, qualified to write, speak, and act with au¬ 
thority, are at all times ready to take a reasonable, liberal, 
and practical view of those principles and duties. The Go¬ 
vernment, indeed, has not always been either wise or gene¬ 
rous, to its own or to other countries;—but it has partaken, 
or at least has been controlled by the general spiiit of free¬ 
dom ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that the Free Con¬ 
stitution of England has been a blessing and protection to the 
remotest nations of Europe for the last 100 years. Had England 
not been free, the worst despotism i'n Europe must have been far 
worse than it is, at this moment. If the world had been par¬ 
celled out among arbitrary monarch*, they would have run a 
race of oppression, and encouraged each other in all sorts of 
abuses. But the existence of one powerful and flourishing State, 
where juster maxims were admitted, has shamed them out of 
their worst enormities, given countenance and encouragement to 
the claims of their oppressed subjects, and gradually taught 
tlieir rulers to understand, that a certain measure of liberty was 
not only compatible with national greatness and splendour, but 
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Essential to its support. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, Eng¬ 
land was the champion and asylum of Religious freedom—in 
those of King William, of National independence. If a less 
generous spirit has prevailed in her Cabinet since the settled^ 
predominance of Tory principles in her councils, tlie ei- 

I lefts of her Parliamentary Opposition—the artillery of her free 
Press—the voige, in short, of her People, which Mr W. has 
so strangely mistaken, have not been without their cfleets;—and, 
though some flagrant acts of injustice have stained her recent, 
annals, we still venture to hope, that the dread of the British 
Public is felt as far as Pctersburgh and Vienna: and would 
lain indulge ourselves with the belief, thutT^nay yet scare some 
Imperial spoiler from a part of bis prey, a\£jighten, if not 
break, the chains of many distant captives. 

It is in aid of this decaying^ perhaps expiring influence—it 
is as an associate or successor in the noble oflice of patronizing 
and prtffrfc'ting general liberty, that we now call upon America 
to tjjrovv from her the memory of all petty diflerences and nice 
offences, and to unite herself cordially with the liberal and en¬ 
lightened part of the English nation, at a season when their 
joint efforts will in all probability be little enough to crown the 
good cause with success, and when their disunion will give 
dreadful advantages to the enemies of all improvement and re¬ 
form. The example of America has already done much for that, 
cause; and the very existence of such a country, under such a 
government, is a tower of strength, and a standard of encourage¬ 
ment., for all who may hereafter have to struggle for the restor¬ 
ation or the extension of their rights. It shows within what 
limits popular institutions are safe and practicable; and what a 
large infusion of democracy is consistent with the authority of 
government, and the good order of society. Bill her influ¬ 
ence, as well as her example, will be wanted in the crisis which 
seems to be approaching:—and that influence must be paralyzed 
and inoperative, if she shall think it. a duty 1o divide herself 
irom England, to look with jealousy upon her proceedings, and 
to judge unfavourably of all the parties she contains. We do 
not ask her to think well of that party, w hether in power or out 
of it, which has always insulted and reviled her, because she is 
free and independent and democratic and prosperous:—but 
we do confidently lay claim to her favourable opinion for that 
great majority of the nation that have always been opposed to this 
party—w hich has divided with her the honour of its reproaches, 
and is bound, by every consideration of interest and duty, con¬ 
sistency and common sense, to maintain her rights and her re¬ 
putation, and to promote and proclaim her prosperity. 

’ D d 2 
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To which of these parties we belong, and to which our pen 
ins been devoted, we suppose it is unnecessary for us to an¬ 
nounce, even in America;—and therefore, without recapitulat- 
bur .‘my part of what has just been said, we think we may as¬ 
sume, in 'the.outset, that the charge exhibited against us by 
Mr W. i>, at least, anti on its face, a very unlikely and improba¬ 
ble one—that we arc actuated by jealousy and spite towards 
America, and have joined in a scheme of systematic defamation, 
in order lt> diffuse among our countrymen a general sentiment 
of hostility and dislike to her ! Grievous as this charge is, we 
should scarcely haw thought it necessary to reply to it, had not 
die question nppejped to us to relate to something of far higher 
importance lhy,t>,thc character of our Journal, or the justice or 
injustice of an imputation on the principles of a few anonymous 
writers. In that case, wo should have left the matter, as all the 
world knows we have uniformly l< ! ’t it in other case;, to be de¬ 
termined by our readers upon tiie evidence before them. But 
Mr W. has ( becn pleased to do us the honour of identifying us 
with the great Whig party of this country, or, rather, of consi¬ 
dering us as the exponents of those who support the principles 
of liberty—and to think his case sufficiently made out against 
the Nation al large, if lie can prove that both the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly Review' had given proof of deliberate ma¬ 
lice and shameful unfairness on the subject of America. Now 
this, it. must be admitted, gives the question a magnitude that 
would not otherwise belong to it; and makes what might in it¬ 
self be a mere personal or literary altercation, a matter of na¬ 
tional moment and concernment. If a sweeping comiction of 
mean jealousy and rancorous hostility is to be entered up a- 
gninst the whole British nation, and a corresponding spirit to be 
conjured up in the breast of America, because it if. alleged that 
the Edinburgh Review, as well as the Quarterly, has given 
proof of such dispositions,—then it becomes a question of no mean 
or ordinary concernment, to determine whether this charge has 
been justly brought against that unfortunate Journal,- and whe¬ 
ther its accuser has made out enough to entitle him to a verdict 
leading to such consequences. 

It will be understood, that we deny altogether the justice of 
the charge:—But we wish distinctly to say in the beginning, 
that if it should appear to any one that, in the course of a great 
deal of liasty writing-, by a variety of hands, in the course ot 
twenty long years, some rash or petulant expressions bad been 
admitted, at which the national pride of our Transatlantic bre¬ 
thren might be justly oliended, we shall most certainly feel no 
tflixiefy to justify these expressions,—nor any fear that with the 
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liberal and reasonable part of the nation to which they relate, 
our avowal of regret lor having employed them, would not he 
received as a sufficient atonement, ftvon in private life, and 
without the provocation of public controversy, there a re not 
many men who, in half the time we ha\e mentioned, do riot say 
pome things to the slight or disparagement of tlieir bcM friends; 
Iwhich, if all ‘ >»et in a note-book, conned and got by rote, ’ it 
pnight be hard to answer:—and yet, among peoj^e of any sense 
or temper, such things never break any squares—and the dispo¬ 
sitions arOyjudged of by the general tenor of one’s life and con¬ 
duct, and not by a _ set of peevish pluases, curiously culled anti 
selected out of his whole conversation. Bht. we really do not 
think that we shall very much need the benefitof this plain con¬ 
sideration, and shall proceed straightway to our answer. 

The sum of it is this—That, yi point of fact, we have spoken 
far more good of America than ill—that in nine instances out 
of ten, '’tf'tjcrc wc have mentioned her, it has been tor praise— 
andJ,hat in almost all that is e—ential 01 of serious importance, 
we have spoken nothing but good —while our ceieorcs have been 
wholly confined to matters of inferior note, and generally ac¬ 
companied with an apology for their existence, and a prediction 
of thrjr speedy disappearance. 

Whatever we have written seriously and with earnest ness ol 
_ America, has’been with a view to conciliate towards her the re¬ 
spect and esteem of our own country; and we have scarcely 
named her, in any deliberate manner, except for the purpose 
of impressing upon our readers the signal prosperity she inu en¬ 
joyed—the magical rapidity of her advances in wealth and po¬ 
pulation—ami the extraordinary power and greatness to which 
she is evidently destined. On these subjects we have held but 
one language, and one tenor of sentiment; and have never miss¬ 
ed an opportunity of enforcing our view's on our readers—and 
that not feebly, coldly, or reluctantly, but with all the earnest¬ 
ness and energy that we could command ; and we do according¬ 
ly take upon us to say, that in no European publication have 
those views been urged with the same force or frequency, or rer 
suuied at every season, and under every change of circumstances, 
with such steadiness and uniformity. Wc have been equall}' 
consistent and equally explicit in pointing out the advantages 
which that country has derived from the extent of her elective 
system—the lightness of her public burdens—the freedom of her 
press—and the independent spirit of her people. The praise of 
the Government is implied in the praise of these institutions; 
but wc have not omitted upon every occasion to testify, in ex¬ 
press t£rip, to hs general wisdom, equity, and prudence. Of 
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the character of the people too, in all its more serious aspects, 
we have spoken with the same undeviating favour; and have 
always represented them as brave, enterprising, acute, indus- 
, trio ns and patriotic. We need not load our pages with quota¬ 
tions to prove the accuracy of this representation—our whole 
work is full of them ; and Mr W. himself has quoted enoughf 
both in the outset of his book and in the body of it, to satisfy 
even such as may take their information from him, that suer, 
have always been our opinions. Mr W. indeed seems to ima¬ 
gine, that other passages, which he has cited, import a'contradic- 
tion or retractation of these; and that we are thus involved, not 
«>nly in the guilt of malice, but the awkwardness of inconsistency. 
Now this, as we take it, is one of the radical and almost unac¬ 
countable errors with which the work before us is chargeable. 
There is no such retractation,. and no contradiction. We can 
of course do no more, on a point like thfis, than make a cjistinct 
asseveration; but, after having perused Mr W.’s *obok, and 
with a pretty correct knowledge of the Review, we do say dis¬ 
tinctly, that there is not to be found in either, a single passage 
inconsistent, or at all at variance with the sentiments to which 
we have just alluded. We have never spoken but in one way of 
the prosperity and f uture greatness of America, and of the im¬ 
portance of cultivating amicable relations with her—never but 
in one way of the freedom, cheapness, and general wisdom of 
her government—never but in one way of the bravery, intel¬ 
ligence, activity, and patriotism of her people. The points on 
WJ liich Mr W. accuses us of malice and unfairness, all relate, 
as we shall see immediately, to other and far less considerable 
matters. 

Assuming, then, as we must now do, that upon the subjects 
that have been specified, our testimony has been eminently and 
exclusively favourable to America, and that we have never ceas¬ 
ed earnestly to recommend the most cordial and friendly rela¬ 
tions with her, how, it may be asked, is it possible that we 
should have deserved to be classed among the chief and moat 
malignant of her calumniators, or accused of a design to excite 
hostility to her in the body of our nation ? and even represent¬ 
ed as making reciprocal hostility a point of duty in her, by the 
excesses of our obloquy ? For ourselves, w'e profess to be as 
little able to answer this question, as the most ignorant of our 
readersbut we shall lay before them some account of the 
proofs on which Mr W. relies for our condemnation; and 
cheerfully submit to any sontenco they may seem to justify. 
There are a variety of Counts in our indictment; but, in so far 
Us we have been able to collect, the heads of our offending are 
i .gs follows, Ufy That we have noticed, with uncharitable 
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undue severity, the admitted want of indigenous literature in 
America, and the scarcity of men of genius; 2d, as an illustra¬ 
tion of That charge, That we have laughed too ill-naturedly at 
the affectations of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, made an unfair esti¬ 
mate of the merits of Marshall’s History, and Adams’s L rtiwy * 
lind spoken illiberally of the insignificance of certain American 
{Philosophical Transactions; 3 dty. That we have represented the 
Liajingrs of the fashionable society of America as less polUhed 
and agl^peable than those of Europe,—the lower orders as imper¬ 
tinently inquisitive, and the whole as too vain of their country ; 
'IV//, and fmolJ^v”That we have reproached them bitterly with 
their negro slavery. 

These, we think, are the whole, and certainly they are the 
chief, of the charges against us; and, before saying anything 
as to the particulars, we should just like to ask, whether, if 
they were all admitted to be trtie, they would afford any sul- 
cient g^Wrrtls, especially when set by the side of the favour¬ 
able representations we have made with so much more ear¬ 
nestness on points of much more importance, for imputing to 
their authors, and to the whole body of their countrymen, a 
systematic design to make America odious and despicable in the 
eyes of the rest of the world ? This charge, we will confess, 
appears to us most extravagant—and, when the facts already 
stated are taken into view', altogether ridiculous. Though we 
tire the friends and well-wishers of .the Americans—though we 
think favourably, and even highly, of many things in their in¬ 
stitutions, government and character,—we are not tlieir stipen¬ 
diary Laureates or blind adulators; and must insist on our right 
to take notice of what we conceive to be their-errors and delects, 
with the same freedom which we use to our Own, and all other 
nations. It has already been shown, that we have by no means 
confined ourselves to this privilege of censure; and the com¬ 
plaint seems to be, that we should have used it at all. We 
really do not understand this. We have spoken much more 
favourably of their government and institutions, than we have 
done of our own. We have criticised their authors with at least 
as much indulgence, and spoken of their national character in 
terms of equal respect: But because we have pointed out cer¬ 
tain undeniable defects, and laughed at some indefensible absurdi¬ 
ties, we are accused of the most partial and unfair nationality, 
and represented as engaged in a conspiracy to bring the whole 
nation into disrepute ! Even if we had the misfortune to differ 
in opinion with Mr W., or the majority of his countrymen, on 
most of the points to which our censure has been diiected, in¬ 
stead of having his substantial admission of their justice in mosjt 
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instances, this, it humbly appears to us, would neither be a good 
ground for questioning our good faith, nor a reasonable occa¬ 
sion for denouncing a general hostility against the cdUatry to 
which we belong. Men may differ conscientiously in their taste 
L 'i7rial-rature and manners, and in their opinions as to the injus¬ 
tice or sinfulness of domestic slavery; and may express thei/ 
opinions in public, without being actuated by spite or malignity 
But a very slight examination of each of the articles of chaj^pm 
will show still more clearly upon what slight grounds th/tjy have 
been hazarded, and how much more of spleen than^uf reason 
there is in the accusation. 

1. Upon the^r.s/ head, Mr W. neither does, nor can deny, 
that our statements are perfectly correct. The Americans have 
.scarcely any literature of their own growth—and scarcely any 
authors of celebrity. The fact is too remarkable, not to have 
beeh noticed by all who have had occasion to speak of* them ;— 
and wc have only to add, that, so far from bringing 4t forward 
in an insulting or invidious manner, wc have never, we believe, 
alluded to it without adding such explanations as iri candour we 
thought due, and as were calculated to take from it all sha¬ 
dow of offence. So early as in our third Number, we observed 
that 4 Literature was one of those finer Manufactures which a 

* new country will always find it easier to import than to raise; * 
—and, after showing that the want of leisure and hereditary 
wealth naturally led to this arrangement, we added, that 4 the 
4 Americans had shown abundance of talent, wherever induce- 
4 ments had been held out for its exertion; that their party- 
4 pamphlets were written with great keenness and spirit; and 
4 that their orators frequently displayed a vehemence, correct- 
4 ness, and animation, that would command the admiration of 
4 any European audience. * Mr W* has himself quoted the 
Warm testimony we bore, in our 12th Volume, to the merits of 
the papers published under the title of The Federalist: And in 
our 16th, we observe, that when America once turned her at¬ 
tention to letters, * we had no doubt that her authors would ira- 

* prove and multiply, to a degree that would make all, our exer- 
4 tions necessary to keep the start we have of them. ’ In a 
subsequent Number, we add the important remark, that 4 a- 

* mong them, the men who write bear no proportion to those 

* who read ; * and that, though they have but few native au¬ 
thors, 4 the individuals are innumerable who make use of liter- 

* ature to improve their understandings, and add to their hap- 

* piness. * The very same ideas are expressed in a late article^ 
which seems to have given Mr W, very great offence—though 
we ean discover nothing in the passage in question, except the 
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liveliness of the style, that can afford room for misconstruction. 
‘ Native literature, * says the Reviewer, ‘ the Americans have 
‘ noflfeflt is all imported. And why should they write books i 
* when a six weeks’ passage brings them, in their own tongue. 

our sense, science and genius, in bales and hogsheads 
fow, what is the true meaning of this, but the follow ing— 4 The 
Americans do nqtwrite books; but it must not be inferred, from 
Jbjs, that they are ignorant or indifferent about literature.—The 
True reason is, that they get books enough from us in their own 
language^and are, in this respect, just in the condition of any 
of our great-truth tig or manufacturing districts at home, where 
there is no encouragement for authors to settle, though there is 
as much reading and thinking as in other places. ’ This has all 
alpng been our meaning—and we think it has been clearly e- 
nough expressed. The Americans, in fact, are at least as great 
readers as the English, and take off immense editions of all 
our popular’worksand while we have repeatedly stated the 
causes that have probably withheld them from becoming authors 
in great numbers themselves, wc confidently deny that we have 
ever represented them as illiterate, or negligent of learning. 

2. As to our particular criticisms on American works, wc 
cannot help feeling that our justification will be altogether as 
easy as in the case of our general remarks on their rarity. No¬ 
thing, indeed,-can more strikingly illustrate the unfortunate pre- 
’jiidicc or irritation under which Mr W. has 'composed this part 
of his work, than the morose and angry remarks he has made 
on' our very innocent and good-natured critique of Barlow’s 
Columbia*!. It is very true that we have laughed at its strange 
neologisms, and pointed out some of its othejr manifold faults. 
But is it possible for any one seriously to believe, that this gen¬ 
tle castigation was dictated by national animosity?—or does 
Mr W. really believe, that, if the same work had been publish¬ 
ed in England, it would have met with a milder treatment ? IT 
the book was so bad, however, he insinuates, why take any no¬ 
tice of it, if not to indulge your malignity ? To this we answer, 
firsts That a handsome quarto of verse, from a country which 
produces so few, necessarily attracted our attention more strong¬ 
ly than if it had appeared among ourselves; secondly, That its 
"faults were of so peculiar and amusing a kind, as to call for 
animadversion rather than neglect; and, thirdly , whatnQ reader 
of Mr W.’s remarks would indeed anticipate, That in spite of 
these faults, the book actually had merits that entitled it to no¬ 
tice, and that a considerable part of our article is accordingly 
employed in bringing these merits into view. In common can¬ 
dour, we miust say, Mr W. should have acknowledged this fact. 
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when complaining of the illiberal severity with which MrBarlow*s 
work had been treated. For, the truth is, that we have given 
it fully as much praise as he, or any other intelligent Am^fican, 
can sa y it deserves; and .have been at some pains in vindicating 
the author's sentiments from misconstruction, as well as rescuing 
his beauties from* neglect. Yet Mr W. is pleased to inform hisTT 
reader, that the work * seems to have been cpmmitted to the' 

* Momus of the fraternity for especial diversion; * and ig_ V,e^y v . 
surly and austere at ‘ the exquisite jokes’ of which h# says it 
consists. We certainly do not mean to dispute w ith htm about 
the quality of our jokes:—though wc taked^avtr-to appeal to a 
gayer critic—or to himself in better humour—from his present 
sentence of reprobation. But he should have recollected, that, 
besides stating, in distinct terms, that ‘ his versification was ge- 

* nerally both soft and sonorous, and that there'were many 
4 passages of rich and vigorous description, and some that might 

* lay claim even to the praise ol‘ magnificence, * thSYritics had 
summed up their observations by saying, ‘ that the author’s ta- 
‘ lents were evidently respectable; and that, severely as they 

* had been obliged to speak of his taste and his diction, in a 

* great part of the volume, they considered him as a giant in 

* comparison with many of the paltry and puling rhymsters 

* who disgraced our English literature by their occasional suc- 

* cess; and that, if he would pay some attention to purity of 

* style and simplicity of composition, they had no doubt that 

* he might produce something which English poets would envy, 

* and English critics applaud. * 

Are there any traces here, we would ask, of national spite 
and hostility or is it. not true, that our account of the poem is, 
on the whole, not only fair but favourable, and the tone of 
our remarks as good-humoured and friendly as if the author 
bad been a whiggish Scotchman ? As to ‘ Marshall’s Life of 
"Washington, * we do not think that Mr W. differs very much 
from the Reviewers. He says, ‘ he does not mean to affirm 
‘ that the story of their Revolution has been told absolutely 

* well by this author;’ and we, after complaining of its* being 
cold, heavy and tedious, have distinctly testified, that * it dis- 

* played industry, good sense, and, in so far as we could judge,*" 

* laudable impartiality; and that the style, though neither ele- 
« gant nor impressive, was yet, upon the whole, dear and man- 

* ly. ’ Mr W. however thinks, that nothing but national spite 
and illiberally can account for our saying, * that Mr M. must 
*" n^t promise himself a reputation commensurate with the di- 

* mvvsians of his work; ’ and ‘that what passes with him for 

* .dignity, will, by his readers, be pronounced duin^ss and fru 
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* -gidity: * And then he endeavours to show, that a passage in 
which we say that * Mr Marshall’s narrative is deficient in 
^ alirtbsf everything that constitutes historical excellence, ’ is 
glaringly inconsistent with the favourable sentence we h flyp . 
transcribed in the beginning; not seeing, or not choosing to 
lee, that in the one place we are speaking of the literary me* 
1’its of the work, as an historical composition , and in the other 
pf the information it affords. But the question is not, whe¬ 
ther ouf criticism is just and able, or otherwise; but whether 
it indicates any little spirit of detraction and national rancour 
—and this}—it' wW.ld seem not very difficult to answer. If 
we had taken the occasion of this publication to gather to¬ 
gether all the foolish and awkward and disreputable things 
that occurred in the conduct of the revolutionary councils 
and campaigns, and to make »the history of this memorable 
struggle a vehicle for insinuations against the courage or inte¬ 
grity of many who took pari in it, we might, with reason, have 
been subjected to the censure we now confidently repel. But 
there is not a word in the article that looks that way; and the 
only ground for the imputation is, that we have called Mr Mar¬ 
shall’s book dull and honest, accurate and heavy, valuable and 
tedious, while neither Mr W., nor anybody else, ever thought 
or said anything else of it. It is his style only that we object 
to.—Of his gewcnfl sentiments—of the conduct and character of 
his hero—and of the prospects of his country, we speak as the 
warmest friends of America, and the warmest admirers of Ame¬ 
rican virtue could wish us to speak. We shall, add but one 
short passage as a specimen of the tone of this insolent and illi¬ 
beral production. 

‘ History lias no other example of so happy an issue to a revolu¬ 
tion, consummated by a long civil war. Indeed it seems to be very 
near a maxim in political philosophy, that a free government cannot 
be obtained where a long employment of military force has been ne¬ 
cessary to establish it. In the case of America, however, the mili¬ 
tary power was, by a rare felicity, disarmed by that very influence 
Which makes a revolutionary army so formidable to liberty; For the 
images of Grandeur and Power—those meteor lights that are exhal¬ 
ed in the stormy atmosphere of a revolution, to allure the ambitious 
and dazzle the weak—made no impression on the firm and virtuous 
soul of the American commander. ’ 

As to Adams’s Letters on Silesia, the case is nearly the same. 
We certainly do not run into extravagant compliments to the 
authorbecause he happens to*be the son of the American Pre¬ 
sident: But he is treated with sufficient courtesy and respect; 
and Mr W. cannot well deny, that the book is very fairly rated, 

. pccordjng to its intrinsic merits. There is no ridicule, nor an^ 
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attempt at sneering, throughout the article. The work is de¬ 
scribed as * easy and pleasant, and entertaining, ’—as contain¬ 
ing some excellent remarks on Education,—and indicating, 
- thrqp ghout. 4 that settled attachment to freedom which is woifc- 
*' cd into the constitution of every man of virtue who has the, 

‘ fortune to belong to a free and prosperous community. * Ai 
to the style, we remark, certainly in a very good-natured an 
inoffensive manner, that ‘ though it is remarkably free from 
4 those affectations and corruptions of phrase, that overrun the 
4 compositions of his country, a few national, perhaps we might 
4 still venture to call them provincial, peculiarities, might be 
4 detected ; ’ and then we add, in a style which we do not think 
can appear impolite even to a minister plenipotentiary, 4 that if 
* men of birth and education in that other England which they 
4 are building up in the West, ja-ill not diligently stu'dythe jjreat 
4 authors who fixed and purified the language of our common 
4 forefathers, we must soon lose the only badge that*is still worn 
4 of our consanguinity. * Unless the Americans arc really to 
set up a new standard of speech, we conceive that these remarks 
are perfectly just and unanswerable; and we are sure, at all 
events, that nothing can be farther from a spirit of insult or 
malevolence. 

Our critique on the volume of American Transactions is per¬ 
haps more liable to objection; and, on lookiffg'bitck to it, we 
at once admit that it contains some petulant and rash expres¬ 
sions which had better have been omitted—and that its general 
tone is less liberal and courteous than might have been desired. 
It is remarkable, however, that this, which is by far the most 
offensive of our discussions on American literature, is one of the 
earliest, and that the sarcasms with .which it is seasoned, have 
never been repeated—a fact which, with many others, may 
serve to expose the singular inaccuracy with which Mr W.*has 
been led, throughout his work, to assert that we began our la¬ 
bours with civility and kindness towards his country, and have 
only lately changed our tone, and joined its inveterate enemies 
in all the extravagance of abuse. The substance of our criti¬ 
cism, it does not seem to be disputed, was just—the volume 
containing very little that was at all interesting, and a good part*” 
of it being composed in a style very ill suited for such a publi¬ 
cation. 

Such are the perversions of our critical office, which Mr W. 
can only explain on the supposition of national jealousy and 
fnalice. As proofs of an opposite disposition, we beg leave just 
to loiter to our lavish and reitenatcd praise of the writings of 
Franklin—to our high and distinguished testimony to the me- 
<trlts of The Federalist—to the terms of commendationth jwhieit" 
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w6 have spoken of the Journal of Messrs Lewis and Clarke: 
and, in an especial manner, to the great kindness with which 
we have treated a certain American pamphlet, published at Phi¬ 
ladelphia and London in 1810, and of which we shall h-mft.ii. 
•word to say hereafter,—though each and all of these perform- 
' jfnees touched much more nearly on subjects of national conten¬ 
tion, and were far more apt to provoke feelings of rivalry, than 
anything in the Philosophical Transactions, or the tuneful pages 
of the Columbiad. 

- 3. We come now to the ticklish Chapter of Manners; on 

which, though we have said less than on any other, we suspect 
we have given more offence—and, if possible, with less reason. 
We may despatch the lower orders first, before we come to 
the people of fashion. The charge here is, that we have un¬ 
justly libelled those persons, by paying, in one place, that they 
were too much given to spirituous liquors; in another, that they 
were rudely inquisitive; and in a third, that they were absurdly 
vain of their constitution, and offensive in boasting of it. Now, 
we may have been mistaken in making these imputations; but we 
find them stated in the narrative of every traveller who has vi¬ 
sited their country, and most of them noticed by the better writers 
among themselves. We have noticed them, too, without bit¬ 
terness or insult, and generally in the words of the authors upon 
.whose autliorftyniey are stated. Neither arc the imputations 
tliemselves very grievous, or as can be thought to bespeak any 
great malignity in their authors. Their inquisitiveness, and the 
boast of their freedom, are but excesses ot laudable qualities; 
and intemperance, though it is apt to lead further, is, in itself, a 
sin rather against prudence than morality. Mr W. is infinitely 
offended, too, because we have said that * the people of the 
‘ Western States are very hospitable to strangers —because they 

* are seldom troubled with them, and because they have always 
‘ plenty of maize and hamsas if this were not the rationale 
of all hospitality among the lower orders throughout the world, 
—and familiarly applied, among ourselves, to the case of our 
Highlanders and remote Irish. But slight as these charges are, 
we may admit, that Mr W. would have had some reason to 
complain if they had included all that we had ever said of 
the great bulk of his nation. But the truth is, that we have 
all along been much more careful to notice their virtues than 
their faults, and have lost no fair opportunity of speaking well 
of them. In our 23d Number, we have said, 4 The great body 
‘ of the American people is better educated , and more comibrt- 

* ably situated, than the bulk of any European community; and 
possesses all the accomplishment* that are anywhere to be 
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found in persons of the same Occupation and condition. * And 
more recently, ‘ The Americans are about as polishedjis 99 out 
‘ of 100 of our own countrymen, in the upper ranks; and quite 
amoral, and well educated, in the lower. Their virtues are 
* such as we ought to admire; for they are those on which we 
4 lue ourselves most highly. * We nave never said any thirty 
inconsistent with this:—and if this be to libel a whole natioij, 
and to vilify and degrade them in comparison of ourselves, W* 
have certainly been guilty of that enormity. 

As for the manners of the upper classes, we have really said, 
very little about them, and can scarcely recollect having given 
any positive opinion on the subject. We have lately quoted 
with warm approbation, Captain Hall's strong and very respect¬ 
able testimony to their agreeableness—and certainly have never 
contradicted it on our own authority. We have made however 
certain hypothetical and conjectural observations, which, we 
gather from Mr W., have given some oflence—we must say, 
we think, very unreasonably. We have said, for example, 
that 4 the Americans are about as polished as 99 in 100 of our 
own countrymen in the upper ranks. ’ Is it the reservation of 
this inconsiderable fraction in our own favour that is resented ? 
Why, our very seniority, we think, might have entitled us to 
this precedence: and we must say that our monarchy—our no¬ 
bility—our greater proportion of hereditary ’wealth, and our 
closer connexion with the old civilized world, might have justi¬ 
fied a higher per-centage. But we will not dispute with Mr 
W. even upon this point. Let him set down the fraction, if he 
pleases, to the score merely of our national partiality;—and he 
must estimate that element very far indeed below its ordinary 
standard, if he docs not find it sufficient to account for it with¬ 
out the supposition of intended insult or malignity. Was there 
ever any great nation that did not prefer its own manners to 
those of any of its neighbours ?—@r can Mr W. produce ano¬ 
ther instance in which it allowed that a rival came so near as to 
be within one hundredth of its own excellence? 

But there is still something worse than this. Understanding 
that the most considerable persons in the chief cities of Ameri¬ 
ca, were their opulent merchants, we conjectured that their so- * 
ciety was probably much of the same description with that of 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow :—And does Mr W. really 
think there is any disparagement in this?—Does he not know 
that thes<3 places nave been graced, for generations, by some of 
the most deserving and enlightened citizens, and some of the 
most learned and accomplished men that have ever adorned our 

nation ? Does he not know that Adam Smith, and Reid and 

*'• i _ " v 
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Miller, spent tlieir happiest days in Glasgow; that, Roscoe and 
Currie illustrated the society of Liverpool—and Priestley and 
Ferrmr and Darwin, that of Manchester ? The wealth amt 
skill and enterprise of all the places is equally indisputable —fr ig! 
we confess we are yet to learn in which of the elements ot re¬ 
spectability they can be imagined to be inferior to New York, 
ogr Baltimore, or Philadelphia. 

* ' "But there is yet another passage in the Review which Mr 
W. has quoted as insulting and vituperative—for such a con¬ 
struction of which we confess ourselves still less able to divine 
a reason. It is part of an honest and very earnest attempt to 
overcome the high monarchical prejudices of a part of our own 
country against the Americans, and notices this objection to 
tfceir fQjamjgrs only collaterally and hypothetically. Mr W. 
needs not he told that all couriers and zealots of monarchy 
impute rudeness and vulgarity to republicans. The French 
used to describe an inelegant person as having ‘ Les manieres 
d’un Suisse, En Hollande civilise; '•—and the Court faction 
among ourselves did not omit this reproach when we went to 
war with the Americans. To expose the absurdity of such art 
attack, we expressed ourselves in 1814 as follows. 

‘ The complaint respecting America is, that there are np people 
of fashion,—that their colfimn still wants its Corinthian capital, or, 
in other words^Iflflftliose' who are rich and idle, have not yet exist¬ 
ed so long, or in such numbers, as to have brought to full perfec¬ 
tion that system of ingenious trifling and elegant dissipation, by 
means of which it has been discovered that wealth and leisure may 
be most agreeably disposed of. Admitting the fact to be so, and in 
a country where there is no court, no nobility, and no monument or 
tradition of chivalrous usages,—and where, moreover, t(ie greatest, 
number of those who are rich and powerful have raised themselves to 
that eminence by mercantile industry, we really do not see how it 
could well be otherwise ; we could still submit, that this is no lawful 
cause either for national contempt or for national hostility. It is u 
peculiarity in the structure of society among that people, which, we 
take it, can only give offence to their visiting acquaintance; and, 
while it does us no sort of harm while it subsists, promises, we think, 
very soon to disappear altogether, and no longer to afflict even our 
imagination. The number of individuals born to the enjoyment of 
hereditary wealth is, or at least was, daily increasing in that coun¬ 
try ; and it is impossible that their multiplication (with all the models 
of European refinement before them, and all the advantages result¬ 
ing from a free government and a general system of good»education) 
ahould fail, within a very short period, to give birth to a beher tone of 
conversation and society , and to manners more dignified and refined . 
Unless we arc very much misinformed, indeed, the symptoms of suqb 
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a change may already be traced in their cities. Their youths of for¬ 
tune already travel over all the countries of Europe for their im¬ 
provement ; and specimens are occasionally met with, even m "these 
islan ds, which, with all our prejudices^ we roust admit, would do 
no discredit to the best blood of the land from which they originally 
sprung.’ ■* £ 

Now, is there really any matter of offence \n this?—-In the 
first place, is it not substantially true?—in the next place, is it. 
not mildly and respectfully stated ? Is it not true, that the 
greater part of those who compose the higher society of the 
American cities, have raised themselves to opulence by com¬ 
mercial pursuits ?—and is it to be imagined that, in Americo. 
alone, this is not to produce its usual effects upon the style and 
tone of society ? As families become old, and hereditary wealtlj, 
comes to be the portion of many, it cannot but happen that a 
change of manners will take place;—and is it an insult to sup¬ 
pose that this change will be an improvement ? Surely they 
cannot be perfect , both as they are, and as they are to be; and, 
while it seems impossible to doubt that a considerable change is 
inevitable, the offence seems to be, that it is expected to be for 
the better ! It is impossible, we think, that Mr W. can serious¬ 
ly imagine that the manners of any country upon earth can be 
so dignified and refined—or their tone of conversation and so¬ 
ciety so good, when the most figuring personsr come into com* 
pany from the desk and the counting-house, as when they pass 
only from one assembly to another, and have had no other 
study or employment from their youth up, than to render sb- 
cicty agreeable, and to cultivate all those talents and manners 
which give its charm to polite conversation. If there are any 
persons in America who seriously dispute the accuracy of these 
opinions, we are pretty confident that they will turn out to be 
those whom the rest of the country would refer to in illustra¬ 
tion of their truth. The truly polite, we are persuaded, will 
admit the case to be pretty much as we have stated it. The 
upstarts alone will contend for their present perfection. If 
we have really been so unfortunate as to give any offence by 
our observations, we suspect that offence wul be greater at New 
Orleans than at New York,—and not* quite so slight at New 
York as at Philadelphia. 

But we have no desire to, pursue this topic any further—nor 
any interest indeed to convince those who may not be already 
satisfied. ,„,If Mr W. really thinks us wrong in the opinions we 
have now expressed, we are willing for the present to be thought 
so: put surely we have said enough to show that we had plan- 
sijjfc grounds fo* those opinions; and surely, if we did entertain L 

m It' .a!, ' * 
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them, it was impossible to express tliem in & manner less offen¬ 
sive. We did not even recur to the topic spontaneously—but 
occasionally took it up in a controversy on behalf of America* 
with a party of our own countrymen. What we said was not * 
addressed to America—but said of her; and, most indisputably* 
with frjendly intentions to the people of both countries. 

ButWe have dwelt too long on this subject. The manners 
of fashionable life, and the rivalry of bon ton between one coun¬ 
try and another, is, after all, but a poor affair to occupy the 
.attention of philosophers, or affect the peace of nations.—Of 
what real consequence is it to the happiness or glory of a country, 
how a few thousand idle people—probably neither very virtu¬ 
ous nor very useful—pass their time, or divert the ennui of 
ttair innoti"ity?—And men must really have a great propensity 
;fcohate eaclVother, when it is bought a reasonable ground of 
quarrel, that the rich dcsccuvres of one country are accused of . 
not knowing how to get through their day so cleverly as those 
of another. Manners alter from age to age, and from country 
to country j and much is at all times arbitrary and conventional in 
that which is esteemed the best. What pleases and amuses each 
people the most, is the best for that people: And, where states 
are tolerably equal in power and wealth, a great and irreconcileable 
diversity is often maintained with suitable arrogance and inflexi¬ 
bility, and no eommor}* standard recognised or dreamed of. The 
bon ton of Pekin has no sort of affinity, we suppose, with the bon 
ton of Paris—and that of Constantinople but little resemblance to 
either. The difference, to be sure, is not so complete within the 
limits of Europe; but it is sufficiently great, to show the folly of 
being dogmatical or intolerant upon a subject so incapable of 
being reduced to principle. The French accuse us of coldness 
and formality, and we accuse them of monkey tricks and imper¬ 
tinence. The good company of Rome would be much at a loss 
for amusement at Amsterdam; and that of Brussels at Madrid. 
The manners of America, then, are probably the best for Ame¬ 
rica : But, for ‘that very* reason, they are not the best for us; 
And when we hinted that they probably might be improved, wo 
spoke with reference to the European standard, and to the feel¬ 
ings and judgment of strangers, to whom that standard alone 
was familiar. When their circumstances, and the structure of 
their society, come to be more like those of Europe, their man¬ 
ners will be more like—and they will suit better with those al¬ 
tered circumstances. When the fabric has reacheddfts utmost 
elevation, the Corinthian capital may be added: For the pre¬ 
sent, the Boric is perhaps more suitable; and, if the strjd^be 
jkept pure, we are certain it will be equally graceful. ^ , 
vpL. xxxhi. no. 66. E e / \ 
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4. It only remains to notice what is said with regard tb 
Negro 'Slavery;—and on this we shall be very short. We have 
no doubt spoken very warmly on the subject in one of our 
late Numbers;—but Mr W. must have read what we there 
said, with a jaundiced eye indeed, if he did not see that our 
warmth proceeded, not from any animosity against the .people 
among whom this miserable institution existed* but agfemst the 
institution itself—and was mainly excited by the contrast that 
it presented to the freedom and prosperity upon which it was 
so strangely engrafted ;—thus appearing 

-‘ Like a stain upon a Vestal's robe, 

The worse for what it soils. ’- 

Accordingly, we do not call upon other nations to hate and 
despise America for this practice; but upon 
themselves to wipe away this.Jpul blot from theif character 
We have a hundred times used the same language to 
own countrymen—and repeatedly on the subject of the Slave 
Trade;—and Mr W. cannot be ignorant, that many pious 
and excellent citizens of his own country have expressed them¬ 
selves in similar terms with regard to this very institution. As 
to his recriminations on England, we shall explain to Mr W. 
immediately, that they have no bearing on the question between 
us; and, though nobody can regret m^re than we do the do¬ 
mestic slavery of our West India islantky'it is* quite absurd to 
represent the difficulties of the abolition as at all parallel in the 
case of America. It seems to be pretty clearly made out, that, 
without slaves, those islands could not be maintained; and, 
independent of private interests, the trade of England cannot 
afford to part with them. But will any body pretend to say, 
that the great and comparatively temperate regions over which 
the American Slavery extends, would be deserted, if all their 
inhabitants were free—or even that they would be permanently 
less populous or less productive ? We are perfectly aware, that 
a sudden or immediate emancipation of all those who are now 
in slavery, might be attended with frightful disorders, as well 
as intolerable losses; and, accordingly, we have nowhere re¬ 
commended any such measure: But we must repeat, that it 
is a crime and a shame, that the freest nation on the earth 
should keep a million and a half of fellow-creatures in chains, 
within the very territory and sanctuary of their freedom; and 
should see them multiplying, from day to day, without think¬ 
ing of ap» provision for their ultimate liberation. When we 
say this? we are far from doubting that there are many amiable 
and / *»xcellent individuals among me slave proprietors. There 
vyfie mqnn such among the importers of slaves in our West 
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Indies; Yet, it is not the less true, that that accursed traffic was 
a crijne-Hmd it was so called in the most emphatic language, 
•.and 'Crttffgeneral assent, year after year, in Parliament, without 
any one ever imagining thpt this imported a personal attack on 
those individuals, far less a blot upon the nation which tolerated 
and legalized their proceedings. 

Bfefure leaving this topic, we have to thank Mr W. for a 

f reat deal of curious, and, to us, original information, as to the 
istory of the American slave trade, and the measures pursued 
by the different States with regard to the institution of slavery: 
From which wc learn, among other things, that, so early as 17G7, 
the legislature of Massachusetts brought in a bill for prohibiting 
the importation of negroes into that province, which was reject- 
governor, in consequence of express instruc¬ 
tions;—and another in 1774 shUftid the same fate. We learn 
afeo, that* in 1770, two years before the decision in the case or 
Somerset in England, the courts of the same distinguished pro¬ 
vince decided, upon solemn argument, that no person could be 
held in slavery within their jurisdiction; and awarded not only 
their freedom, but wages for their past services, to a variety of 
negro suitors. These, indeed, arc fair subjects of pride and ex¬ 
ultation ; and we hail them, without grudging, as bright tro¬ 
phies in the annals of. v t|fc States to which they relate. But do 
. not their glories cast a deeper shade on those who have refused to 
follow the example—and may we not now be allowed to speak 
of. the guilt and unlawfulness of slavery, as their own countrymen 
are praised and boasted of for having spoken, so many years 
ago? 

We learn also from Mr W., that Virginia abolished the fo¬ 
reign slave trade so early as 1778—Pcnsylvania in 1780—Mas- 
saehussets in 1787—and Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1788. 
It was finally interdicted by the General Congress in 1794; 
and made punishable As a crime, seven years before that measure 
was adopted in England. We have great pleasure in stating 
these facts. But they all appear to us not only incongruous 
with the permanent existence of slavery, but as indicating those 
very feelings with regard to it which we have been so severely 
blamed for expressing. 

We here close our answer to Mr W/tf charges. Our readers, 
we fear, have been for some time tired of it: And, indeed, we 
have felt all rffong, that there was something absurd in answering 
gravely^to such an accusation. If any regular reader c^tour Re¬ 
view could be of opinion that we were hostile to AmerioL and 
desirous of fomenting hostility between her and this cot 
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we could scarcely hope that he would change that opinion for 
any thing we have now been saying. But Mr W/s ;t;ook may 
fall into the hands of many, in his own country t to., 
whom our writings arc but little known; and the imputations it 
contains may become known to many who never incmire into 
their grounds: On such persons, the statements we naye now* 
made may produce some impression—and the‘spirit irf\ which 
they are made perhaps still more. Our labour will not have 
been in vain, if there are any that rise up from the perusal of 
these pages with a better opinion of their Transatlantic brethren, 
and an increased desire to live with them in friendship and peace. 

There still remains behind, a fair moiety of Mr W.’s book; 
containing his recriminations on England—his exposition of 

* her sores and blotches *—and his retort court eviuff&oujl f1 '. 
abuse which her writers have Lcen pouring on his country for* i 
-the last hundred years. The task, we should think, must 
have been rather an afflicting one to a man of much moral sen¬ 
sibility :—But it is gone through very resolutely, and with mar¬ 
vellous industry. The learned author has not only ransacked 
forgotten histories and files of old newspapers in search of 
disreputable transactions and degrading crimes—but has grop¬ 
ed for the materials of our dishonour,^ among the filth of Dr 
Colquhoun’s Collections, and the Reports of our Prison and 
Police Committees—culled vituperative exaggerations from the 
record of angry debates—and produced, as incontrovertible 
evidence of the excess of our guilt and misery, the fervid de¬ 
clamations of moralists exhorting to amendment, or of satirists 
endeavouring to deter from vice. Provincial misgovernment 
from Ireland to Hindostan—cruel amusements—increasing pau¬ 
perism—disgusting brutality—shameful ignorance—perversion 
of law—grinding taxation—brutal debauchery, and many o- 
ther traits equally attractive, are all heaped together, as the cha¬ 
racteristics of English society; and unsparingly illustrated by 

• loose extracts from English Journals, *—quotations from Es* 

jprieila’s Letters—and selections from the Parliamentary Debates. 
Accustomed, as we have long been, to mark the vices and mi¬ 
series of our countrymen, we really cannot say that we recog¬ 
nise any likeness in this distorted representation; which exfai-^ 
hits our fair England as«one great Lazar-house of moral and in¬ 
tellectual disease—one hideous and bloated mass of sin and suf¬ 
fering*—one festering heap of corruption, infectitife the whole¬ 
some air^rhich breathes upon it, and diffusing all around the 
contagpn and the terror or its example. * 

no desire whatever to argue against the truth or the 
picture of our country; which we can assure Me-* 
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W. we contemplate with perfect calmness and equanimity: but 
jye are ftemptcd to set against it the judgment of another fo- 
rei mierJj Lth whom he cannot complain of being confronted, 
^and wholi authority at this moment stands higher, perhaps with 
the whoie'oivilized world, than that of any other individual. 
We allflde to Madame de StatH—-and to the splendid testimony 
she has borne t$ the character and happiness of the English na¬ 
tion, in her last admirable book on the Revolution of her own 
country. But we lrove spoken of this work so lately, in our 
Number for September 1818, that we shall not now recal the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to it, further than by this general reference. 
W© rather wish to lay before them an American authority. 

In a work of great merit, entitled, * A Letter on the Genius 
.and D i&ytsi fi ions of the French Government, * published at 
"r'fiilauelplfia'lfT 1810, and which attracted much notice, both 
ther^jand in this country, the aulhor, in a strain of great clo- 
quene?TlnU powerful reasoning, exhorts his country to make 
common cause with England in the great struggle in which she 
was then engaged with the giant power of Bonaparte, and 
points out the many circumstances in the character and condi¬ 
tion of the two countries that invited them to a cordial al¬ 
liance. He was well aware, too, of the distinction we have endea¬ 
voured to point out between the Court, or the Tory rulers of 
the State, and the of our People: and, after observing 
that the American Government, by following his councils, might 
retrieve the character of their country, he adds, * They will, I am 
*• quite sure, be seconded by an entire correspondence of feeling, 

4 not only on our part, but on that of the People of England— 
‘ whatever may be the narrow policy, or illiberal prejudices of 
4 the British Ministry;* —and, in the body of his work, lie 
gives an ample and glowing description of the character and 
condition of that England of which we have just seen so lament¬ 
able a representation. The whole passage is too long for inser¬ 
tion ; but the following extracts will afford a sufficient specimen 
of its tone and tenor. 

4 A peculiarly masculine character, and the utmost energy of feel* 
ing are communicated to all orders of ■ men,—by the abundance 
which prevails so universally,—the consciousness of equal rights,— 
the fulness of power and fame to which the nation has attained,—and 
the beauty and robustness of the species* under a climate highly fa¬ 
vourable to the animal economy. The dignity of the rich is without 
insolence,—Che subordination of the poor without servility. Their 
freedofn is well guarded both from the dangers of popu?L!*bcentious- 
ness, and from the encroachments of authority.—Their nati%|| 1 
leads to national sympathy, and is built upon the most legita 
al l foup dations-r-a. sense of preeminent merit and a*bod» “'C illu 

onnole 
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‘ Whatever may be the representations of those who, with little 
knowledge of facts, and still less soundness or impartiality of judg¬ 
ment, affect to deplore the condition of England,—it $s *■ neverthe¬ 
less true, that there does not exist, and never has existedpefeefttierc; * 
—so beautiful and perfect a model of public and privajj^ prosperity, 
—so magnificent,^and at the same time, so solid a Tabrijp.of social 
happiness and national grandeur. I pay this just tribute if admira¬ 
tion with the more pleasure, as it is to me in the lighS <f an Atonement 
for the errors and prejudices, under to kick I laboured , on this subject , 
before I enjoyed the advantage of a personal experience. A residence 
of nearly two years in that country,—during which period, I visited 
and studied almost every part of it,—with no other view or pursuit 
than that of obtaining correct information, and, 1 may add, with pre¬ 
vious studies well fitted to promote my object,—convinced me that I 
had been egrcgiously deceived.—I saw no instances of individual op¬ 
pression, and scarcely any individual misery but tlTtl wRiclvhjJTongs, 
under any circumstances of our ociog, to the infirmity of all human 
'institutions. ’— - 1 J 

‘ The agriculture of England is confessedly superior to that of any 
’ other part of the world, and the condition of those who are engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, incontestably preferable to that of the 
same class in any other section of Europe. An inexhaustible source 
of admiration and delight is found in the unrivalled beauty, as well 
as richness and fruitfulness of their husbandry ; the effects of which 
are heightened by the magnificent parks t^d noble mansions of the 
opulent proprietors: by picturesque gardehs upon the largest scale, 
and disposed with the most exquisite taste; and by Gothic remains 
no less admirable in their structure than venerable for their antiquity. 
The neat cottage, the substantial farm-house, the splendid villa, are 
constantly rising to the sight, surrounded by the most choice and 
poetical attributes of the landscape. The vision is not more delight¬ 
fully recreated by the rural scenery, than the moral sense is gratified, 
and the understanding elevated by the institutions of this great counr 
try. The first and continued exclamation of an American who con* 
templates them with unbiassed judgment, is— 

Salve magna Parens frugum, Saturnia tellus 
Magna virum. 

# ‘ It appears something not less than Impious to desire the ruin of 

this people , when you view the height to which they have carried the 
comforts, the knowledge, and the virtue of our species: the extent, 
and number of their foundations of charity; their skill in the nle- 
chanic arts, bv the improvement of which alone, they have confer¬ 
red inestimable benefits on mankind; the masculine morality, the 
Jofty sense of independence, the sober and rational piety which are 
found inclasses; their impartial, decorous and able administra¬ 
tion of/fcode of laws, than which none more just and perfect has 
ever Jfen in operation; their seminaries of education yielding more 
foJjPincl jarfitable instruction than any other whatever ; their emir i 
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aence in literature and science—the urbanity and learning of their 
orders—their deliberative assemblies, illustrated by so 
}und statesmen, and brilliant orators. It is worse than In • 
ms not to sympathize with them in their present struggle, 
Coll ect that it is from them we derive the principal merit 
'of our owi character —the best of our own institutions—the sources 
of our highest enjoyments —and the light of Freedbm itself which, if 
they should be destroyed, will not long shed its radiance over this 
country ./ 

What will Mr Walsh say to this picture of the country he 
has so laboured to degrade?—and what will our readers say, 
when they are told that Mb Walsh himself is the author of 
this picture ! 

So, however, the fact unquestionably stands.—The book from 
i- a; made the preceding extracts, was written and 
puoljshed m 1810 , by the very jame individual who has now 
recrjjwLnated upon England in die volume which lies before us, 
—anTfin which he is pleased to speak with extreme severity of 
the inconsistencies he has detected in our Review ! Th,.t some 
discordant or irreconcileable opinions should be found in the 
miscellaneous writings of twenty years, and thirty or forty indi¬ 
viduals under no effective controul, may easily be imagine d, and 
pardoned, we should th^nk, without any great stretch of liberality. 
But such a transmutation of sentiments on the same identical 
subject—such a reversal of the poles of the same identical head, 
we confess has never before come under our observation; and is 
parallel to nothing that we can recollect, but the memorable 
transformation of Bottom , in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Nine years, to be sure, had intervened between the first and the 
second publication. But all the guilt and all the misery which 
is so diligently developed in the last, had been contracted before 
the first was thought of; and all the injuries, and provocations 
too, by which the exposition of them has lately become a duty. 
Mr W. knew perfectly, in 1810 , how England had behaved to 
her American colonies before the war of independence, and in 
what spirit she hud begun and carried on that warour Poor- 
rates and taxes, our bull-baitings and fcwmdluigs, were thru 
nearly as visible as now. Mr Colquhoun hud, before that bun*, 
put forth his Political Estimate of our prostitutes and pick¬ 
pockets; and the worthy Laureate his authentic Letters on tin 
bad state of our parliaments and manufactures. Nay. rh- 
Edinburgh Review had committed the worst of thc.se edit ;k-cs 
which now make hatred to England the duty of all Jvue Ameri¬ 
cans, and had expressed little of‘that zeal for her dieml-hip 
which appears in its subsequent Kmnbers. The Revie^Vof the 
Amerkjaq Transactions, and Mr Barlow’s Epic, of 
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Letters, and Marshall’s History, had all appeared before thk 
pme —and but very few of the articles in which future 
greatness of that country is predicted, and her singulaPprosp'?- 
rity extolled. !#’*’•“ ■ 

How then is it to be accounted for, that Mr W A mkuld have 
taken such a favourable view of our state and merits^in 1810, 
and so very different a one in 1819? There is but one ex¬ 
planation that occurs to us.—Mr W,, as appears from the pas¬ 
sages just quoted, had been originally very much of the‘opinion 
to which he has now returned—For he tells us, that he considers 
the tribute of admiration which he there offers to our excellence, 
as an Atonement for the errors and prejudices under which he 
laboured till he came among us,—and hints pretty plainly, that 
he had formerly been ungrateful enough to disown ail obliga¬ 
tion to our race, and impious enough even to w^TTor dtr! rek*. 
Now, from the tenor of the w<* i; before us, compared whjpthese 
passages, it is pretty plain, we think, that Mr W. has ju'avWffp.s- 
ed into thpse damnable heresies which we fear are epidemic in 
his part of the country—and from which nothing is so likely to 
deliver him, as a repetition of the same remedy by which they 
were formorly removed. Let hiiii come again then to England, 
and try the effect of a second course of ‘ personal experience and 
observation ’•—let him make another pilgrimage to Medea, and 
observe whether his faith is not restoredand confirmed—let him, 
like the Indians of his own world, visit the Tombs of his Fathers- 
}n the old land, and see whether he can there abjure the friend¬ 
ship of their other children ? If he will venture himself among 
us for another two years’ residence, we can promise him that 
he will find in substance the same England that he left:—Our 
laws and our landscapes—our industry and urbanity-our cha¬ 
rities, our learning, and our personal beauty, he will find unal¬ 
tered and unimpaired;—and we think we can even engage, that^ 
he shall find also a still greater < correspondence of fueling in 
the body of our People, * and not a less disposition to welcome 
an accomplished stranger who comes to get rid of errors and 
prejudices, and to learn-i-or, if he pleases, to teach, the great 
lessons of a generous and indulgent philanthropy. 

We have done, however, with this topic. We have a consi¬ 
derable contempt for the argumentum ad hominem in any case—* 
and have no desire to urge it any farther at present. The 
truth is, that neither of Mr W.’s portraitures of us appears to 
be, very accurate. We arc painted ‘ en beau in the one, and 
en laid im-lie other. The particular traits in each may be given 
With to£e- ible truth—but the. whole truth is to be found in nei- 
tber |„ md it will not even do to take them together—any more 
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i Chen it would do to make a correct likeness, by patching or com* 
and in "^together a flattering portrait and a monstrous carica- 
tuk* J gg have but a word or two, indeed, to add on the ge- 
‘llfflsomjL before wc take a final farewell of this discussion. 
We aamit^hat many of the charges which Mr W. has here 
made agdisust our country, are justly made—and that for many 
of the things with which he has reproached us, there is just 
cause of reproach. It would be strange, indeed, if wc were to 
do otherwise—considering that it is from our pages that he 
has on many occasions borrowed the charge and the reproach. 
If he had stated them, therefore, with any degree of fairness 
or temper, and had not announced that they were brought 
forward as incentives to hostility and national alienation, we 
should haye.Jaeen so far from complaining of him, that we should 
“ifttifCjeen hfeartttJTthankful for the services of such an auxiliary 
in ouNholy war against vice and corruption, and rejoiced to 
obtairCplT;*'testimony of an impartial observer, in corroboration 
of our own earnest admonitions. Even as it is, wc are inclined 
to think that this exposition of our infirmities will rather do 
good than harm, so far as it produces any effect at all in 
.this country. Among our national vices, we nave long reckon¬ 
ed an insolent and overweening opinion of our own universal 
superiority; and though' it really docs not belong to America 
to reproach us with thii fault, and though the ludicrous exag¬ 
geration of Mr W.’s charge, is sure very greatly to weaken his 
authority, still such an alarming catalogue of our faults and fol¬ 
lies, may have some effect, as a wholesome mortification of our 
vanity. It is with a view to its probable effect in his own coun¬ 
try, and to his avowal of the effect he wishes it to produce there, 
that we consider it as deserving of all reprobation;—and therefore 
beg leave to make one or two very short remaiks on its mani¬ 
fest injustice, and indeed absurdity, in so far as relates to our¬ 
selves, and that great majority of the country whom we believe 
to concur in our sentiments. The object of this violent invec¬ 
tive on England is twofold; and we really do not know under 
which aspect it is most reprehensible. It is, w first, to repress, if 
possible, the invectives which we, it seems, have been making on 
America; and, secondly , to excite, there, a spirit of animosity, to 
meet and revenge that which those invectives are said to indi¬ 
cate here:—And this is the shape of the argument—What 
right have you to abuse us for keeping and whipping slaves, 
when you yourselves whip your soldiers, and we re* so slow td 
give up your slave trade, and use your subjects so i!f k % India 
and Ireland ?—or what right have you to call our Mrjngshall 
* dull historian, when you have a Belsham and a 
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who are still duller ? Now, though this argument would never 
show that whipping slaves was aright thing, or that Mi? Marshal 
was not a dull writer, it might be a very smart and ewferrg^yng 
retort to those among us who had defended our slj^Otrade th 
our military floggings, or our treatment of Irelaodftind India— 
or who had hedd out Messrs Belshnm and Gifford rtfo pattern 
historians, and ornaments of our national literature. But what 
meaning or effect can it have when addressed to those who have 
always testified against the wickedness and the folly of the prac¬ 
tices complained of, and who have treated the Ultra-Whig and 
the Ultra-Tory historian with equal scorn and reproach ? JVe 
have a right to censure cruelty and dulness abroad, because we 
have censured them with more and more frequent severity at 
home;—and their home existence, though it may n^ove indeed 
that our censures have not yet been effectual irrjTl^x I u'cing arn«nu- - 
inent, can afford no sort of reason for not extending thegrf’where 
they might be more attended to. ’ ’ 

We hate generally blamed what we thought worthy of blame 
in America, without any express reference to parallel cases in 
England, or any invidious comparison. Their books we have cri¬ 
ticised just as we should have done those of any other country;, 
and in speaking more generally of theirditerature and manners, 
we have rather brought them into competition with those of * 
Europe in general, than those of our'country in particular.— 
When we have made any comparative estimate of our own ad¬ 
vantages and theirs, we can say with confidence, that it has 
been far oftener in their lavour than against them;—and, after 
repeatedly noticing their preferable condition as to taxes, elec¬ 
tions, sufficiency of employment, public economy, freedom of 
publication, and many other points of paramount importance, 
it surely was but fair that we should notice, in their turn, those 
merits or advantages which might reasonably be claimed for our¬ 
selves, and bring into view our superiority in eminent authors, 
and the extinction and annihilation of slavery in every part of 
our realm. 

We would also remark, that while wc have thus praised Ame¬ 
rica far more than we have blamed her—and reproached our¬ 
selves far more bitterly than we have ever reproached her, Mr 
W., while he affects to be merely following our example, has 
heaped abuse on its without one grain of commendation—and 
praised his own country extravagantly, without admitting one 
fault or imperfection. Now, this is not a fair way of retorting the 
proceedings even of the Quarterly; for they have occasionally 
givej^ome praise to America, and have constantly spoken ill 
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Enough of the paupers, and radicals, and reformers of Eng- 
igpd, But,'.os to us, and the great body of the nation which 
flt afe.JKM jag, it is u proceeding without the colour of justice 
w thesOJtanr of apology—and is not a less flagrant indication 
of impatie ^ior bad humour, than the marvellous assumption 
which rflUs through the whole argument, that it is an unpar¬ 
donable insult apd an injury to find any fault with anything in 
America, must necessarily proceed from national spite and 
animosity, and affords, whether true or false, sufficient reason 
for endeavouring to excite a corresponding animosity against 
our nation. Such, however, is the scope and plan of Mr W.’s 
whole work. Whenever he thinks ^hat his country has been er¬ 
roneously accused, he points out the error with sufficient keen¬ 
ness and jjc^jri ty;— but when he is aware that the imputation is 
unanswerable, instead of joining his rebuke or regret 
to of her foreign censors, fie turns fiercely and vindictively 
on thejptHWIcl infirmities of this country—as if those also had 
not been marked with reprobation, and without admitting that 
the censure was merited, or Imping that it might work amend¬ 
ment, vcomplains in the bitterest terms of malignity, and rouses 
his country to revenge ! 

Which, then, we vvcrald ask, is the most fair and reasonable* 
or which the most truly patriotic ?—We, who, admitting our own 
manifold faults and corruptions testifying loudly against them, 
mid feeling grateful to any foreign auxiliary who will help us to 
reason , to rail , or to shame our countrymen out of them, are will¬ 
ing occasionally to lend a similar assistance to others, and speak 
freely and fairly of what appear to us to be the faults and er¬ 
rors, as well as the virtues and merits, of all who may be in any 
way affected by our observations;—or Mr Walsh, who will ad¬ 
mit no faults in his own country, and no good qualities in ours— 
sets down the more extensive of our domestic crimes to their 
corresponding objects abroad, to the score of national rancour 
and partiality; and can find no better use for tlieir mutual ad¬ 
monitions, which should lead to mutual amendment or generous 
emulation, thgu to improve them into occasions of mutual ani¬ 
mosity and deliberate hatred ? 

This extreme impatience, even of merited blame from the 
mouth of a stranger—this still more extraordinary abstinence 
from apy hint or acknowledgment of error on the part of her 
intelligent defender, is a trait too remarkable not to call for 
some observation;—and we thinly we can sec in it ^onc of the 
worst apd most unfortunate consequences of a republican go- 
y^rnjnent. It is. the misfortune of Sovereigns in gencrarv that 
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tbev are fed with flattery till they loathe the wholesome truffr, 
and come to resent, as the bitterest of all offences, any insiti 
tion of their errors, or intimation of their dangers, lint tt fidall 
sovereigns, the Sovereign People is most obnoxious 
ruption, and most fatally injured by its prevalent.* In Ame¬ 
rica, everything depends on their suffrages, and tlsiir favour 
and support; and accordingly it would appear, that they are 
pampered with constant adulation, from the rival suitors for their 
favour—so that no one will venture to tell them of their faults: 
and moralists, even of the austere character of Mr W., dare 
not venture to whisper a syllable to their prejudice. It is thus, 
and thus only, that we cai^account for the strange sensitiveness 
which seems to prevail among them on the lightest sound of 
disapprobation, and for the acrimony with whiffi^-what wo uld 
pass anywhere else for very mild admonitioif^nrc repelle/$afiu 
resented. It is obvious, however, that nothing can inju¬ 
rious to die character either of an individual or'anafton, as 
this constant cockering of praise; and that the want of any native 
censor, makes it more a duty for the moralists of other coun¬ 
tries to- take them under their charge, and let them know now 
and then what other people say of them. 

We are anxious to part with Mr 'Wf in good humour;—but 
we must say that we rather wish he .would not go on with the 
work he has begun—at least if it is to be pursued in the spirit 
which breathes in this. Nor is it so much to liis polemic and virt- ' 
dictive tone that we object, as this tendency to adulation, this pas¬ 
sionate vapouring rhetorical style of amplifying and exaggerating 
the felicities of his country. In point of talent and knowledge 
and industry, we have no doubt that he is eminently qualified 
for the task—(though we must tell him that he does not write so 
well now as when he left England)—but no man will ever write 
a book of authority on the institutions and resources of his coun¬ 
try, who does not add some of the virtues of a Censor to those 
ol a Patriot—or rather, who does not feci, that the noblest, as 
well as the most difficult part of patriotism, is that which prefers 
his country’s good to its favour, and is more directed to reform 
its vices, than to cherish the pride of its virtues. With foreign 
nations, too, this tone of fondness and self-admiration is always 
suspected, and most commonly ridiculous—while the calm and 
steady claim? of merit that are interspersed with acknowledgments 
of faults, are sure to obtain credit, and to raise die estimation 
both of th? writer and of his country. v 

Andmow we must at length close this very long article—the 
yeryjfcngth and earnestness of which, we hope, will go semfc 
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satisfy pur American brethren of the importance we at- 
to their good opinion, and the anxiety we feel to prevent 
wattL-repulsion from being aggravated by a misappre- 
ision ofM* sentiments, or rather of those of that great body 
he Emp^lt&iation of which we are here the organ. In wha£ 
Ijre have now written, there may be much that tequires explan¬ 
ation—and much, we fear, that is liable to misconstruction.— 
r Fhe spirit in which it is written, however, cannot, we think, be 
misunderstood. We cannot descend to little cavils and alterca¬ 
tions ; and have n® leisure to maintain a controversy about words 
and phrases. We have an unfeigned respect and affection for 
the free people of America; and we mean honestly to pledge 
ourselves for that of the better part of our own country. \Ve 
3ft**ijiwr jhe extensive circulation of our Journal in 

thal hj^eat country, and the importance that is there attached 
to it. should be undeserving of this favour, if we could 

submifto seek it by any mean practices, either of flattery or of 
dissimulation; and feel persuaded that we shall not only best. 
deserve, but most surely obtain, the confidence and respect 
of Mr W. and his countrymen, by speaking freely what we 
sincerely think of thenij—and treating them exactly as we treat 
that nation to which we “are here accused of being too favour¬ 
able. 


AfeT. VII. 1 . Franz Bopp ilber das Conjugations System der San - 
sb'itsprache in vergleichung mit jenern der Griechischen , La- 
teiniseken , Persischen et Germanischen sprache ; nebst episo - 
den des Ramayan et Mahabharat in genauen mctrischen uber« 
setzungen am dem original texte, et einigen abschnittert aus dem 
Ved&s. Frankfurt am Mayn. 

$. Nairn, Carmen. Sansci'iticum e Mahdbhdrato , edidit , JLatine 
vertit , et Adnotationibus iUustravit Franciscos Bopp . Lon¬ 

don, 1819. 

rPHE philologers of Germany, whose labours have so largely 
contributed to restore the text, explain the allusions, and 
elucidate the philosophy, of the writers of ancient Europe, 
have at last begun to direct their attention to those of India. 
Mr Frederick Schlegel was the first, who, in an Essay on the 
language and philosophy of the Indians, indicated td b\s coun¬ 
trymen the sources of unexplored truths concealed in tr^t dis¬ 
tant region, and the important discoveries to which they i^ght 
in tracing the affiliation of nations, the progiWi 
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of science, and the transactions of that mysterious period which s 
precedes all history, but that of one remarkable family. t lj£r 
Schiedel’s Essay, composed with that ability which h^pruffmad 
both for him and his brother a high rank amongstliterati of 
the Continent, excited the attention of the studious^ and the 
patronage of the great. The former began to study Sanscrit „ 
through the medium of the slender resources furnished by the 
English press: And amongst the latter, the King of Bavaria 
sent two of his subjects, to seek, in Paris and London, the ne¬ 
cessary aid of Indian manuscripts. The two works before us 
prove the discernment which selected their author, as well as 
the liberal thirst for knowledge which prompted that monarch 
to encourage a pursuit, which even commercial jealousy herself 
could not attribute to a political motive, in ,^ttrTriTi^rnf'i^ria^, 
States are situated like those efr Bavaria. . 

Wc should sooner have called the attention of Qjit^fthders 
to the curious and instructive publication which standsfat the 
head of this prticle, had wc nt>t despaired of rendering a gram¬ 
matical disquisition interesting to the general reader. Some of 
our readers may possibly wish that we had persevered in that 
commendable diffidence. 

Sir William Jones had, many years.'ago, indicated in a ge¬ 
neral way the remarkable affinity of the antient languages of 
th© East and West. His untimely death deprived the world . 
of the proofs of many of his opinions, which his learning and 
ability would have enabled him to produce with a copiousness 
of illustration which cannot nt»w be supplied. In our review 
of that truly admirable work, the Sanscrit Grammar of Mr 
Wilkins, we very inadequately remedied this deficiency, by a 
list of words having the same signification in Sanscrit, Persic, 
Latin and German; and subjoined a few remarks on the simi¬ 
larity of their inflexions. It is to the latter object, and to the 
verbs exclusively, that our author has confined himself ifi the 
present work. In fact, isolated words are readily transplanted 
from one nation to another, without in the slightest degree af¬ 
fecting either the genius or the mechanism of the language 
which adopts them. The Phenician voyagers, and their colo¬ 
nics, hive left traces of Hebraic origin, where the entire struc- ^ 
ture of the languages proves them to be completely exotic. 

The object of the work before us is not merely to poinibutthe 
analogy between the languages mentioned, but also to discover, 
by comrarfeon, the origin and primitive signification oftbeir 
gramnptical forms. We shall briefly enumerate a few of the 
mam^ubjects here examined and. elucidated. 

L JFsti The same Persons are denoted, in all these In—to arwes. b v 
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tftk same letters. The root Scb has the same signification 
Gqjfeek and Sanscrit. 

fjfc 

SebSfftr^y. 
sebalS^ 

+L*r<mbaUi 
aebamas 
sebaZ^n 
seba nti 


Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Middle Voice. 

Middle Voice. 

Active. 

Sebe 


Colo 

sebasc 

trlGitrcu . 

colis 

sebafc 

CiZiToil 

colt# 

seba make 

crsSej u,i6x 

coli nuts 

seba dkva 

c-eSeo-fl i 

colitis 

seba nte 

tnSetirxt 

colwn#. 


m 


The present tense is composed of the root, the sign of the 
conjugation, and the sign of the person. The latter is, M for 
the first, S for the second, and T for the third person. M, in. 
these languages, is the characteristic letter of Me, the person 
^.j^apeuks. U TL„*S of the second is only preserved in the 
Grec&gPonoun. The T of the “third is derived from the pro¬ 
noun ^ad-’«in Sanscrit, the Greek mrc, the English that. Our 
readers*cannot fail to be struck with the recurrence of the same 
inflections in the same order, in the middle voice of the San¬ 
scrit and Greek, and in the active voices of the Sanscrit and 
Latin. 

2 dly, The first preterite is formed, in Sanscrit, by prefixing A 
to the root, as the imperfect in Greek is by the augment. Thus, 
the first person is in Sanscrit asebam, in Greek t«Co», The La- 
• tin imperfect is Formed by a different process, which is thus ex¬ 
plained by our author; and wc give it, because even this va¬ 
riation abounds in singular coincidences. Two roots in San¬ 
scrit serve to denote existence, * as ’ and ‘ bliu; ’ whence asti 
and bhavati , he is; cst and fait, in Latin; ast and bud , in Per¬ 
sian; is and be, in English. The former of these roots is de¬ 
tective in all these languages, and requires its deficiencies to be 
supplied from the root bhu, in Latin fa. The ltomans had nei¬ 
ther the sound of the aspirated B, nor a letter to represent it. In 
Latin, therefore, it is generally changed to F; thus, bhrataras 
becomes fratres, &c. The first preterite of bhu in the first 
person, is abkavam , whence our author is disposed to derive 
coUebam. 

Sdly, The characteristic of the second preterite in Sanscrit, 
and of the perfect in Greek, is the reduplication of the first con¬ 
sonant of the root; and the same rules subsist in both languages 
for the substitution of simple for compound consonants. Thus, 
* he delfghted,' is in Sanscrit ‘ tatarpa, * in Greek wqp*, the 
roochavtng the same signification in both languages. Traces of 
the same reduplication exist in Latin, as dedit, stetit , froih the 
Sanscrit roots * da, * and * stha; * whence dadati, and tidtivtu 
h^jgtvaa.*gfld he stands. But the roots which are reduplicated 
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In the present tense in Sanscrit, form a separate conjugatidfif 
comprehending most of the Greek verbs in Thus dadh^Mi f 
I ordain, which corresponds with the Greek rttifu, a^d dddmi, 
I give, to ?*I*y**, are attributed to this conjugation: kit the root 
yunj to join, juttgo in Latin, in Greek fyufaw is placed in a 
conjugation characterized by the insertion of the sylldffle * rm. * 
4/4, One observation, which, amongst many others, does crfes" 
dit to our author’s perspicacity, is the following. The vowel / 
is inserted in Sanscrit to denote what is unreal, what neither 
has nor had existence; though it might, could, would, should, 
or even will, exists By the rules of euphony, I before a vowel 
is changed to * Y. ’ Hence the potential ‘ sebeyam, * I might, 
could, &c. honour. The Greek optative is formed by the inser¬ 
tion of the same vowel, as utinam colerey^m- 

5/4, The first future in Greek, like the second in Sanscrit, 
is formed by adding the future of the substantive vcro<to the 
root. Thus the root rvx signifies, in the former language, to 
strike; in the latter, to burn or inflict pain. The future of the 
Greek in the middle voice, is rv^»fHu > of the Sanscrit tapsyami 9 
tapsyase , tapsyate , &c. 

6/4, As there is no end of pursuing analogies in these cognate 
tongues, we will only add those of the participles. The present 
participle in Sanscrit and Greek is formed by the same incre¬ 
ment to the root, to which, in Latin, is superadded an S. Thus, 
the root bhri, to carry, of which the aspirated B is as usual 
changed to an F, makes in Greek ?*£*>, in Latin feroi of which 
the participles are— 

Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. 

Nominative bharan <p^ur ferens 

Accusative bharantam ?sgm-« ferentem. 

The present participle of the middle and passive voices in San- 
scrit and Greek is formed by the same terminations; thus, bhdmi, 
I shine, in Greek <?**>, makes in this participle 

bh£yam&n&s bhayamana bbayam&nara 
In Greek. $xo[a mg <pxof*m $Kof*t>cr. 

The Latin participle in tus corresponds entirely with the San¬ 
scrit participle of the third preterite passive. Thus, the root 
‘vesht’ having : the same meaning in Sanscrit and Latin, we 
have 

veshtitas veshtitfi . veshtitam 

And in Latin, vestitus vestita vestitmn. 

In Sanscrit and Greek, the participle of the second future 
passive, is formed by adding the same syllable to the root* 
Thuef^ about to be delighted— 

/I" Sanscrit, tarpishyamanas tarpishyamana tarpishyamanaot 
In Greek, 
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" But we must here terminate a discussion which already we 
lia^fe probably extended much too far for the general reader* 
It yifl be' understood, however, that these constitute only a 
few of the /many remarkable analogies which our author has 
pointed out. Yet they seem to us much more than sufficient 
.' to dpn ionsbnte, that the internal structure of the Greek, La* 
and Sanscrit tongues, is regulated on the same principles, 
jffid cast in the same mould. Our author’s comparison of 
■these with the Persian and Gothic, affords results no less in¬ 


teresting. If there be any who can still think that such coin¬ 
cidences might arise from the casual intercourse of commer¬ 
cial relations, or from the Greek kingdom of Bactria, during 
the brief period of the reign of the Sclcucides in that country, 
wc ennpot help thinking that these gentlemen should be pre¬ 
pared to diow, thatThe much nearer vicinity and longer domi¬ 
nation _of the Macedonian and Greek empire, had produced si¬ 
milar effects" on the languages derived from the Hebraic stem. 
The Greeks were finally expelled from Bactria by the Arsacida 1 , 
about two centuries after its conquest by Alexander. If that 
period were sufficient to admit of their stamping such indelible 
traces on the language of India, why should no vestige of the same 
influence be discovered in the Arabic, though Arabia was for 
a much longer period bounded on the north and west by the 
kingdoms founded by the successors of Alexander ? 


Another work by the same author has recently been publish¬ 
ed "in England. It is a literal translation into Latin of the ce¬ 
lebrated story of Nala and Damayanti, which has served as a 
foundation for many Indian poems, and at least of one Indian 
drama. Oar author’s object in this work is thus stated. 


‘ The perfection of the structure of tlie Sanscrit language, and its 
immense copiousness in grammatical forms, although they conduce 
to a more definite knowledge of a writer's meaning when the language 
has become familiar, and certainly admit of less ambiguity than in 
other Eastern tongues destitute of these advantages ; yet, to a learn¬ 
er, are productive of considerable difficulty. Having myself acquired 
a knowledge of the Sanscrit without an instructor, so much the more 


did a literal translation, in which each word should be rendered by a 
corresponding one, appear to me desirable; although the excellent 
English translations sufficiently supplied .the place of general guides. 
The Latin language is peculiarly adapted for a version, in which the 
order of theVords m the original is to be uniformly preserved. Yet 
even in it, this object cannot always be attained without Some sacri¬ 
fice of elegance, and frequent deviations from the customary col¬ 
location. ’ 


The story* is comprise^ in an episode of the Mababhurat: 
‘JfoL. XXXIII. NO. OG, F f 
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It is related in a style of great simplicity; contains some pas- ' 
sages of exquisite pathos; and everywhere exhibits the mytltyo- 
logy, manners, and character of the wonderful people anfongst 
whom the scene is laid. « 

Nnla, the tamer of horses, had just succeeded hrs father on 
the throne of Nishadha, when the beauty and virtues. *e! Dam a- 
yanti, daughter of Bhima, king of Vidarbha, became the the&Fer’ 
of universal praise. The valour of Nala, his manly form, and 
his skill in guiding the rapid car, had also reached the ears of 
the princess; and each had conceived a mutual passion before 
they met. In days of yore, when the daughter of a king in In¬ 
dia had attained a proper age, her father celebrated a tourna¬ 
ment, to which all the neighbouring kings and their sons, with 
persons of the military cast in general, were inV'ted. Into tins 
assembly it was the custom for the princess to enter, and to 
choose for herself a husband, by throwing a necklace of dowers 
round the rifcck of the favouied youth. Hence the ceremony 
was called. Sway ambara, or self-election. When Bhima order¬ 
ed the Swayumbara of his daughter Damayanti to be proclaim¬ 
ed, all India hastened to obey the summons. Princes, with 
their retinues, advanced from the most distant places towards* 
Vidarbha. Nala, inflamed by love ana impatience, approached 
the city; but the gods had determined to put his virtue to no 
common trial. Indrn, the god of the firmament; Agni, god of 
fire; Yama, the judge of departed souls; and Varunrt, the god 
of the waters, appeared in the air in their celestial chariots, and, 
alighting close to Nala, thus addressed him. * King of men, 

* wo rely on thy fidelity. Perform a service to the gods, and 
‘ be our messenger. ’ Nala, after having venerated the divini¬ 
ties, promised to fulfil their commands. 4 We ore deities come 
4 on account of Damayanti; I am Indra; these are the lords of 

* fire and of the waters, and this the destroyer of mortal forms. 

* Go to Damayanti, inform her of our arrival, that we desire 

* her choice to fall on one of us, and use your own eloquence to 

* persuade her to yield to our desires. Her bower is impervi- 

* oils to nil others; but, by our celestial power, you will enter 
‘ unperceived. ’ In vain Nala represented his ardent passion, 
and implored the gods to release him from his rash promise. 
At last lie repaired sorrowfully to the bower of Damayanti, rfftd 
first beheld her surrounded by attendant nymphs. Sweetly 
smiling, her form was beautiful, like that of the sea-born god¬ 
dess ; and her hright eyes kindled anew his latent passion. 
Damayanti and her nymphs are no less struck with the manly 
bekuty of the young hero; and, on their interrogating him, he 
relates what had happened, delivers the message, of the gods, 
and conscientiously enforces the duty of compliance. 
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\ Retires, inwardly assured, that although lie had faithfully fulfilled 
hp promise, he him self must be the object of her choice. 

Oil the first auspicious day. the Swayambara commenced. 
When Damayanti entered the circus, amidst the prodigious con¬ 
course of*cliicis and warriors, she looked round for the King of 
NishudRb* but, instead of discovering one , she beheld with dis- 
a groupc of£vc, in form, dress and feature, absolutely undis- 
tinguisnable from him she sought, and recognised the presence of 
the divinities. She implores their pity in a hymn ; and instantly 
the four gods appear in uieir celestial hu ms and attributes—pure, 
with chaplets of heavenly blossoms, their feet not. touching the 
ground, their eyes never closing, and unaccompanied by shadow. 
The blushing maid then timidly advancing, throws the flowery 
necklace over the shoulders of Nala : and the ceremony finishes, 
'"'amidst the applause of gods at^d men. Nala carries his bride 
to Nishajclha, who produces him a son and daughter. Their hap¬ 
piness found no parallel on earth; 4 his subjects lived contented 
‘ und<*r his government, anil protected by his justice; he per- 
‘ formed the regal sacrifice of u horse, with a magnificence equal 
‘ to Yayati; and preserved front spoil the earth fertile in rich 


‘ gifts. \ 


But the scene was soon to change. When the gods withdrew 
from the Swayambara, they met the vindictive demon Cali, the 
genius of the iron age, hastening to the entertainment. Informed 
that he was too lute, and of Nala’s success, this malignant spirit 
vowed revenge. By the approved and very reasonable rules of 
ddmonology, an evil spirit cannot take possession of arnun, until 
some fault on his part furnishes an opportunity. It was long be¬ 
fore this presented itself; but at last, by the accidental omission 
of some rite, Cali found an entrance, and, taking possession of 
Nala, perverted his intellect, changed his disposition, and all 
but his love for Damayanti. In this state, Cali inspires Push- 
cara (the unworthy brother of Nala) with the project of chal¬ 
lenging him to play at dice. Kvery thing he possessed, hi> 
treasures, palaces, and at last his kingdom, are successively 
lost. Damayanti, perceiving her husband’s infat uation, directs a 
faithful servant to harness his favourite steeds, and, placing both 
her children in the chariot, tq drive them to Vidarbhu, ami 
there leave them at her father's court. The demoniac, now de¬ 
prived of all, is only troubled to find out what to stakefor 
even their clothes had been played for. 

* You have now nothing left but Damayanti, ’ cried Push earn; ‘ let 
her be the stake, and the gjfunc be continued. When Nala heard 
these words, his heart was rent; but, fixing his eyes on Pushcara, 
without a reply, he dfvested himself of the regal ornaments, now the 

. property of another, and quitted the palace, followed by Damayanti.' 

rK ¥ f *£ 
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The first act of his brother’s government was an edict, de¬ 
claring that, whoever might afford shelter or sustenance to Nilla 
and Damayanti, should be punished with death. Fainting" with 
fatigue and hunger, they reached the desert. Nala in* vain urges 
her to return to her father’s court, pointing out the wav. Her 
reply, even in so literal a translation, seems to using ular ly 
simple and pathetic. • 

* Trcmit niei cor, sidunt membra omnino, 

Tuum, Ilex, consilium cogitantis iterum iterum ; 

Privatum regno, privatum opibus, orbum vestc, fame, siti affectum 
Quo modo relinquens earn ego to, in vacua liominibus sylva? 
Defessi tui, fame afflicti, cogitantis illam voluptatem, 

In sylva terribili, magne Hex, delebo ego lassitudinem. 

Non enim uxori equate quidpiam nascitur medicorum putatum . 
Medicanientum in omnibus dolhribus. ’ ^ 

She concludes by entreating him to accompany her Vidar- 
bha, and by expressing her firni resolve never to quit him, either 
in prosperous or in adverse circumstances. Thus conversing, 
they airivebt a deserted cottage; and, sitting down on the grass, 
Damayanti, overcome by' fatigue, soon falls into a profound 
sleep. But the unhappy demoniac was a stranger to repose. 

‘ What course should 1 now pursue or shun ? Is death, or a re¬ 
ligious seclusion, best adapted to my wretched condition ? My love¬ 
ly companion only suffers from my sorrows: separated from me, she 
would repair to her father’s mansion. , With me, her lot must be mi¬ 
sery ; at a distance, there is a chance of her tasting Joy. But may 
not some injury*befal her in the solitary way ? ' 

Thus revolving opposite views, his mind still infatuated by 
the malignant Cali, he determines on leaving her whilst asleep, 
as the only method of forcing her to return to her father. We 
cannot help thinking the following passage replete with true 
pathos. 

* He fled distracted, leaving Damayanti sleeping on the ground. 
Then, relenting, he returns, and, gazing upon her as she lay, shed a 
flood of tears, saying, She, who never before was exposed even to 
the air or the sun, she even now lies sleeping on the bare ground, as 
one who has none to help her. Sweetly smiling as she lies wrapped 
in a scanty garment, what will be her situation when she awakes ? 
How will she traverse this forest, only inhabited by wild beasts aryl 
(serpents ? May the divine Aditya and the Vasava protect her ! May 
the twin gods and the deities of the winds defend her, as she lies 
her? deserted by all but her virtues. Thus having said, he again ran 
from the sppt; but, again repenting, he returns. At last, urged by 
the demon in his breast, lie finally rushed distracted from the forest. ’ 

The astonishment and despair of*Damayanti, when she awoke 
after a long interval, and found herself deserted by her lord, is 
painted with much natiual simplicity. The subject has 
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treated by the finest Roman poets. Catullus, in his Nuptials of 
P£leus and Thetis, and Ovid’in his Episdcs, have sung Ariadne 
deserted bv the faithless Theseus, on the desert island of Na¬ 
xos. Roth are highly finished pictures, particularly the first. 
There ^Ihowever, a charm of innocence in the wailings of Da- 
mava nti. 'who, regardless of herself, thinks only of her hus- 
"Hand’s fate, that* is not to be found in the furious transports of 
tKe daughter of Pasiphae. After a variety of adventures, in 
which she is exposed to the greatest perils, her state approaches 
to distraction. She sees * a lolly mountain, holy, with innumerable 
cliffs, with rocks of refulgent brightness, stretching to the skies, plac¬ 
ed as if for a rampart to the subjacent forest. Its recesses gave shel¬ 
ter to tholion, the tiger, the wild elephant and the boar : the voices of 
innumerable birds resounded from its sides, covered with the deep 
"“■dye's of many fldwCitng shrubs. I will interrogate, said the distract¬ 
ed quefiS, the genius "of this safcred mountain, with his streams 
and birds and cliffs, concerning tKe king of Nishadha. Clod of this 
holy mountain, whose aspect is divine, affording refuge to multitudes, 
hail! Salutation to thee, O pillar of the earth! Having approach¬ 
ed, 1 reverently salute thee. Know me for the* wife and daughter of 
a king, and called Damayanti. The mighty warrior, Bhinui, who 
rules Vidarbha, is my father, a monarch affording protection to the 
four casts. He has performed the royal sacrifice of a horse, and’the 
rite was accompanied by royal gifts. Nala, the slayer of foes, is my 

. husband,—devout, skilled in the Vedas, munificent, attentive to holy 
rites. In sacrifice, in beneficence, and in war, equally renowned. 

I have approached thee, deserted by fortune, forsaken by my lord, 
and sunk in calamity, seeking my husband, the king of men. Chief 
of mountains, from your lofty summits rising to the skies, have you 
beheld the king of Nishadha wandering in this frightful forest ? Has 
Nala been seen by you? Holy mountain, why do you not console 
me, as your own daughter, by a reply ? ’ 

The Hindu mythology, animating all nature, assigning to 
each fountain its nymph, and to each mountain its divinity, pre¬ 
vents the above spirited apostrophe from appearing forced or 
unnatural. Such notions, indeed, pervade the whole poem. 
Journeying through.the forest, she comes to a secluded dell, to 
which a party of the philosophers, called Gymno^ophists by the 
Greeks, though partially covered with the bark of trees, had re¬ 
tired from the busy world. On her entrance, the hermits, sur¬ 
prised at the appearance of a form of so much delicacy and 
beauty, thus address her, 

* All hail, fair vision! Speak, O thou of faultless beauty, who 
art thou, and what do you require? Beholding thy fair form in this 
forest, astonishment fills our minds. Compose yourself, and cease 
to grieve. Art thou the goddess of this forest, or the genius of this 
mountain, or the nymph of this stream? ' 

1 
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* Ilia dixit his vatibus. Non ego sylvae hujus divinitas, 

Neque eliam hujus montis, Brahmani, non etiam anrnis divinitas,' 
Human am me noscite, cuncti devotionis divites! ’ 5 


Her progress, through the forest is thus described— 

‘ Ea vidit arbores multos, multasque amnes ita, . 1 

Multasque montes amecnos, multasque feras et aves, 0 
Specusquc, collesque, fluminaque mira visu. ’ e 
It is not certainly in & version, of which the object is to ren¬ 
der each word by a corresponding one, similarly placed, that 
poetical beauties must be sought. Yet, even in this, we think, 
Mr Bopp has succeeded, us far as success was possible. 

Our readers will not expect us to trace further the wander? 
iftgs of this celebrated pair, nor to pursue the fable to its ter¬ 
mination. The adventures which led to the restoration of Da-. 


mayanti to her father, to the cxorcisemeut. flf the king o^Ni-“* 
shadha, and to his agan ascending die thrftnc with his laitliful 
partner, must al! be left to the imagination of those who do not 
choose to pursue them in the Latin translation, which is accom¬ 
panied by the Sanscrit tex,t, printed with singular correctness in 
Mr Wilkins’s elegnfit types. 

The return of Mr Colcbrookc to this country, who, after the 


death of Sir William Jones, contributed'to the Asiatic Society 


the articles chiefly calculated to attract public attention, has ren¬ 
dered the publication of their researches less frequent, and their 
contents somewhat loss interesting. We must, indeed, except 
some valuable additions to our geographical knowledge, from 
the observations of recent travellers, beyond the northern bound¬ 
aries of Hindustan. The fields of Indian antiquities have been 
of late less diligently cultivated. As we may not again have an 
opportunity soon, we may be permitted heie to cast a glance on 


those extensive regions. 

History, considered in a philosophical view, is chiefly convers¬ 
ant with the manners, opinions and circumstances, public and 


private, of individuals united in society. The manners of bar¬ 
barians present everywhere a great similarity, modified only by 
climate. Of civilized nations, it may be affirmed, that the inter¬ 
est excited, and the inferences suggested, by their history, bear 
Some proportion to the discrepancies it exhibits with that state of 
society which we habitually contemplate in our intercourse with 
the world. But these divergencies may very naturally be’ sup¬ 
posed to increase by remoteness of time. In our endeavours 
to rend the *nyslcrious veil which ages have Ur awn between us 
and the nations of high antiquity, we arc justified in expecting 
to trace moral combinations hitherto unremarked, political in¬ 
stitutions unknown, and man acting under the influence of opi- 
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nions and circumstances, to which we have not before seen him 
subjected. 1 

Although the succession of dynasties that have ruled, or of 
petty wars that have desolated particular countries, may not be 
entitled t<* muyli attention from the philosopher; yet the great 
.rjrevolutlbqg which have dissolved antient societies, and produc- 
^**<Sfllicw ones, sognetimes sweeping from the earth all record of 
the preexisting order of things, must be known in order to 
account 'for what now exists. But these mighty events, with all 
their extensive train of moral consequences, have often occur¬ 
red. England, though protected by her insular situation— pe~ 
nitus tolo diviso orbe Britannos , has at different periods wit¬ 
nessed the solemnities of the Druids, the holocausts to the Capi- 
•toline Jupiter, the barbarous rites of Woden and of Freya, and, 
■"finally, the ^establishment of the true faith. 

It is*probable that none of these great landmarks have pe¬ 
rished, since the age in which Homer lived, with respect to 
Greece, and since the reigns of Cyaxares and of Alya tics in 
Asia. But"what would have been the astonishment of the Fa¬ 
ther of History, could he have been informed, that, of the lan¬ 
guage in which he sppke and wrote, the most cognate dialect 
was that of India,—a‘country so remote, that even Ins inquisi¬ 
tive mind had learned little respecting it, excepting that it was 
the most populous of countries then known ?—That the divini¬ 
ties worshipped by his countrymen, which lie generally states 
to have been recently introduced into Greece from Egypt, by 
Homer and succeeding poets, liad their altars established on 
time shores of the distant Ganges, where they were destined to 
continue for ages, after they had abandoned Olympus? The 
causes to which these unquestionable facts are to be attributed, 
are beyond the period of history ;—but are they also lost to tra¬ 
dition?—Into the immensely voluminous literature of tin* Brah¬ 
mans, who lias sufficiently penetrated to answer this question ? 

Independently of this curious problem, the civil history of 
India, from the era at which the Puranas professedly date, to 
the period of the Musuhnan invasion, is an object of rational 
inquiry; and its chronology might, to a certain extent, he* sup¬ 
ported bv establishing synchronisms, such as the identifying 
Chandra Gupta with Sandrocottus. The name of the Indian 
sovereign who reigned over Magadha, when Bell men (Valiu- 
man endowed with arms), whom the Greeks call Ariaxerxes 
Longimanus, invaded the west of India, is preserved by a Per¬ 
sian Historian, and accords with the Indian genealogies. Such 
synchronisms, when they can be discovered, afford confirma¬ 
tion to other facts. 
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To the Geography of the Puranas, we earnestly wish that 
some of the members of the learned Society to which we h&ve 
alluded, would devote their attention: but not' merely‘by Speci¬ 
fying the situation of countries incidentally mentioned in other 
wpras. Each Purana contains a chapter on geography ^usually 
entitled* Bhuvana darsa*’ or the mirror of regions.** a similar, 
work seems to have been current in antient Persia, which M. 
Anquetil du Perron translated from the Pehlevi, with the title 
,of Bhaun deesh. If a Sanscrit scholar in India, taking for his 
text one of those Puranica chapters, would give a local habita¬ 
tion and a modern name to the countries, he would supply an 
important desideratum; and might derive great aid-from the 
Pandits, and from the strangers who now resort to Calcutta 
from all parts of India.* The names of antient nations, of j^homr 
the Hindus have retained little besides, attesf the authenticity oT‘ 
their traditions; as the Pehleya, the Saca?, and, more recently, 
the Huna T Ptolemy places in northern Asia, a regibn which he 
terms Ottorcora. The Uttara Curu, or northern land'of the 
Gurus, is allotted to the same quarter in the Purana. 

An inquiry of an extremely interesting nature might also bo 
made into the doctrines of the different schools of Philosophy, 
with a view to ascertain whether the sects founded by Pytha¬ 
goras, Epicurus, Zeno, Plato, and Aristotle, stand in the rela¬ 
tion of parents or offspring, to the sects supporting similar opi¬ 
nions in the East. 

With respect to Science, we certainly never supposed that 
tlic discoveries of Newton or of La Place had been anticipated 
by the Brahmans: nor tlisft the existing boundaries of scientific 
knowledge were likely to be extended by our intercourse with 
India. We still think, however, that the history of science 
may derive important contributions .from that source. The 
discussions to which the publication of the Indian Algebra gave 
rise, have elicited some valuable information. Before we de¬ 
termine that the knowledge existing in the East, and bearing 
the marks of originality by the peculiarity of its forms, ought to 
be attributed to the Greeks, it should, we think, be very dis¬ 
tinctly demonstrated, that the Greeks themselves possessed what 
they are said to have communicated. 
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e have had frequent occasion to speak of Dr Macculloch 
* ’ in terms of high commendation, in our Reviews of the 
Transactions of the Geological Society, the channel through 
•which the chief part of his scientific labours has been com muni* 
cated Ih 
i aijjj we hav 
\Vttce of our 

■ .that we, find a person with such high qualifications for a scienti¬ 
fic traveller; for, besides a strong natural understanding, and a 
thoroughly good, education, he possesses a variety of accomplish¬ 
ment that is very rarely found combined in the same individual. 
He,is, moreover, one of the few men of powerful mind and high 
cultivation, who have hitherto directed their attention l<> Geo- 
* logy^ for it is unquestionably true that, with a very few excep¬ 
tions,^ £liis •branch of science bus not yet attracted the higher 
order of intellects, but has been very much in the hands of a 
minor class of philosophers, who, at an e:s>y rate, get that dig¬ 
nified title from the world by accumulating facts, without one 
idea of generalization having ever entered into their mind. We 
do not mean to deny the usefulness of that class of persons, be¬ 
cause more powerfuhjcinds may afterwards turn to use the ma¬ 
terials which their industry has heaped together; but lie alone 
is fully qualified to. investigate and describe the phenomena of 
Nature, who bears steadily in mind, that the facts be is collect¬ 
ing arc valuable only in reference to some great general law. 
On the other hand, an accurate acquaintance with the piinute 
details of the subject is of the highest importance; and it is to 
be regretted that some of the distinguished persons who have, 
led the way in the higher departments of the science, have no* 
been sufficiently familiar with its more minute branches: a de¬ 
ficiency in this respect has very often given an appearance of in¬ 
accuracy to their observations, and has afforded a petty triumph, 
to those cavillers, who, while they are incapable of understand¬ 
ing the great views of the author, exult over these little flaws, and 
magnify their importance—very often, indeed, when they do not 
in the least degree affect, the general conclusion that has been 
drawn. It is this rare combination of general views, with accu¬ 
rate information in all the elementary branches of his subject, 
which places Or Macculloch so high above most of his eotempo- 
rarics as a Geologist. No work descriptive of the physical struc¬ 
ture of an extensive range of Country, that has appeared since the 
dtt^liable Travels of Saussurc, possesses such highsnerits .as that 
us. We discover in it the same patient, industry of 
Observation, directed by a powerful and well regulated under* 
^taading, and controuied by a Candid and unprejudiced philo* 


s public, until the appearance,of the present volumes; 
e great pleasure in again introducing him to the no- 
readers in a more extended work. It is verv seldom 
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sophy, which so eminently distinguishes the great Geologist of 
the Alps. Wc wish that we could carry the parallel a little fuV- 
ther, and say that the reader of Dr Macculloch’s work will be . 
as insensibly carried along by the charms of the style: But .in 
; this respect we must allow that he has not equalled hip great 
predecessor. ■ __ o '' ^ 

We hare now been speaking only of the geological part of 
these volumes, which indeed forms the leading feature,,and oc¬ 
cupies the chief space in the work; but the author has not 
been unmindful of the various subjects of general interest which 
present themselves to an intelligent traveller, in the very re¬ 
markable countries which he describes. There are dispersed, 
tli rough out both volumes, much valuable information, and many 
very interesting remarks upon the habits and condition of the 1 
people in the islands,—the statu of population, the agriculture"' 
and fisheries, the antiquities, superstitions, and peculiar customs. 
Before entering upon our,examination of the geological part of 
the volumes, we shall offer a few remarks upon some of the 
most interesting subjects of general information which they con¬ 
tain : But it is impossible lor us, within any reasonable limits, to 
notice even slightly all the objects to which the attention of the 
author was directed; and, among so many of equal interest, we 
have some difficulty in deciding which to leave out. 

In judging of the merits of this work, we are not to esti¬ 
mate the labour the author has undergone in collecting his 
materials, by the standard of most books of travels, descrip¬ 
tive of a country so near at home. It was not his lot to 
be carried over smooth roads in a well hung carriage, and to 
close the labours of the day with q. comfortable meal and a 
soft bed ; but it was the toilsome work of five successive sum¬ 
mers, spent upon a boisterous sen, or a miserably poor com¬ 
fortless land. He visited every rock that appears above the sur¬ 
face of the waters, from the Isle of Man to North Ilona, and 
from the Mainland to St Kilda; and has here given us a detailed 
description of nearly one hundred and twenty islands. He had 
to make his way through a most difficult navigation, in a sea that 
is scarcely ever free from tempest, committing himself very often 
to a frail bark, and the still greater danger of ignorant,mari- t 
ners: and when we consider that he travelled alone in that 
cheerless region, wc cannot sufficiently admire the ardour and 
constancy with which he persevered in his labours. We can¬ 
not, however, describe the difficulties he had to encounter, so 
well as in his own words. 

‘ Some future geologist will perhaps fill up the blank which I have 
unwillingly left, if indeed there be anything in those two islands but 
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what I have conjectured to exist. He will be fortunate if he is not 
cofnpelled to leave much unseen, and to supply somewhat from con- 
jectifres. ’ Though, like the philosopher in llassclas, he were to find 
the winds and waves obedient to his word, he would still have much 
to encounter. JJe cannot ride in a land without roads, since hie 
horse eSh ^either tread the bogs, nor scale the rocks. Though he 
may*walk with tfog strength of Antaeus, and, like the Arab, five on 
the ‘ chameleon’s diet, ’ it will avail him little, unless with the wild 
duck, the proper tenant of this amphibious region, he can also tra¬ 
verse the lakes and swim the friths. The dependence which lie may 
place on the maritime habits of the islands, will he overthrown at eve¬ 
ry step by the mis-ai rangy men ts common in this country which dis¬ 
play so strikingly some of the characteristics of the Flighlander; an 
almost unsurmpuntable indolence, and a content which is either sa¬ 
tisfied- with an expedient, or submits to inconveniences of its own 
creating,, as if they were part of tlic necessary career of his life. Po¬ 
verty is not always the cause of these inconveniences. If .the poor 
fisherman has no rudder to his boat, no yard to his mast, or no sheet 
to his sail, his richer neighbour is often equally in want of them. He 
who has traversed these islands will easily recognise the truth of the 
subjoined picture. 

* It was settled in t^ie evening that we should visit Barra Head 
on the following morning. Unfortunately the laird’s only boal h;ul 
been left on the beach without an anchor a few days before,* whence 
it was carried away by the tide and dashed to pieces. But there was 
an expedient at hand, as there was another bout in the island, and it 
was borrowed for the occasion. In the morning, when ready to em¬ 
bark, it was discovered that the borrowed oars had been negligently 
left on the beach on the preceding evening, and had, like the former 
bout, been carried away by the tide. There was now a boat, but. 
there were no oars. Oars could he borrowed, somewhere : they would* 
be ready at some time in the day ; at twelve or one o’clock ; it would 
not be many hours too late ; we could only be benighted in return¬ 
ing. By thetiYne the oars had been sent for, it was discovered that 
the boatmen and servants were ail absent cutting peal in a neighbour¬ 
ing island. But it was possible to find another expedient for this, by 
procuring some of the islanders. A messenger was accordingly sent 
for four men. In the mean tune, the borrowed oars of one fisherman 
were fitted to 4,he borrowed boat of anothey; but, alas ! all the island¬ 
ers were absent making kelp. Thus the day was spent in arranging 
expedients and in removing obstacles. Thus is life spent in the 
Highlands, and thus will it be spent by him who trusts to Highland 
arrangements-for the accomplishment of his objects.’ I. p. 86-7. 

1 Ihave on a former occasion described the nautical circumstances 
under which I did not reach Barra Head : it will not"be useless to 
describe those under which I accomplished a first visit to Loch Sca- 
yig. The itinerary of a traveller is often of advantage to his succes- 
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®ors; while a single anecdote is often more characteristic of a people 
than a laboured description. 1 

* The expedition was to proceed from Giilan on the west side of 
Sleat ; and as a Highland boat is not soon set in motion, the crew 
was bespoke on the preceding evening. It was in \yiin that the or¬ 
ders were given for; six; in the morning ; the men were not Collected 
tillin'ne—ia Highlander being seldom ready, even fof his harvest field, 
before ten o’clock. After the ordinary useless discussions we pro¬ 
ceeded to the beach; but the tide had ebbed, and the boat was dry's 
it could not be launched without further assistance. Before the re¬ 
quisite assistance was procured, an hour had elapsed. Being at 
length launched, it was discovered, that, out of the four oars required, 
only one was present. It was necessary to procure the complement 
from a neighbouring village, and this was scarcely accomplished in 
another hour. Some hopes at last appeared that the day would not 
elapse in preparations ; but, of the,pins required for rowing, .only two 
could be found, swimming in the water which filled half of the boat. 
Sky not being a land of wood, some time passed before this little but 
indispensable requisite could be obtained, for which the teeth of a 
harrow were ( at length procured. We were now fortunately under 
way : the first stroke of the oars had been given, when an unlucky 
breeze springing up, one of the crew proposed that we should return 
for a sail. It was in vain to oppose this motion, too favourable to 
the natural indolence of this people; although it was not easy to con¬ 
jecture how a sail was to be rigged on a boat which had neither step 
for a mast nor provision for a rudder. It was wrong to wonder at 
the latter defect, as the use of this contrivance is quite unknown in 
many parts of these islands. In less than two hours the trunk of .a 
birch tree was procured, which, being fastened to.one of the thwarts 
with some twine, was converted into a mast worthy of the first navi¬ 
gator. A broomstick, secured to this mast in a similar manner, form¬ 
ed the yard,i and the sail was composed of a pair of blankets pinned 
together by wooden skewers, and fastened to the broomstick by the 
same means. The want of sheet and tack was supplied by a pair of 
scarlet garters which one of the men stripped from his chequered 
stocking ; and thus a ship was at length generated, not much unlike 
thhse of the heroic ages, of which memorials are still existing in the 
sculptures of Iona. It was two o'clock before this rigging was per¬ 
fected and we were ready,for sea. 

1 The want of a rudder being supplied by an oar, and the sail un¬ 
able -to stand near the wind, we made no way except to leeward, and 
there was a prospect of reaching Bum instead of Scavig; neither 
arguments nor authority being of the least avail with a people who, 
in spite of their practice, &rc utterly ignorant of the properties and 
management of a boat. On a sudden a fortunate squall Unshipped 
the helm; brought the sail aback ; and the whole apparatus, too fee¬ 
ble to upset the boat, was carried overboard. We reached our des- 
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tination when we should have been returning, and passed the greater 
pffrt of the night at sea. ’ I. 281, 282. 

* Between Garvrisa and the point of Craignish is the passage known 
by the name of Dorish more (the great gate), frequented by vessels 
passingfrom Qrinan northwards, and distinguished, like the other 
narrowfchannfls of this coast, by the strength and rapidity of the 
tid£g, and oy thl^ short cross sea produced when their course is op* 

’ posed to a fresh breeze. 

* On the day of my visit to these islands, a boat with six men 
was lost in this passage ; an accident, like most of those which hap¬ 
pen in the Western islands, resulting from the rashness and ignorance 

s of the boatmen. Were it not for the extreme buoyancy of their 
boats, generally built on the plan of a Norway skiff, and often indeed 
built in Norway, such accidents would be more frequent, as no ex¬ 
perience seems to lijye taught them the management of a boat in 
those ^plicate cases which are of .perpetual occurrence in such a sea 
of cross tides, and in a climate so squally. 

‘ It is not an exaggeration to say, thut the traveller who makes 
this tour, is in daily, often in hourly risk of his life, more particularly 
with the boatmen of the country ; the rigging of their boats being as 
bad atf their management. Fortunately for themselves, their timidity 
is generally equal to th^ir ignorance. ’ II. 270. 

Nor are these the only obstacles a traveller has to contend 
with in these, islands; for he who is so satisfied with the first 
answer to his question as to venture to act upon it, will very 
"soon disccvc", that the testimony is not to be relied upon, even 
in matters that come under his daily observation. 

' * “ How long is this Loch ? ’’—“ It will be about twanty mile. ”— 
“ Twenty miles! surely it cannot be so much. ”—“ May be it will 
be twelve. ”—“ It does not seem more than four.”—“ Indeed I’m' 
thinking ye’re right. ”—“ Really you seem to know nothing about* 
the matter. ”—“ Troth I canna say I do. ” This trait #f character is 
universal; and the answer is always so decided, that the inquirer, 
unless he is a strenuous doubter, is not induced to verify the state¬ 
ment by this mode of cross-examination. ’ 1. p. 162. Note. 

Dr Macculloch estimates the population of the Western Isl¬ 
ands at 60,000. But if the inquiries instituted by the Gaelic 
School Society are to be relied on, and there is no reason to 
doubt their accuracy, he has underrated their numbers very 
considerably. In the first Report of that Society, published in 
1811, the population of the Islands is estimated at from 00 to 
100,000; and as the population has, for the las! seventy years, 
been Regularly progressive, it is probably now fully equal to the 
greater of these numbers. Although this is a scanty population, 
when compared to the extent of territory, such is the natural 
bafrenness of the soil, and the small proportion of land that lies 
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been brought into cultivation, tliat almost every one of the isl¬ 
ands is oppressed with a redundant population, living in a state 
of wretched poverty, and very often exposed to the most •seri¬ 
ous privations. So few are the wants of the inhabitants, so 
wholly ignorant are they of the comforts of civilized* life, that 
a bare subsistence is sufficient to remove all th'£" leans! of op- 

f nession from a numerous family. This exeq^sive population 
las been gradually created by that ruinous system so long pre¬ 
valent in 1 he island*;, by which the cultivation of that part of 
the land which is capable of culture, is in the hands of small 
occupants; a system excellently adapted to the end, when the 
great object of the Laird was to swell his band of submissive vus-* 
sals, but most unhappy in its consequences, now that these Lairds 
have been tinned, and brought under the dominion of the laws. 
It is quite clear, that the soil and climate a*e insuperable ob¬ 
stacles to the successful cultivation of grain to any considera¬ 
ble extent; and that the land can in no way be turned to so 
good account as in the rearing of cattle and sheep. This change, 
however, cannot be brought about until a vast proportion of the 
present inhabitants are removed from the soil; a measure-which 
cannot be accomplished on a sudden without outraging huma¬ 
nity, but which may perhaps be brought'about by some system 
of certain but imperceptible operation. Y.’c do not believe that 
much relief can be looked for from emigration; for this simple 
reason, that, to a people like the inhabitants of these islands*, 
who are not very unhappy with their condition, it does not hold 
out temptations sufficiently strong to overcome those powerful ties 
which attach them to the land of their forefathers. 

‘ The Englishman, to whom the habits artd feelings of this people 
are unknown, will be surprised that such a state of things can exist 
at all, and hot less so to find that .it is difficult to apply a remedy. 
He expects that the natural overflowing of people in one place, will, 
without effort, discharge its superfluity on those where there .is a de¬ 
ficiency. lie is unacquainted with the pertinaeity with which the 
Highlanders adhere to their place of birth ; and that, it would seem, 
exactly in the inverse ratio of all apparent causes of attraction. At 
the same time it must be remarked, that the insulated state, the pe¬ 
culiar habits, and the language of these people, present additional 
obstacles to migration ; mid that many changes, yet far distant, must 
be made before such a free communication can be established as shall 
allow it to take place, without effort and w ithout.pain, before it shall 
become a current part of the system of action. Any expedients 
which shall -.break through these habits and destroy these bounds, 
will facilitate this measure so much to bo wished ; and by abolishing . 
distinctions in the community at large, render the interchange qf all 
its constituent parts easy. ’ I. 109, 110. 

5 
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But this great population is not only labouring under the pres¬ 
sure of wretched poverty—it is in the most deplorable state of 
ignorance. We shall scarcely be believed by those of our coun¬ 
trymen who do not attend to inquiries of this sort, when wc tell 
them, that at jjliis moment there are in the Highlands and Isl¬ 
ands o? gjpotlSnd, nearly three hundred thousand persons who 
are “Unable to Vad. And, when this is made known to our 
Southern neighbours, how justly will they rebuke the presump¬ 
tion of the assertion, so often made in reproach to them from 
' this part of the island, that it is the proud distinction/)!’ Scot¬ 
land that every poor man is ‘taught to read ami write. This 
Nmost melancholy fact would, in all probability, have never been 
brought to light, had it not been for the exertions of these cn- 
* lightened and benevolent individuals who established the Gaelic 
School Society—vrtio have, with very limited support, during 
the lalt nine years been actively engaged in the most judicious 
plans to remove, as far as their slender means will extend, this 
humiliating national disgrace. We take shame to ourselves, 
that we have not long ago taken notice of the valuable Reports 
published by that Society, which are full of the most interesting 
information; but we ^liope ere long to bring the subject more 
prominently forward. In the mean time, that we may induce 
some of our sceptical countrymen, who are firmly persuaded 
that no such disgrace can attach to Scotland, to look into the 
‘facts stated by the Gaelic School Society, wc give the following 
extract from their First Report, in 1811. 

* * The returns which have been made by the clergymen of different 
parishes, fully confirm all that had been feared by individuals belong¬ 
ing to your Society. This will appear by the mention of a few 
parishes, their population, and the number incapable of reading i it 
each. 

‘ On the Main Land — 

* In the parish of Fearn, out of 1500, 1800 are unable to read. 

— Gairlocli, 2945, 2549 ditto. 

—- Lochbroom, 4000, 3300 ditto. 

In the Islands — 

* In the parish of Kilmuir, Skye, 3056, 2718 unable to read. 

—- Stofnoway, Lewis, 4000, 2800 ditto. 

— Harris, 3000, 2900 ditto. 

—- North Uist, 4000, 3800 ditto. 

‘ Thus, out of 22,501,*19,367 are incapable of reading either Eng¬ 
lish or Gaelic; and many other parishes might be mentioned in a * 
state equally destitute. Connected with this melancholy fact, it must 
be observed, that the proportion who are able to read, reside in or near 
the district where a school is taught; but in the remote glens, or 
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subordinate islands of almost every parish, few or none can be found 
who know even the letters. ’ * 

And here we cannot avoid expressing our surprise at‘the 
conduct of the Bible Societies, and similar associations, who# 
with such immense funds at their disposal, lavish vast 1 sums in 
foreign missions, gvhile so great a proportion of our'byai people, 
Ixrth in Scotland and in Ireland, nave so much Stronger claims 
upon their attention. Why should & single shilling go abroad, 
so long as it deprives a singlcMndividual $*hong opr owneoun- 
trymen of that verv blessing which it is sent away to bestow ? ' 
Such extensive philanthropy would be very praiseworthy, if the 
work at home was accomplished; but to lay out our treasure 
in cultivating another man’s field, while our own is overgrown 
with briars and thistles, is either insanity or the most preposter¬ 
ous vanity- We fear that it is to this last stfurcc that we must" 
trace this wild delusion; for a Report from a Missionary in 
Otaheite or Ovvliyee, who tells how many hundred Bibles be has 
distributed to the savages, lias a much more imposing sound in 
a speech at the Freemason’s Tavern, than could be produced 
by the homely names of Sutherland and the Isle of Skye. , 
The peculiarities of character and of manner among the in*, 
habitants of these insulated regions, are no less interesting to a 
stranger than the country they inhabit; and they did not fail 
to awaken the attention of this acute traveller. One of the 
most striking features in their character, is that invincible 
indolence which can hardly be overcome either by the promise 
of profit, or the certainty of danger. That it is cheated by 
the peculiar circumstances in which they are placed, and is not 
nji constitutional disease, is manifest, because it ceases when 
they leave their country, and are roused into exertion by the 
bustle of active life in the busy world. Where the work to 
be done is so little, and the labourers so many, in a climate 
where the inhabitant is forced to seek shelter from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather for three fourths of the time that the 
sun is above the horizon; where there are no manufactures; 
and where he is denied the occupation that reading would 
a fiord,—cat) it be wondered at, if the Highlander sleeps away 
his existence in listless inactivity? He has no spur to ej$*- 
ertibti by seeing luxury and refinement around him, m the 
possession of those who have risen into wealth by the in¬ 
dustrious exercise of their talents: The little he does see, be¬ 
long} to tho * 1 who have inherited their riches from a long line 
©f ancestry, avd who seem to their surrounding tenantry as 
. beings of a higher race of existence. We have already quot¬ 
ed some instances of this indolent habit, in pointing out the 

2 
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difficulties ^traveller has to contend with in these countries; 
but it would seem, from the following example, that the lord is 
not exempt from this disease of his vassals. 

1 In a proportional degree, a Highland gentleman is as little an¬ 
xious to multiply his enjoyments as his tenant, whose domestic ani¬ 
mals dilute tMUireside with himself, and whose smoke, for want of 
otber*vent, Vust^nd its exit at the door of his miserable hut. 

' The following example is characteristic. An Highland estate 
was given-in lease for 200 years to a cadet of the family, as a re¬ 
ward for military services, under the sole condition of delivering it 
at the expiration of the lease, with a specified number of growing 
.•jCutees of a certain age, and under a determined fine for each tree de- 
Meqt in the required age. That lease is on the point of expiring, 
md,^s yet, not a tree is planted. When I visited it not long ago, the 
tessee informed me thsjj, he meant to plant to-morrow. He had been 
twenty jjears it possession ; and his<predecessors, for five or six ge¬ 
nerations past, had probably all, like him, intended for tile last 200 
. years to plant “ to-morrow. ” I. 156, 157. 

* It is comfortable however to reflect, that amidst all the pri¬ 
vations which the poor people of these islands are (looting! 

Wto suffer, they are yet contented and happy with their lot : and 
That, too, in situations jvhere these sufferings must be I ell in 
their severest form. There are few who will not derive a most 
valuable lesson of contentment from the following very interest¬ 
ing account of our author’s visit to the Island of North Ilona. 

• •* The islands of Sulisker and North Kona, although at a consi¬ 
derable distance from each other, are usually associated by the joint 
appellation of Ilarra and Kona; but they are scarcely known except 
to the mariners who navigate the North Sea, and to the inhabitants of 
Lewis, of which estate they form a part. They are the northern¬ 
most of the Western Islands,—the Thule of the other islanders, who 
consider them as placed “ far from the sun and summer gale, ” and 
beyond the limits of the habitable world. To have visited Barra and 
Rona gives a claim to distinction scarcely less in their estimation 
than to have explored the sources of the Nile or the Niger. 

‘ Rona is accessible in one spot only, and even that with difficulty, 
from the long swell which is rarely altogether absent in this sea. The 
landing-place is only the face of an irregular cliff; and it is necessary 
to be watchful for the moment to jump out on the first ledge of rock 
to which the boat is lifted by the wave. The removal of the sheep 
is a perilous operation, the animal being slung by the legs round the 
neck of a man, and thus carried down the face of a rock where a false* 
step exposes him to the risk of being cither strangled or drowned. 
To find inhabitants on sucli an island, is a strong proof, arftong many 
others, of the value of land in this country, compared to that of la- 
vol. xxxm. no. 66. G g 
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bour. There are few parts of Britain where Rona •would nSt be 
abandoned +o the sea-fowls that seem its proper tenants. 

* The violence and height of the mountainous seas which ift win¬ 

ter break on 'this island are almost incredible. The dykes of the' 
sheep*folds are often thrown down, and stones of orftraus bulk re¬ 
moved from their places, at elevations reaching feet above 

the high-wafer mark so powerful is the breach ift the sea. "" 

* Some years have now past since this island was inhabited by se-' 
veral families, who contrived to subsist by uniting fishing to the pro¬ 
duce of the soil. In attempting to land on a stormy day, all the men 
were lost, by the upsetting of their boat; since which time it has been 
in the poseession of a principal tenant in Lewis. It is now inhabited 
by one family only, consisting of six individuals, of which the £<*niale ( 
patriarch has been forty years on the island. The occupant‘of tin'' 
farm is a cottar, cultivating it and tending fifty sheep for his employ¬ 
er, to whom he is bound for eight years ; an unnecessary precaution, 
since the nine chains of the Styx could afford no greater security than 
the sea that surrounds him, as he is not permitted to keep a boat. 
During 9 residence, now of seven years, he had, with the exception . 
cf p visit from the boat of the Fortunee, * seen no face but that of f 
his employer and his own family. Twice in the year, that part 0 ^ 
the crop which is not consumed on the farm, together with the pro- 

. duee of the sheep and the feathers obtained from the sea-fowl, which 
he is bound to procure, are taken away by the boat from Lewis ; 
and thus his communication with the external world is maintained. 
Fortunately, he seemed to care but little foT any thing out of the 
limits of his own narrow kingdom, f In addition to the grain and 
potatoes required for the use of his family, he is allowed one cow, 
and receives for wages the value of two pounds sterling annually m 
the form of clothes. With this, the family, consisting of six indivi¬ 
duals, must contrive to clothe themselves. How they are clothed it 
is scarcely' necessary to say; covered they are not, nor did there 
appear to be a blanket in the house; the only substitute for a bed 
being an excavation in the wall, strewed, as it seemed, with ashes 
and straw. 

‘ There is no other water in the island than that which is collect¬ 
ed in pools from the rain ; but there is no chance of any deficiency 


* ‘ Then employed" in cruizing after the President in 1812. ’ 
f * On the appearance of our boat, the women and children were 
seen running away to the cliffs to hide themselves, loaded with tlie 
very little moveable property they possessed ; while the man and his 
son were employed in driving away the theep. We might have ima¬ 
gined ourselves landing in an island of the Pacific Ocean. A few 
words of Gaelic soon recalled the latter; but it was some time before 
the females came from their retreat, very unlike in look to the inha¬ 
bitants of a civilized world. ’ 
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As there is no peat, turf is used for fuel, and the oil 
of the*£lj<d% for light: but, with characteristic improvidence, there 
are do means of lighting the fire should it ever be extinguished. 
t WelI may the vestals of this cottage watch the smoky embers and 
’ trim the dyfhejamp. 

* Such i§ mewiolence of the wind in this region) that not even the 
solkTtnass of a highland hut can resist it. The house is therefore 
excavated in the earth, the wall required for the support of the roof 
scarcely rising two feet above the surface. The roof itself is but lit¬ 
tle raised above the level, and is covered with a great weight of turf, 
above which is the thatch; the whole being surrounded with turf 
Stacks to ward off the gales. The entrance to this subterranean re- 
tfffljt is through a long, dark, narrow and tortuous passage like the 
ygallery of a mine, commencing by an aperture not three feet high, and 
vfery difficult to find .& With little trouble it might be effectually con¬ 
cealed )» nor, ♦ere the fire suppressed, could the existence of a house be 
suspected, the whole having the appearance of a collection of turf stacks 
and dunghils. Although our conference had lasted some time, none 
of the p’arty discovered that it was held on the top of the house. It 
seemed to have been constructed for concealment from whitqjjnqrs, 
Ipr men more savage still, with a precaution now at least uselesS: 
% rhc interior strongly resembles that of a Kamschatkan hut; receiv¬ 
ing no other light than that from the smoke hole, being covered with 
ashes, festooned with strings of dried fish, filled with smoke, and 
having scarcely an article of furniture. Such is life in North Ilona; 
and though the women and children were half naked, the mother old, 
and the wife deaf, they appeared to be contented, well fed, and little 
concerned about what the rest of the world was doing. It was still 
an object of curiosity to ascertain if beings so insulated had no de¬ 
sire to return to society, and mingle once more with their fellow* 
creatures. But though man is gregarious, the want of extended so¬ 
ciety is in a great measure the want of cultivated minds. Here the 
family was society enough; and to provide for the demands of the 
impending day, sufficient occupation. The inferior members of it 
seemed to know of no other world than North Kona ; and the chief 


appeared to wish for little that North Kona could not supply. The 
only desire that could be discovered, after much inquiry, was that - of 
getting his two younger children christened; and for this purpose he 
had resolved to visit Lewis when his period of residence was expired. 
I need not say to those who know the Highlanders, that their sense 
of religion is not limited to externals. Amid his solitude this poor 
man had not forgotten his duties, though excluded from the advan¬ 
tages of their social forms. Yet 1 shall not be surprised, if, after the 
accomplishment of his only wish, he should again long forthis now ha¬ 
bitual home; and expect that some future visitor will, twenty years 
hence, find Kenneth Mac Cagie wearing out his life in the sublet'* 
cancan retreat of his better days. * I. 204-210. 

Gg-2 
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We should be led far beyond our limits, were * i «Uexnpt 
to notice, in any other than a very cursory manner, the infor¬ 
mation which these volumes contain upon th£ State of’Agricul¬ 
ture in the different islands. In general, the land is in thf 
possession of small tenants, who have neither.vgap'iEal # or en-' 
terprise to introduce a single improvement; smcievery thing 
is conducted upon the most uneconomical aim most ignorant 
systems. Scarcely any notion is entertained of the rotation of 
crops, or of the advantages to be derived from it; and turnips, 
peas, beans, grass-seeds, and clover are unknown. In some 
of the larger islands, however, such as Mull, Skye, Coll, aiyl. 
a part of the Long Island, but chiefly in Isla, very matemf 
improvements have lately taken place by the enlargement of 
farms, the granting of secure leases to tenants of capital, and tb£ 
exertions of the more wealthy and enlightened proprietors who 
have farms in their own hands. The introduction of green 
crops, the improvement of the breed of cattle and of sneep, 
and a better system of stocking and of winter feeding, hre gra¬ 
dually going On. But it is impossible that any general system 
of improvement can take place, until a very large capital is lai^ 
out in an extensive system of drainage,- and in making roads. 
Where that capital is to come from, it is not easy to guess:— 
The proprietors have it notand as to any assistance from 
Government for these purposes in the islands, it could only be 
expected upon a very strong case of national advantage being 
made out, as it would not be very reasonable that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Middlesex and Mid-Lothian should be taxed, merely to 
improve the estates of these Highland lairds. But, supposing 
the capital to be found, is it quite clear, that, under the most 
improved system, the soil and climate would not be an insu¬ 
perable bar to an adequate return ? ■ 

We are very unwilling to pass over the many valuable and 
interesting remarks of our author upon the numerous remains 
of antiquity that are to be found in the Western Islands, the 
curious superstitions of the people, and his dissertation upoii 
Highland Music; but we must not forget that we have yet to 
enter upon the chief subject of the work, and we do not wish 
to encroach upon the space allotted for it. 

Among the numerous descriptions of the more remarkable 
islands in the Hebrides that have been published from time to 
time, there is no work previous to this of Dr Macculloch, which 
can be referred to with any degree of confidence for geological 
information, except the Minekalouy of tiie Scottish Isles. 
by Professor Jameson, published in 1800. His observation,' 
did not, however, extend beyond a small number ol‘ the islands 

4 
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and*moreover the state of the science has so much changed, 
both • in regard to t^ur knowledge of the structure of individual 
••rocks, and the mocie of conducting geological investigations, 
ptnat we cavrhardly compare the observations of the two geolo- 

f ists, ftfr lesfflafcr anything to the disadvantage of the learned 
'rofeSsor, wher\they do not agree. It is indeed satisfactory 
to find, that Dr M. bears testimony to the accuracy of liis ac¬ 
count, as far as the facts have been described. But the work be¬ 
fore us forms a manual by which the structure of each island may 
be examined with minute detail, and will prove a most valuable 
gyide to the mineralogists who may hereafter visit any part of 
that^ost interesting and instructive coast. It is obviously quite 
^possible for us to enter at all into the detailed descriptions 
contained in |b e wo A;—it will be sidlicient if we give a rapid 
sketch df the general structure of thege islands, and notice some 
of thlTmorc remarkable points of geological speculation which 
appear to us to have been elucidated by the labours of this 
(fery accurate observer. We do not apply the term accurate 9 
.without knowing that it is deserved; and it will be very 
rory to our geological readers to be informed, that Dr Macciil- 
Jocn’s description of the Island of Arran has been compared 
with the notes which a very eminent scientific person made upon 
the spot a few years ago, with the view of drawing up a geologi¬ 
cal account of that reimukable island, in conjunction with the 
late Professor Playfair and Lord Webb Seymour; and he has 
fqund that, with a single exception. Dr Macculloch has point¬ 
ed out every object, of importance—and that exception occurs 
at a spot which is only laid bare at low water. 

Although there is a great deal of low land in the islands, 
their general aspect is hilly and mountainous, and their shores 
are generally bounded by bold and precipitous dills. In some 
there arc mountains, the elevation of which almost equals the 
more conspicuous of those of the mainland. Ben More in 
Mull, Dr Macculloch ascertained, by barometrical measure¬ 
ment, to be 3097 feet above the level of the sea. Hccla 
in South Uist, is 3000; Clisseval in Harris, 2700; Goatfcll in 
Arran, 2805; Ben an Oir in Jura, 2500; and the Cuchullin 
Hills, in Skye, range from 2000 to 3000 feet. The general 
direction of the coasts, the mountainous ridges and the inter¬ 
vening valleys, is between N. E. and S. W., a disposition ana¬ 
logous to what prevails in the mainland; and, in genial, these 
prevailing directions will be found to correspond in a great de¬ 
cree with the directions of the strata of rock. There appears, 
[noreover, a remarkable identity between the strata of the isl- 
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muds and those of the mainland; and, in a great variety oT cases* 
enumerated by Dr Macculloch, it may be distinctly ascertained 
that they have at one time been continuous, although now entires 
!y detached by the deep sea which* rolls between them* TherJL 
is, indeed, no part of the geological history of thjraS regions more 
interesting or more instructive, than the numerq>js ana irresistible 
proofs they exhibit of that gradual but sure decay which is in 
unceasing operation over the whole surface of the globe. Nor 
is it only from the identity of the strata of the islands with those 
pf the mainland that we are led to infer that an intervening por¬ 
tion has been worn away. A proof no less conclusive exists, ii** 
the rounded blocks that are sometimes scattered upon thg'our- 
face of the islands, or are embedded in the alluvial soil, of 
rocks totally distinct from any existing in vhe island itself, but 
identical with rocks foun^ in situ on the adjoining islands or 
mainland: such blocks are very numerous on the surface of 
Staffa. Many of the facts described clearly indicate, that the 
separation has not been sudden, but the slow action of destroy- 
fbfl-es; and if it is legitimate to measure the process of past, 
decay by the standard which our own experience supplies of it£ 
advancement, there are none of the phenomena of geology 
which speak a language less equivocal as to the high antiquity 
of this earth, than those to which we have now alluded. 

In determining the plan he should follow in describing the 
several islands, Dr Macculloch has not confined himself to 
any geographical order, but has classed those islands together 
which are of analogous structure, and are connected by their 
natural affinities. By this arrangement, unnecessary repeti¬ 
tion has been avoided; the islands mutually assist in explain¬ 
ing the structure of each other; that which is obscure in one, 
being elucidated by some other of the group; and the interest 
of the whole is increased by the comparison. The general re¬ 
lations of the different individuals of each group with the ad¬ 
joining mainland, are pointed out; and, at the conclusion of 
each great division, the principal facts are brought together 
in one condensed view, that the reader may be enabled to 
draw such general conclusions as he may consider to be made 
out by the evidence that has been laid before him. The tie-* 
scriptions are aided by numerous coloured maps, plans, and 
views—a species of illustration which Dr M. has more at com¬ 
mand than any geologist we are acquainted with; a very important 
branch of the education of a geological traveller, and which, if 
more frequently attended to, would save many an unintelligibly 
description. 
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r Vfc TIistinct groups into which Dr Macculloch lias divid¬ 

ed t^e Western Mbmds, he distinguishes by the names of the 
^Gneiss, the Trap, \he Sandstone , the Schistose , and the Clyde 
fjslands. ( 

The *Gnei{j(xafelands comprehend the whole of the Long Isl¬ 
and, Coll, •Tirl^ .Iona, Kona, and a portion fef Unsay. The 
Trap Islands are, Mull and Skye, with Egg, Muck, lium and 
Canna, and the numerous islets which lie around them. The 
Sandstone Islands are of very limited extent; but are taken in 
conjunction with the adjoining coast, where this class of rock 
,-pt-evails from the point of Sleat in Skye to Cape Wrath. The 
Si&qjgtose Islands include Ishi, Jura, and the smaller islands 
^rhicR skirt the shore of Argyleshire from Lorn to Cantyre. 
The Clyde Islands are, Arr<n, Bute, the Cumbrays, and'Ailsa. 

Dr Macculloch uses the term«Gnciss in a much more exten- 
sive^Ase than that to wlfeh it is usually confined by the school 
of Wqrner. But this extension of the term appears to be 
ltdly warranted; for the varying composition of the rock, and 
the gradual nature of the changes it undergoes, rendeHtjm- i 
possible to apply separate terms to each variety, without acclft^ 
ululating titles which would incumber rather than elucidate the 
subject. The chief varieties described have a composition iden¬ 
tical with granite, sometimes characterized by a large grain and 
imperfectly foliated gructurc, with frequent partial transitions 
into granite; at other times having a schistose structure, and 
graduating into micaceous schistus and quartz rock. Horn¬ 
blende, as well as mica, enters into the composition of it; and 
is move prevalent than mica in the gneiss of the Western 
Islands. 

With the exception of Arran and a part of Mull, granite is 
not found in mass in any of the Western Islands; but, through¬ 
out the whole of the Gneiss islands, it is of constant occurrence 
in the form of veins traversing the accompanying strata. These 
are exhibited under so many varieties of form, that they throw 
considerable light upon the history of this rock; and it is very 
important to have the testimony of so accurate an observer as 
Dr Macculloch, upon a point upon which the opinions of geo¬ 
logists have been so much divided. To those who are less fa¬ 
miliar with the controversy, it may be proper to state, that the 
point at issue is this—whether there is sufficient evidence to prove 
that granite has been brought into the situations it now occupies, 
posterior to the deposition of the rocks which lie o%er it. Dr 
Hutton, who was the first to maintain this bold and ingenious 
theory, considered it to be demonstrated by the numerous veins 
and ramifications which are seen to proceed from the mass of 
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granite into the superincumbent strata. His opponents main¬ 
tain that th.cse veins are of cotemporaneous t iormation with the 
-strata in which they occur. We cannot amml space for more 
than the general conclusions to which Dr Maceulfcjph has a A* 
rived ; and must refer to the work itself lor the^huudknt and 
very distinct evidence upon which his reasonings fohndcck 

‘ All the varieties of gneiss are occasionally intersected by granite 
veins, and they are indeed almost characteristic of this rock ; being 
rarely absent for any considerable space, and seldom traversing mica¬ 
ceous schist unless under circumstances where they can be traced to 
some neighbouring mass of granite. They are, however, most abuft-. ( 
dant in the granitic division. They are infinitely various in si/Cy^id 
in the number and intricacy of their ramifications; and it is farther 
worthy of remark, that the contort ion of any mass of gneiss are al¬ 
ways proportioned to the number-and importance of 'Jhosc whiclj it 
contains. Hence it is that the schistose is more free fromContor¬ 
tions than the granitic variety. It is nevertheless proper to make an 
exception respecting those bods of gneiss which alternate with other 
rocks, such as clay slate; these, as far as I have observed, never con-, 
veins. In some varieties of gneiss they are so abundant as 
nearly to exclude the original rock, so that the mass presents little 
else than a congeries of vdns. An instance of this nature occurs in 
the Flannan isles; but the most striking are to be seen tm the north¬ 
west coast, between Loch Laxford and Cape Wrath, The latter 
spot is no less remarkable for its picturesque grandeur, than for the 
perfect manner in which it displays this circumstance, the cliffs be¬ 
ing free from lichens, and unaltered by the weather ; so that all the 
parts are as visible as in an artificial section. The hornblende schist 
and the gneiss are broken into pieces and entangled among the veins 
in the same manner as the stratified rocks are in the trap of Skye; 
but with infinitely greater intricacy, so as rather to resemble a red 
and white veined marble with imbedded'fragments of black. These 
fragments do not seem to form a twentieth part of the whole mass ; 
while the progress of the different veins, and their effects in produc¬ 
ing the disturbance, arc as distinct as in an ordinary hand specimen. 
If the intricacy of the ramifications, and the intersection of one set 
pf veins by a second and a third of different textures, present an ar¬ 
gument in favour of a succession of these at several periods, there is 
here no want, of such evidence. 

4 Whether these granite veins are connected with masses of granite 
in all cases, cannot be determined. In some instances, as in Perth¬ 
shire, where the gneiss reposes on granite, it is probable that they 
•proceed from it; but it has already been seen that there are no traces 
of that rock 1 in the Long Island. That is, however, no proof of its 
non-existence; and the circumstance of the veins being always pre¬ 
sent when the gneiss reposes on granite, and absent when another 
tock is interposed, renders it probable that in these cases granite, 
^hough invisible, is still present. 
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considerations render it probable that the granite 
veing which travel^' gneiss are posterior to *he including rock, and 
formed under circuii&tances analogous to those under which other 
jgranite veins have intruded into the schistose rocks with which they 
interfuse, 

4 yhey tre a^ompanied by fractures or contortions of the gneiss, 
of such a nature lbs to prove that it once possessed a condition capa¬ 
ble of yielding in different ways to external force, while these appear* 
ances are also proportioned to the number and intricacy of the veins. 
In the schistose varieties which yield easily in the direction of the 
laminae, the veins frequently hold a parallel course to these, while an 
occasional flexure occurs in those cases where the vein crosses them; 
TtW^dges being incurvated from the thicker part, or the root of the 
• vein? towards its termination. Lastly, in cases, of which an example 
fras described in Tisuy, where a vein traverses a mass of limestone 
iiVdu^bd in tne gneiss, it disturlfe that substance as well as the sur- 
rowitnng rock; and in another parallel instance noticed in Scalpa, 
where,the included substance is serpentine, the vein itself undergoes 
p a change, by participating in the nature of that rock during its pas¬ 
sage* J 

‘ The schist is in these islands occasionally traversedlby gruftifce 
veins, similar in aspect and composition to those which traverse the 
gneiss of the neighbouring parts. This may be adduced as a proof 
of the posteriority of these veins to the rocks which they intersect; 
since they are here, as in Coll, found to pass indiscriminately through 
‘two different rocks, of which the one appears, from its position, to be 
of more recent formation than the other. 

/ * * Although unwilling to repeat the trite arguments derived from 
the nature of granite veins, I cannot avoid remarking the strong sup¬ 
port they receive from the circumstances now mentioned, particular¬ 
ly from the fact of the imbedded fragments; an appearance which 
cannot be reconciled to any supposition yet offered, except that of 
the posteriority of granite. ’ I. 218-220. 144. 556-557. 

The Island of Arran was the gseat source from which Dr 
Hutton drew the proofs in support of his theory of Granite, and 
has been since appealed to by his illustrious commentator, Mr 
Playfair ^ and as this island has been so minutely examined by 
Dr M., it is important that wc should notice, that his views en¬ 
tirely coincide with those of Hutton anil Playfair upon the phe¬ 
nomena in question. 

* It would in itself be sufficient evidence against the stratification 
of the granite of Arran, to point out its connexion with the superin¬ 
cumbent schists. This has been brought to light at Loch ltansa in a 
most distinct manner, by the removal of the soil wluffe the junction 
of these substances takes place. In numerous other situations in 
Scotland, it can be seen already exposed to view; insomuch that nq 
rational doubt can be entertained respecting the true nature of a phe¬ 
nomenon so very palpable and so frequent. As a fact proved, it may 
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also be considered a rule, not an exception. The ramificatfohsclF 
proceed from the mass of granite into the scliistrat the pl^ce above 
mentioned, are numerous and intricate, and theylaiminish as they re¬ 
cede from the main body; while their mineral character undergoes a£ 
change; the granular structure becoming more m«ujt#, e almost in' 
proportion to the minuteness of the vein, until the true Character of 
granite entirely disappears. Tt is superfluous to repeat the-conclu¬ 
sions which have been drawn from these appearances, relative to the 
origin of granite, since they must be familiar to every, one. ’ ’ II. 345, 
346. 

The term That*, by which the next group of islands is dis¬ 
tinguished, is also used in a generic sense, and compi ehends that 
extensive variety of rocks to which the names basalt, greenstuff, 
syenite, claystone, clinkstone, and porphyry are applied * all 
of which are found to pass into each other by insensible grada¬ 
tions, and are associated by a common set of geologica^re|4- 
tions. They can nowhere be studied to greater advantage 
than in the Western Islands, from the various forms in -which 
they occur, and the facility with which their connexion with 
^thg ~M^3mpanying strata may be observed. The facts which 
X)r Macculloch has recorded in regard to this class of rocks, 
are Highly important. A detailed account of them we cannot 
attempt to give; but we shall endeavour to state the general re¬ 
sults which he lias deduced from his extensive examination of 
tins interesting class of geological phenomena. One of the" 
most important, is the geological identity which he has traced 
between syenite and the other members of the Trap family";-* 
tin* the resemblance which this rock very often bears to gra¬ 
nite, may lead, and probably has often led, to very errone¬ 
ous conclusions, where its geological position has not been fully 
investigated. In the island of Skye, there is a very extensive 
district where common greenstone, amygdaloidal claystone, 
common pale syenite, micifbeous syenite, and simple blue clay- 
stone, are found irregularly recurring throughout the whole 
group. The predominant variety of the syenite, is an aggre¬ 
gate of felspar and hornblende, in which the hornblende gene¬ 
rally bears a very small proportion to the other ingredient. The 
porphyritic character is sometimes assumed by this mixture; 
while, in some rare instances, quartz enters into the composi¬ 
tion. More rarely still, it contains mica; and, in this case, it 
cannot be distinguished from those granites which contain cry¬ 
stals of hornblende, superadded to the usual threefold mixture 
of quartz, felspar, and mica. 

* The character of this syenite gives rise to some conclusions that 
are not unimportant. At present, it is easily mistaken in hand spe¬ 
cimens for a variety of those granites which are entirely subjacent tq 
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p tfier oBJrTocVff, (md divested of any pretensions to the overlying cha¬ 
racter. With a vm slight change of composition, it could not be 
distinguished. Thu such a change occurs in other situations, seems 
proved by the observations of Mr Von Buch in Norway, who has 
described lying on black conchiferous limestone. This granite 

is, ajjcordivg toSjhat author, connected with* porphyry; and there is 
no reason therefore to doubt that the instance quoted by him is ana¬ 
logous to this, although he has not entered into a full examination 
of its connexions. His overlying granite will therefore prove, like 
this, a mere variety, in a geological view, of the syenite and por- 
formation ; another proof, if such were wanting, of the ne¬ 
cessity of great caution in drawing geological inferences from the 
’ iination of mere specimens of rocks, and of the absolute neces¬ 
sity t>f tracing the actual connexions of all those rocks which are 
Subject to similar variations of character. 

V« m the next place, this syeniCb may serve to prove, that, in many 
'cases, the granites, which we have been accustomed to consi¬ 
der as. prior in formation to the secondary strata, if not to the pri- 
* mary schists, may be often posterior to both: the opportunities fop. . 
ascertaining their relations being wanting ; sometimes from the totalT 
absence of the secondary rocks in the places where they'occur ', -ctT 
others, from the impossibility of obtaining sufficient access to them, 
to enable us to ascertain a point of great delicacy and difficulty; and 
in a third case, perhaps from the demolition and disappearance of 
those portions which may have once been overlying, and have, as 
being the most limited and the most feebly supported, been removed 
through a long course of time by the ordinary causes of waste.' 
1.371,372. 


Similar instances of a gradual and imperceptible transition, 
from a perfectly characterized greenstone to an equally distinct 
syenite, are of frequent occurrence in Harris, Hum, Mull, 
and Arran; and in every part of the Western Islands, where 
the trap rocks prevail, abundant proof may be found how utter¬ 
ly unimportant, in regard to their geological history, is that 
distinction which is founded upon the variety in their mineralo- 
gical structure. In describing the trap rocks of Kcrrera, Dr 
Macculloch makes some very judicious remarks upon this sub¬ 
ject. 

‘ As in other cases, the different modifications or members are 
here found gradually changing their characters, and passing into each 
other. Thus, greenstone passes into basalt, or into clinkstone, or 
compact felspar, or into porphyries and amygdaloids of various as¬ 
pects. Many of the simpler varieties occur, of a browiv, grey, reddish, 
or white colour, with different degrees of hardness and much diver¬ 
sity of fracture; offering specimens, to none of which, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our nomenclature, it is possible to apply names that 
could be understood. It is, perhaps, better to leave such substance^ 
6 
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without a name, than to designate them by terms i^at Save Seen" al^" 
ready too often used in a lax and ambiguous sens#; since the nega¬ 
tive confusion that may result from the want of appropriate appella¬ 
tions, is much less inconvenient than the positive one wlgch attend^ 
their misapplication; inasmuch as it admits of futtfp^ Amendment, 
and as it is much easier to add to a nomenclature tljunt(>*change its 
signification.’ II. 123, 123. ' , 

Throughout the whole range of the Western Islands, there 
is scarcely a rock, whether belonging to the primary or second¬ 
ary strata, which is not more or less intersected by veins or dykes 
of trap. In every part of the Long Island, the gneiss is pene¬ 
trated by these veins, varying in thickness from many yards-Jo 
the diameter of a thread : One in the little island of Hairffer- 
sa, off North Uist, is about fifteen or twenty feet in thickr ess; 
passing through the gneiss in a position nearly vertical, spirting 
into minute ramifications, and very much confounded andU’.^n.- 
ed with the including rock. In Barra, they are of very small 
size, but are subdivided into branches of extraordinary tenuity, 

I and traverse the gneiss or granite veins in the most intricate 
manner."" Veins of the same degree of tenuity may be observed 
in the adjoining islands of Hellesa and Gia, branching off from 
dykes of great dimensions. One off the shore of North Uist, 
of about twenty feet in thickness, is composed of two or three 
beds, each of which has a peculiar structure, and might be 
mistaken for a succession of strata, were it not seen to cross the 
beds of clay slate through which it passes, in a curved and 
somewhat waving course. A vein somewhat similar in the va-' 
riety of rock, is found at Loch Oransa in Skye, traversing gneiss, 
being a fine basalt at the edge, and passing by degrees into 
greenstone, porphyry, and amygdaloid. A very remarkable 
vein occurs on the shore of Loch Scresort in Rum, where the 
mass is columnar; but the directions of the columns is not at 
right angles to the direction of the vein, but parallel to it, and 
their position horizontal*, divided into rude joints of irregular 
length. In Rum, there is a vein of ordinary dark basalt, en¬ 
closing fragments of the adjoining red sandstone, scattered at 
considerable distances through it, and varying from an inch or 
two to a foot in diameter. Analogous instances occur in Muck, 
Seil, Lunga, and Bute. In Seil, the vein runs between strata of 
clay slate; and, parallel to them, and at each side, it is inter¬ 
mixed to the depth of an inch or two with distinct fragments of 
the slate. Iif Arran, there is a vein of pitchstone, including 
fragments of the adjoining red sandstone; a circumstance that 
has not been before observed in a pitchstone vein, and pointing 
<>ut an interesting analogy between that substance and trap, in 
addition to fhosp already known. Where these included frac- 
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.J»en4j|p£Gfn£ in a vam of small dimensions, they are rarely 
changed in appearance from the adjoining rock; but where they 
are found in the Huger masses of rock, they are considerably 


are found in the Huger masses of rock, they are considerably 
^alterdo, having the appearance of those gradual changes which 
«4hftrk the flpmigencement of fusion. Some very remarkable in¬ 
stances of the conversion of shale, containing organic remains, 
into fydian rtone, by the contact of the trap rocks, similar to 
what occursltt Portrush on the coast of Antrim, have been no¬ 
ticed by'Dr JAacculloch in Skye and the Shiant Isles. 

One of the most plausible arguments of those who maintain 
that the trap rocks Have been deposited in the same manner as 
k the strata with which they are associated, is founded on the as- 

a fact, that they are frequently found alternating in regular 
rallel succession with the strata. Numerous instances of 
ernatyon havfc been observed by Dr Macculloch in the 
rn Islands; but he has liad frequent occasion to discover, 
is seeming alternation is quite fallacious, so much so, as 
to lead him to doubt whether, in the cases that have been quot¬ 
ed as a proof of slow deposition like the other strata, a similaro 
fallacy may not exist. . ■ *' J) 

* The interference of the trap with the strata presents? as 1 already 
remarked, every modification that has yet been described. Some of 
them require a few words; but the greater number will be sufficiently 
and even better illustrated by the drawings, which have been so se¬ 
lected as to contain the principal details of the whole line of disturb¬ 
ance : the general aspect of larger portions, of the coast being givert 
# ip other sketches taken from a distance, where the minor disturb- 
• ances were invisible. One of the objects is to show that there is no 
persistent parallelism between the trap and the stratified rocks, and 
that the occasional regularity of alternation is deceptive; since, by 
extending the examination, we always arrive at some point where that 
regularity ceases. This fact has often been noticed on a smaller 
scale ; but there is here a display of the whole arrangement on a scale 
so magnificent and extensive, since it occupies many miles in length, 
and so free from all chance of error, since the sections are as perfect 
os if made by art, that it would be unpardonable to pass it over. 

‘ The instances of fracture, separation, displacement, flexure, and 
entanglement, are sufficiently visible in the drawings: those of irre¬ 
gularity in the stratified disposition of the trap, require a few words. 
In one case, which occurs not far from Holme, there is a bed ex¬ 


tending for a great way, surmounted by a parallel series of the se¬ 
condary strata in contact with it; but, on a narrow inspection, innu¬ 
merable veins are seen branching into the strata in every possible di¬ 
rection, illustrating in a very perfect manner the origin of at least 
one order of veins. In a second case, three beds of trap can be 
traced in a parallel direction for a considerable space, separated by 
the regular strata, when suddenly the whole unite into one mass/ 
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Had not this occurrence at length betrayed Hie true n$tuco> of these 
beds, there would have been no hesitation, from a / Vaulted observation, 
in describing them as unquestionable instances o£alternatiofi. In tlia 
last cose which I shall enumerate, one regular bed of trap may br 
traced for more than a mile, lying in a parallel and undisturbed corf* 
tinuity between the secondary rocks. On a sudden, hoWever, it 
bends downwards; so as to pass through the strath immediately in 
contact, and then continues to hold its regular cou^e for a space 
equally great, with a thickness and parallelism as unaltered as before. 
I need make no commentary on these several facts, since the con¬ 
clusions that may be deduced from them have long been familiar to 
geologists.' I. 382, 383. 

* In describing the limestone of Broadford, I formerly remarked 
that it contained beds of trap, often so equably interstratified ‘ns to 
be generally undistinguishable from regular alternations. An Excel¬ 
lent example of their real nature, juid of their identity %ith thfc*ara- 
logous appearances in the north-eastern coast of Trotternishgjs -af¬ 
forded by a circumstance occurring among similar beds at Borrereg. 
■In one of these} the bed, after a very extensive parallel course* among 
the strata of limestone, undergoes a sudden flexure into an oblique 
position which, shortly becoming vertical, it is then continued be¬ 
yond reach of investigation, under the usual form of a common trap 
vein ; intersecting at right angles in one place the strata to which it 
was parallel in another. ’ I. 400. 

There is perhaps no point in Geology that has been more sa¬ 
tisfactorily made out, than the history of the trap rocks; and 
the great mass of evidence which has now been collected re¬ 
garding them, appear to warrant the following conclusions—* 
That they arc all of posterior formation to the stratified rocks' 
with which they are associated, whether primary or secondary, 
and have been consequently intruded, among the strata—that 
this intrusion has been accompanied, in many cases, with such 
force os to fracture and displace the strata—that they have been 
ejected from below in a fluid state—and that this fluidity was 
produced by the action of heat. Throughout the whole of this 
work, wherein an extensive series of the trap rocks are describ¬ 
ed, Dr Macculloch almost invariably has come to these con¬ 
clusions. We refer our readers to the work itself, for the nu¬ 
merous instances where these opinions are delivered; and must 
content ourselves with one or two short extracts. 

* Numerous trap veins are seen traversing the strata of this island. 
They have no certain direction, being in some places erect, in others 
inclined; at one time intersecting the beds in angular directions, at 
another insinuating themselves in a parallel course between their la- 
mince. In some cases, the same vein will be found to occupy both 
positions, changing its course from a transverse to a parallel one. 
The deep and perfect sections of the rocks, both here and in Scaring 
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enable us to frace distinctly those arrangements in the veins, which, 
in most instantascRwhere the surfaces only admit of examination, are 
nearly as -much mataer of induction as of observation. It is from 
^ihose veins which are entirely or in part conformable to the planes of 
JJhe strata, that we are enabled to understand the manner in which, 
the characEe&of the including rock lias affected the form and dispo- 
sitioivof the vein. Where its course lies at angles'with the direction 
of the strata,\t is generally straight and persistent, while its breadth 
is equal tbrougrout; §s if the violence and suddenness with which the 
original fissure was formed, had been such as to disregard all impe¬ 
diments arising from inequalities of hardness, these bearing no pro- 
w portion to the force exerted in the separation. Where, on the con¬ 
trary, the fissure, has taken place in the direction of the beds, the 
iwill often be found unequal in thickness, and sometimes curved, 
m tortuous; from the greater facility with which these have 



, passage to tne nuia-intruding material. Sucii appearances 
both frequent and remairkable; and analogous, if not equally weH"~^ 
marked facts, occur in other parts of the Western Islands.’ II.- « 
168,169. 

1 If we examine any other portion of the strata, we shirtf find simi¬ 
lar, although not equal deficiencies, attended by consequent irregula¬ 
rities i all of them, doubtless, equally caused by the trap rocks, the 
effects of which seem to consist in the overwhelming of some of the 
.strata and the displacement of others; the whole being on a scale so 
large and distinct as to leave no doubt respecting their nature, and 
producing a connected train of appearances that cannot be traced in 
• any other place with which 1 am acquainted. I shall not attempt to 
point out the revolutions that must have taken place in these parts of 
the earth’s surface before such effects could have been produced; 
still less to inquire into causes, in a work intended as a simple record 
of the physical structure of the places examined, as far as it is pos¬ 
sible to give such a record its due value without a certain proportion 
of theoretic connexion. While the changes are as obvious as their 
magnitude is striking, it is evident that they have been produced long 
after the greater part of the materials here forming the surface of the 
earth had assumed their regular distribution. ’ I. 393. 

* If the connexions of these rocks with those on which they lie 
are examined, it will be found that they are sometimes in contact 
with the clay slate, at others with the graywacke; a proof of their 
posteriority to both, and of their irregularity of position. They are 
also found branching into large veins, which again ramify into small- 
penetrating the schist in various directions, and sometimes for a 


cr 


long space conformable to its disposition. Where tHesc* parts only 
are visible, and where their connexion with the superincumbent 
masses cannot be traced, they have the appearance of bedi* alternat¬ 
ing with the schist; but this appearance, traced jn one instance to 
its true origin, justifies us in assigning the same to all similar masses. 
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* The relation of the trap to the sandstone and conglomerate, is 

by no means so clear: yet as some decided inst^^ds occur of* its 
overlying position with respect to these also, we sffe perhaps justified 
in concluding, that the whole of the trap is posterior to the stratified 
rocks, whether primary or secondary; and that, wherever it appeargT 
inferior to the latter, the apparent priority implied' by mis, «is only 
an example of intiusion similar to that which occurs hptweep the 
trap and the schists. ’ II. 123, 124. » /' 

* The similarity between the trap rocks and those it volcanic ori¬ 

gin has been too often noticed to require a rep&itior/of that remark. 
It is equally known to geologists that volcanoes are situated in this 
class of rocks ; a position which appears to countenance the opinion 
that there is a connexion in the origin of the two, and that the re¬ 
currence of trap in any given place, such as it is observed in the^Si- 
and under review, is a phenomenon closely linked with the actual 
existence of volcanoes in districts of trap rock.- f ■ 

* It is still necessary to point out a circumstance of no ir/icoV&-_ 
mon occurrence in the trap of this island, as well indeed as in*Tlpiny 
others which 1 have examined ; partly because it confirms this con¬ 
jecture, and is an additional proof of the resemblance between the 
' traps and the Javas, and partly because it has been doubted or de¬ 
nied by mav\y geologists who have treated of these rocks. This is 
the existence of cavities resembling in everyrespecl those which are 
contained in the scoria of volcanoes, or in cellular lavas. They oc¬ 
cur also abundantly in Mull and in the trap near Oban; and are par¬ 
ticularly conspicuous in some parts of the Little Cumbray, where I 
shall have occasion to describe them more fully. ’ I. 458. 

And iy describing these cavernous traps of the Little Cum¬ 
bray, he states that, ‘ it is often impossible to distinguish them froffr, 
scoriform lavas, so identical are their characters with those of the vol¬ 
canic rocks. Similar specimens occur among the trap in many other 
places, but they are rarely so perfect. That any other cause but the 
extrication of air should have produced these cavities, is highly im¬ 
probable ; and on the igneous view of the origin of those rocks, the 
existence of such a cause is sufficiently proved. ’ II. 487. 


The impossibility of making any arrangement that should 
perfectly combine geographical with geological convenience, has 
rendered it necessary to form a separate division for the Sand~ 
stone Islands. They are of very limited extent; but the rock 
itself forms a very important feature in the geological history of 
the country, and prevails to a great extent on the Mainland* 
occupying an uninterrupted line from Glen Elg to Cape Wrath, 
and extending inland nearly thirty miles. It occurs also in the 
centre of Sutherland, and forms a large portion, if not the 
whole, of Caithness. Notwithstanding its name of Red Sand- 
stone , it must be classed with the primary rocks,, for it is found 
alternating with gneiss; but, until 'this important discovery of 
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Dr Maccum^jJjL it has always beenconsidered as belonging to 
tbesecondaryr^ks, or at {[east to tjbiit class of secondary weirs 
to <4fcjta|i imp ^eMo^ihtoi,'VflMl 


tihetion bA^4e consd%f^)&lib^ but the 

whole appealing as if Solution of silica. 

It is often, however, in,toeto c^s» gnmlly, while it occasion* 
ally consists of large angular as well os rounded, of 

•different colours, compacted into one crystalline mass. It is 
iripavs started. ' "In the' strata ,are 
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urated sandstone end sometimes by quartz rock. 
^ w proportion, however, of the Mainland, no such tran¬ 
sition s^efcund ; but there is a sudden and complete alterna* 
tion of the two rocks. The alternations with gneiss are visible 
at Loch Carron and Great Loch Broom; the sandstone in the 
latter place lying beneath the gneiss, and both having a com* 
mbn dip to the south-east. It forms hills of all dimensions, and 
of every variety of aspect—Ground, conical, ridged, or serrated, 
alternately rising to the greatest average altitude of the Scottish 
mountains. Kea Cloch, in Ross-shire, presents in itself exam¬ 
ples of all these forms; toe summits being in some places no less 
strongly serrated than those of the Arran mountains, while, toe 
height is between 3500 and 3700 feet; and, what is remarkable, 
the strata of this mountain are horizonal, and consist of the red 
sandstone from the base to the summit; and as it is separated 
by a wide valley from the adjoining mountains, whi^h are com* 
posed of the same rock, it stands as an index of the enormous 
waste by which the land has been worn down into its present 
outline. 

VOL. xxxiii. mo. 66. H h 
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If is scarcely necessary new to say,, that this sandstone must-be 
<ed in tile class of primary, rocks* On no othedVltrw can the pre- 
ing fHcU be explail^nkwitfistanding the Occasional ‘points of 

siKlkiice secondary division., ijjt 

•-"<S . .,?■ . .flHRaaflr xz<*‘> jiu —utn _:_ i __ 
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mary, as applied tdalrock jtfkjttMj the retmitfi fragments of 
former rocks. That term has here, as on other occasions throughout 
tjbis work, been substituted fdr the, word pruMtiw, and is purely re¬ 
lative^ |l^l^|;'|j|6rittjig., i th^o* , eti^f ; respecting the_ origin of any 

ofdeifW" 
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The instances df this strr ltme 
associated islanw, are 
king analogies h|tw i ^eir' 
particulars. With re- 
^ mechanical structure in 
£hfcjb''the' micaceous schist 
*' ^ an»i quartz rock, pre- 
v , bSe reels <$f:the,gri|y- 
which: site found among this ^gfr- 
i Of Scotland. If, even the fed sijkid- 
-ed as a triodiffcadbP oT gusa^t^fbck, 
irif'the nature of any of the 'i/jkwi 
here been brought forward. The same history will be p^«sfer|t^ s fb 
a new term, not to another substai&e; and the same cohi^l^<j|ga 
Will follow, that so often result from the substitution of one 
another; in* the best cases, that of leaving everything pthciselywhCre 
it stood before; and in the worst, confusion mid obscurity, ‘ instead 
of light and order. ’ II. 98, 99. 

In further illustration of the important inferences to be de^ 
duced from this history of the primary sandstone, we may no¬ 
tice the occurrence of a conglomerated rock formed of fragments 
of quartz, imbedded in a micaceous schist,* in the island of’Coll 
—of a conglomerate composed of rounded and angular pebbles 
of quart# and gneiss, imbedded in a gravelly clay, found con¬ 
tained between two portions of gneiss in Lewis—of a rounded 
pebble imbedded in die clay slate of die Isle of Man—but, jA- 
bove ttll* that most interesting discovery, of a rock containing 


position 


the Huttonia® theory, the most important in its consequences- 
in the whole range of geological inquiry,—‘ That in all the 
* strata we discover proofs of the materials having existed as 
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* elements aLfaodies which must have been destroyed before the 
‘ formation oftmose of which these materials now actually make 



timr jat iwnrrrmt n rock beneath ^hich organic remain! may not 
be found, flto they diminish in number, in a general sense, the fur-, 
tiler we recedAfrom, the most regent strata, it is plain that, among 
the iowennost rocks, they may occur so rarely as still to have escap¬ 
ed observation; a circumstance ct which the chances would be in- 
• creased-by their more limited variety, mote complete loss of texture 
and shape, and more simple forms. ^ 
tiibse cases where thn secondary K: ' 
turefcind crystalline ^ture,, 
tje l\e of ^ 

lity, fiat evfyt'"tSjte ci^ranijpti 1 
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a transition rock, 

"die fact and its consequences: 

514,515. . 

[ Schistose Islands comprehend Isla, Jura, the smaller isles 
k ,lately contiguous, and those which lie between Mull and 
^Mainland. Th eir strong resemblance to each other in 

stricture,—the obvious repetitions of similar strata which occur 
throughout them,—the mutual correspondence of their outlines 
and of the'bearing of their strata, together with the intimacy of 
their geographical positions,—render this association as natural, 
as it is useful for the illustration of the wholes They consist of 
all the priiiiary stratified rocks except gneiss; and, among them, 
quartz rock and clay slate appear predominant, micaceous schist 
being less abundant. These are accompanied • bv a series of 
rocks composed of chlorite schist, of felspar, and of hornblende, 
in various states of mixture and alternation; and, lastly, by 
graywacke and limestone, the last being the smallest in quanti¬ 
ty. The Same alternations of rock which occur in any one or 
more islands, are found also nearly throughout the whole group, 
although in different proportions. , In contemplating these al¬ 
ternations, there is nothing more remarkable than ine frequent 
change of substance, and the tenuity of the strata which are thus 
intermixed with each other; and, in consequence of this perpe- 

Hh 2 
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tu&l change, substances generally considered as ocrijyying distinct 
plpces on the surface of the earth* in a regularly consecutive 
pfder, are here repeated without any distinction as to priority 
or jkwteriority ; day slate* for example, being sometimes found,, 
above and sometimes below micmceotis schist* soine^ies alter¬ 
nating with gneks; as it also does in North Uist. In^is^land 
of Isla, the FoUWnff series may be seen extending from the 
western side of the island to die Mull of Oe on ^he east; and 
they can be traced in contact and in obvious succession through¬ 
out the Whole space: clay slate—gneiss—clay slate—grnywackd 
date—clay slhte quarts rock—coarse graywacke quart/, rock, 
clay Slate—Uiicacepns *chi*t, day slate. Numerous instances of 
similar alternations-ere mentioned throughout the work, afford¬ 
ing abundant p-*6«C’ l if stick were wuy/ing, that the doctri^fc of 
Xmpm4 Itormattem f% fa 1 me order of succ^sieh 

of the Strati, has fo-UTOntfuro on very limited experience, and 
cannot belaumted’ ff ‘IM fc p dfara l la#* These examples aie no 
<ta» valuable the fallacy Of the theoretical divi- 

' aloft of rocks by the term transition. 

Our remarks u^on this mtfk have already extended to so 
great a lengthy thht we are glOble to enter upon many peeftts of 
great interest that have 6#|ipied Dr MaccuJloch’s attention, as 
they would time space than we can allot to them. We 

are thus pfcveittcwftoOl doing full justice to Dr Macciilioch, by 
pointing ont more particularly wherein he is entitled to the ho¬ 
nour of original discovery, both in geological facts, and iU ! ftav- 
ihg found many of the simple minerals in these islands, which 
were not previously known to exist there. But Dr MaccuIIoctfs 
reputation stands already so high, and his views are so iftuch 
beyond those who woula give oattle about the discovery of a 
pebble, that we did not feel very anxious about the defence df 
fas fame in this respect. 

We have heard, with great satisfaction, that he has made 
considerable progress in a survey of Scotland, with the view of 
publishing a geological map. This important and very arduous 
undertaking is conducted under the direction of die Board of 
Ordnance, and, in conjunction with the great Trigonometrical 
Survey, does infinite honour to that Board; while it affbrds an 
eminent proof of the liberal and enlightened views of the illus¬ 
trious Person who is now at the head of it,—that while he i& 
conducting the national objects committed to his charge, the 
great pubnc cause of Science is cherished and promoted. 
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Art. IX, JTtduide to the Metiers qf Great Britain upon the 
Accession Qfuifoso Ktng, and the immediate Prospect stf a Rfm 
Parliament. Third Edition. Bvo. pp. 56. London, Ridg- 
way. f(B20: * 

Tt is longXndecd* since 30 excellent a Pamphlet has appeared 
**■ upon an\political subject, as the one now before us. The 
publick having already pronounced a decisive opinion in its fa¬ 
vour, “by exhausting two editions during the bustle and distrac- 
* tions of a General Election* we may be thought to Undertake a 
jicedless task in professing to describe foments; fyut we owe it 
as* a debt of gratitude to the author for the light fa Jh * 8 throwii 
upo\ questions highly igportmity jnd hitbert# treated with 
\^gt^ and Unprofitable aeclalfoiial «Mbe one ride, or myste¬ 
riously wrapt up in the obscurity flf^ffi 6 lfcl details upon the o- 
ther. The autnor is, we believe, ftftyty generally known to be 
Mr Creevey, a Member of Parllomdit for msm\ape*; during , 
which he so highly and so usefully nitnself as the" 

friend of rational reforms, *the advocate of spona constitutional 
principles^ and the unsparing enemy of abuse, that his exclu¬ 
sion from the House 01 Commons must typw he regarded as a 
serious pnblick loss; more especially at a period when those 
auestions are to be brought under review* wnh which he, more 
tnaii any other man, had shown himself intimately acquainted. 
Ttte beginning of a New Reign, as the reader probably knows, 

. brings forward one of the most momentous subjects on which 
the representatives of the people can at §ny time be called to de¬ 
liberate,—the formation of the Civil List,—that is, the arrange¬ 
ment of nearly the whole civil expenses of the country, includ¬ 
ing the charges of executing the Laws at home, representing 
it abroad, and providing for the support, the dignity, and the 
splendour of the Crown. In the ancient times of the Monar¬ 
chy, the Sovereign, who was rather the first of the feudal Ba¬ 
rons than the ruler of a great People, derived his revenues chief¬ 
ly from land vested in him as a great proprietor, and from cer¬ 
tain occasional perquisites given to him for the better support of 
his office; and, it may be added, that the services which his 
vassals were bound to perform in war, or to redeem with mo¬ 
ney, helped him mainly to defray its expenses. On extraordi¬ 
nary occasions, taxc§ were levied directly upon the subject; but 
the bulk of the revenue was that which the King derived from 
his Possessions and his Prerogative, independent of any consent 
of Parliament for raising it, and of any controul in its expendi¬ 
ture. In return for the funds thus vested in the Crown, it was 
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those ba««hes-o(i^pplltiO% & high tide, and-that they, were 
inherent-virtue of his Hoyal prerogative ; no 
account being taken Of the material circumstance, mat, while 
so possessed by the Crown, they had been burthened with dis¬ 
bursements now undertaken by the State. However*- things 
were suffered to go on in this unfair and unsatisfactory manner 
for a long course of y^ars, Several attempts, no doubt, were 
made to arrange matters equitably and amicably betwcen- tlii^r. 
parties. As soon as parliament begqn to show a due jealdu*^ 
of the Executive, and a proper vigilance over the public purse, 
the nature of these hereditary revenues came to occupy their 
attention; but rather with a view to their vexatious origin, than 
their large amount. The worst of the whole,, wardship, or the 
|Cing*s right of seising or. granting the guardianship and estates 
of infants,— purveyance, or the power of* seizing cattle,, car¬ 
riages, and provisions for the Royal household,—and the vq-, 
riou$ feudal incidents of tenure by Knights' service, were so 
extremely oppressive, that the full exercise of them could not 
be borne; and even a mitigated exercise was*wholly destructive 
of liberty. * Early in James I.’s reign, we accordingly hud a 
treaty entered into between Parliament and the Crown, by which 
n cqmmqtation was intended to be stipulated; and the learned, 

„ ingenious, and indefeasible Monarch estimated the value of his 
right by a sufficiently recondite process pf calculation. He ob- 
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seryed, thatifrere were Nine Muses, the patronesses of poets^ 
wild were alwS^s poor; therefore^ he must have more thin" 
nine'ecor'e thousand pounds by Ad year,* which the Commoiis 
had tendered him: Also, there wire Eleven Apostles, deduct* 
iftg Jqflas*#asiMifit to be named among honourable contracting 
partifijjj^JtfOw, it wee plain that ten, the medium between the 
Muses and^forcatles, even if it wefe not also the number of 
the CcunmancraiCnts, ought to be the sum chosen:—And to this 
the Cotnmons,\noved by his Majesty’s great wit and solid judg¬ 
ment, assented :—So that, had the treaty been concluded, he. 
■swoiild have had 200,0001. a year, in lieu of the remaining feudal ■ 
perquisites of the Crown. Upon dieRestoration, in 1660, 
Utiarles 1L,; desiring to gain the ^dfoctiona of his subjects, re¬ 
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reign, a similar provision was thb ? reign» «f 

William and Anne, a more which 

has ever since been followed, of voting^'<i|^m : :^esniN|'-df each 
Sovereign, a certain yearly sum, to coKrdnuia^forhin^the reign, 

“ to cover all the expenses of tithe Royal household; teid fami ly, 
and many of the charges connected with the Civil government 
. ofjthe country. 

** In consideration of these grants for life, each succeeding So¬ 
vereign , has given up all claim to those branches of the se- 
p|gh|te property of the Crown which are technically termed 
^Hereditary Revenues that is, the Crown lands, the here¬ 
ditary!, Excise, first granted in Charles II.'s time, in lieu of 
Warding and Purveyance, and the smaller branches arising from 
fines, &c. Rut, by some strange accident, very considerable 
branches of revenue, or perquisites exactly of the same nature, 
have been kept separate, and retained by the Crown, notwith¬ 
standing the provision made by the country both for the 
household and for all the other branches of the public service, 
formerly supported out of those hereditary and separate funds. 
It is hardly neses&ry to remark, how wide and dangerous a 
door is thus opened to abuse, by the sums thus entrusted to the 
Crown and its ministers, without any Parliamentary grant or 
controul, and expended without even- the form of laying esti¬ 
mates before the House of Commons. Other .inroads of abuse 
are to be found in the Pension List, which the Executive go¬ 
vernment is permitted to fill up to a large amount, without any 
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At thifi particular >eriod, ihcrefore, Mr Grcfevey takes his 
atand, and ^dresses his countrymen upon a subject important 
in view, whether we regard its financial or its 
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<jpd theexcellent taste which ^consists 
where the su^ect requinas nofte, as 
nene^-are the .eharacteristicn ^ this 
^toifbe placed along with thecelebrated 
Swift—only thatits matter isfar more 
^ .., , ^, Jes more enlarged. We hasten iapTe- 

sentthe repler‘with an abstract of so striking and useful a com¬ 
position ; premising, that though it was published in the Con¬ 
templation of a general election, as a guide to electors, it» 
addressed, with equal propriety, to the Members electc 
serve, and contains the soundest advice upon their 
duties. * 

Our author begins with stating, that the Commons* Hma^M 
Parliament is, by the language and the spirit of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the guardian of the publick purse; that, formerly, it was so 
in fact, as well as in name; and that the Causes may be* easily 
traced, of the present discrepancy between the theory and the 
practice of the Constitution—between the character and functions 
of our representatives who made the glorious stand against the 
Crown in James the First's time, and the well known habits pf 
the same personages in these our times. How comes it to pass, 
that, the people, the electors of the empire, "instead of finding 
comfort and protection from their representatives against the 
encroachments of Royal authority, and the imposition of new 
burthens, as they heretofore were wont to do, • now find them- 
selves involved in a constant struggle with those very represen¬ 
tatives, who, from their guardians, have become the Crown's 
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amounted to only 3,302,673/., as appears from the statements in 
tbeCommons’ Journals. At the present time, 4,283,600/. are 
collecting the Taxes alone; and 3,392,326/. is the ex- 
pratise of collection in Great-Britain, as appears from the last 
Accounts laid before Parliament. Who then (asks our 
fPtlfor) disposes of this large yearly sum paid to the collectors ? 
’Woantes to those lucrative places ? Nominally the Crown, 
hut really the House of Commons . 

* Does any man doubt this fact ? If a gentleman represents a 
.town of any commercial importance, and supports the Government by 
his vote in Parliament, does he not attend regularly at the Treasury, 
and demand, as a matter of right, the filling of all vacant appoint¬ 
ments in the customs, excise, stamp-office, &c. of the town he repre¬ 
sents, .with his own relations, friends, or political supporters ? In 
the like manner, if he represents a county and supports the minister, 
Is not the valuable, appointment of Receiver of the Land-tax, with 
other such things, considered immediately as his own private pro¬ 
perty; and don’t we invariably see those appointments come into 
possession of his brother, or his son, or some family or political con¬ 
nexion? It is only a few years ago that Mr Wilberforce was re¬ 
proved in the House of Commons by Mr Canning,—was taxed by 
. him, as it were, for ingratitude in opposing the Government on that 
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tecaaum, ^mpttthe soleground that prWilberforceasregular 
a suiter simile 'rreMuryfbr the disposalof offices kmm revenuem 
favour of hffi. friends, eSany other ministerial member* f«i ; d»*tlis* 
Recount, that '•&& flj* ministers, had an equal right to his yoteamd 
support. HettwissnQ dispute, no difference of opinion, respecting 
the fact; op the contrary, yon have the admission, fromHhe grayed 
and highest authorities, that the distribution of this fo^ftHwiens of 
money, paid for the collection of the taxes, is considered the abso¬ 
lute right of all members of Pariiataent who support rife Government, 
andto be by them disposed of in favour of their families, friends, 

Tnis ihen {he adds) I consider to be the first and great operat-' “* 
Iii^ttalis^by which our representatives are removed from the reach 
of their constituents: From the very sources of our own miseries they 
hare discovered the means of pro curin g wealth and emolument: 
Whilst set, the popple, are. grouMd&tfibtaitiffl by the taxes, mefb-r 
rallies. our ' J iae^resehitotives are absolutely g&pporV 

e4% tf^veey^ taxes. ’ pp. 4-6, 

, The influence, and cause of estranging the re- 

Jbui >J? ia , constituent, is the East India Company 
wadcivil, judicial and commercial; pro* 
poitivijcrf t4« pepulation of fifty millions of souls, said a reve- 
pue of si^te^ iniiili ;s of money* Jh 1784»j^yMr Pitt’s fa- 
mquf.Indt*:Sil* .& Company was put under the controul of 
the Groff!)* and from that moment, Indian patronage has flowed 
into the Holism of Commons in a deep and constant stream, * 
He gives a striking and memorable example, well calculate^ to 
show thp practical bearings of this head upon the 
and to exhibit the steps by which votes in’ Parliament are ac- ^ 1 
tually gained through the political arrangements of th* j$ta' * 
No one doubts the tendency of patronage to promote infli 
aiid affect the* proceedings of out representatives; but 
thor shows at once dm very way in which it does so. 

( We all remember, or at least every one ought to remember, what 
happened in, the House of Commons in 1809. It then appeared in 
evidence before Parliament, that Lord Castlereagh, being at the time 
Minister of the Crown, presiding over the government of India, had 
actually disposed of one of thp Company’s appointments, a.writersh^), 
by way of barter or exchange, for a seat in the House of Commons, 
which seat was to be filled by Lord Castlereagh’s friend, Lord Duff* 

Jo, noy Lari of Clancarty. And when this case was brought before 
the House of Commons by Lord ArchibaldHatnilton, as a grave 
matter of charge against Lord Castlereagh, and after Lord Castle* 
reagh had fully admitted all and each of the facts of the case to be 
Strictly true, the House of Commons did nevertheless, upon serious 
debate and division, fully absolve. Lord Castlereagh from every hind 
of blame in this transaction. So here, again, we have a solemnly re* 
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forded decision of the Hous^of Commons, that Indiftiyurtxpnage, 
Jl)oetiie,oolle^!bn of the Bogush revenue, i@ tort and lawMpW » 
i^jwpb^of theHouse of Commons, and. that It is to be used by 
them ibr whatever purposes they chose, whether of pi|«it|te emolu¬ 
ment or public corruption, without the slightest attentiWto thcora- 
plaints n>r ^Msoustranoes of their constituents.' Can any man think 
of thi»*4#A^nentioned case, and at the same time doubt, that the 
House of Commons is changed in its nature from what it formerly 
was f* or can heidoubt that this enormous Indian patronage, so divid¬ 
ed as it now is with the Crown, is one of the many and great causes- 
that has produced this fatal change in the practice of pur C^fiptWr, 
*X#on?' pp. 7, 0. ^ ; ' 

We certainly do not mean to di min ishthe weight of this 
statement; when we observe, that the existence- of tbe Com-* 
puny, with all the < gyils an^anomalies which it occasions, re- 
( (TOimends itSelf as ^iWratinKb® choice of ovd% to every one 
Wno rdjgards the freedom andstabilityof thoConstitution. It 
operates injuriously in a mercantile point of view; and the 
whole scheme is extremely anoraalous in usnatum-rt-Bot lotus 
only reflect in whose hands the undivided patronage of India 
must be; were the Company’s government subvert^^and the 
territory vested, like Jamaica or Ceylon, or the Cape.in the 
Crown. Atpresent;-the Directors have a lar^-«bstr^:Oil^he pa¬ 
tronage uncontrouled by*Government; and Ministijjleane oblig¬ 
ed to rest satisfied with a comparatively moderate proportion. 
Were the Company abolished, the whale patronage must of ne¬ 
cessity vest ip them. The arrangement to which dur author 
ixi the passage last cited; had the effect, probably the 
purpose, of transferring a part of this patronage from the Di- 
" Uk ‘nr* of the Company to the Ministers of the Crown. In 
- respect, it exactly resembled ail the other reforms introduce 
nth the practice of the Constitution by Mr Pitt, and which 
Wo described more at large in a former Number (April 1810). 
It carried the long arm of the Treasury into the subordinate de¬ 
partment, and increased, pro tanto , the Ministerial patronage. 
Our author has shown how this may be used in swaying die 
House of Commons. 

He next proceeds to the list of places held under the Crown 
by members of Parliament; and it appears from the Third Re¬ 
port of the Finance Committee, a body selected by the Mini¬ 
sters themselves, though nominally voted by the House of Com¬ 
mons, that seventy-six members hold places, the salaries of 
which are 158,806/; a year. * 

* Under these circumstances, ’ he asks * who can wonder at the se¬ 
paration in interest which we so evidently perceive between our repre¬ 
sentatives and ourselves ? Fapcj to yourselves the ordinary occupy- 
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Cadetships for their aons and ne* 
the Admiralty and Hors ^ajfuard s «re 
amentary visitors, for comraadds aha com- 
,. , apq* the evening to'the House of 

dm, arid there see, them joined by that solid Body of reserve, 
ntu-six placemen, who have 156,000/. divided amongst them; 
KH0Sj^' ask you, if in a Company thus composed, the Mini- 
^llTV^fahould be pleased to propose a tax upon malt, or 
'which we (the people) are deeply interested,--. 
‘NMbee, f 'Say, do you suppose we have of escaping this bur- 

i our voicegsC ^v be^ gainst it ? We know, 
; ienid^i';iuid v to' the maK aFlit represlnttttives, that 
Who cein weirder that it should be«o, affer 
H ; ■ i"; 

, in common parlance, the 
but made up of ‘various perquisites of-the 
ne war.' ^ese perquisites were originally 
reign, to enable him to provide Air the ex¬ 
pense the realm,* and clearingthesea* of pirates. 

TiU^thk^wA^the original destination of the fund, requires but 
little ptfbof either from reason or authority. But the former 
being obvious, as all such revenues must, in the nature vif 
things, have had this condition annexed to their ‘ w enjoym'^i4|*« 
few examples of the latter may suffice; and we advert to; 1|j 
point the rather, because it did not fall in with our 
plan to dwell at all upon it* Lord Coke says, that wi 
of the droits of Admiralty) is the Crown's at common In# 1 ,' 1 ^ 
that the stat. ©fWesfc. 1. is only declaratory; bathe admits ffiftt 
this reason for it has been given, namely, * because the King is 

* bound to dear the narrow seas of pirates, and that wreck is to 

* defray the expense thereof. * 2. Instit. 167. Holbome, in his 
Argument on Shipmoney, lays it down as clear and known law, 
that * the King hath the natural profits of the sea, as royal fish, 

* and all others if he would take them, guarding ; the seas; 

* and so of letters of marque, prizes and impositions. * 3. Hg/w- 
ell’s St . TV. 1004. Mr Justice Crawley (in the same great cope) 
holds the customs to be clearly for the expenses of defence; and 
only gives as a reason why the fish are not, because they are 
too small ah article for such a purpose (ib. 1081), his Lordship 
not ‘having lived to see the droits swell in one reign-to the enor¬ 
mous soiA of above nine millions. Further, it may be remark¬ 
ed, that whatever is laid -down respecting Prize, applies equally 
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fse 'being merffly incident, to 
{• being, by law, as r completely vested lii :th» ©roent as 
fit; in ■ so much, indeed, 1 mit before,;the tMftidiv'gftant l '; , 'dni(l 

?-Ls _ . .._-lL_jili.lAl.i_ ? . 11 V l.l_ 


'lAMfe-h* the 


prize acts at the beginning of each wa$ \ 

Crown exriusively—-that, if riot voluntaifliy ;or , _ v 

granted^aSttontinues in the Crowfc-~and that, even after the 
grant, the Crown may release any prise property, without the 
consent of the-Captors, even after adjudication in the Courts of 
Admiralty, and up to the last moment of appeal, before final 
judgment. For the proof of these positions, we refer to ihe 
’"•Veil known cases of Home v. Camden, in. Dow . Proc. Inf error 
jftvm C. P* 2. H. B. 359. and Elselu. Maas. Ju liob* 102. Now, 
what do the learned Judges .lay down of the right of prize? 
We cite Sir W illiam Scdtj^io very strtmeems opposes of the 
Royal prerogative, noNFspammen of what Bacon calls that 
4 odious things a popular Judge. ’ ,* Prize*-' eayi he# 4 is the 
4 creature of the Crown,—according to all writers* ^BeUopmm 
4 cedant rdpublioa.” — 44 It is given for this puTpose, that the 

* pOMf ifco whom it belongs to decide on peace nod war, may 
i use it in the most beneficial manner for the amr|mane<of both.-* 
— 4 It is not held * (he afterwards says) 4 by the Sd#4l$» 

* self as primte property, * 5. Rob. 182. _ 

form ancrnier- bimich ot the droits; and were always: held as 

( such until the 45 Geo, HL transferred them to the servioe of the 
' l^uvy. Yet what says the law on that branch of thd fand in 

. km? A grant of them having been mode by James I. to 

irl of’Devonshire trader the Privy Seal, (the Report says, 
l apptxirsito bave been the Sign manual), he sold them and 
Igitpi 1 his executors were sued in the Exchequer for the vn- 
9 matter was referred to the two Chief Justices and 
Baron* whose opinion is thus delivered by no less a 
reporter thanLordCoke. 4 The King's treasure,—the liga- 

* ment'of peace, the-sinews of war, the preserver of the honour 
4 and safety of the realm, and his other valuable chattels—are 

* so necessary and incident to the Crown, that they shall go 
4 with it to the'successor of the King, and not to his executor ; 
4 raid the only warrant sufficient to issue any treasure, must be 

* under the Great or Privy Seal.' 11. Eep. 91.6. Lord Cla¬ 
rendon relates an opinion given by himself to Charles II., when 
he appointed Lord Ashley, afterwards the famous Shaftesbury, 
as treasurer or receiver of the proceeds of the Dutch prizes, by 
warrant under the Sign manual, and made him onl/accountable 
to himself 4 If, ’ said the Noble Historian, 4 your Majesty’s 

* treasurer hath the keeping of this fund without the most for- 
4 mal account, you may be abominably cozened—nor can it in 
4 any other way be prevented. ’ And afterwards, to the Lord 
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Ashley himself He said; * that as ir was an unusual afcd «tiinaA 

* turiu privilege, so’it never wonid he allowed hi any cOUrt'bf 

* justice; which Would wteet both account and discharge f antt 

* -*»» 4 * ' " w h$fded on the exemption in the grantj he 

It'’ft* '*' *•&&'' 

In trSth, no lawyer fould in those days hold dpoaitfse, (hr 
form to his mind any idea of a separate and prime property 
in the Crown.' The principles of the law, from time imme* 
moria!, have been fixed on this cardinal point, that J the King 
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■Gora* 

* nee / and are called sacra patrimonial and dominica Corona ?. * 
i Litt. ). 6; Sorbose he was jKStfU o£*in his private capa¬ 


city, before the CtOWn was deirifsetTW'mim, become his, jure 



,. r _ -PerHolt. Skim MS.—PI.Commits. 6. 

And so Of VUchas heinherits from his mother, andjof such as are 
granted^M^y a 'statute not mentioning that they are to be 
parcel of HtejCrown.— Jb. 105.—-see, too, the venerable author 
lily of fflde. * The King is a corporation; and purchase 
* : 'es-.innde" : by'hitn vest in him in his politick capacity.' As to 
‘ acquishi^ by conquest, as Man, the plantations on these are 
‘ annexed to his Crown, as his purchases are. MSS. Ap* 

Marg. Co. Litt. 15. 6. 

So stodd our law until Mr Pitt, by hie act of 39 Geo. III. 
far the first time gave the King a several and private 
which he might give and devise 'add bequeath in all 
tels and lands purchased by .him with his savings*/ ur$ 
monies coming from any source other than that 
Crown shall ^descend, and in all property of wht 
coming not with the Crown/ Contrary to every idea" 
lish law, he is even enabled' to take copyhold tenements; kiw!# 
by means of trustees, to be tenant to a subject; that is, to have, 
as far as the equitable estate is concerned, a lord over him, to 
whom suit and service shall -be due. Surely,' if any Reformer 
had propounded such a scheme, the whole law department would 
have been up in arms; and the least of the charges brought a* 
gainst the daring innovator, would have been, that he showed 
an utter ignorance of the principles of our jurisprudence, and a 
contempt of the dignity of the Crown; The last statute which 
had been passed upon the subject in the better days of the Con* 
stitutkm, wife the Civii*List Act of Queen Anne; and it afford* 
cd a remarkable contrast to its immediate successor. By that 
act, the sovereign was restrained from granting, alienating, or 
letting any of the crown lands, for a term exceeding three lives/ 
or one*and*^thirty years. 1 
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,3^. cl^ly^ollows from all these things, that the funds in 
qgW*«» neve? were private , property of the Crown, hut stood 
oh tlte Sadie footing with ail the other branches of the hereditary 
revenue; that, like them, it was to be taken by the Crown ewm 
anere, fndjpjoyed by the performance of^e condition annex¬ 
ed; t hatLv Jren the other branches were relieved from die bur-* 
then oPsupwortingthe national government and defence, this 
was relieved too; and that* when they werey in consequence, 
transferred to the country, whose funds were thenceforth to, bear 
the , whole weight of the publick expenditure* the fund in .ques¬ 
tion ought to have been conveyed over along with the rest. 
Parliament and the Crown have, however, willed otherwise,; 
ihd the Droits remain a separate and peculiar fond in the So¬ 
vereign, without.any directiontroul of the^House of Commons, 
and only liaMe to be'IdatfffheSlfrom time tt^ time in that place. 
Af no vote of Parliament is required to, raise it, so no consent 
of Parliament is ever asked before applying it* .. The represen¬ 
tatives of the people only know from time to time how much has 
been raised, and how much has been expended. ’ * >r k 
In consequence of these occasional examination^,; W£<fre en¬ 
abled particularly to state its amount* From 1760t*> the pre¬ 
sent time, it reached the large sum of 9,562,6144* ; and, if we 
add* to this the other sums received by the Crown upon a^milest 
title, and equally independent of Parliamentary controul, namely, 
the four and a half Leeward-Island Duties, 2, U6,4 8*4—Sur- 
plmjGibrultar Revenue?**. 124,256/.—Surplus Scotch Civil List, 
£i<004—Escheats, 214,6474—Aliens* Property, 108,777 li — 
of Captured Lands in the West Indies, 106,5004—Reve- 
Conquered Colonies, 159*8164, and Casualties there, 
lilht-we shaikhave a total of 12,705,4594--—-From thie, 
that there are to be made several deductions to a coi> 
rable amount, chiefly for expenses of meritorious captors; 
but as even these payments are altogether voluntary, much in¬ 
fluence is derived from them; and therefore, in, the point of 
view in wliich we are at present regarding this fund (as a source 
Of influence), nO such deduction can be considered. Indeed, 
the instance of it%operation which we are presently to cite from 
die Tract before us, abundantly shows, the accuracy of this re¬ 
mark;* 

The manner too in which the fund arises, deserves peculiar at¬ 
tention* It come^in targe masses, and occasionally. Thus, we 
should him a most imperfect, idea of its nature and operation. 
Were we to average the late reign, and reckon the droits as an in-; 
come of 170,0004 a year to the Crown. In fact, nearly the whole 
fund accrued during thirty years of war—and by large sums at a 







tice-of; 



(fame andthe some moment fu tlysrich 
fy one year, after paying 
rs. And many thousands to c 
of the RoyalFamily, -gave a million out of the residue to the 
, x * service. It is plain that this large sum was at’ the free 
|tie Crown, ami might havebeen worse bestowed* 
t§«r, Of misapplication of this fund selected by out** 
ajlthor,&ext merits our attention. No one can doubt the, lia¬ 
bility of .the .revenue to be used for purposes of Influence; 
apdeveitthe mtotitih^Eocent part oO&£thnt which is distributed a- 
isdiaMe to the sauteamrirlt is gufte discretion- 
takes A', vessel as a droit,.and has Her 
he shaft.have afarthing of the proceeds or 
A the Crowjr instantly*: But suppose the.prac- 
the officer some allowance, to be so strongly 
usage that something must be allowed almost 
quantum is mere matter of favour i and who can 
of* politicks, as it is caUed**sind those of his 
lis ot their votes in Parliament4»jlw# or their W 
lira* will influence the apportionment of Ms reward? 
Many questions arising in such inqeiriys&re of great nicety, 
where, without any manifest injmAh^. A ’dicision may be gwret* 
either for or against the captor's conducts A King’s ship Otteim 
a neutral, And the Court restore awarding cocfta and < ~ 

The captormayquite manifestly have done only hie di 
out of the fund in question> a rewafd may ife hi* due,t 
nrify him fof ths. rigour of the law, the strict letter of 
has violated; But itmaybe a doubtful case* Then let him and 
his beware howthey act* apeak and vote, while the mdlant offi¬ 
cer’s memorial is before the Lords Commissioners of the Trea¬ 
sury. / On this subject, nothing farther needs be said. But the 
case given by our author belongs to a somewhat different class. 

It hi mat of an unsuccessful claimant being rewarded, and a me¬ 
ritorious captor neglected, r 

It appears that Sir Home Popham, during the nance after the 
late American war, went over to Ostend, ami embarked largely 
in a trade to India, deemed illicit by our law* His vessel was 
caught—seized—brought into port by a King’s ship—proceeded 
against in the Admiralty Courts, and condemned as a droit 
At the Crown* The value was about 25,000/.; and the gallant 
Cftftain had also got into a difficulty,, consequent upon smug- 
7 
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47,000/., the other of 113,000/.; and in 1809, a 
accrued in the same manner. But annual and regulhrfunds of 
a similar description are not wanting, to afford the means ©ffoen- 
sioning those whom it may be worth while to influence, and not 
easy to gain except by such a provision, or witom it may perad- 
venture not be safe to trust with a provision Ghee for r all, but 
more prudent to pay from year to year. The four and a half 
per cent. Wefet-India duties falls within this description;. and 
Our author has thrown a great light upon both the origin and 
the application of this convenient revenue. He states it at be¬ 
tween thirty ahd forty thousand a year; and thus gives its his- * 
tory, and the uses to which it is put. „ ' ; 

4 It was created originally by a colonial law of Barbadoes, one 
hundred and sixty years ago; and, by, the terms, of the act, was to 
be applied topurely colonial purposed .iMd seemrf’to have been 
first di vertedftom its original and legal application, in the latter end 
of CharlesdhV time. It was sensed by the, courtiers in those times, 
and continued apparently to be abused tiil the k ^rn of Queen Anne. 
Uponiii^|fapbesfiieii, there is a statement in w.'^M afnals of the Hou$e 
of Commoos of the misapplication of .this funf, and,a formalrenun- 
ciatiop'qf tyfry the,Queen and Parliament in favour idapd df 

Barbadoes, and the original purposes of the act creating it. At tlie 
present clay, however, the House of Commons have got almost ex¬ 
clusive possession of tbte fundi The two prihcjfel pmformers id the 
Smuggling transaction, so lately referred t'O^areli'ere tcS be founfl also. 
Sir Home Popham has a pensiod bf five hundred per abitei 'wit& 
reversion to Lady Pophnm; and te benefactor, Mr L6hg,'haa^tfiMdii^ 


PariUmiifeid, k M*eir wives©wvfeNMft'' 

A There is one name on this fund that ought ^newb^h^^ 
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toons who fhoved the vote of approbation, Was General Crawford, 
And at that time there stood against his name, on the list of the four 
and’a half per cent. Leeward-Island duties, a pension of one thou¬ 
sand two hundred pounds per annum for his life. General Crawford, 
Wo dqpbt,^s a distinguished officer; and had been wounded in the 
Service; but there are many, very many officers in our army, as dis¬ 
tinguished as General Crawford, and who have been much more se¬ 
verely wounded, who have served many more campaigns than Gene- 
ral Crawford, and rendered much more important services to their 
country; yet you may rauSack all the pension lists in vain to* find the 

, turn pff fifty pounds a year, much less one thousand two hundred, an¬ 
nexed to the names of such general officers. , 

• ** To speak, then, historically Of General Crawford in this trans- 
a^ctiop.—rHe bad recently become connected* by, marriage with the 
ftniily of th^ Duke ^j^gwcastle ; be represented and commanded 
tjiat powerful PaJ-liarnentary interest in the Uouse of Commons; the 
Minister of the CroWn 4e!d£ted him as a fit person to e'njdy a pension 

• of phe thousand two hundred pounds a year for life; andi the Geno- 
ral considered the Minister of the Crowri as entitled to the gratitude 
of his country fqr his expedition to Walcheren. This is dll accord¬ 
ing to form and usage in the House of CoriimonS* practie'e-—but we, 
the Electors of Great Uritain, are deeply interested in preventing, if 
We can, this fund of the four and a half per cent, from ever again 
being doomed to the same prostitution. ’ p. 12-15. 

We consider such statements as invaluable. They are worth 
a thousand general descriptions, and; as, it were, theories of 
influence: They show the very fact—die actual working of the 
mechanism by which money is firstunduly taken from the Peo¬ 
ple Vppeket* and then used in helping the Ministers to curb 
tbeirliberties, and keep their own places, With such pictures 


j f ,'Vou would suppose, by this time,- ’ says; our author, * that 
(had exhausted the hiding- places of Members of Pariia- 
<^ment and their connexions j-« hut there are nooks . and corners 
fcev be yet looked into. *. And accotdingly* he^rot > eeds to pry 

Officesof atid duds, that those fees exacted from tire sub-^ 

Je£t lo» 

ubty IHWhasary to the publicj 


iutf'^ppUcahle to,Haw£d*>f 
stance or two 
man, who loves to, 

, '* Under the head 
will dial no less a sum 


> are converted into a trea- 
t* purposes. Take an in- 
’ ‘ matter-of-fact 



. QfSce, ym* 

^year fbr 4i%,, settled upon, the 
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of age, and had been Under Secretary of State about ten or eleven 
months. It is known that, for thirteen years since, he has filled, and 
fills now, an efficient department in the Ordnance, with a salary from 
2 to 30001. per annum. How then became Mr Ward superannuated 
89 much before his time as to entitle him to this pension of ^ 000 /. per 
annum for the life of his lady ? Why, I wifi tell you;—Iris because 
Mr Ward was, and is, one of Lord Lonsdale's numerous members of 
Parliament, and because Mrs Ward is the sister of Lady Mulgrave, Lord 
Mulgrave having been the Minister who gave Mr Ward this pension,*-^ 
Again, in the Stamp-Office, you will find a provision made out of the 
fees in favour of a Mr Gstcourt, amounting to 1200 1, per annum for 
his life, and, it is added, “ as late solicitor to the Stamp-Office. ” 
And whp is this retired attorney, for whoni so magnificent an allow- . 
ance is provided, the greatest sura the Crown can grant to a subject 
by Mr Burke’s Civil List Act ? Why, MrJ^tcourt is^the proprie¬ 
tor of thefborough of Malmsbury, and returns two members to the 
House of ^Commons; and this is his claim to 1200/. per annum for 
life out ofbur pockets; and, no doubt, an unanswerable claim too, 
rathe Oplmop of all Ministers. ’ pp. 17, .18. 

By such statements of fact does this writer expose the operation 
of influence, and explain the unhappy estrangement of Members 
of Parliament from their constituents. The principal .remedy 
which he proposes, is a recurrence to the sound provisions of 
Mr Burke’s bill, which prevented any pension from being grant¬ 
ed above 1200/. a year, and limited to 90,000/. a year the total 
pension fund: And this remedy might be at once applied, mere¬ 
ly by cutting off all pensions upon the four and a half per cent- 
and other; similar funds, which at present render that once cele¬ 
brated 1 bill a mere dead letter. He also proposes that the Crown 
should be in future restrained from making any grant out of these 
funds to Members of Parliament. Upon this we pause. The 
funds themselves, we agree, should be carried to publick account; 
this, we think, demonstrated above. Indeed the principal one, 
the West India ftmd, does not, by law, belong either to the 
Crown or the Parliament* but to the Colonies, and is only held 
by an act of violence. For the act granting it in 1663, ex¬ 
pressly states, that it was raised for specific local purposes, viz. 
building sessions’ houses, prisons, bridges, &c.*; and when, in 
3701, tne Islands applied to Parliament to have it restored, ,-a 
committee, appointed to inquire* reported that they had fully 
their case ; whereupon an address, was presented to the 
Cen, praying thutif might be given up ; and her Majesty im- 
latelyprdmised that it should.-*—13. Com. Journ. 800. 818. 
Before that time, it had been included in the Acts of Par-. 
touching the Civil List, among the smaller branches of 
" B ». jpevemie. See particularly, 9. Wil, 3. c, 23. § 14; 
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Bjit in consequence of this proceeding, in the year 1701, it was 
. expressly *foreprized and hxcepted 9 out of these revenues, and 
never otherwise disposed .of again by Parliament. Therefore, 
the Parliament first took it unlawfully from the Colonies, and 
appliqjl it^ as they did the other hereditary revenues, without 
any one ever entertaining the idea of its being a fund under 
the separate controul of the Crown. Then Parliament and 
the .Crown, finding the mother country had no sort of right 
to‘it, gaVe it up to the Colonies. But by a strange accident 
it never found its way there, and has ever since been usurped by 
• the Crown, independent both of Parliament and the Colonies. 

This fund, then, if there be justice in Parliament, and law 
*in Westminster-Hall, must ere long be rescued from its pre¬ 
sent perversion, aq$ cease to afford the materials of corrupt 
influence. But we aftte^deem the rest of these separate funds 
most fit to be taken, upon compensation, if necessary, from the 
Crown, and appropriated by Parliament to the public service. 
If this be done, our author's proposal to prevent grants and 
pensions to Members of Parliament, can only apply to the did 
pension fund of 90,000/. a year. Now, lie knows too well the 
existing law of Parliament, to be ignorant that, at present, no 
person can sit in the House of Commons who holds a pension 
during pleasure . Therefore, to this class of grants, by far the 
most dangerous in the view of influence, his remarks have no 
application. Does he then mean to exclude from all Royal 
bounty persons who have ever sat in Parliament? No one can 
accuse him of so visionary a project, and indeed a project so 
useless in any practical view. He must, therefore, confine his 
plan to persons holding pensions for life; and we hesitate about 
excluding them. They are quite independent, except from the 
ties of gratitude; and we hardly think that any considerable 
gain would be made to the cause of liberty by their exclusion. 
‘We observe that Mr Bennet has given notice of a bill on this 
subject; but, as at present advised, we hardly see the necessity 
of such a measure. To strike at grants to the relations and 
connexions of Members, is manifestly chimerical in the highest 
degree; and the enactment of the proposed disqualification, 
would only drive the bounty of the Crown into that channel.. 

Our author next broaches a most important subject—the Ab¬ 
uses in the Collection of the Revenue, which make it subservient 
to the grand purposes of Parliamentary influence. He points 
to one instance in the front rank of this department, and where 
reform is as easy as it is safe—►the Receiverships of Land-tax, 
and the Distributers of Stamps There are, at least, one Re¬ 
ceiver and one Distributor in each county and they have, fa t. 
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fnere sinecure places, ^akrics front five and six hundred, to 
three, four, ana nearly five thousand; a year. To have the be-r 
nefit ofthe deposites, country bankers, in’ever)' town in England; 
wbutdgladly eXCCnte, vrithdut salaries, the only actual duties of 
these placemen, those performed by their deputies; and beside 
cutting off so much patronage, now bestowed on connexions^ do¬ 
mestic and political, of, Members of Parliament; a clear saving 
would be effected to the public of $00,000^ a,year. , As for. the 
immense patronage of the Customs and Excise, alUhatthe author 
proposes, , is a strict adherence to the rule kid down, or rather 
recommended, in the Finance Reports of 1799,: namely,- that • 
succession by gradation and seniority should be rigorously at¬ 
tended to* At present, he observes, instead of this system being' 
pursued^ 'which has been found to answer so perfectly with the 
East*India 1 J^®i||iftny, we find) in ever-y^ommerci al town of 
any the Customhouse absolutely overrun wi$t per¬ 

sons wholly destitute of all experience or capacity for their em¬ 
ployment grid* who are placed there only because their friendis 
support lire Member for that or some other town, and he sup¬ 
ports the. Minister. • 

T Tlie tjuestion of a Place-bill is very satisfactorily handled ill 
the fieXt portion of this pamphlet; and we entirely agree with 
all the authors positions, excepting the remarks pn pensions for 
life, \yhich we haye already, considered. He likens them to the 
parish] relief, which disqualifies voters atelectiqns, and calls 
these pensioners State Paupers—-an ingenious, but not a.yery 
Solid view of the questiou; Ji' ft, because in truth paupers ore 
generally disqualified, but only in towns-ri» counties tliey^swi 
allowed to vote; secondly , because the ground of this disqualifi¬ 
cation is the legal presumption arising from it, that the pauper*„ 
is a, person of mean and dependent circumstances, who hardly 
can have a will of his Own f* and, thirdly^ because it Woypf 
be manifestly unjust to exclude such pensioners as our Adink 
rals and Generals and retired Judges, who haye, .by taea pro¬ 
fession al services, earned those annuities, and equally iifipoad- 
ble to draw tbe line between such service and .political tasfVj 
for example, that of tl^e Godolphins and Chathams. In jjjtl 
rest of his remerks on important bead, yre agree; — 
njerit cleep atti nlion in thc^e times. ! t/ * 

come.to pur seventy^ membem pf.the .House of 
'^CpuSoiMk who v divide the sum $f 156,000/. per annum.—Here we 

beat of .times before our 

' ‘ syiqh as must' satisfy the most timid, the 

bsVe of innovation,^that .there is nothin g to alarm them in the.’ 
he, proposed. In thfe i act of'Mmmeht which passed jq 
tune, and which afettflrtfife Crown of this realm 



on our ^resent Royal Family afterthedeath of. Queen Anne without 
Is&e, it wa. enacted, that after the Hanoverian family should come, 
tothpthrone, no person who held any office under ,'the Crown, or 
who enjoyed any pension during pleasure under the Crown, should 
he capable Of sitting as a member in the House of Commons* Some 
three or four yedrs afterwards, this subject was reconsidered; and in 
another act of Queen Anne, which created the regency in the event 
of that Queen's death, And the absence Of the Hanoverian successor, 
file fbrincr disqualifying enactment as to places was repealed, and 
iriitsroom was Substituted thtsprovision, viz. that from the passing 
of ISuch act df Regency, all persons holding particular places under 
• the Crown fherein specified, should be incapable of becoming mem¬ 
bers, ofthe House of Commons; that all pensioners during pleasure 
Should be also excluded ;■ that all members holding any other places 


whatsoever not therein specified, should vacate their seats as mem¬ 
bers, upon their acceptaaceof such places, but dipt tjtpyi, should be 
eligible»again at thepleasure of their constituents* and furthermore 
it was enacted, that,if any new offices should be created afterthe 
passing <©f that Act, all.persons holding such offices should be inch-; 
$>$ble of sitting as members of the House of Commons* - 

1 "Thus passed this Bill -of Reform, and it is the law at the present 
day. It had for its author, the Prime Minister, Lord Godolphin-— 
the Chancellor, Lord C owner—and it had the sunnort of Lord 


day. it naq tor its author, the rrime Minister, .Lord Uoaolpnia-— 
the Chancellor, Lord Cowper—and it had the support of Lord 
Somers—three as honest, able,- and disinterested publi,c men as this 
or any other -country j 2 ver saw. -Our present -Chancellor, Lord 
Eldon, is very fond of saying he is always anxious to act as. he thinks 
Lord Somers would have dope in similar situations,: and nothing can 
do more honour to himself* or more justice to the memory of Lord 
Semen, than this sentiment., The question, then, which 1 put to 
Lord Eldon, and to every map in England, is this—If Lord Godol* 
phin. Lord Cowper, and Lord Somers,'with all their experience, and 
with ’their known attachment to > the Hanover succession—at that 
time, when the title of the Hamper , &*mty to the tlirone was more 
than disputed hy a moetpowerful party in die, State—when the East 
Lad^^omoanyapd Bank of England were in their infancy, apd die 
%ypnai,..J}ebt,. ; jtn. .comparison, d*. 4 tr$e- 4 f those great men then 

1 %, Crpwqdn the House of Commons was 
too regulated and reduced, as it was* 

tpwhat extent may we not imagine their re- 
|l|ilatioxi hpve gqne, liad they lived in times when, 

By die coHHection fff the hikes atone, the amount of four millions of 


body, and are by them claimed and Used as their ofrn undoubted 
property ? It f*,with this bill of Lord Godolphin’s then, this Act of 
B fofm, that we must now go to work. We are no, wild theorists 4 $ 
^tempting to apply the principle of these great authorities, and ^. 


their act ofParliament, to our own timesand our preientcondition. * 
pp. 25-27. . 11 , .* * 

That all holders of sinecures should be disqualified) is .an¬ 
other proposition 'on which we hesitate, as on that regarding 
pensioners for life; but, of the gross impropriety of the mea¬ 
sures pursued for increasing the numbers of placement wlfo can 
sit in Parliament,' who can doubt ? How marked a contrast 
does the conduct of the great authors of the Revolution present] 
to the policy of late times in this Respect! Our author' shows 
how Mr Pitt and Lord Melville acted in the teeth of Lord 
Godolphin’s and Mr Burke’s Reform Bills; and he instances the 
office of Third Secretary, of State, all the branches of which arp 
new in the eye of the law, and ought to be disqualified—~but all' 
are permitted to sit in Parliament. He also gives the striking 
example of die Board of Conlroul, in which four sew and lu* 
cratrye offices were at once created) and their holders allowed 
to sit in the House of Commons, notwithstanding the 'salutary 
statute of Jime. The following remarks on this department 
merit attention. 

* Hie same act which created this new establishment, repealed 
Lord Godolphin’s act as far as related to. the new places. By Lord 
GodolphiVs bill, no new placeman was ever to become a member of 
the House of Commons : by this bill of Lord Melville’s, no less than 
four new placemen were qualified to become members all at once. 
So much for the change in the Constitution; and now for the change, 
in the character of the House of Commons, as exhibited by their 
conduct towards this new establishment. Although this government 
for India was announced originally under the agreeable form of hew¬ 
ing purely gratuitous, yet in 1793 or 4, as we have seen, the 
Lord Melville begun his system of providing for four members of 
Parliament out of it (himself included); in 1812, the present Lord 
Melville being president of the same establishment, and his father 
having obtained from the East India Company a pension of 2000/. 
per annum for his lady, the present Lord, I say, brought a bill into 
Parliament, for raising his own* salary from 2000/. per annum to 
5000/,, and the same was enacted accordingly; and upon the con¬ 
clusion of this connexion between Lord Melville’s family and the 
Company, in 1813, the East India Company made the present Lord 
Melville a gift in hard money of no less a sum than 20,000/. Now, 

I should like tq knqw what would have been said in Lord Godolphft’s 
time—-I wonder what Lord Somers would have said to a minister of 
the Crown taking a present of 20,000/. from the East India Com- 
panv Lj. We kqow that the Earl of Danby was impeached, in those 
d||Mp the House of Commons, for talcing 5000/. from the East In- 
.mfwmpany. Why did not the Bank of England give 20,000/. ter 
lif Pitt, in return for all the services he rendered that corporation ? 
The one case is just as defensible as the other; and yet when this 
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grant of $O,p0Q/. was brought before the House of Commons by Mr 
Creevey in 1814, and by Lord Milton in 1815, it was considered as 
one of those questions called, in their own modern phraseology, per - 
tonal questions —that is to say, an attack upon die profits or plunder 
belonging to Parliament! men—and, as such, immediately resented and 
rejected. If the Company thus openly and shamefully gives away 
20,000/. of *ts fundp to a minister of the Crown, meed one ask what 
it dqes.with its patronage? Who then will say, with these facts in 
bis recollection, that the Constitution is not changed—that the cha¬ 
racter of the Liouse*of Commons is not altered ? But let us go on. 
After all, there is nh Board of Oontroul for the government of India; 
nor was there evera single one since the passing of the act which 
jnade it 1 The whole of the business is transacted solely by the pre¬ 
sent, whose duty, or whose office it is to read and to alter, if he 
chuses, all the Company’s political despatches to India t and this he 
does, without any the least connexion with the Board" whatsoever; 
so that»the other members of the Board, as they are called, are not 
only Introduced into the House of Commons, to the great injury of 
the Constitution, and in direct violation of Lord Godolphin’s bill, but 
they are brought in under false pretences as holding offices, whereas 
they hold now nothing but the name and their- salaries. And for 
this reason it is we have a right to exact from the candidates, for 
our support,. a pledge to* use their utmost efforts, that no other than 
the President of the India government shall in future be allowed to- 
be a member of the House of Commons. It is scarcely necessary 
again to observe here, that although these officers are paid by the 
India Company, they are named by' the Crown. It is, however, ne¬ 
cessary to state, that in addition to the two junior Commissioners 
having nothing in-fact to do with the affairs of India, neither the 
President, nor they, from modern experience, have any occasion to 
be in the House of Commons, as, since the passing of the last act of 
agreement with the Company in 1813, the name of India has never 
been introduced into the House of Commons but once, and, on that 
occasion, only for a vote of thanks to Lord Hastings. ’ pp. 35-38. 

He next proposes the exclusion of all Welsh Judges and- 
Masters in Chancery, which seems almost a corollary from the 
principle of excluding the twelve Judges.—They are neither fit 
ipr the place, nor is the plaee fit for them. They are injured 
both in their politick and judicial capacity—making worfee jud¬ 
ges, without becoming good members of Parliament. 

Our acute and well informed author has, however, strangely 
pmitted one fraud on Lord Godolphin’s Bill most successfully 
practised almost ever since its enactment. Places directly ap¬ 
pointed by the Crown are alone comprehended in practice within 
its operation. Thus, a Lord of the Treasury with 1500/., or of 
the Admiralty with 1200/., must vacate on his appointment, ber ; 
cause he derives it immediately from the Crown—but jhe Se/ 
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4 It is not only^that, hi addition to all othersourcesof influence-, 
there arese-tentyHsix members with 156,000?. divided amohgst thei% 
who are mte certain to aisist the €town-in all Contests With us their 
constituents ; hat these seventy-six members are Slw^fS o»‘tike spOtY 
their office, as part of the 'House Of ConflnonS, 'iS ' ffiWays ‘ within 
reach.' ’ Thereis a secretary of the Treasury in the 'Heiriitr of'CocdM- 
ihdns,whohas a salary of 40001 paraunnm for little Clse‘lhtMS**l^|p* 
ing the placemen and other ministerial adherents in orderV,sa&d--w^ 
by accident, a tax'bill was to fail from the absence of'e%' { cif ^thiiii 4 
servants of the * Growa*Ae ,: would heveverely reprimanded, axtfr^r* 
hags; cashiered. ■ So judge for yourselves what the state «f the Mtmer 
OfCetnmwns must be as each' Session of Parliament draws toward? 
its close* At such a period, the. patience of gentlemen 'fadri^e 
Country may very Reasonably be tuusoied to be exhat^ted. and 
tNmsetves to-be On .their return, heme: There .a*©- ■per^sYi&y, 
ty, or seventy subjects to be discussed -the same day, orratiiwr night; 
The Mioister of the Crowhhas the fMtogpr.-.ia the midst of|ail this, 
codfo^da# of chasing thd time he jrodJf de^b *100! "' L ' 

briti^li^ m my grant of public tfafcft d&a' < §6r wli/Y 
worst of his money jobs are generally withheld for the latter 
the session, and a late hour of the night. At soph times, the 
ditrns of tlie piiblic parse h&fe la&St ^ucod tolbV^tf ul 
of seventy.sijt placemen,, with a few India and Bank Directors; and 
sndmE^ t 6d^, Sjif $&» id constitute the only fd^reeeijtatives of the. 
.cap jtitV'one be. surprised at their 1 peu^TOb' aidny’ for* their' 
Stituents? s Or is thrife any one who dbes riot demand thgt *' 
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principle of J.ord Godoiphin’s Place Bill shall be again applied .to 
them ? ... 

‘ Electors of Great Britain!' (he adds) ‘ I have stated *o vou faith¬ 
fully the present condition of your representatives—-the entire ascen¬ 
dancy that the C/own has acquired over them—and the means by 
which the, purposes of the Crown arc accomplished. I have stated 
to you, likewise, what appears to me to be the outy course by which 
our representatives are to be rescued from their present dependence 
Qn the Crpwn, restored to the confidence of their country, and unit¬ 
ed in interest again with us, the People. ’ pp. 40-42. 

. We have now made our readers acquainted with the substapec, 
we may almost say with the contents, of this important Tract; 
jand,* we think, we have justified our general description both of 
its matter and its style. In truth, nothing can be more important 
than the subject is* at the present crisis. Oppressed by bur¬ 
thens hardly to he borne, and aware how large a share of these 
iS dwirfg to continued misrule, the people of this country, natu¬ 
rally east their eyes towards every quarter from which real and 
permanent relief may be expected. In none do they find* any 
ground of solid hope, except in the wisdom and patriotism of 
their representatives. If that hope fails, ail are ready to ex¬ 
claim, *' Then we are indeed undone ! * But the discussions in 
Which we have been engaged, show how many powerful causes 
am constantly at work to counteract, the operation of whatever 
integrity .oii/wisdom the, Parliament may contain. To restore 
ita integrity to the Constitution, by abridging the : means of cor* 
rupttOn, seems indispensably necessary for the salvation of the 
States Nor would the improvement in the deliberations of* Par- 
liament b^the work of any very long time, if the sources of 
evil influenefe were speedily dried up. Important direct effects 
would at oned be produced; While the authoritative discourage-' 
meet givett; to corruption by so wholesome an interposition," 1 
wdrild * leN directly occasion a similar improvement, discotmte- 
f.aecingtli^ tuid practices which have in past times proved so 
noxious. Mliy tlie Legislature listen to such advice as the 

wfciJXuL,_' *ui ■ 'j: _■_. ..._1 n't.• 
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Propagation de cette Methode , fes So*«s <fa -pr ReZl, da 

*J. /Lancaster, et d’autrcs, S?c. Traduit tie 1’Allemand de Jo¬ 
seph Hamel. Paris, 1818. . 

5* Nouveau Systems d*Education et (TEnscignement; ou VEnseig- 
nement Mutuel, appliqud aux Fatigues, aux Sciences, et au% Arts. 
Par M. la Co^te de Easteyrie. Paris, 1819. 

4. Progres des Ecoles dEnseignement Mntuii cn France et dans 
VEtranger. Par Mr Jomard, Pun des Secretaires de la So~ 
ciete pour 1’Enseignement Elemental re. Paris, 1819. 

Compte rendu des Travaux de la Socictc pour VInstruction 
Elimentaire . Par M. le Baron de Gerando, Secr^tqire- 
06n£ral. Paris, 1819. * 

Tn the midst of great national sufferings, and of ‘still greater 
apprehensions, it is some satisfaction to find, that we have * 
been the means of diffusing, all over the world, the elements 
of instruction and improvement. In less than three years, the 
British System of Education has been spread over every part of 
Europe; and the first effect which followed the downfal of what 
Bonaparte called his Continental System, was the diffusion of 
light from that country which he had devoted to destruction. 
The methods of Bell and Lancaster have been carried from 
England into France, Spain, Italy, Piedmont, Greece, Switzer¬ 
land, the States of Germany, Poland, Russia, Sweden, Den* 
mark, and even into the provinces of Turkey; in all of which, 
after various degrees and modes of opposition, they are at this 
hour established .beyond the reach of further hostility.. The 
works before us relate however only to France; and we shall 
confine ourselves, Tor the present, to the progress of the Lancas- 
terian methods in that "kingdom. 

The Frenchman who appears first to have become sensible 
of the superiority of this system, and of the advantage which 
France might derive from adopting it, was Monsieur de la 
Borde. A casual visit to some country schools upon the new 
principle, gave him a wish to become acquainted with those .of 
ihe capital; and his presence at a meeting of the British and 
Foreign School Society, where His Royal Highness the Duke 
af Kent was in the cljair, and Mr Fox reported the progress of, 
the preceding year, confirmed his desire of seeing’ them qata-' 
blished in France. He informs us, that upon a motion ofhis, 
<i4ram bf motley was instantly voted to open' a communication 
with other Countries. The epithet of Foreign; however, which 
the Society had adopted, we do not conceive was intended to 
remain an- empty title j neither had it waited for the motion of 
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\hk gentleman, tbe duty which such a denomination im¬ 

plied.—About the same time, Monsieur Jomard, so well known 
as principal conductor of the great work upon the Monuments 
of Egypt, came to England, and collected much information re¬ 
lating to the new schools. If wc mistake not, he was in some 
measure commissioned so to do by the Abb£<de Montesquiou, 
then Minister of the Interior. To these names may be added 
those of the Due de la Rochefoucault, the Abbe Gaultier, Messrs 
Say, Lasteyrie, de Gerando, &c. At the desire of Mr Fox, the 
Protestants of Montaub^n sent M. Martin to London to study 
the method; and be was soon followed by others. Thcwell- 
jvishers to the v system formed themselves into a Society, of which 
Monsieur de Gerando was named President, Monsieur de Las¬ 
teyrie Vice-President, and Messrs de la Borde and Jomard 
Secretaries. The Society opened a subscription, the first pro¬ 
duce of which was—20 guineas! 

When Bonaparte returned from Elba, he ordered a school 
to be founded on the plan of Lancaster; and Monsieur Martin, 
the Montauban deputy, was called to Paris to superintend it. 

It began with eight children only; but, in three months, the 
number increased to forty-one; and the * Society for the Ame¬ 
lioration of Elementary Instruction, * now composed of800 mem¬ 
bers, agreed that each of its members should subscribe 20 francs 
(about 16 shillings) yearly. On the second return of Louis 
XVIII., the number of schools and of pupils continued to aug¬ 
ment; and, at the end of the year 1815, 28 were established m 
Paris alone. The Grand Aumonier, however, thought it neces¬ 
sary to express the wish of his Majesty, "and of all good Catho¬ 
lics, that their religion should be the basis of public instruction; 
in consequence of which remonstrance, Mr Martin, and other 
Protestants, were dismissed, and their places supplied by 
Catholics. From that time, the crucifix, and the bust of his 
Majesty, became indispensable pieces of furniture in every na¬ 
tional school-room. Those who dissent from this creed, how¬ 
ever, are (with some exceptions) not compelled to the former; 
and are permitted to be taught by masters of their own persug-*^ 
sion. Under, foese conditions, the King has liberally supported V 
the progress of .the new methods; and, in February 1816, a, 
Royal mandate appeared, ordering that Committees should be 
fortUeti in evtsfry Uanton,. to superintend elementary instruction 
ttooi^gkout France. Itis to an Englishman, Mr William Al¬ 
len* c name equally known in the annals of science as of bene¬ 
volence, that' w Protestants of France owe much of the coun¬ 
tenance Which has helped them to surmount their first discou¬ 
ragement. 
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'J)ut passes* ad libitum, from tlie one to the other. When- one 
‘ of them makes \mistake, the master strikes the table, with 
‘ hid ferula; and the boy is obliged to pronounce ihe syllable 
‘ over again, until he is perfect. It is now thirty years since I 

* saw* with gr^t pleasure, this method put in practice at Qr- 

* l&ins; where iij^^,introduced by the care .and attention of 

* Mr Garni., Ti]M£S&hooi which f visited contained 100 pupils; 
Sim the business,,was Conducted with the greatest order and. 

. Cherrier,/£n a book published -in 
5 andrsuch Was that plowed 
hf die wwvSdS Soles Chritiennes* ' .Very large tablets, on which 
«ire%aced iStlriS Of such ’’dimensions ns,,to be vising to th# 
Sl¥s^lfwere snapped a* extremity of the room* as 
bpok &ogi ■ wfcle^ M ^scholar. studied' and .:|pe- 
prntS |hejbtson tp be learned.^ 4h the year l?47, Monf^fjar- 
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does not, however, appear that this method instruction be* 
came known far beyond the limits of the litue circle in which 
it wasjprabtised. Mons. Pawlet lived in retirement; and his 
institution was not of a nature to force itself into public notice 
in France* It did not, however, remain: altogether unknown* 
It did find one .supporter —one benefactorjfand the situation, 
in which this'benefactor stood in the world, sufficiently prpvps 
that he ebuld not be the only one a^^upjfed^with it* 
Ohly,person from, whom he 

who valued the undertaking, and supnortedit,was he pt 
the French have often said,, that he, ji * 1 L ,J * 
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to speak of mutual instruction as a 
‘ Sicut firmiores in lit tori s pro fec- 

* tus alit aemulatio; ita, incipientibus, atque ad hue tenei is con- 

* diseipulorum quam preceptor is jucundior, boc ipso quod faci- 

* lior, imitati# est. * When Pietro della Valle was travelling 
in Iffdia, in the year 1623, he saw at the gate of a temple a 
number of children studying arithmetic, in a way which ap¬ 
peared to him remarkable.' Fout of them were lea it : mr the 
same lesson, which one of them pronounced aloud to the others, 
at the same time that he wrote it with his finger, on a straum 

•"■of sand that was spread upon the place round which they "at. 

When one of them hud performed his part, another took his 
• turn; and, as soon as all the sand was written upon, (ho ti >ees 
were effaced, and the operation recommenced; and all tl-’r. was 
performed without a master, or even a fixed superintendunt. 
The practice of writing on sand is also mentioned by Erasmus. 

‘ Et nunc sunt qui in tabellis pulvere oblitis stilo aereo argen- 
‘ teovc scribunt. ’ From these, anti other documents now before 
us, it is evident that every method adopted in the new schools, 
had been known anti practised, long before the existence of any 
of the modern claimants to the merit of invention. 

Now, every authority and passage here quoted to show the 
antiquity of the method, we have extracted from some one or 
other of about a dozen French pamphlets, upon the subject in 
question; yet, strange to say ! there is hardly one ot thorn 
whxh does not assert that it is altogether of French origin ; and 
that the true sources from which it is derived, are, according to 
some, the Frcres ignorantins; arid, according to others, the 
Chevalier Pawlct. 

We certainly cannot just admit this;—and yet we are very 
much disposed to believe, that both the English and the French 
have really invented all that they pretend to; and, after nil, 
there is no great effort of genius. But, in France, the method 
of the Chevalier Pawlet never passed the threshold of his owni 
schoolroom; and found but one patron, in the Monarch—with! 
whose bounty it was soon forgotten;—while in England, the/ 
methods of Bell and Lancaster forced themselves at one* 1 into* V 
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public notice; and spread, with the rapidity of an explosion, 
over the whole kingdom. Every man who reflected, became^ 
the patron of the one or of the other; and support, to an im¬ 
mense amount, poured in from every quarter. Looking mere¬ 
ly to the matter of money, let us but consider the twenty guineas 
which was the produce of the first French subscription; the 
twenty francs paid annually by each member of the ‘ S- eiety 
for the Amelioration of Elementary Instruction : * and all the 
vol. xxxi n. xo. 66. K k 
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sums'which have been expended or collected; for this pur¬ 
pose, in that kingdom; and ask, whether, wh&i compared witfe 
those which have been raised in Britain, they bear any jre- 
lation to the respective wealth of the two countries? Let 
us recollect' the debts which Mr Lancaster, while labouring 
m obscurity, and t struggling with ruin, had contracted 1 —the 
6449/. sterling paicl by five or six individuals, most of whom 
belonged to a class which in France is considered as little 
more than a mere expletive in society: the 80G0/. subscribed, in 
one instance, and the 30,000 /. in another: the contributions le¬ 
vied all over the kingdom, at the lectures delivered by Mr Lan-. • 
caster, to explain and diffuse his system : the constant and vo¬ 
luntary support these schools have received from persons ofr 
every rank, from the Monarch and his sons, down to the hum¬ 
blest individual ? If no proportion does exis£*betwean the riches 
of both nations, and the sums expended in both in support of 
these schools—as in fact there does not—to what must be attri¬ 
buted the more than ten times tenfold largesses of this nation, 
but to a stronger conviction of the advantages of educating the 
poor ? and what sentiment could urge men thus to part with 
their property for such an object but true patriotism and hu¬ 
manity ? 

The following observations will put this in a still stronger lights 
The average price of provisions throughout England may be 
computed as double of what it is in France. Yet the average . 
expense of educating each child by the new method, in the for¬ 
mer country, is estimated at about five or six shillings; in the 
latter at 7s. 6d. or 10s.; that is to say, the expense in France is 
10, when it should be 3 : consequently there are seven-tenths in 
favour of England. But the economy of the method is in propor¬ 
tion to the number of pupils collected into one school; as one 
master, one building, one set of instruments, See. can serve for all r 
when not exceeding one thousand scholars. The total number 
r of schools in France, is said, by Mr Jomard, to be 1000 ; and 
I the places to be 123,000;. of which only £ds, or 80,000, are oe- 
Wtipicd. The actual average* for each school in France is then 
"'eighty scholars. Now, let us suppose the expense of each pu¬ 
pil in any given school—as it nearly is—inversely as to the 
number of pupils in that school, we shall have, for the average 

9 80 X 10 

number of pupils in each school in England,---=: 266. 

According\o the late Reports made to the National and to the 
British and Foreign Societies, the sum total of schools in Bri¬ 
tain- upon the new methods, amounted to near 1800; and at 
that number we may now fairly reckon them. Hence 478,800^ 
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sr about half a pillion of persons, are now educating by these 


methods in Britai^ror six times as many as in France. But 
the Population of these Islands being to that of France nearly 
as two to three, it follows, that the proportion of British popu- 


iation actually i/nderg.u ig this process of instruction, is nine 
timps rts great as that of the French. What a grand result 
"-would the formula which we hazarded upon a*former occasion 


as the expression of civilization—the quantity of good and use* 
ful things diffused through society, multiplied by their quality* 
and divided by their price—present if applied to the subject now 
wader consideration : to that which is the cause of every other 
advantage— Instruction ! It is true, that the adoption of the 
mode is more rece.it among the French ; but then we had spar¬ 
ed them the dilatory labour of the first application. 

With the authorities of Plutarch, oY Quintilian, of Erasmus, 


and thej example of India before tlieir eyes, it would have been 
but justice in the French to place all modern claimants*upon 
the same footing as to invention. But no; the French have in¬ 
vented, and the English have not 1 The fact certainly is other¬ 
wise; but it is not worth disputing about;—the merit which 
truly belongs to this country being, not that one or two Eng¬ 
lishmen had perceived a more advantageous method of commu¬ 
nicating instruction to those classes of society, which Usually re¬ 
main uneducated; but that, no sooner was the efficacy of this me* 

. thod ascertained by experience, than it was universally approv¬ 
ed oh and adopted, with as little opposition as any innovation, 
which promised such extensive and important consequences, 
ever had experienced. It is infinitely creditable to England, 
that the expediency of spreading knowledge among all classes, 
was questioned but by an imponderable portion of the commu¬ 
nity ; and that their arguments had no effect upon the remain^ 
der. It is no less creditable, that wc had made every effort to 
communicate what we had adopted to every nation of the globe; 
for a narrow-minded interest would have suggested that, as know- ■ 
ledge is power, so we should keep all knowledge to ourselves. 1 

One of the authors before us, indeed, affirms, that the otherV 
nations of Europe have been taught the methods of mutual in-* 
struction chiefly bv France. 

* Without any blind prejudice.* says he, * I cannot but reflect^ 
upon the rapidity with which the method has spread from France, 
all over the Continent; while, though it had been practised in Eng¬ 
land 15 years, it remained circumscribed there; at least in as far aa 


Europe is concerned. Is it not because society is more intimate, 
and that there is a continual interchange of fac.s and of reflections} 
because one person spreads about, in ten different places, what he has 
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learned in one; because strangers are received in/France with a de¬ 
gree of hospitality which is often prejudicial natives; because 

the French language is so general, that every thing which is .new, 
useful, and advantageous to society, is diffused with incalculable in¬ 
crease in France ? ’ *4 

With every respect for this author, who is a very able’and a 
very benevolent appreciator of all that is good, we must say that 
we have not read many things more ill founded, and less liberal 
than the above. His assertions are erroneous, and his conclusions 
unwarranted. It is utterly incorrect to say that France has 
been more instrumental than England in diffusing the method’ 
of mutual instruction. England, according to his own reluctant 
confession* did spread the method over Asia, Africa and Ame¬ 
rica; and if Europe was for a while excepted, it was only be¬ 
cause the French themselves had debarred Hbr from, all commu¬ 
nication with its coasts. At length came peace; anti Europe 
saw that 1.5 years of instruction had been lost to her entire po¬ 
pulation by means of those restraints, and took immediate mea¬ 
sures to indemnify herself for the misfortune. As to the causes 
to which this author ascribes the rapid diffusion of the new me¬ 
thods from France* we really cannot help thinking that a free 
press of long standing—280 daily or weekly newspapers—in¬ 
numerable pamphlets and publications of every description— 
epistolary correspondence, about six limes greater—personal 
communications, about forty times greater—public meetings for 
serious purposes, about six hundred times greater than in his 
country—had been more efficacious methods of spreading useful 
knowledge, than the chitchat of coteries, and the prattle of bou¬ 
doirs; and that Mr Lancaster alone had done more to diffuse 
his system, than all the capers that have been cut from one 
salon into ten, by the \cry nimblest of all the Parisian multi¬ 
pliers of modish intelligence. As to hospitality, all we shall 
observe is, that, while 7000 English travellers were arrested and 
i detained in France, contrary to all the rules and practice of 
| civilized nations, more than three times that number of French 
y fugitives received their daily bread, and found security in Eng- 
v . land only. Such wholesale hospitality is equal to a large stock 
of petty politeness. The fact is, that the moment of peace, 
k . which opened our usual relations with the work!, was al.sg.thut 
1 which brought the armies of Europe into the French capital, 
where all might learn what. France herself had learned hut the 
vear before in Eeginnd. It is some centuries, we are happy to 
.‘4hink, since England could boast of such an opportunity of 
- communicating good. 

But since the u-xioty of the French for propagating the Bri¬ 
tish method to foreign countries, was «so great, hew did it hap- 
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that she ncTO^fiought of doing so till England had set her 
the .example—ancFthat the germs of the improvement, when 
scattered in her soil, were suffered to languish and expire ? 
How does it lumpen, that no.vestige of them has been preserv¬ 
ed in»any of her records; and that, in order to prove the 
«<phcvalicr Pawlet’s establishment ever had being, we must turn 
to two foreign journals, and one of those English—to the Jour¬ 
nal de Gpneve for December 1787, and to the English Repertory 
for August 1788? 

Although the Lancasterian methods have made considerable 
progress in France, it does not appear that they have received 
.any improvement; or that they have been applied to any thing 
further than mere elementary instruction in writing and read¬ 
ing French, jn arithmetic, in drawing, and in singing. Not one 
of the improvements which the French, at their outset, were in 
such a*hurry to propose, has been brought to maturity. For 
some years they have been meditating grand reforms in the 
mode of teaching arithmetic; which, according to Monsieur de 
Geratuio, one of the stoutest champions of French monopoly, 
is in the English system a blind routine. But nothing has yet 
been done;—and while they have been talking of projected ame¬ 
liorations and extensions, wc have actually applied the mclhofi 
to Greek and Latin, in the High School of Edinburgh, in the 
. Charter-House of St Paul’s, and other establishments. We 
have not either heard that any adults in France have, as in Bri¬ 
tain, manifested a desire to be instructed. In these Islands, 
scholars of every age have flocked in with supplications to be 
educated; and one instance occurred, of a man aged 107, who 
was taught, by his great grand-daughter, and lived to enjoy his 


new acquirement two years. 

Two' parties continue, at this moment, to divide all the in apa¬ 
thy of France, upon the subject of mutual instruction. Those 
who oppose it, found their opposition upon the evils which, they 
say, must result from giving knowledge to the* lower classes j | 
upon its being made a tool of jacobinism, infidelity, &c.; and j 
assert, that the schools of die Frercs ignorant ms arc adequate! 
to ali the purposes of necessary education. Those very schools, 
however, received, in their day, the same portion of abuse and J 
oppression to which every project for instructing the people ol 1 
France, has been condemned. The following account of that 
establishment is principally extracted from the Life pf the Abbe 
de la Salle, published by the Abbe dc Montes in 1783. 

The first opposition which the worthy Abbe Salle met with, 
originated among his own scholars; who, without any pro 
vocation, reviled, insulted, and even struck their venerable 
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teacher.' One of the brothers having carried! 1 away a sum of 
money which hnd been bequeathed to the Society,, denied 
all knowledge of tbe founder, and deserted from the Order. 
The first school which the Abbt* had founded, was imme¬ 
diately destroyed,-*-and ho was condemned to labour hi si¬ 
lence. The secrecy to which popular prejudice and clamour 
had reduced him and his fellow-labourers, involved the whole 
concern in indiscriminate suspicion and prosecution. .Former 
teachers, who wished to maintain the monopoly they had hi¬ 
therto possessed of instruction, obtained an order to shut hjfc 
schools. The Regent, Duke of Orleans, refused him letters- 
patent; and these humane and benevolent brothers, pursued 
by the hisses and insults of an ignorant and exasperated popu¬ 
lace, thought they made a very comfortable retreat through the 
streets of Paris, when they escaped lapidation. The schools 
were proscribed by a dignitary of the Church, and impeached 
before the Lieutenant de Police. The brothers were condemn¬ 
ed to pay a fine of 50 francs each, and the Abbe de la Salle to 
pay 2000. A few days before his death, this respectable man, 
who deserved the approbation of all who value what is truly 
valuable, was laid under on interdict by the Archbishop of 
Rouen, and expired under the displeasure of the Holy See. 

But the calamities which the brothers were doomed to suffer 
did not end here. They were attacked in every direction at 
once. Should the reader wish to study the spirit of those times 
in France, he may find amusement in a Journal called * Les 
Nouvelles Eccl&iastiques, * for ] 767- The accusations preferred 
against the poor Frrres ignorantins , arc very numerous, but may 
be reduced under these heads;—intrigues, religious.and mun¬ 
dane; prosclytism; fanaticism; swindling; cruelty; violence; 
theft; &c. 

To neutralize this acrimony, however, the virtuous Abbe 
was exalted to nothing less than canonization, among his part¬ 
isans; and many persons attested, as eyewitnesses, the miracles 
4 which he operated. A patient he embraced, recovered instant** 
of a fever, for which the physicians had given him over. 
Brother Giles was cured of a nendach, by applying to the part 
^affected, a letter he had received from his revered Superior; 
4 fcrd brother Timothy’s knee was relieved from a white swelling, 
by the sign cf the cross, which he made over it. Another bro¬ 
ther shock eff a quartan ague, by swallowing a bolus of grease 
collected from off the square cap of the Abbot; and brother 
Bartholomew swore that he appeared to him, after death. 

The world would have grown old to very little purpose, if, at 
the same time, it had not grown a little wiser; and it cannot be 
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.jxpccted that iSgempts made to instruct mankind should be re- 
probated with eqllfl bitterness in the 19th, as in the 18th cen- 
tufyyet, even against the present methods, many strictures 
have appeared, which would not have dishonoured the gloomy 
zeal j?f any century, however remote,—though it is true that 
they have not been balanced by the same predilection for cano¬ 
nization and miracles. We have not room to give any particu¬ 
lar-account of these diatribes—nor are they worthy of any. But 
to show the spirit of the modern French opposers of improve¬ 
ment, we may give a word or two. 

One of these begins with this phrase. ‘ The schools for mu- 
* tual instruction were established in England by Mr Lancas- 
4 ter, a Quaker. Now, it is notorious that Quakers are fana- 
4 tics; enemies t <±all authority; who hold the reveries of their 
4 imaginations as indisputable oracles; who believe that all men 
4 are* equal, and deny Ike existence of afuture state. * The same 
sage author dreads the empire which a master, uncontrouled by 
any other superintendant, may acquire over his scholars; and 
says, could one be found who would not make an ill use of it, 
and should he die, where shall we find a second ? He gives a 
terrific picture, which we know to be a true one, of the morals 
of near 200 children, imprisoned in Paris for various crimes; 
and who are so depraved, that the Minister of Marine refused 
to admit them into the Royal Navy. 

The Catholic Pere de Famille , again, is very indignant that any 
method imported from England should be approved of in France. 

. * Anne ulla putetis 

Dona carere dolis Danaum ? * 


4 S’il a plu a quelques Troyens d’accuelllir, avec confiance, le 
4 present des Grecs; si des Anglomanes aiment a se passionner 
4 pour une chimere, par cela seui, qu’elie nous vient du pays 
4 des mechaniques, ce n’est pas une raison pour nous de parta- 
4 ger cette idolatrie. *—In 1816, we are then informed, this per¬ 
son was in England, and visited a prison (new Bedlam?), oil? 
of the seven wonders of England, which was then erecting iS 
the quarter of Westminster Abbey. * It is three quarters o^'a 
4 mile long, and of a proportionate width; and is destined to' 
4 receive the fruit of this new tree of science. ’ f 

Such absurdities, we must presume, cannot long produce any 
effect anywhere: But it is certain, that a very serious obstacle 
to the introduction of the Lancasterian methods in.France* arises 
from the opinions of those who either condemn the Revolution 
in toto t or severely reprobate its excesses. Both the one and the 
other affirm, that the too great diffusion of knowledge, among the 
inferior orders,brought on the calamities which they deplore and 
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that, if so many of the people had not been taught^J read and write,- 
France and Europe would not have been thuWcruelly distracted. 
Without espousing the opinion of either party, we would soy 
to the former, that, if they whose interest it was to oppose the 
revolution in France had been more er.lightented, and better 
Stocked with arguments and means to detect the supposed fal¬ 
lacy of the doctrines advanced by their adversaries, the higher' 
orders of that country might have made a happier stand against 
their assailants. To the latter we may say, that, if a greater 
proportion of the population had been educated and instructed, 
so many could not have been impel let! to acts of barbarism ancf 
injustice, by the sophistry of ill-minded incendiaries. 

The age of Louis XIV. was that th m which the state of 
knowledge in France, such as it was at thc^period when the 
Revolution broke out, may fairly l»e said to have taken its tone. 
That Monarch, more anxious lor his own glory than the hap¬ 
piness of his subjects, viewed, with the same feelings, their 
progress in arms as in the arts, in science and in literature. 
He used his whole influence to impel them to climb to the 
splendid height** of knowledge, without having trodden any 
of the pad's which usually lead to it; but the multitude re¬ 
mained nearly ns it wa*. before, having caught nothing of 
the ‘ mens divivior ’ from those who distinguished themselves, 
but a vague and idle sentiment of admiration, rather than of 
appreciation. This, however, was all that a despot could de¬ 
sire at home; and it was sufficient to dazzle the world into a 
belief that his nation was—what he would not for his diadem it 
bad been in reality—the most enlightened of Europe. The 
light there was, was collected in detached orbs, and not at all 
diffused throughout the system. There was but little of it cer¬ 
tainly among the courtiers and nobility ;—but it w as not from 
its possessors that they suffered in an after age; and we would 
just ask the modern partisans of French ignorance this question: 
—Among those who burned and demolished the mansions of the 
ijKch, in every province of France; who massacred unarmed prison¬ 
ers, in every town; dragged half-dead bodies through the streets of 
^3iris; fixed the heads of the innocent on the ends of pikes; de¬ 
voured the flesh, and licked up the blood of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures ; who daily shrieked applause at the foot of the recking 
guillotine,—how many were there who could read and write? 
how many among the Pastoureaux, the Cabochiens, the Bour- 
guignons, the* Armagnacs, in former times ? how many among 
the defaulters of the Jacquerie ? What was the state of instruc¬ 
tion among the nobility, when, in the reign of Charles VI, Lux¬ 
embourg!), Harcourt, La Fosseuse, LTsIe-Adam, de Bar, Cliev- 
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ChateUux,\^topd up to their ankles in blond, acting a 
dreadful prelude to*me murders of 1792 ? It was not the dif- 
fusioh of learning, it was its rarity, which favoured both the 
Revolution and its crimes. It was the superiority which know¬ 
ledge gives to the few who possess it, to lead or to mislead the 
ignorant, from which all the good and all the .bad proceeded ; 
afTd, if instruction had been more general, each party would 
have .less reason to lament. 

From the facts stated in the work before us, and from other 
facts equally notorious we really should not readily infer that 
flow ledge had even yet attained to unv dangerous excess in 
France. The Comte Lastcyrie informs us, ‘ qu’il y a, en France, 

#t des homines qui jouissentde quatre a cinq mille livres de rente, 

* qui n’ont jamais uppris a lire: ’ And in order that the reader 
may appreciate this fact to its full extent, he should be informed 
that, ii* point of real value, those 5000 liv., or about 200/. per an¬ 
num, are equal, in the country of' France, to neai ly 400/. in 
England; and, in the rank, and consideration, and preponder¬ 
ance which, as mere money (for birth is reckoned upon another 
footing) they procure to the possessor, may very fairly be 
computed at 600/.:—Such is the state of property, and the ratio 
of private fortunes, in the two countries. Now, can any one 
say, in England, that among his acquaintance there is a single 
proprietor of 600/. per annum who cannot read, unless he won 
it in the lottery, or by some other lucky chance ? 

There was a time when ignorance was held to be a mark of 
greatness; and the lord of many vassals disdained orthography 
and callograpliy. Although the Sovereigns of France establish¬ 
ed academies, and fomented scientific discoveries (for these the 
world beheld), they difl little towards eradicating this prejudice 
among their courtiers (for that was a domestic concern). To 
write a lair and legible hand, was derogatory to nobility; and 
to spell right was pedantic. The populace followed the easy 
example of the great; and the time is not yet beyond the ine- . 
mory of the living, when every sign*post contained proofs of 
their success. We have ourselves been struck with the difle-^ 
rencc which the great towns of France, compared to Geneva, 
offered in this respect; and have often remarked, how few ex¬ 
amples of such popular ignorance occurred in the classic capi- • 
tal of Helvetian literature. The language of conversation, 
that for which the uses of polished society created a constant de¬ 
mand in Paris, was not thus neglected; and one 6f the com¬ 
monest occurrences was a flow of elegant expressions, squared 
and polished by the inexorable rule of fashion, from the tongue 
^f u person who could not have committed to paper a single 
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phrase with accuracy, or maintained an 5 armament upon any, 
subject, independent of the little nothings*6f the bequ monde. 
The revolution indeed, by cutting deeply into that species of 
society, and forcing reflection to encroach a little upon garru¬ 
lity, has brought the spoken and the written languages of 
France somewhat nearer to one level. Still, however, the ves-. 
tiges of former ignorance are not effaced; and this one emblem 
of feodality has escaped the general ravage. Neither are all mo¬ 
dern monuments exempt from it. At this present hour, two 
streets in Paris, the brilliant capital of European refinement, 
exemplify the fact; and as the Police, that is to say, the Go¬ 
vernment, is a party concerned in the transaction, we quote it 
with greater confidence. On the north-west corner of the Rue 
des Buns Enfans, the name is thus written>— Rue des Sons En 
Fans. On the south-east corner of die Rue de Varennes, the 
name stands thus, Rue de Va reine. The former of thdse .mis¬ 
takes has been exposed to view for very many years; the latter 
is of recent dpte. 

Knowledge of every species is more confined to one class in 
France, than in England; and constitutes as it were un etaf, a 
profession, which is little mingled with the rest of the nation. 
Persons who figure in the foremost ranks of society, seldom pos¬ 
sess more than that light and easy kind of anecdotic literature, 
and biographical history which, when made up into squibs and 
cartridges, and levelled with the address which they so emi¬ 
nently possess, make a considerable flash in drawing-room ora¬ 
tory. But it is rare that, in the circles of good company, sci¬ 
entific or literary conversation ever takes its turn. Indeed, 
with the exception of a very limited society in Paris only, know¬ 
ledge is but little respected throughout France. But, in Bri¬ 
tain, science is'an introduction into the highest circles of fa¬ 
shion ; and the most eminent men, in every department, may 
meet with their equals in profoundness, among persons of the 
; most ex dted rank. Let a philosopher travel where he may 
( in this Island, to the towns, to the country, to our manu¬ 
factories, to the seats of our great proprietors, of our no- 
'blemcn, he never will get beyond the pale of rational infor¬ 
mation ; and will be able to indulge in literary or scientific con-^ 

’ versa*ion, ns long as he continues within the wide circle, which 
corresponds to British ideas of the society of gentlemen. In 
France, a yawning chasm separates the boundaries of ignorance 
«nd knowledge; and that chasm is filled by levity and jargon. 
Between the savant and the ignorant there is no intermediate 
0 T connecting link in their society. 

Such a state of knowledge ana instruction, in the two coun- 
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«tries is not an of chance, or yet of calculation ; but an 

event which has amgher cause, and a more imperishable foun¬ 
dation than either.. ^ is a result of the strongest of all social 
impulses; of national character; of that which has created go¬ 
vernments, and laws, and constitutions; has rendered perma- 
.^nent, institutions which human weakness had pronounced to be 
ephemeral, and overthrown what it had deemed eternal. That 
in which the French ever have delighted, in all subjects and 
upon all occasions, is a meteor, a blaze; which, by its over- 
» powering splendor, dazzles those who are near it, and, by its 
tar spread glare, astonishes those who are at a distance. In 
m England, we prefer the uniform and steady light which com¬ 
forts the eye, and guides the understanding; which illumines 
all, and dazzles n«ne; and which is no less vivid at the extre¬ 
mities, than mild .and genial at the centre. 

WRat the effects of general education may be upon the two 
countries, in a century hence, we cannot pretend to say. Uni¬ 
versal instruction, like universal ignorance, tends to equalize 
men and nations. Yet there is an education prior to reading 
and writing,— given, if not by Nature herself, at least by means 
beyond the controul of Art,—and which, in the great gene¬ 
rality of cases, is more powerful than all that men can institute. 
A strong difference has marked the British and the French cha- 
.racters for centuries; and the progress of intellect has hitherto 
rather confirmed than modified that difference. It is probable 
that the same qualities of mind and heart will exist, as long as 
their first causes continue to operate; and that each nation will 
derive from this new instrument of rational perfectibility,—from 
this long expected supplement to the art of printing, and a free 
press,—advantages not less distinct and peculiar than those 
which they have already received from other sources of improve¬ 
ment. 
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AfiRICULTURE. 

An Essay on the Uses of Si tit for - griculfural Purposes, with in¬ 
structions for its employment as a Manure, and in the Feeding of' 
Cattle, &c. By Cuthbert William Johnson. 

An Essay on the Management of Hedges and Hedge-row Timber. 
By F. Blakie. 2s. 

On the Economy of Fann yard Manure, and ether rural subjects. 
By F. Blakie. 2s. 

A New System of Cultivation. By Mr Bcatson. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the progressive Depreciation of 
Agricultural Labour in Modern Times ; with suggestions for its Ile- 
incd\. By J. tfarton. 8vo. 4s. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 82. 3s. 

ANTIQUITIES, AltCH ITECTURE, AND FINE ARTS. 

Portraits of the British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, Royal 
8vo. 12s. 4to. 16s. Proois on India paper, 4to. 24s. 

Elgin Marbles. By J. Lawrence. ‘St. 3s. 

An Extraordinary fine Likeness of our late Venerable Sovereign. 
By J. Agar. 7s. 6d. 

A Progressive Drawing Book, in water colours, of select Rural 
Cottage Scenery, illustrated in a series of subjects, from an Outline 
to a finished Drawing, with a descriptive scale of all the Tints used 
throughout each Drawing. By J. Hassell. No. I. 5s. each No. 

A .sketch Book. By Mr Crayon. Svo. 12s. 

Ilakewill and Turner’s Views in Italy, No. 9. royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
large paper ISs. India proof. 1/. 10s. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, in a series of one 
hpmlri d etchings ; with historical and descriptive notices. By T. S. 
Ootimm. Part I. (containing 25 plates) royal folio. 3/ 3s. 

* Views in the French Capital and its vicinity. By Captain Batty. 
4to. 12s. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoe, a romance ; by the Author ofWaverley, 
Arc. Engraved by Charles Hcgth, from drawings by R. We stall, 
R. A. Prints 8vo. 16s. Proofs 4to. 1/. 5s. 

Italian Scenery. By F. E. Batty. 8vo. 6/. 6s. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated Antiquities of Pola, in Istria; 
consisting of fourteen highly finished Engravings ; from Drawings 
by T. Allason, Architect. Folio, 3/. 15s. 

Views at Hasting*. audits Vicinit. ; from splendid Drawings by 
T. M, W. Turner, R. A. Part I. folio, SL 
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The Practice i f Drawing and Painting Landscape from Nature in 
t Water Colrfurs, i> doling the Elements of Perspective, dc. with 
plates. 4to. ll. 1?. boards. 

^ARTS ASI) SCIENCES. 

Tabes of Disfount/jiy Mr Evans. It. Is. 

Th# Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. No. 4. 7s. 6d. 

, v An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, particularly as respects the 
Tsifcviation of the Compass on Ship-hoard, oceasiohed by the local in¬ 
fluence of the guns, &c. By P. Barlow. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry. By Mr Parke. 18mo. half bound, 
5s. 

* A Commentary on the Systems which have been advanced for 
explaining the Planetary Motions. By J. Burney, It. N. p. R. S. 
• 8vo. 

Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part 
First, comprehending the Physiology of the Mind. By Thomas 
Brown, M. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. boards, 8s. 

A Catechism of Chemistry adapted to those commencing the 
Study of that Science, closely printed in 18mo, with wood cuts il¬ 
lustrative of apparatus and expeiiments. J2:no. ‘is. od. hoards. 

A Treatise of Geometry, containing the First Six Books of Eu¬ 
clid’s Elements, together with the Elements of Solid Geometry. By 
D. Creswell, M. A. 8vo. 14 s. 

Introduction to Solid Geometry, and to the Study of Crystallo¬ 
graphy, containing an investigation of some of the properties belong¬ 
ing to the Platonic bodies independent of the Sphere. By N. Larkm. 
8vo. 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A General Catalogue of New and Second-hand Books. By J. 
Dow ding. 3s. 6d. 

The First and Second Parts of a General Catalogue of Old JBooks 
for the Year 1820, to be sold at the ulfixed prices. By Longman, 
Hurst, & Co. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books, comprising many rare and valuable articles 
of British and Foreign Literature, now on saie by John Smith & Son 
Hutchinson Street, Glasgow. 8vo. Is 6d. 

Soutor's Schoolmaster’s General Catalogue of School Bonks, in 
all Languages Is. 

John Wylie’s (of Glasgow) Catalogue of Books for 1820, consist¬ 
ing of Classical and Miscellaneous Literature. Is. ‘ Nil scribens 
ipse doceho. ’ — Hor. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, comprising various classes of Litera¬ 
ture in tlu: English, Greek, Latin, Dutch, German, Italian, Spanish, 
French and Russian Languages. By J. Hearne. 2s. 

A Catsdoguo of Books. Ancient and Moiern, now selling at the 
prices affixed to each article, by John and George Todd, Stonegatc, 
York. 2s. 
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British Genius, Exemplified in the Lives (/Men who, by their | 
Industry, or by Scientific Inventions, &c haveroised themselves to 
opulence and distinction ; including the lives of some distinguished 
Foreigners. By Cecii Horsley. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with a Critical View pf his 
Compositions and Musical Examples. Translated from the German 
of the celebrated Dr Forkel. 

The Huntingdon Peerage. Bv Henry Nugent Bell. 4to. 

Vols. 5. and 6. of the Franklin Memoirs. By William- Temple 
Franklin. 28s. 

The Life of Weslev, and the Rise and Progress of Methodisnx 
By Robert Southey. Esq. 2 vols 8vo. 28s. 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a celebrated Bedouin Chief, • 
Warrior and Poet, who flourished a few years prior to the Mahoro- 
xnedun era, now fir -1 translate ' from the original Arabic. By Ter¬ 
ri ck Hamilton, Esq 4- vois Svo. \l Ifis. 

The Life of Fenelon. with other Biographical and Historical Tracts. 
By Charles Butler. E^q. .Svo 10s. fid 

Memoirs of the Rev S. J. Mills, late Missionary to the South- 
Western Section ol the United States, and agent to the Colonization 
Society, deputed to explore the coast of Africa. By G. Spring, D. D. 
12mo. 4-8. 

A Memorial of Mrs Mary Westbrook, wife of Mr Z Westbrook, 
and daughter of the Rev. J. Cooke By John Cooke. Is. 6d. 

Memoirs of Mrs Hutton Is 6d. 

Memoirs of Mrs Joanna Turner. 12mo. 4-s 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens. By T* 
Adamson, F. S. A- 2 vols. Bvo: 1/. 4-s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 11 & 12; containing die 
Conclusion of Caesar and the Commencement of Juvenal. Svo. 1/. Is. 
small; and 2/. 2s large paper. 

Cornelius Ncpos. w ith English Notes, and Historical and Geogra¬ 
phical Questions for Schools. By the Rev. C. Bradley. 3s. (id. 

Caesar's Commentaries from Oberlin’s Text, with all the Delphin 
ISJotcs, but without the Interpretation. Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Gieek and English Lexicon. By M Bass ISino. 4-s. 

A Greek Selection Bv W Hodge 8vo. 10s fid. 

•Terence’s Andrian, a Comedy in Five Acts; translated into Eng¬ 
lish Prose, with Notes. By W R. Goodluck jun 12mo. 7s. 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil; partly original, and part¬ 
ly altered from Dryden and Pitt, by T King. 2 vols. Svo. 21. 2s. 

DRAMA. 

Lectures on.the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
By William Haziitt. Svo. 12s 

The Antiquary, in three Acts. By Daniel Terry. 3s. 

Montrose, a National Drama, in three Acts, founded on the “ Le¬ 
gend ef Montrose, ’’ in the Talcs of My Landlord. Is. 
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*enci ; a Tragedy, in five Acts. By Percy B. Shelly. 

f s. oa. • m 

Dramatic Scenes. '<*y J. Cornwall. 12mo. 

Ttte Fall of Jerusajgru, a Dramatic Poem. By H. H. Milman, 
M. A. Author of Efe to7*"8vo. 

Xvanhoe. By Mr Beazley. w 8vo. 

Too Late for Dinner, a Farce. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A Syllabic Guide to the true Pronunciation of the French Lan¬ 
guage. By the Rev? John Till. 2s. 

An Introduction to the French Tongue, precisely on the Plan of 
‘the Eton Latin Grammar. By W. S. Kenny. 3s. 

National Reader. By the Rev. T. Clarke. 12mo. 3s. 

• The Governess, or Little Female Academy. By Mrs Sherwood. 
12mo. 5s. 

A complete Treatise on the Present and Past Participles of the 
French Language. By M. Maillard. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

La Prononciation Angloise rendue facile par Analogie. 12rao. 
4s. 6d. 


Nouveau Recueil de Contes et Anecdotes, Fran^oise & Italien. 
12mo. 6s. 

Chefs-d’ceuvres of French Literature, consisting of Extracts from, 
the Classic French Writers, in Prose and Verse. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
each. 

The Mercantile Letter-writer, or Commercial Correspondent; con¬ 
taining a Series of Letters on Business, comprehending almost every 
Subject which occurs in the Countinghouse, for the use of Commer¬ 
cial Schools. By James Morrison, Accountant. 12mo. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter at or going to School* 
pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her 
Schoolfellows, and herself. By Mrs J. A. Surgant. 18roo. 3s. 

Considerations on the System of Parochial Schools in Scotland, 
and on the Advantage of establishing them in Large Towns. By Tho- 
rtias Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 6d. 

Dr Neilson’s Edition of Moore’s Greek Grammar, greatly enlarged, 
wherein is given a short View of the irregularly formed Verbs, inde¬ 
clinable Parts of Speech, peculiar Rules of Syntax, Prosody, Ac¬ 
cents and Dialects, in Latin, and very copious Notes throughout the 
Woik in English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

The Third Edition, considerably enlarged, of Prosodia Greece; 
give, Metrorum Grrecorum per Regulas ct Exempla Expositio. To 
which is added, a Dissertation on the Use of the Digamma in the 
Poems of Homer, in which also the Rules and Principles upon which’ 
his Verse appears to have been constructed are pointed out. By 
George Dunbar, F. R. S. E. and Professor of Greek jp the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Elements of Latin Prosody, containing a complete System of Rules 
of Quantity in English, with a full Account of Versification •, also 
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Classical Authorities for the Rules of Quantity, and the Lat’ i RuLa 
of Alvarez, corrected and improved by Reuben John feryce, A.'M. 
28mo. Is. w . . '* 

Fables for Children. By Jauifct, Author j)f Rolando's Travels. 
Plates. 3s. 6d ^ 

The English Primer, or First Book'for Children. 1 * By the Rev. T. 
Clark. 6d. 

Stephens’s G reek Thesaurus, No. 9. 

The Nature and Genius of the German Language displayed, in a 
more extended review of its Grammatical Forrnfc than is to be found 
in any Grammar extant; and elucidated by Quotations from the best 
Authors. By D. Boileau. In one thick volume, boards. 12s. 

Young Lady’s Guide to Practical Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
•n a new and improved plan. By C. Morrison. 12mo; Neatly half 
bound. 3s. (id. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which the Primary Rules arc 
interspersed with a variety of Biographical, Historical, and Miscella¬ 
neous Information. Revised and enlarged, by R. Chambers. - 2s. 

Observations on the Study of the Civil Law. By David Irving, 
LL.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Short System of Arithmetic and Book-keeping, with a Supple¬ 
ment, containing Answers to the Arithmetical Questions. By R. Ha¬ 
milton, LL.D. Professor of Philosophy in the Maris dial College of 
Aberdeen. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

HISTORY. 

A Chronological Chart, showing, at one View, the Contemporary 
Sovereigns of Europe. Plain 5s.; coloured 7s. 

Historical Memoirs of Napoleon Translated from the original 
Manuscript, by Mr O'Meara. 10s. 6d. 

■ George the Third, his Court and Eamily. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of the Jews, from the Destruction of Jerusalem to 
the present Time. By II. Adams. 12s. 

Memoires de Napoleon. Par Eleury. 2tomes8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The History of the Crusades for the Recovery and Possession of 
the Holy Laud. By Charles Mills. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest fAges of which we have 
any authentic Records, to the Return of Ferdinand VII. in 1814. 
By F. Thurtle. J2mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testaments; in which 
the Events are arranged according to Chronological Order. 12mo., 
(is. 6d. f 

Memoirs of the Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in 
Portugal and Spain. 8s. 6d. 

A Historical Map of Palestine, or the Holy Land, 40 inches by 
27£ : exhibiting a correct Delineation of the peculiar Geographical 
Features of the Country, and those Names of Places which accord 
with the Scripture Narrative. 1/. 8s.; on Canvas 1(. 15s. 

The Chronology of the last fifty years, containing accurate details 
G 
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mall Urecwpits, occurrences, and incidents of general interest, which 
^ have taken place bct'&en the years 1770 and 1820. Royal 18mo. 
15s- boards. . 

A Key to the C^fTTh^iagy of the Hindus ; being an attempt to 
Facilitate the progress of Christianity in Hindustan. 2 vols. 8vo. 
18.. • 

.. History of the Tndian Archipelago, containing .an account of the 
Manners, Arts, Languages, Religions, Institutions, and Commerce 
of it$ Inhabitants. By John Crawford, F. It. S. late British Resi¬ 
dent at the Court of the Sultan of Java. In three volumes octavo, 


k with thirty-five engravings. 2 1. 12s. 6d. 

Miscellanea Scotica, a Collection of Tracts relating to the History, 
Antiquities, and Literature of Scotland. 4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
* boards. • A few large paper copies are thrown off on royal 12md. 
48s. boards. 

The above wbrk being reprints of tracts (many of which are hardly attainable 
from their extreme rarity arid cottsequent high price), together with several original 
pieces ftbm MSS. Was undertaken by the publishers, in the hope, that, as a whole, 
the work might tend to elucidate many obcurittes in Scottish history. • 

A Historical and Statistical Account of the Principalities of Wal- 
lachia tod Moldavia, including various political observations respect¬ 
ing them. By Wm. Wilkinson, Esq. late His Britannic Majesty's 
Consul to the above mentioned Principalities. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters on History. Part II. (profane.) 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A New and Impartial History of Ireland, from the earliest ac¬ 
counts to the present time. By M. M‘Dermott. Vol. I. 8vo. 
•I2s. 

Buchanan’s (of Auchmar) Account of Ancient Scottish Surnames, 
with a History of the Buchanans, a new edition in 8vo.; with addi¬ 
tions, and frontispiece, by Stewart. 10s. fid. Only 200 copies 
printed to be sold separately. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from the Birth of Christ to 
the present time. By the Rev. T. Hort. 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. fid. 

Documents Historiques et Reflections sur le Gouvernement do la 
Ilollande, par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi de Hollands. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Chronology or Chronicle of the last fifty years. 13s. boards. 

An Historical and Authentic Account of the Ancient and Noble 
Family of Keith, Earl Mareschal of Scotland, from their origin in 
Germany down to 1778 ; also a Full and Circumstantial Account of 
the Attainted Scottish Noblemen who lost their titles in 1715 and 
1745, for their adherence to the Stuarts. By P. Buchan, Author 
of Annals of Peterhead, &c. 12rao. 3s. boards. 


. LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Prerogative of the Crown, and the 
relative Duties and Rights of the Subject, &c. By Joseph Chitty. 
Royal 8vb. 1/. Is. 

Report of Trials in the Courts of Canada, relative to the De¬ 
struction of the Earl of Selkirk's Settlement on the Red River, with 
Observations. By A. Amos. 8vo. 7s fid. 
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Commercial Law. By J. Chitty. 11. 11s. &1. - 

Reports of Cases of controverted Elections, m the Sixth Parlia¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom. By Uvedale Cgrbett and Edward R. 
Daniel], Esqrs. Barristers at Law. 8va. < *5s. v 

State Trials. By J. Howell. Vol^kXVlI. royal 8vo. 1/. 1 Is. 
6d. 

Impey’s Forms * 8vo. 7s. 6d. v-*** 

A Continuation of the Compendium, or General Abridgment of 
die Faculty Collection of Decisions of the Lords of Council 'and 
Session, from November 1817 to November 1818, comprehending 
the last Volume of Decisions published in December, 1819. By 
Peter Halkerston, A. M. S. S. C. Soc. extra Reg. Pby. Soc. Folio. 
8s. 

The Proceedings on Election Petitions ; with precedents.* By W. 
Hands. 8vo. 12s. 

The Trial of Henry Hunt, Esq. and nine others, for an alleged 
Conspiracy to Overturn the Government by force and threats. *5s. 
6d.* boards. 

A Practical Guide to the Quarter Sessions and other Sesgions of 
the Peace, adapted to the use of young Magistrates, &c. By Wil¬ 
liam Dickinson, Esq. Barrister at Law, and ,one of his Majesty's 
Justices oI the Peace, ^vo. 1/. 4s. 

Election Acts. By T. Disney. 8vo. It. Is. 

Treatise on the Roman Dutch Law. By M. Leuwen. 8vo. 21, 
2s. boards. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, ANATOMY*. 

An Elucidation and Extension ot the Harringtonian System of 
Chemistry. By Robert Harrington. 8vo. 5s. 

The Mother's Medical Assistant, containing instructions for the 
Prevention and Treatment of the Diseases of Children. By Sir A. 
Clarke. 12mo. 4s fid. 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poisons, exhi¬ 
biting the fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, &c. By Fre¬ 
derick Accum. 12mo. 9s. 

Cases of a Serous Morbid Affection, &c. By Marshall Hall. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of Glandular Diseases, es¬ 
pecially those denominated Cancer, and on the too frequent use of 
Mercury. By Charles Aidis. 8vo. 4 s fid. 

* *1 he Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 63. 4 s. 

A Treatise on Uterine Hicmorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Phy¬ 
sician, Accoucheur to the Westminster Dispensary. 8vo. 6s. 

A Sketch of the Economy of Man. By Whitlock Nicholl, M.D. 
M. R. S. &c. 8vo. 10s. 

The Pharmacologia. By T. Paris. 8vo. 10s. 

A History of the Epidemic Fever, which prevailed in Bristol, dur¬ 
ing the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, founded on Reports of Sr Pe¬ 
ter's Hospital and the Bristol lnfirinary. By James C. Pritchard,. 
M.D. 
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'Medical 'Notes ojp Climate, Diseases, 
Schools in Fiance, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Svo*. 




SJ7 

Hospitals, and Medical 
By Janus Clark, M.D. 


Exposition of Jme El df!lN|±ary Principles, specially concerned in 
the Preservation of Healthinws, and Production of Distempers a- 
mongst Mariners, &c. By Andrew Simpson, Surgeon. Thick octa- 
18s. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, in a series of Poetical Epistles 
collected and arranged by Nehemiah Nettlebotham, Esq. of Bram- 
bleside, near-. Second Edition. 12mo 5s. 

A Manuscript, found in the Portfolio of Las'Casas, containing 
' Maxims and Observations of Napoleon ; collected during the last 
two years of his residence at St Helena, translated from the French. 
4s. 6d. % 

Miscellanies. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s* 

The Builders’ Price Book, for 1820. By Mr Crushv. 4s. sewed. 

Lessons of Thrift; published for general benefit, by a member of 
the Save-All Club, with humorous coloured plates, royal 8vu. It. 
Is. 

Lady 11 ussell’s Letters. 12mo. Gs. 

The Glory of liegahty ; a Historical Treatise of the Anointing 
and Crowning of the Kings and Queens of England. By A. Taylor, 
F.S. A. 8vo. 15s. 

A Gazetteer of the Colonies of Great Britain. No. 1, Pvo. 2s. 

A New Dictionary for the Fashionable World, translated from the 
French, with Selections and Additions. 12mo. 6s. 

The Whole Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 
now first collected. 4 vols. 8vo. l 2l. 8s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, April 1820. 8vo. 2s. (»J. 

Psalm and Hymn Tunes, selected from the most approved com¬ 
posers, adapted to various metres now' in use. and arranged foi four 
voices, with an organ and piano forte accompaniment; to which is 
added, a clear and easy method of initiating the Scholar in the ru¬ 
diments of Music. By Robert Gale, Teacher of Music, f’s. 

A Review of the Colonial Slave Registration Acts, in a Unport of 
the Committee of the Board of Directors of the African Institution. 
8vo. 2s. 

The Huntingdon Peerage, comprising a detailed account of the 
Evidences atid Proceedings connected \yith the recent restoration of 
the Earldom, to which is prefixed a Gent illogical and Biographical 
History of the House of Hastings, with a Memoir of the present 
Earl. By II. N. Bell, Esq. With portraits. 4to. 

Original Miscellanies in prose and verse. By L. Bickndl, F.A.S. 
8vo. 9s. 

A Faithful Account of the Processions and Ceremonies observed in 
the Coronations of the Kings and Queens of England, with engrav¬ 
ings. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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The Student’s Common-Place Book; or, Nmv Elegaivi 
being Selections on Life, Manners, and Literature, from the .Works 
of the most eminent Writers. 7s. fid. 

Spanish Dramatic Literature—El Teap-;T^s^n'bJ; Con Notas Cri- 
ticas y Explanatorias.—The first volun^e contains Plays by Lope da 
Vega and Cervantes. 1/. boards—Volume the second contains 
Plays by Calderon dc la Barca. It. boards. 

The Lonsdale Magazine, or Beauties of the North; consisting of 
n description of the gentlemen’s seats, the regular succession of pro- 
perty, the neglected local history of our Northern halls and castles ; 
a regular succession, or topographical display of the principal towns ■ 
in the north of England; and a short biographical sketch or memoirs 
of distinguished individuals, natives of the Northern counties. 

The Retrospective Review, No. I 5s. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade. By R. Torrens. 12s. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 1820 5s 6d. 

The American Gentleman's Pocket Remembrancer for 1820. *6s. 

Orient Harping. By J Lawson. 12mo 7s. 

Williams’s History of Inventions, Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

Character essential to Success in Life; with a frontispiece. By 
Isaac Taylor 8vo. 5s. 

An 1 Account of the various Modes of Shoeing Horses employed 
by different Nations, more particularly between the English and 
French Methods. By S. Goodwin ; illustrated by plates. 8vo. 12s. 

The Sportsman’s Repository; Parts 1- and II. with 14 Engravings. 
By J Scott. 4to. I Os fid. 

The Poetical Decameron; or Ten Conversations on English Poets 
and Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James 1. 
By J Payne Collier, of the Middle Temple. 2 vols postSvo. 11. Is. 

Proposals for establishing in Edinburgh and other Towns, a newly 
improved apparatus for the application of the Vapour of Water, Sul¬ 
phur, and other medicinal substances, found so efficacious in the cure 
of Rheumatism and other diseases of the skin. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Encyclopaedia, conducted by David Brewster, LL. D. Vol. 
XIV. Parti. l*to. 1/. Is. boards. 

NOVELS. 

The Monastery, a Romance. By the Author of “ Waverley.” 

3 vols. ]2mo. 1 /. 4s. 

Domestic Scenes. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

The Orphan Girl, with Copperplates. By Mary Hobson. 12mo. r 
2s. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Practice. 3 vols. 12mo. XL Is. 

The Highland Castle and the Lowland Cottage. By Rosalia St 
Choir 4 vqla 1/. 2s. 

Nice Distinctions; a Tale. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Periodical Novelist; Vol. III. consisting of “Andrew of 
Padua, ” from the Italian of Francisco Furbo; and “ The Vindic¬ 
tive Father, ” from the Spanish of Lcandraof Valtaduras. 12mo. fis. 
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tes^Jcunes FeramA ; par T. N. Boh illy, Membrc de Plusicurs 
F Soci.et6s Savantes et Litteraircs. 2 vols. 12mo. with plates. 10s. tid. 
Good Humour! nclo the General; by a Third Cousin. 

In this work will re found so^e 'interesting particulars relative to the 
He treat of the late Lieutenant-General SSir John Moore to Corunna. 

2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

" Olivia; a Tale. By a Lady of Distinction. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 
The Orientalist; or, Electioneering in Ireland ; a Tale. 2 vols. 
The Hermit of Glenconella; a Tale. By Eneas M ‘Donnell. 7s. 
The Young Countess ; a Tale. 5s. 6d. 
k Italian Mysteries. By F. Latliom. 3 vols. 12mo. IPs. (id. 

Coincidence or, the Soothsayer: a Kovel. By Paul Sebright. 
*3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Country Neighbours, and the Shipwreck. By Miss Burney. 

3 vols. 24s.* 

Hcdip, or the Spectre of the Tomb; a Tale. By the Hon. Wil¬ 
liam Herbert. 8vo. 

English Stories. By J. Hack. !2mo. 7s. 

Earl Asric; or the Legend of Rosamond, a Romance. By Mrs 
Isaacs. 4 vols !2mo. ll. 4s. 

The Mystery ; or Forty Years Ago. 3 vols. I2mo. 1/. Is. 

The Astrologer, or the Eve of San Sebastian; a Romance.. By 


J. M. II. Hales. 

Winter Nights. By N. Drake, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Isabel; a Tale. By Charles Lloyd. 12mo. 10s. 

The Welsh Cottage; a Tale. 12mo. -Is boards. 

Edward, or the Pursuit of Happiness. 12ruo. (is. 6d. hoards. 
The Wharbroke Legend, a Tale of the Dead ; in 2 vols. 14s. 
Winter Evening Tales, collected among the Cottagers in the South 
of Scotland. By James Hogg, Author of the “ Queen’s Wake, ” 
&c. 2 vols 12mo- 14s. 


poethy. 

Imagination. Two Parts. 8vo. 6s. 

Doctor Syntax in Paris or, a.Tour* in Search of the Grotesque. 
No. I 2s. 6d. 

Poems, descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare. 
8vo 5s. 6d. 

The Encyclopedia of Comic Songs. 7s. , 

Poems, (never before printed), by John Gay; edited by Henry 
Lee. By whom are added two new Tales—The World, and the 
Gossip. 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts and Feelings. By Arthur Brooke. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Retrospection. By Thomas Whitby. 5s. s 

The Second Tour of Doctor Syntdx in Search of the Picturesque. 
No. II. Royal 8vo. 2s. (id. 

The 6rst two Cantos of Riehardetto, freely translated from the 
original Burlesque. 

Poem of Nicolo Fortiguena, otherwise Cartcromaco. 8va. 5s. (id. 
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The Sceptic. By Mrs Hemans. 3s. i 

Emigrants Return, and other Poems. By J. Bartlett, ,5s Gd. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Walter Scott, Esq* 8vo« 14s hoards. 

This volume contains the Bri(W1'o? TrierVsgain—Harold the 
Dauntless—William and Helen, imitaftd from the Lfenore of l^urger, 
and all the smaller, pieces collected in the recent edition of the au¬ 
thor’s poems. It is printed uniformly with the octavo edition^in 
order to accommodate the purchasers of Mr Scott’s works ii\ that 
size, which this volume will complete. 

Songs of the Exile. Jby a Bengal Officer. 8vo. 3s. 

The Comforter, a Poem. Gvo. 3s. Gd. 

Cathluna, a Tale, in five cantos. 12mo. 5s. 

A Geological Primer, in Verse; with a Poetical Geognosy, or 
Feasting and Fighting, and sundry Right Pleasant Poems; to which 
is added, a Critical Dissertation on King Coal’s Levee,. addressed to 
Professors and Students at the University of Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

Sacred Lyrics. By James Edmestcm. 12mo. 4s. * 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets, being Selections from the 
Works of the ihost popular Authors of the present day; including 
many Original Pieces, and an Introductory View of the Modem 
Temple of Fame. By D. Carey, Esq. J 2mo. 9s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Lord Byron; containing Beppo and 
Mazeppa. Vol. 8, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George Crabbe. 5 vols. 8vo. 
2/. ISs. 6d. fine paper; royal, 4/. 12s. 

Gray’s Works. By Mr Mason. 8vo. 15s.; royal ll. 4s. 

British Bards; or, choice Selections from the Works of the prin¬ 
cipal Poets of England, from Spenser to Cowper; with short Biogra¬ 
phical Sketches. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Iron Coffins, Dead Wives, and Disasters after Death: a Poem. 
8vo. ■ 2s. Gd. 

Peter Faultless to his Brother Simon Tales of Night, in rhyme, 
and other Poems. By the Author of Night. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Zayda and other Poems. By Oscar. Fc. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Rhymes on the Road. By Thomas Brown the Younger. 

The Castle, the Tomb of the Patriot Monarch of Britain; a Poe¬ 
tical Narrative of a Visit to Windsor, on Occasion of the Funeral 
^Procession of George the Third. 

Original Poems, Pathetic, Legendary, and Moral, intended for 
young persons. By Richard Bennet. 4s. Gd. 

Slavery, a Poem, By L. Smith, Esq. It. N. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Renegade, with other Poems. By N. Hollingsworth. &vo. 
5s. boards. 

.Robin Hood; a collection of* all the ancient Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads, now extant, relative to that celebrated English Outlaw- with 
Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 12mo, 

Patronage, a Poem ; an imitation of the Seventh Satire of Juvenal. 
12mo. 3s. 
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}ftfinoro)js Recitations in Verse, with Pride and Prejudice, or 
Strictures onNJPubiic Schools. By J. Rondeau. Bvo. 5s. 
Retribution, a Poenv By C. Swan. Bvo. 

Poetical Tfibq^es to tireH^ernory of his late Majesty. 8vo, 

Tly Chjeftain of the Vale tkvd other Poems. 8s. 6d. 

Tnviiir Poems and Triolets. By P. Carey, edited, with preface, 
b>#6ir Walter Scott, Bart. 4to. 15s. 

The River Duddan, a senes of sonnets; Vaudracour and Julia, 
with other Poems. By W. Wordsworth. Bvo. 12s. 

Stray Fancies, or Miscellaneous Poems,,Epigrams, &c. 8vo. 6s. 
A Subject’s Tribute to the Memory of George III. By J. Everett. 
8vo. 2s. 

Essays in Verse. By J. Hatt. 8vo. 5s. 

The two first cantos of Richardetto, freely translated from the 
original burlesque poem of Nicolo Fortiguerra. otli rwise Carti ro- 
maco, with sonle account of the author. 8vo. 5*. bd. 

Stahzas to the Memory of the late King. By Mrs Hemaus. Bvo. 
Is. 6d. 

The Glenfall and other Poems. By W. H. Halpine, jun. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 

Sketches from St George's Fields. By Giorgione di Caste! Chiuso. 
8vo. 7s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. Lord Lieutenant of 
Lanarkshire, detailing the events of the late Rebellion in the West of 
Scotland, with observations on the alarming state of this and other 
parts of the Country. By a British Subject. Bvo. 2s. 

Report from the Select Committee to whom the several Petitions 
from the Royal Burghs of Scotland were refi. rred, with Minutes of 
Evidence. Bvo. 15s. 

The Papers recently presented to Parliament relative to the inter¬ 
nal State of the Country; with Notes, &c. 6s. 

A Plan for the Diminution of Poor’s Kates in Country Parishes, 
by Classification and Distribution of Labour. By Rowland Steven¬ 
son bvo. 2s. 

Statutes of the United Kingdom, 59th Geo. III. Bvo. 1/ 4s. 6d. 

My Opinions since the Peace. By Sir Rowland Oldaere, Bart. 
Svo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. on the Cause* of 
of the Depression of Trade, &c. Bvo. 

Dolby’s Parliamentary Register ; containing the whole ot the De¬ 
bates, &c. during the last Session of Parliament. Bvo 8s. 

A Treatise on the practical means of employing the.Poor, in cul¬ 
tivating and manufactunng articles of British gruwtltf in lieu ot Fo¬ 
reign materials. By \\ , Balisburv. 2s. 

Substance ot the Speech ot the Right Hon. G Canning, m the 
House of Common*, on the 24th oi Npvwnber lbiy, on the opening 
of the Session. Bvo. 2s. fid. 
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Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon5 Lord OrenvilleT^o- 
vember 30 1819, on the Marquis'of Lansdowne’s Motion for a Com¬ 
mittee on the State of the Country. 2s. l 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Ead^of Harrofcfey, President of 
the Council, Sc on the discovery of the atrocious Conspir. '•y. *■ 1?. 

Proceedings'at a Public Dinner given at Edinburgh, on ih".~2lst 
qpFebruary 1820, in honour of Lord Erskine’s visit to hjs naftVc 
country ; also a Sketch of the Life of the Hon. Henry Erskine. By 
Mr Jeffrey, &c &c. &c. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Specimens of Systematic Misrule®. By Charles Maclean, M. D. 
8vo. 8s'. hoards. 


Speech of the Right Hon. G. Canping to his Constituents at Liver¬ 
pool, at the celebration of his fourth election. 8vo. Is- 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, from Montague 
Burgoyne, Esq. on the manner in which the late act for"£he removed 
pf the Irish has been carried into effect. , 


THEOLOGY. 

A recently-discovered Ethiopic Version of the First, usually called 
tlie Fourth, or Second Apocryphal Book of Ezra. By Richard 
Lawrence. 12s. 

Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of the Established Church, that 
Christ Jesus is God and Lord. By the Hon. and Rev. E. J. Tur- 
pour. 3 yojs, 8vo. 1/ 7s. 

Sermons, Dpctriqal and Practical. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdiq, 
fjvo. 12s. 

Lectures upon ©enesi®. By Thomas Austin. 6s. 

On the Purity of the Primjtive Church of the British Isles. 8vo. 
}6s. 

Three Sermons, preached for the National Schools, with notes. 
By the Rev. C. J. Hoare. 4s. 

A Sermon preached at Selkirk, after the lamented death of the 
Rev. George Lawson, ^Professor of Divinity to the Associate Synod. 
By the llev. Adam Thomson, Minister of thp Gospel, Coldstream. 
8vo. Is. 


A Sermon preached in St Enoch’s Church, Glasgcwy, on Sunday, 
February 20, on the Death of his late Majesty King George the 
Third. By the Rev. William Taylor, jun. D. D. Minister of St 
Enoch’s Chapel, and one of his Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 
8vo. 1®. 6d. 

The Christian Duty pf Submission "to Civil Government, a Sermon 
preached April 16, 1820, in George Street Chapel, Glasgow. By 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D* 8vd. Is. 6d. 

Tfie Deadend Character of Asa, King of Judah. A Sermon 
preached on occasion of the Death of his late Majesty, King George 
the Third, By Robert Culbertson, Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 
8vo. Is. 

Remarks on the Order in Council, enjoining a Form of Prayer to 
be used by the Ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
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A Scnno% prcacln?d at the Foundling Hospital, on the Death of 
his. late Majesty. By the Itev. J. Hewlett. 2s. 

Sermons on varioiA Subjects and Occasions. By G. S. Taber, 
B.D. Vol. II. «*8vdT PiSs. 

Tlse Doirilstifc Minister’s Assistant; a course of Morning and Even* 
inj^jgpdfer for the Use ot“ Families, with Prayers for particular oc* 
ca#Tons. By the Rev. Wm. lay. 8vo. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians with respect to War, in¬ 
cluding an Examination of the Principle of Peace Societies. By 
John Sheppard. 8vo. 6s. 

The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists considered. By Bishop 
Lavington. With Notes, and an introduction ; by the Rev. R. Pol- 
whole. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Daily Bread, or Meditations for every Day in the Year. Thick 
12mo. 8SVkL 

The Kingdom which is not of this World partly considered, in a 
Sermon preached in the Episcopal Chapel in Stirling, on Nundav, 
November If, 1819, at the consecration of the Right Rev. David 
Low to the office of Scottish Episcopal Bishop, by the Rev. James 
Walker, M. A., Senior Minister of St Peter’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 


Britain’s Sorrow and Consolation, a Sermon preached in \yton 
Church, on the 1:1th February, 1820, in consequence of the Deaths 
of his laic Mujesfcy, and His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 
By the Rev. R. rough. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, into the Nature and 
Discipline of Human Motives. By the Rev. John Penrose, M. A., 
formerly of C. C. C. Oxford. 

An Examination of the Charges made against Unitarians and Uni- 
tarianism. and the improved Version. By the Right Rev. Dr Magee, 
Bishop of K'lphoe, in his Discourses and Dissertations on Atonement 
and Sacrifices ; by Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Chn.-tinn's Cyclopaedia. By Mr Baxter. 12mo. 7s. 

The Messiah. By Mr Bayford. 8vo. 10s. 

Sermons. By Dr Busfield. 8vo. Vol. 11. 12s. 

Essay on the Trinity. By Mr Jones. 18mo. Is. (Jd. 

A Series of Important Facts, demonstrating the Truth of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion, drawn from the Writings of its Friends and Enemies 
in the first and second centuries. By T. Jones, LL. D. 8vo. 7s*. 

Pious Memoiials, or the Power of Religion upon the* Mind, in 
Sickness, and at Death. By the Rov. George Burder. 8vo. 10s.* 

Thoughts on Death, Sickness, and Loss of Friends; selected from 
various writers. 12mo. 5s. (id. boards. * 

Lectures on some important Branches of Religion/ By Thomas 
Raffles, M. A. 12mo, 7s. boards. 

The Age of Christian* Reason ; containing, exclusive of the Evi¬ 
dences of the Holy Scriptures, a Refutation of the Political and 
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Theological Principles of Thomas Paine and M. Volne nd 

also a refutation of Unitarianism. By Thomas Brou^htoip,; Esq. 
£vo. 7s. / 


TOPOGRAPHY^* m v 

An Historical and Statistical Account r>f the Principalis, 0 ? of ,Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. 15y William Wilkinson 8vo 9s. 

A Series of Views' of the Abbeys and Castles in Yorkshire ; di^pn 
and engraved by W. Westall and F. Mackenzie, with historical and 
descriptive accounts by T. D. Whitaker. No. I. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour of that noble and pictur¬ 
esque River the Rhine. Part V. 14>s. 

New Picture of England and Wales, with numerous Views. 
18mo. 13s. 

A Visit to the Province of Upper Canada, in 1819. By James 
Strachan. 8vo. 6s, 6d. boards. s 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, with a History and Descrip¬ 
tion of the North Whale Fishery. By W. Scoresby, F. R.S. E.; il¬ 
lustrated by twenty-four engravings, in two thick vols. 8vo., boards, 
Uli 2s. * * 

The History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St Neots, in Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, and of St Neots, in the county of Cornwall; with 5# 
engravings. By G C. Gorham, M. A., Fallow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Common. 18s.—fine, 2Is. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the Parishes of Monkwcar- 
mouth and Bishopwearmouth, and the Port and Borough of Sun¬ 
derland. 8vo. 16s. 

The Picture of Yarmouth ; embellished with twenty engraving^ 
and a ground plan of that Borough. By John Bresten, Esq., Col¬ 
lector of the Customs for that Port. 

The Post Roads of Europe, i 8mo. 18s. boards. 

Guide to all the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places; an entirely 
new edition, with 100 new engravings. 16s. 

A Picture of Margate ; being a complete and accurate description 
of that place of Fashionable lit sort, and of the interesting objects 
in its Vicinity. Embellished with a correct map and twenty views* 
Tin* descriptive part by W C. Oulton, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

History and Antiquities of Evesham. By E. J. Rudge. Esq., M. A. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

*The History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in the 
county of* York. By Joseph Hunter. 4to 4 1. 4s. 

. History and Vntiquities of the Metropolitan Church at York. By 
John Britton. With 85 plates. 4to. 31. 15s. 

An Accodnt of the vncient and Modern State of the City of 
Lichiieid. 8tto. 5s. 


voyages and travels. 

No. 6 Vol. II. of the Journal of New Vovages, completing Vol. II. 
com iltii.ig Waiters Vojdge m the West Indies, with many engrav¬ 
ings. Js. ud. 
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A Vcfva; 



to South, America, performed by order of the American 
By HI M. Brackenridge, one of the Commissioners* 


GovehngTentX By HI M. Brackenridgt 
L 2 vols 8vo. 1/. 4sA 

Travels through ^ronaiuK Germany, 


and parts of France, in 1819, 
with/efeauifce -to their Statijtics, Agriculture, &c. By W. Jacob. 

fPiSLvels in various Countries in the East, beirtg a continuation of 
Mejrnonfc relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by 
Robert Walpole, M. A 4to. 8/. 8s. boards. 

Narrative of a Journey in Persia. Svo. 12s. 

Sketches of the actual State of Society and Manners, the Art$* 
Literature, &c. of Rome, Naples, and Florence. By the Count de 
Stendhall, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

No. II. Vol. III. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels, con¬ 
taining Million’s Travels in Africa, with a large map and many en¬ 
gravings. 8s. 6d. 

Ait Abridgment of Modern Voyages and Travels. By the Iter. 
T. Clark. Vol. II. comprising a complete Tour of Asia. 8s. 

No. I. Vol. III. of the Journal of New Voyages and Travels, con* 
taining Samson’s Travels in Lower Canada, and Cornelius’s Tour ii 
Virginia, &e. With engravings. Ss. 6d. 

Travels on the Continent, for the use of Travellers. Svo. 1/ 5s. 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of Health; being the Journal 
of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Berlin, and France, in the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819. Svo. 16s. / 

Travels in the Interior of Africa. By G. Mollicn. With plates. 
4to. c 2l. 2s, . — 


A Voyage to India. By the Rev. James Cordiner, A. M., author 
of a Description of Ceylon, and Minister of St Paul's Chapel, Aber¬ 
deen. In one volume 8vo. boards. 

A Journey in Carniola, Italy, and France, in the years 1817-18* 
containing Remarks on the Language, Geography, History, Antiqui¬ 
ties, Natural History, Science, Painting, Sculpture, Architectm#, 
Agriculture, the Mechanical Arts, and Manufactures. By W. A. 
Cadcll, Esq., F. It. S., London and Edinburgh. Two vols. 8v* 
With Thirty-three engravings. 1/. 16s. boards. 
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Abercrombie, General, his declaration of the licentiousness of the 
soldiery in Ireland, 287. 

k Accum , Mr, his Treatise on Adulterated Provisions, 131—his exit* 

* mination of the articles most commonly counterfeited, 135—va¬ 
luable character of this work, 139. 

Act, Mr Gilbert's, points out the number of charities in five Eng¬ 
lish counties, 112. 

Adam'S Letters on Silesia, opinion of, 413. 

Addison, character of, 327. 

Admiralty, droits of, origin and use of, 478. 

Adulteration of Provisions, and by whom practised, 134^-*of brea^f, 
136—of wine, 137—of malt liquors, 140—of beer, 141—of pop¬ 
per, 143. 

Agriculture and manufactures, fundamental distinction between, 181. 

Aid , parochial, in Scotland, its inefficacy to relieve the present dis¬ 
tresses, 393. / 

Alarms , recent, 187—evidence of, how to be collected, 199—ru¬ 
mours of disaffection, 200—quotations from the Report of, ib.— 
tally groundless, 222—reasons which show the danger imaginary, 
223. 

Allen , William, to whom the French Protestants are indebted for 
their freedom in education, 495. 

Almonds , bitter, employed to give flavour to insipid wines, 137. 

Alum , added to bread to whiten its colour, 136—added to young 
wines to heighten their colour, 137. 

Ambrosian Chant , why so named, 362. 

America , United States, statistical account of, 69—population, 70— 
trade and commerce, 71—imports, ib.—tonnage anil navigation, 
72—lands, ib.—post-office, 73—revenue, ib.—army and navy, 74 
—expenditure, 76—debt, 78—naval war with Britain, effects of, 
ib.—small progress in the arts and sciences, 79—viliheo^by a por¬ 
tion of the press of this country, 399—ultimate success or the cause • 
of liberty will depend on the part they take in that, co/test, 404. 

Anecdotes, personal, of eminent men, their value, 302./ 

Anecdotes , Spence’s, from Pope, 307—from Mannic, 31*—from Lord 
Peterborough, 321—from Ramsey, 322— from Dr Lockier, 323— 
from Dennis. 326. 

Anne, Queen, act of, prohibiting the use of unwholesome ingredients 
in beer, 141. 
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Antioch , first regular choir established at, for 'singing ImUJlS i t the 
service of the Church, 362. ) " . f/ 

Arcangelo Corelli, a celebrated musician, 368/ 

Aretino Guido , reputed inventor of the etfunfcerpoiut, 364. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, contrived to sfpin cotton by biaHi^ery^, and 
its consequences,. 169. ’ D 

Articles in trade and commerce adulterated, 183. * 

Arundel, Sir John, ordered to be removed from the office ot Master 
of St John’s Hospital, 129. 

Assessments for the Poor , remarkable increase of, 335—danger of be¬ 
ing encouraged, ib. 

Athenians , character of the, 238—Athenian mob contrasted with the 
British Senate, 289. 

Austin , the monk, first instructor of the Saxons in the mysteries o*‘ 
ecclesiastical music, 364. ^ 

Avonmore , Lord, instance of Mr Curran’s judicious pleasantry with, 
267. * 


B 

Monks, Savings, advantages of, 393. 

~Bfy, Chesapeak, towns in the neighbourhood of, destroyed by the 
British, 75. 

Beeke, Dr, his pamphlet published on the Income-ta^, 177. 

Beer, how adulterated, an ancient practice, 141. 

v Belfast, city of, answer to its application to Government for some 
means of defence, 270. 

Bible Societies , surprising conduct, of, 450. 

BiU, Convention, for what purpose passed in Ireland, 282. 

Bo/ingbroke , Lord, character of his works, 318—reasons assigned for 
his supposed greatness, 319. 

Bonaparte, ascendancy of, occasioned a transfer of continental capital 
into this country, 170. 

Eopp, Mr, his translation of the interesting story of Nala and Dama- 
Jranti, 435. 

Bourne, Mr St urges, at the head of the Committee for revising die 
Poor-Latos, 96. 

Boij'ie, Mr, (account of his reception from Curran, 273. 

Brandy, F/ench, how imitated, 139. 

Bread , h/,v adulterated, 136. 

Brewing Child on, important quotation from his work, 140. 

Britain, forat, condition of the lmmufactming classes in, 332—ex¬ 
amples flom Lancashire, 388—from Coventry, ib. 

Brougham, \klr, advantages of his plan for inquiring into charitable 
abuses, 123. 

' Burke , Mr, his sentiments with regard to the French Revolution 
quoted by Lord Grenville, 191. 

Busby, Dr, his History of Music, number of his plagiarisms from 
Buiney detected, 353—and from Sir John Hankins, 855. 
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Cabinet, dor 

Caithness,^*? what its 
Casilrreagh, Lprd7 at 
*intonent 


[no ere cl over Ireland, 27$. 
beks arc chiefly composed, 466. 

_, „vu\d fc\ Lord Archib ild Camiiton of disposing 

of an au^Rintonent in the l£ast India Company by way of barter 
fara-JltTin the Hougf of Commons, 176. 

CVi n@lS|which contributed to prevent the hoik of tfie people from feel¬ 
ing uuN^ll effect of the sudden and exc. .*>sive taxation, 169. 

Chancellor , Vice, his decision against the Corporation of Huntingdon, 
129—his uncalled for disapprobation of purl lament ary inquiry into 
charities, 130. 

II., act passed for abolishing the Court of Wards, Purvcy- 
®Nuce, &e. 473. * 

Charities, inquiry into, 110—defects in, 114—abuses, principal causes 
of, 115***qfFectual remedy of, 116. 

Chemists, particular, employed to supply the unprincipled venders 
withMeleterious preparations, 134. 

Chc hi>e. number of charitable endowments in, 126—Quarter-Ses¬ 
sions of, resolutions passed at, 214—remarks on these resolutions, 
215. 

Ci cr >, his description of Demosthenes, 229—faults iq.hi$ style,' 2.'}.5. 

Ci i! List, origin of, 1-73. 

Cl or Lord Curran’s reply to, before the Privy Council, 266—vin¬ 
dictive spirit of, 276. 

Chi t ad, James, his survey of the number of hand-looms employed and 
■ unemployed in Glasgow and its immediate neighbourhood. Q&2 — 
wavs of meeting the distresses occasioned by a superabundance'oi' 
hands, 389. 

Columbiad, Barlow’s, Mr Walsh dissatisfied with the critique on, 411. 

Coltfuhatln, Dr,* his estimate of grain annually consumed in Gr. at 
Britain and 'reland, 171—of the new property annually consumed 
in the same, 178. 

Commerce, foreign, restrictions on, 337—reasons for abandoning this 
system, 338—striking proof taken from Norway, Sweden Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark, 341—restrictions on our intercourse with 
France, 343—good consequences to be expected from remo\ in" 
this monopolizing system, 351. \ 

Committte. Education, fully borne out in its evidence of 
—calumnies with which this inquiry was assailed, 128. \ 

Commons, Irish i louse ol, a mere committee of the Irish fat. 

Cons' iuent .. in Great ‘.main, how removed from the 
representai iv s 476. 

C retli , Angelo, an Paliun musician, history of, 3G8. 

Corn- Laws, how contributing to increase pauperism, 

Cornwall, Mr, his poems, afuruliom he style is moulded, 
whom he resembk s mo-! 11{ —character of the author, ib 
tations from the 5.eilian story. 1 i-7—from the Falcon, 151—Diego 
de Montilla, 153. 
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Country, state of, to what ascribed, 179—& ’ what rormis to lye al¬ 
leviated, 180. y * 

Crrcvcy , Mr, author of tlie tract entitled a Glide to the Five tors of 
Great Britain, upon the accession of a^Je\^^in^, 471—character 
of the work, 474—unfolds tlie rnystpry of undue itjm^Mice in Par¬ 
liament, 475—number of places under the,Crown heTEfsJ-v Mcm- 
bers of Parliament, 477—remedy proposed by, to countchc T^ fhia 
undue influence, 480. 9 

Curran, Right Honourable John Philpot, his parentage,* 260—ac¬ 
count of himself, 261—-his private exercitations, 263—when called 
to the Bar, 265—his reply to Judge ltobison and Lord Clare, 266 
—his noble conduct in behalf of a Catholic priest, 267—become? . 
a Member of Parliament, 268—his parliamentary speech on O’ 5 ) 
Civil List, 272—interview with Mr Boyse, 273—his speech Jn a' 
motion for a vote of thanks to the then Lord Lieutenant, 271—- 
speech on his motion for an Address against a late increase in the 
officers and salaries of the Board of Stamps and Accounts, f 275—r 
his last appeal to Parliament in behalf of a more conciliatory sys¬ 
tem of procedure, 281—persecuted by the then administration, 
289—his visit to Paris, 290—appointed Master of the Rolls in 
jr.4806. 293—his visit to Scotland, ib.—canvassed the burgh of 
'*Ncwry unsuccessfully, 294—expired in his 68th year, 295—cha¬ 
racter of his eloquence. 295—a specimen of this cited, 297—his 
skill in cross-examination, 299—specimens of his wit, ib.—his cha- 
. racter in general, 300. 

(ZtiHioinhouse, character of the people who fill it, 488. 


Damaynnti, interesting history of, 435. 

Darlington , Lord, his Letter concerning the Meeting held.at New¬ 
castle Moor, 217. 

Davison , Mr, his views of the poor’s-laws, 103—character of his 
style, 105. 

Definders, by whom that name was first assumed in Ireland, 284. 

Dcluc , M., his extraordinary hypothesis to. explain tlie blocks of stone 
on the Jura, and in Northern Germany, 86. 


ed —how he vanquished the defect in his speech, 239. 

Different *between manufacturing and agricultural industry, 181. 
Dionysins\f Halicarnassus, his definition of style, 230 
J9isc0nten*,Vnirife of, through the country, and origin of this spirit, 204. 
Distresses or the operative manufacture! s, 389—ways of meeting 
these, ib. 

Districts, manufacturing population of, 334. 

Drama , musical, first attempted at Florence, 370. 

Droits of Acfmiralty, original use of, 178—opinions of lawyers con¬ 
cerning, 479—total amount of, 4S1—maimer in which the fund 
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J>ubli\, pro 
Duties, 
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attacjron, by the revolted Irish, 286. 
rior eflvaatages of, exemplified, 186—statement of, 
n wines, 344. 

*\ • 

..^r * E 

EasU Inffi FCompany. ikgvhat nlanner it tends to support the influ* 
er^SSmthe Crown, 4y6—their favours to Lord Melville, 490—no 
BoardwsQpntroul for the government of, 491. 

Education , Lancasterian mode of, progress in France, 494—what 
Frenchmen became sensible of the advantages of this system, 495 
■ —patronized by Bonaparte and Louis XVIII, ib.—number of 
0 ^schools, pupils, and annual pay for each pupil, 496—similar modes 
jMbahat of Lancaster previously practised in France, 497—as old 
' as The days of Lycurgus, ib.—iii India, 499—claims of the French ■ 
'to the originality of this system doubtful, ib.—comparison between 
flip contributions made for supporting this system in England and 
in France, 500—number of schools in France, and number of, in 
England, 501—quotation from a French author, asserting that 
Europe has learnt this plan from France, 501—causes to which ho 
ascribes its rapid diffusion in France erroneous, 502—its progress 
opposed by two parties in France, 503—opposition ^ ip Evsmtta .—. 
exemplified, 505—-small extent of general learning among th£ 
French, 507—vestiges of their ignorance, 508—confined to qne 
class in France, ib. 

Eloquence, forensic, different in Scotland from that of England or / 

’ Ireland, 265. 

Emmet, Mr, convicted of high treason, 291—his memorable letlgysr a 
on that occasion, 292. . 

Endowments, charitable, defects in, 115—advantages of inquiry into, 
116—cases of abuse of, 125. 

England , how vituperated by Mt Walsh, but contradicted by Ma¬ 
dame de Stael, 423. 

ErMne, Lord, merits of his speeches, 241. 

Establishment , peace, its amount, 62—necessity of retrenchment, ib. 
Estimate , first, of the sums expended on the poor in England, 156. 

Euler , Mr, quotation from his treatise on comets, 87. 

Evidence, law of, in cases of treason in Ireland, 280—ac ted upon in 
many cases, ib. ' 

Exchequer, Chancellor of, resolutions proposed by, 61—,^Jlacy of* 


these, 62. 


/ 


Fenelon, instance of his politeness, 822. 

Finance, reports from the Select Committee ort, 55—Sinking Fund 
in 1793, 55—equalizing the income and expenditure, 56—‘Bank 
restriction, its benefits questionable, 57—causes of the great rise 
in the price of commodities, 59—comparison of the taxes of 1791 
with those of 1818, 60. 

vol. xxxm. no. 66. M m 
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Fitzgilbon , his quarrel and duel with Currki^ 272. l 

FitsxvilUant, Lord, hie account of the 

21 o. 

i'ooaf, adulteration of, 134. 


> n s s y 


lunsjfct/Moor, 


Franco of Cologne , the first who invented the time-table, piJ&U alter- 

wards led to the introduction of bars in music, 364. 

French Govemmetet, letter on the genius and dispositions of, quotations 

from, 423. , 

Freres Ignomntins, history of the severities they met with, 504. ~ 

.e j 


G 


Gaelic School Society, Beports from the, on the ignorarj^-v^of the i\ 
habitants of the Western Isles, 449. ■* 

General Crawford moved a vote of approbation of the Ministers for 
the Walchercn expedition, 484. 

General, Solicitor,, of Ireland, his reply to Mr Ponsonby, 2S0. 

Geology, Essays on, 80—on stratification, 81—on the inequalities 
,r. T feirhexjsted.P n the face of the earth previous to the diluvian ac¬ 
tion, and on the causes of these inequalities, 87—on formations, and 
the order of succession in rocks, 88—-on the properties of rocks, 
as connected with their respective ages, 89—on the history of 
strata, as deduced from their fossil Contents, 90—on mineral veins, 

A i^j>.—character of the work, 91. 

George II interesting anecdote of, 377. 

German Music , history of, 378. 

Gin, how adulterated, 140. 

Glasgow, wages of weavers in, and its vicinity, 332. 

Glory, consequences of the Americans being too fond of, 77. 

Gluclc, musician, singularities of, 379. 

Government, old Irish, description of, 285. 

Gr thams treatise on wine-making, remarks on, 139. 

Grain, amount of, annually consumed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
175. , * 

Grammar, $ anscrit, object of, 432—analogy between, and the Greek, 
433. JL 

Grattan, fjlx, his speech in the Irish Parliament on the sale of Peer- 
agesya|^76. 

Greek l&^uage, analogy between, and the Sanscrit, 432. 

Green, jllan, reply of, to the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, 220. 

Greenougny^ilr, attack of, on the Huttoninn theory, 82—his opi- 

’ nidn of tne figure of the earth, 84-—at what time he supposes the 
deluge to have taken place, 86—his interesting observations on the 
varieties and probable indications of mineral veins, 90. 

Grei *ary, St Austin, Altered the music in churches, by making some 
additions, 362. 7 
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^<7npwVifcjAic Lord, substance of the Speech of, in the 


iOrds, J^ov. 30, 1819—on the Marquis of Lansdownc’s 
moW^*, 18 V— hisipublic character, 188— character of the present 
pamphlet. v\qn j^uiparcd with his other speeches, 190—Ins no¬ 
tions r^pp?titin]Vite\orrupted state of the English people, 191— 
ions alliec^o thos\of Burke, 193—his accounts of the 
mm 


m common fame, 193. • 

{ret inns, inventor of counterpoint in music, 364. 

H 

Habeas Corpus act, why suspended, 336. 

Hamilton , Duke of, reasons assigned by, for disturbances in his dis¬ 
trict, 220. 

indrl, history of, 376—where he received his first education, 377— 
visita^ondon, ib.—interesting anecdotes of, ib —when he died, 
au^yhat honours were paid to his memory, 378. 

1rowrn/, discussion concerning, 372. 

Hawkins' s, Sir John, work on Music, much of copied by Dr Btisbv, 
3.53. 

Haydn, a German musician, Singularities of his character, 379— 
visits London, his flattering reception there,,380. 

Henrietta , wife of Charles I. partial to the pcnofrtliinCeUf masques*, 
375. 

Highlander, West, instances of the indolence of the, 446. 

Hobart , Major, his duel with Mr Curran, 276. /f 

Holland, cause of the decline of her commercial greatness, 176. J 

Home Popharn, Sir, accused by Dr Lushington of carrying 06 an il¬ 
legal traffic, but fully acquitted, 483. '■V 

Horscfall, Mr, false statement of his being murdered in the face of 
day, 208. 

Home of Commons, instances of a,great change being introduced in¬ 
to, 490. 

Huntingdon , abuses in the charitable endowments of, 124—judg¬ 
ment respecting, 129—effect of this decree, ib. 

Hutton , Dr, his ingenious thcoiy concerning granites, 457- 

I \ 

Importation, restrictions on, reasons why they ought tv be abolished, 
180. * \ * 

Ireland, House of Commons of, octennial bill introduVd into, in 
1767, 270—rcnomiity of the Irish pension-list, 271-j^!bellion in 
1798, 277—discussion on fhe measures to be adopterfor the res¬ 
toration of repose, 278—difference in the law of e/idencc in Ire¬ 
land, 280—number that perished in the rebeilio.^ 282—causes 
which led to this rebellion, 284—second insurrection in Ireland, 

. 290. 

J van hoe, the author of, compared to Shakespeare, 1 —the story of, 
laid in the reign of Richard the First. G-^-difficulty attending the. 
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work, 7—opening of the story, 9—descripCkc oi tne 
Cedric, 11—of Ilowena, 13—of the tournament, 17y^ 
the work, 53—preference given to the home icenesjj 54. -/ 
Jtalians, why the most musical people, 359. <•*' ' 

Jackson , Mr, first of the fraternity of brewers’-d» 0ggists^l42. 
Jackson , the ltev. W. tried and convicted for high-treasotv^R^rest- 
ing account of, 279. * 

James /. hie process of calculation, 473. ' 

Johnson , Boswell’s life of, one of its principal attractions^ 304. 

Jones , Rev. W. his ingenious remarks on the analogy between light 
and air, 357. 

Jones* Sir William, his intention of showing the affinity of the ai>- 
cient languages of the East and West, 452. , ^ 

Jonson , Ben, original writer of Masques in England, 375. S 


K 


Kilwarden , Lord, frequently urged Mr Curran to detach himself*from 
his party, 279—his death, 291. 

Kncller , Sir Godfrey* his character, and anecdotes of, 328. 

Knight's Tale of Chaucer, an abridgement of the Thescida of Boc- 
r . cjjce- 352. 


L 

Tjammcrmuir, Bride of, character of, 4. 

'Lancashire, weavers of, how divided, state of their wages, hdurs of 
labour, 333. 

Ifi/ieaStcr and Bell, their methods of improvement in education, where 

' carried, 494—its progress in France, 496. 

Lain, Navigation, passed by the Americans, 338. 

Lavas, Corn, their effects on the consumer, 174—probable amount tak¬ 
en from the consumer by these laws, 177—abolition of, to be cau¬ 
tiously brought about, 185. 

Latvs, Poor, redundant population of the country produced by, 95_ 

first step, towards improvement, 96—objections to this plan answer¬ 
ed, 98—alterations in the law of removals, 100—evils arising from 
the powers intrusted to individual Justices, 102. 

Latv of settl<#nent, necessity of a complete revision of, 96. 

Leach, Sir jinn, his interruption of the Counsel in the Huntingdon 
<&tse, 130 § 

Lead , imjgOvemcnt of wine by, well known to the ancients, 139. 

Leeds, Maxtor of, his account of the meeting held at that place, 212. 

Liberty , prmciples of, gaining ground among the nations of Europe, 
403—*cert£lnty of its ulti< >:ue triumph, ib.—its success depends 
on the part that is taken bv America in the contest, 404. 

Licenses, Englishmen covered with, 74. 

Liquors, Malt, how adulterated, 142. * . 

Literature , scantiness of in America. 79. 

Loans , effect of, in diminishing national wealth, 167. 
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k his opi\spi*0n the cure of pauperism, 93. 
iw, a Celebrated English Musician, 376. 

Aoflg^Mr, aiVmnt If his pension from the West India duties, 484. 

Longinu^, |is orajp-uison of the Greek and Homan Orators, 228. 

Looms, wfifitf ng,Vow\nany unoccupied in Glasgow, 393. 

Z.«f, p$fl, origin473. V 

'&gus, principlesipfescribel by, for the education of young chil- 
arawind its similarity to that of Bell and Lancaster, 498. 

M 

Macculloch' s description of the Western Isles, 443—excellent quali- 
l fications of this geologist, ib.—difficulties in collecting materials 
jk for this work, 444—description of his visit to Loch Scavig, 446 

w—his estimate of the population of the Western Isles, different 
frons^he inquiries of the Gaelic Society, 447—account of the in* 
^ halxtamfr, 448—their ignorance, 449—indolent habits of the peo- 
—striking example of, 451—interesting description of 
North Ilona, and the contentment of its inhabitants, 452—infor¬ 
mation on the state of agriculture in these islands, 45 f—accuracy 
of his geological observations, 455—general aspect of the islands, 
ib.—his division of these islands, 457—his conclusions wi th r egard 
to granite, 458—coincidence of his opinioils*{m“tt.TS - pTicnblfifflui 
with those of Hutton and Playfair, 459—instances of a gradual 
transition of greenstone into a distinct syenite, 461—conclusions j 
with regard to the Trap rock, 464—sentiments of, with regard 
the sandstone in the centre of Sutherland and Caithness, 463— 
coincidence of his views with the Huttonian theory, 469—lallacy 
of the doctrine of universal formations, 470. V 

Madrigals, whence derived, 36 1 . 

Malmsbury , borough of, wjio is the proprietor of, and how ho is re¬ 
warded, 486. 

Manchester, Magistrates of, their apprehensions of some alarming 
insurrection being in contemplation, 201—their communications 
to Government on this subject, 205—discrepancy of the deposi¬ 
tions of the witnesses respecting the meeting at, 206—why the 
names of the witnesses should be suppressed, 207. 

Manners, diversities of opinion concerning, 419. 

Manufacture, cotton, progress of, one of the inairt causes jvhich 
contributed to prevent the bulk of the people from Vcling tft^full 
effects of the sudden and excessive increase of taxaiym, 169. 

Masques, a favourite amusement in the reigns of Jajncspnd Charles 
I. 375. ^ f 

Master, Endowed, a character of, 113. 

Meeting at Tandle Hills, account of, 205—discreprftcies in the re¬ 
port of, 206—why the names ot the witnesses are suppressed, 207 
—at Birmingham, account of, 209—at Hunslot Moor, ib.—at 
Huddersfield, 211—at Leeds, ib—at Halifax, 212—on New¬ 
castle Moor, 217—at Glasgow, 218—at Paisley, 219. 
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Melville, Lord, in’s conduct with regard t^ttnerS^iSt India^ompany, 0 

490 * . ’ l / ~ v ~ 

Mid- Lothian , Heart of, character of the work, *?. / y 

Mitchell, the spy, arrested (or seditious practi^s, 2‘i'i. * 

Monarchy, itistory of, in ancient times, # 471. /' • 

Moi'ochurd, principles on which it wconstructed by Pvtnhte^rasu 

Montague, Lady Wortley, lively account of, 329. 

Monti ose , Legend of, critique upon, 5. 

Moore, Mr, petition presented by, to the House of Commons, from 
the Mayor and Corporation of Coventry, 333. 

Moor, Newcastle, meeting at, on Oct. lith, erroneous information re- t 
' specting it, 217. * N- 

Motets , introduced into the Church, but opposed by the ecclesiat>- 
tics, 365- ' ■ 

Mozart a German musician, his wonderful history, 380— 

interview with, 381. f * 

Music, History of, 356—symbols used to express musical sounds 
among the Greeks anil Homans, ib—kind of music which the Greeks 
preferred, 358—why the Italians are the most musical people in 
the world . 359—to whom it owes its title to the appellation of a 
science, 3bU—when the first regular choir for singing hymns was 
established, 362—to wliat the long infancy of music i; ; to be attri- 
\ ^bu ed. 363—a more lively species of composition invented, and by 
^■fcjhom opposed, 36 k—how different from all the polite arts- in its 
• progress to perfection, 367—stamped with a new character in the 
17th century,. 368—history of eminent persons who have severally 
''Contributed to the advancement, of this science, 368—musical dra¬ 


mas where first represented, 370—story of Stradclla, 371—cir¬ 
cumstances which give charms to Italian music, 373—to what the 
French music owes its merit, 374—inferiority of England to other 
countries in her progress of music, 375—by whom the musical 
tasLe of that country was improved, 376. 


N 

Nappe?- Tandy, Curran’s speech in defence of, 290. 

Nava. i \mi ricap, causes which led to the first formation of, 74— 
moif.'Y appropriated for the increase of, 75. 

N<gA' ISiavt-rvf b\ wliat provinces abolished in America, 421. 
Newry, burgh of, in Ireland, canvassed unsuccessfully by Curran, 
.294. *\ 

Nicot, i'lr, hm opinions on the Poor’s-law s, 107- 
Nottingham, frame-workers of, address published by, 334. 

Numhet of places under the Crown held by Members of Parliament, 
and amount of their salaries, 477—where always to be found, 492. 


O 

Oak saw-dust, for what purpose employed, 140. 
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ArchK^op of Tjfieims, liis admonition to the Nuns of the mo- 

^Snastejfy o? Velars,. 3 Go. " 

OHf .S’/orev^aceol^nt of, 479—transference of to the Crown, 480. 

Opera , Italufn^ at^wha\ period it acquired a great accession of 
strqpgth jt'*71—Addison’s ludicrous description of, 376. 

Ope.-af’cs, Scotch an»vEnglisli\inequaiity between, 391—by what 
meSKjs to be remedied, ib. 

Orange of, ordered an authentic memoir to be drawn up on 

the means of restoring and amending the trade of the Republic, 
and presented to the States-General in 1751, 175. 

•Oratory, Irish, its character, 265. 

''yrders in Council, pernicious effects of to this country, 339. 

4 SSmis, when begun to be generally used in Italy and Germany, 364. 
Qtan'eit£ i missionary reports from, how'received, 450. 


Ota/reit^^vcassiQ 


Paisleif weavers, description of, 394. 

Palestrina, esteemed an excellent musician, his splendid funeral, 368. 
Parliament, Irish, offered the regency of their kingdom to the Prince 
of Wales, 274- 


Parnj, Mr, bis objections to Mr Brougham’s bii! for inquiring ;?.tc 
abuses in charitable donations, 109—validity of these objections 
examined, 110—his error in the number of charitable endowments, 
111—liis plan for preventing charities from being abused, consi¬ 
dered, 119—weighty objections to that plan, 121—cases cited tc 
show its inefficacy, 125—expense with which his plan is accom¬ 
panied, 127. ' \ 

Pnulet , Mons. interesting account of his school in France, and bj 
whom patronized, 498. 

Pauperism , fallacy of the argument which ascribes it to the transi 
tion from a state of war to a state of peace, 158. 

Peace establishment, extent of, 62—fatal consequences of, 69. 

Pension list, Irish, enormity of, 271. 

people, sovereignty of, its dangerous tendency, 430. 

Pepper, how adulterated, 143. 

Peterborough, Lord, anecdotes of, 320—his account of Fcnclon, 321 

VhillpolC s, Dr, remarks on bis pamphlet, 225. 

Pitt , Mr, his proposal for equalizing the income and expenditure^^ 
—tHe old rules of finance set aside by, 69. 

Plagiarism, what class.of men most addicted to, 352. 

Planckc , M. his comparison of Paris to Athens, 227—his edition of 
the works of Demosthenes and Aischines filled up with extraneous 
matter, 243—that the French is equal to the Greek tongue, 243 
-—reasons for bringing forward the present work, 216- 

Planters, West India, their complaints about the depression of trade, 
339. 

Plai/ fair, Mr, his opinion of the curvature in mineral masses, 81. 

Ptunket, Mr, remarks on his Speech in the House of Commons, on 
the recent alarms, 190. 
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Ponsonby, Mr, how replied to by the thdMBfl(icitor-< 
land, 286. 

Pope, Mr, anecdotes of, 307—light thrown on the history of'His ea r ly 
life, 311—person who first encouraged lum ta-wanslate the Iliad, 
313—specimens of his comparisons, 316—hj/accpuutof his con¬ 
temporaries, 322—interesting particulars ofilfis death, 329. * 

Porter , intoxicating qualities of, tow^hat to ot ascribed, 141.*- 

Porchester, Lord, his motion for a vote of censure agains^Ministers 
regarding the Walcheren expedition, negatived in file House of 
Commons, 484. 

Potatoes used by bakers in wheat, 137. 

Prize, right of, Sir William Scott’s opinion concerning, 479. 

Produce, gross, of the revenue of Great Britain, 167. 

Provence, poetry and music of, the model of Europe for centuries 
after Charlemagne, 366. 

Provisions , adulterated, 133—nothing more reprehensible, V J|4- ^ 
tides pointed out, ib—what the great incentive to tnos'e *fr&ads, 
135—.of bread, 136—of wine, 137—of malt liquors, 140—of beer, 
141—of tea, 143—how to protect the community from these 
frauds, 144. 

Pur ana, account of, 442. 

Psalmody Inland, why so named, 362. 

Pythagoras, the first who brought music to a science, 360—the prin¬ 
ciple on which he constructed his monochord, 361. 



Q 

Quartz , common, equalled by the red sandstone in Sutherland and 
Caithness, 467. 

Quassia employed to give beer a bitter taste, 141. 

Queen Anne, act of Parliament which passed in her reign respecting 
the incapability of persons becoming members of the House of 
Commons, when holding particular places under the Crown, 489 
—Mr Pitt and Lord Melville, how they acted in the teeth of this 
bill, 490. 


R 

Radicals, supposed danger arising from, 197. 

Jfltf.es, Poor, their amount at the commencement of the last century, 

*’156—amount of, in subsequent years, 157—tlieir pernicious tend¬ 
ency, 158—to what this is to be ascribed, 159. 

Jlefotvf and liberty, principles of, visibly gaining ground in Europe, 
403. 

Reports of the Committee on the alarming state of the country, 199. 

Representatives, how a day is spent in London by most of our, 478. 

Retrenchments, where required, 185. 

licx'enue, public expense of collection of, in 1818, 67—Revenue of 
Ireland, 68—abuses in the collection of, 487—instance where re¬ 
form in, is safe and easy, 488. 
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jnolds, Sifc Jofehua^ anecdote of, 303. 
sJlitftotlM' Mr, his plan to lighten the load of taxation, 186. 

JCtJbison, Judge, ^ Curran’s answer to, 266. 

Roche, Sir Boyle,>his answer to Curran’s speech, 276. 

Rousseau , his sentiments with .regard to music, 372—anecdote of, 
374. \ \ 

Rollln , his description of the peculiarities of ttie mode of instruc¬ 
tion pre^tued by a religious fraternity in France, in the age of 
Louis XIV., 496. 

Romanesque , or Romance , established in Gaul, and why so called, 
368. 

tona , North, interesting description of, 452. 

*i\undsmen, account of, 106—opinion of Mr Nicol concerning, 107. 
lowqdL Mr Hamilton, accused of publishing a seditious address tA 
the r^dted Irishmen, and defended by Mr Curran, £79. 
gwemulescription l V anhoe, 13. ^ 


S 

Sail , Abbe de la, cruel treatment of this venerable teacher, 504— 
afterwards canonized, 507. 

Sand, practice of calculating in, noticed in India, and of writing in, 
mentioned by Erasmus, 499. ^ 

Sanscrit Grammar, object of the author, 432. 

Schfegel, Mr Frederick, his Essay on Indian Philology, 431. 

’Schools, Grammar, in England, where found occasionally, 113—num¬ 
ber of pupils educated by the new method, 500. 

Scotchmen, Dean Lockier’s-opinion of, 324. 

Scotland, descriptive letter from, 293. 

Seybert, Dr, his involuntary tribute to the activity of the British 
Navy, 75. 

Sheares, Messrs, both members of the Irish bar, convicted of high 
treason, and condemned, 288—speech of the one brother in behalf 
of the other, ib. 

Slaves, number of in America, 70—Mr Walsh, his account of, 421. 

Soap, frequently adulterated, 133. 

Society, English, Curran’s description of, 294. 

Spain, revolution in, by which the cause of general freedom will be 
promoted, 349. ' 

Spence, Mr, his anecdotes compared with Boswell’s Memoirs of John¬ 
son, 305. 

Spenceans, amount of the number of, 201. 

Stradella, a celebrated Italian composer, remarkable anecdote of, 370, 

Succession, order of, in rocks, 88. 

Svaayambara, history of, 436. 

System, Prohibitory, its pernicious consequences to commerce, 337 
—its effect on the policy of other nations, 338. 


T 

Tarlini, an Italian musician, brief account of, 369- 
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Taxation, impolicy of, 160—Dr Smith's |fHnqj^1e oil subject 
be received with modification, 16 i—the effects of a heavy^jbuJjf.- 
tion, 164—their rapidity, 166—total amount of, ib.—reasons wk/ 
these were not felt to their full extent, 168—csuirfe of the decline 
of the commerce of Holland, 176—sum fakejf frojn the labouring 
classes, 178—sum paid for their ejection, J75. * 

Teas, duties on, 186. • 

Torrens , Mr, his sentiments on commerce, 346. 

Trade, restrictions on, between England and the Nortffefn nations, 
341—its ruinous policy, 343—restrictions on, between England and 
France, ib.—-disadvantages with which this policy is attended, 348. 
Transactions, American, observations on, 414. 

Trap rock, conclusions concerning, 464. 

Treaty entered into between Crown and Parliament, 473. 

Trial of the Rev. William Jackson for high-treason, STSte-of twdf ■ 
brothers named Sheares, members of the Irish bar/^SSV^rf 
Robert Emmet, 291. * r " 

Tunbridge , abuses in the chari I able endowments of, 125. 


, 348. 

/* 


U 

Union, Ifish, account of, 284. 

United States, emigration to, of little importance, 70—population of, 
71—-its revenues, 73. 


¥ 

Vansittart, Mr, resolutions proposed by, in the House of Commons,,- 
. 6||r-his speech on the peace establishment, ib. 
f Veins, mineral, on, 90. 

Veracini, anecdote of, 369. 

Vice, different forms of, 131. 

Villiers , Duke of Buckingham, anecdote of, 323. 

Vinci, the great improver of the Italian opera, 371* 

W 

Wages , high, most effectual means that can be devised for promot¬ 
ing industry, 331—this exemplified, ib.—consequences of the con¬ 
trary, 332. 

W<prd, Mr, how liis lady acquired her pension of 1000/. a year for 
'life, 485. 

Walsh , Mr, his defence of America, and design of propagating a- 
mon£ his countrymen a general animosity to the British, 396- 
character of the work, ib.—his complaint against the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, 398—mistakes into which he has fallen, 
400—instances of many eminent persons in Britain calumniated, 
402—charges which he brings against this Journal answered, 406 
—quotations from this Journal, showing the groundless nature of 
the charge, 410—proofs which show the entire opposite disposi¬ 
tion, 414—his complaint of the manners of American society infe- 
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rior to that of Em >pe Answered, 415—his original information with 

V'-regard to negro slavery 42 I—l;is i ncriminations on England, 422 

f '“—inconsistency of his writings, 12 >—object of his invectives, 427- 

Wasidngton, Mar-hall's; life of. opinion of, 412. 

Water, good \jia!i jes of, 185-—danger of keeping litis element in 
Ufadert reservoirs, :b. " 

Water Musi.:, why so called, 077. 

Weavers in Glasgow and its vicinity, wages of, 332—in Lancashire, 
r how divided, 883—>f VotLshire, their situation still worst, ih. 

Wernerian Theory, doubts concerning the commonly received notions 
of, 89. 

West India duties, origin of, 484—application to Parliament that it 

1 he given up to the • olonies, 487. 

W%Jern Isles-, state of agriculture in, 454. 

Zr/tfSfy Carman’s, hy whom composed, and whose favourite tune, 37.5. 

WU( , 'it f rnr.<?? Mr, reproved by Mr Canning in the House of Commons 
* fo» ingratitude in opposing the Government, 474. 

Wilkins, Sanscrit grammar of, 432. 

Wines, how counterfeited, 438 — directions how to use lead for re¬ 
covering bad wine, 139. 

Wor.mcuod, employed by fraudulent brewers to gi*c beer a bitter 
taste, 141, 


York, New, remarkable increase of, 70. 

Young, Mr, his account of the rate of wages at different periods, 173. 

.!.* * « 

7 

Zarlinct, a composer of great authority, who lived in the sixteenth 
century, 868. 

Zav.bc e Flute, by whom composed, 331. 
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